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BOOK III. 


CHAPTER 1. 

CONSTANTINE. 

The reign of Constantine the Great forms one of the epochs in n e i S n „f 
the history of the world. It is the sera of the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire; the commencement, or rather consolidation, of a kind of 
Eastern despotism, with a new capital, a new patriciate, a new 
constitution, a new financial system, a new, though as yet imper¬ 
fect, jurisprudence, and, finally, a new religion. Already, in thcci.an Rr m 
time of Dioclesian, Italy had sunk into a province; Rome into one 
of the great cities of the empire. The declension of her importance 
had been gradual, but inevitable; her supremacy had been shaken 
by that slow succession of changes w hich liad imperceptibly raised 
,thc relative weight and dignity of other parts of the empire, and of 
the empire itself, as a whole, until she ceased to be the central point 
of the administration of public affairs. Rome was no longer the «r Kra <i«. 
‘heart of the social system, from which emanated all the life and 
power which animated and regulated the vast and unwieldy body, 
and to which flowed in the wealth and the homage of the obedient 
world. The admission of the whole empire to the rights of Roman 
citizenship by Caracalla had dissolved the commanding spell which 
centuries of giory and tonquest had attached to the majesty of the 
Roman name. To be a Roman was no longer a privilege; it gave 
no distinctive rights, its exemptions were either taken away, or 
vulgarised by being made common to all except the servile order. 

The secret once betrayed that the imperial dignity might be con¬ 
ferred elsewhere than in the imperial city, lowered still more the 
pre-eminence of Rome. From that lime, lhe*seat of government was 
at the head of the army. If the Emperor, proclaimed in*Syria, in 
it. l 
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Illyria, or in Britain, condescended, without much delay, to visit* 
the ancient capital, the trembling senate had but to ratify the decree 
of ti^ army, and the Roman people to welcome, with submissive 
acclamations, their new master. 

Dioclcsian had consummated the degradation of Romo, by trans¬ 
ferring the residence of the court to Nicomedia. He had commen¬ 
ced the work of reconstructing the empire upon a new basis; forne 
of his measures were vigorous, comprehensive, and tending to the 
strength and.consolidation of the social edifice-, but he had in¬ 
troduced a principle of disunion, more than powerful enough (o 
counteract all the energy which he bad infused into the executive 
government. His fatal policy of appointing co-ordinate sovereigns, 
two Augusli, with powers avowedly equal, and two Osars, with 
authority nominally subordinate, but which, in able hands, would 
not long have brooked inferiority, had nearly dismembered the 
solid unity of the empiie. As yet, the influence of the Roman name 
was commanding and awful-, the provinces were accustomed to 
consider themselves as parts of one political confederacy ; the 
armies marched still under the same banners, were united by 
discipline, and as yet by the unforgollen inheritance of victory from 
their all-subduing ancestors. In all parts of the world, every vestige 
of civil independence had long been effaced; centuries of servitude 
had destroyed every dangerous memorial of ancient dynasties or 
republican constitutions. Hence, therefore, the more moderate 
ambition of erecting an independent kingdom, never occurred to 
any of the rival Emperors; or, if the separation had been attempted; 
if a inan of ability had endeavoured to partition off one great pro¬ 
vince, dependent upon its own resources, defended by its own 
legions, or, on a well organised force of auxiliary barbariansthe 
age was not yet ripe for such a daring innovation. The whole em¬ 
pire would have resented the secession of any member from tin 
ancient confederacy, and turned its concern rated force against the 
recreant apostate from the majestic unity of imperial Rome. Yet, 
if this system had logg prevailed, the disorganising must have finally 
triumphed over the associating principle : separate interests would 
have arisen ; a gradual departure from the uniform order of admi¬ 
nistration have taken place; a national character might have deve¬ 
loped itself in different quarters; and the vast and harmonious edifice 
would have split asunder into distinct, and insulated, and at length 
hostile, kingdoms. 

Nothing lass than a sovereign, whose comprehensive mind could 
discern the exigencies of this critical period; nothing less than a 
conqueror, who rested on the strength of successive victories over 
his competitors for the supremacy, could have reunited, and in 
time, under one vigorous administration, the dissolving elements 
of the empire. 
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Such a conqueror was Constantine : but, reunited, the emfire 
imperiously demanded a complete civil reorganisation. It was not 
the foundation of the new capital which wrought the change In the 
state of the empire, it was the state of lhe # empire which required a 
new capital. The ancient system of government, emanating entirely 
frqm Rome, and preserving, with sacred reverence, the old re- 
putHjcan forms, had lost its awe •, the wo^ld acknowledged the master 
wherever it felt the power. The possession of Rome added no great 
weight to the candidate for empire, while its pretensions embar¬ 
rassed the ruling sovereign (1). The powerless senate, which still 
exacted to ratify the imperial decrees; ti e patrician order, which 
hau ceased to occupy the posts of honour, aufl danger, and distinc¬ 
tion ; the turbulent populace, and the praetorian soldiery, who still 
presume j : i isserl their superiority over the legions who were 
bravely coufcsliag (lie German or the Persian frontier; the forms, 
the intrigues, the interests, the factions of such a city, would not be 
permitted by an Emperor accustomed to rule with absolute dominion 
in Treves, in Milan, or in Nicomedte, to clog the free movements 
of his administration. The dissolution of the praetorian bands by Ncw 
Constantine, on his victory over Maxentius, though necessary to 1,1 
the peace, was fatal to the power, of Rome. It cut off one of her 
great though dearly-purchased distinctions. Around the Asiatic, or 
the Illyrian, or the Gaulish court, had gradually arisen a new 
nobibly, ifn; '* yet dMinguishedby title, yet, by service or by favour, 
k i 0 ssessmg the marked and acknowledged confidence of the Em¬ 
peror, aim fitting all offices of power and of dignity—a nobility 
independent or patrician descent, or the tenure of property in Italy. 
Ability in the field or in (he council, or even court intrigue, would 
triuinpn over the claims of hereditary deseeift; and all that remained 
was to decorate with title, and organise into a new aristocracy, 
fhose who already possessed the influence, and the authority of rank. 
With Emperors of provincial or barbarous descent naturally arose 
a race of military or civil servants, strangers to Roman blood, and 
"to the Roman name. The will of the sovereign became the fountain 
or honour. New regulations of finance, and a jurisprudence, though 
adhering closely to the forms and the practice of the old institutions, 
new' in its spiritand in the scope of many of its provisions, embraced 
the whole empire in its comprehensive sphere. It was no longer 
Rome which legislated for the w'orld, but the legislation which 
comprehended Rome among the cities subject to its authority. The 
laws were neither issued nor ralifieft, they were only submitted to, 
by Rome. 

The Roman religion sank with the Roman supremacy. I he new 


(l) Goleiius if wr are lo trust the hostile au¬ 
thor of the de Mort. l'erserut.j had ne'er seen 
Koine before bis invasion of Italy, and was unac¬ 
quainted with its immense magnitude. Galerius, 


according to die same authority, threatened, 
after his flight Com Italy, lo change the name oi 
the empire, from Roman to DariinAc. xxvu.). 
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si#te ni empire welcomed the new religion as its ally and associate in the 
’J^Tor government of the human mind. The empire lent its countenance, 
* omB - its sanction, at length its power to Christianity; Christianity infused 
throughout the empire “a secret principle of association, which, 
long after it had dissolved into separate and conflicting masses, held 
together, nevertheless, the loose and crumbling confederacy, arJ, 
at length, itself assuming ftfie lost or abdicated sovereignty, com¬ 
pressed the whole into one system under a spiritual dominion. The 
papal, after sofno interval of confusion and disorganisation, suc~ 
cecded the imperial autocracy over the European world. 

Mot.vr* Of all historical problems, none has been discussed with a 
riumMsiwi stronger bias of opinion, of passion, and of prejudice, according to 
" r< ime l ‘ ,n af ? e ’ nal ’ 1)n * the crce d, of the writer, than the conversion 
of Constantine, and the establishment of Christianity as the religion 
of the empire. Hypocrisy, policy, superstition, divine inspiration, 
have been in turn assigned as the sole or the predominant influence 
which, operating on the mind of the Emperor, decided at once the 
religious destiny of the empire; But there is nothing improbable in 
supposing that Constantine was actuated by concurrent, or even 
conflicting, motives; all of which uniLed in enforcing the triumph 
of Christianity. There is nothing contradictory in the combination 
of the motives themselves, particularly if we consider them as ope¬ 
rating with greater strength, or with successive paroxysms, as it 
were, of influence, during the different periods in the life of Con¬ 
stantine, on the soldier, the statesman, and the man. The soldier, 
at a perilous crisis, might appeal, without just notions of his na¬ 
ture, to the tutelary power of a deity to whom a considerable part 
of his subjects, and perhaps of his army, looked up with faith or 
with awe. The statesman may have seen the absolute necessity of 
basing his new constitution on religion; he may have chosen Chris¬ 
tianity as obviously possessing thcslrongest^and still strengthening 1 , 
hold upon the minds of his people. He might appreciate, with pro¬ 
found political sagacity, lue moral influence of Christianity, as well 
as its tendency to enforce peaceful, if not passive, obedience to civil 
government. At a later period, particularly if the circumstances of 
his life threw him more into connection with the Christian priest¬ 
hood, he might gradually adopt as a religion that which had com¬ 
manded his admiration as a political influence. He might embrace, 
with ardent attachment, yet, after all, by no means with distinct 
apprehension, or implicit obedience to all its ordinances, that faith 
which alone seemed to survivc’bmid the wreck of all other religious 
systems. 

A rapid but comprehensive survey of the stale of Christianity at 
this momentous period will explain the position in which it stood 
in relation to the civil government, to the general population or the 
empire,' and to the ancient religion; and throw a clear and steady 
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light upon the manner in which it obtained its political as well |s its 
spiritual dominion over the Homan world. 

The third century of Christianity had been prolific in religious Revival ..r 
revolutions. In the East, the silent progrdks of the Gospel had been Zo a ^ n ' 
suddenly arrested ; Christianity had been thrown back with irresis- 
\ble violence on the Roman territory. An ancient religion, con¬ 
noted with the great political changes in the sovereignly of the 
Persian kingdom, revived in all the vigour and enthusiasm of 
a new creed it was received as the associate arid main support 
of the slate. An hierarchy, numerous, powerful, and opulent, 
with all the union and stability of an hereditary caste, strength¬ 
ened by large landed possessions, was reinvested in an authority 
almost co-ordinate with that of the sovereign. The restoration of 
Zoroastrianism, as the established and influential religion of Persia, 
is perhaps the only instance of the vigorous revival of a Pagan re¬ 
ligion (1). Of the native religion of the Parlhians, little, if any 
thing, is known. They were a Scythian race, who overran and 
formed a ruling aristocracy over the remains of the older Persian, 
and the more modern Grecian civilisation. The Scythian, or Tartar 
or Turcoman tribes, who have perpetually, from China westward, 
invaded and subdued the inoic polished nations, have never at¬ 
tempted to force their rude and shapeless deities, their more vul¬ 
gar Shamanism, or even the Buddhism, which in its simpler form 
has prevailed among them to a great extent, on the nations over 
which they have ruled. The ancient Magian priesthood remained, 
if with diminished power, in great numbers, and not without ox- 
tensive possessions in the eastern provinces of the Parthian empire. 

The temples raised by the Greek successors of Alexander, whether 
to Grecian deities, or blended with the Tsabaism or the Nature- 
worship of Babylonia or Syria, continued to possess their undimi- 
> nished honours, with their ample endowments and their sacer¬ 
dotal colleges. Some vestiges of the deification of the kings of 
the line of Arsaces seem to be discerned, but with doubtful cer¬ 
tainty. • 

The earliest legendary history or Christianity assigns Parlhia as 
the scene of Apostolic labours; it was the province of St. Thomas. 

But in the intermediate region, the great Babylonian province, 
there is the strongest evidence that Christianity had made an early, 
a rapid, and a successful progress. It was the residence, at least for 
a certain period, of the Apostle St. Peter (2). With what success it 
conducted its contest with JudaisYn, it is impossible to conjecture; 

(0 The materials for this view of the restora- Translation of Creutcrs Syinhchk , Malcolm’* 
tion of the Persian religion arr chiefly derived History of Persia ; lleeren, Idceu. 
from the following sources Hytlr, tie Bell- Some of these sources were not open to Gibbon 

gioue Persarum; Auquetil du Perron; Zcnda- when he composed his ■brilliant chaptn on this 
vesta, 3 vnls.) the German translation of Du subject. 

Perron, by S.leuLer, with the very valuable vo- (2) f’oinpste note to Vo). I. p 93 
lumes of appendix (Anhaogt; De Guiguiaut’s 
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for Judaism, which, alter the second rebellion in the reign of Ha¬ 
drian, maintained but a permissive and precarious existence in 
Pale&ine, flourished in the Babylonian province, with something 
of a national and independent character. The Resch Glulha, or 
Prince of the Captivity, far surpassed in the splendour of his court 
the patriarch of Tiberias; and the activity of their schools of learn¬ 
ing, in Nahardea, in Sura, and in Pumbeditha, is attested by'lhe 
vast compilation of the Babylonian Talmud (1). Nor does the Chris¬ 
tianity of this region appear to have suffered from the persecuting 
spirit of the Magian hierarchy during the earlier conflicts for the 
Mesopotamian provinces, between the arms of Rome and Persia. 
Though one bishop rifled the united communities of Seleucia and 
Clesiplvon, the numbers of Christians in the rest of the province 
were probably far from inconsiderable. 

I’n'siom- it was in the ancient dominions of Darius and of Xerxes that the 
ivrsian old- religion of Zoroaster reassurned its power and authority. No 
bv° Ai-deJ- sooner had Ardeschir Babhcgan (the Artaxerxes of the Greeks) de- 
slroycd the last remains of the foreign Parthian dynasty, and reor- 
<>r t'.cro- ganised the dominion of the native Persian kings, from the borders 
i,,’ion of 0 f Charismia to the Tigris (the Persian writers assert to the Eu- 
phrales) (2), than ho hastened to environ his throne with (he Ma- 
gian hierarchy, and to re-establish the sacerdotal order in all its 
former dignity. But an ancient religion, which has sunk into ob¬ 
scurity, will not regain its full influence overthe popular mind, unless 
reinvested in divine authority : intercourse with heaven must be re¬ 
newed; the sanction and ratification of the deity must be public and 
acknowledged. Wonder and miracle are as necessary to the revival 
of an old, as to the establishment of a new religion. Tn the records of 
the Zoroastrian faith, wlrich are preserved in the ancient language 
of the Zend, may be traced many singular provisions which bear the 
mark of great antiquity, and show the transition from a pastoral to 
an agricultural life (3). The cultivation of the soil ; the propagation 
of fruit-trees, nowhere so iuxurianl and various as in the districts 
which probably gave>birlh to the great religious legislator of the 
East, Balk, and the country of the modern Afghans; and the de¬ 
struction of noxious animals, are among the primary obligations 
enforced on the followers of Zoroaster. A grateful people might 
look back with the deepest veneration on tfye author of a religious 
code so wisely beneficent; the tenth of the produce would be no 
disproporlioned offering to the priesthood of a religion which had 
lhu£ turned civilisation into a duty, and given a divine sanction to 
the first principles of human wealth and happiness. But a new im¬ 
pulse was necessary to a people which had long passed this stale of 
transition, and were only reassuming the possessions of their ances- 

^ 1 ', See Hisl|r\ ill llie Jr»», m. 173 Hi,. (31 Compare llreren, Idem, and Rhode, dir 

Malcolm s IliMoiv <d Persia, 1 72. Hciligc Sage des /.endvnlk.*. 
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tors, and reconstructing their famous monarchy. Zorouslrianism, 
like all other religions, had split into numerous sects; and an atnho- 
ritative exposition of the Living Word of Zoroaster could alorfe re¬ 
store its power and its harmony to the reestablished Magianism of 
dhe realm <Jf Ardeschir. Erdiviraph was the Magian, designated by v “ r £ n v of 
tKs blameless innocence from his mother’s womb, to renew the in- «pS* 
terbourse with the Divinity, and to ubfold, on the authority of in¬ 
spiration, the secrets of heaven and hell. Forty (according to one 
account, eighty thousand) of the Magian priesthood; the Arclii- 
mage, who resided in Bactria, the Desturs and the Mobeds, had 
assembled to witness and sanction the important ceremony. They 
were successively reduced to 40,000, to 4QQ0, to 400, to 40, to 7 . 
the acknowledged merit of Erdiviraph gave hfin the pre-eminence 
among the seven (1). Having passed through the strictest ablu- 
lions, and drunk a powerful opiate, he was covered with a while 
linen, and laid to sleep. Watched by seven of the nobles, including 
the king, he slept for seven days and nights; and, on his reawaken¬ 
ing, the whole nation listened with believing wonder to his expo¬ 
sition of the faith of Oromazd, which was carefully written down 
by an attendant scribe, for the benefit of posterity (2). 

An hierarchy which suddenly regains Us power, after centuries 
of obscurity, perhaps or oppression, will not be scrupulous as to ”,AJ- 
the means of giving strength and permanence to its dominion. e '“" e ) 1 y e ' 
With Ardeschir, the restoration of the Persian people to Iheir rank 
among the nations of the earth, by the re-infusion of a national 
spirit, was the noble object of ambition ; the rc-eslablishmcnl ol a 
national religion, as the strongest and most enduring bond or union, 
was an essential part of his great scheme ; but a national religion, 
thus associated with the civil polity, is necessarily exclusive, and 
impatient of the rivalry of other creeds. Intolerance lies in the very 
* nature of a religion wjiich, dividing the whole world into the realm 
of two conflicting principles, raises one part of mankind into a pri¬ 
vileged order, as followers of the good principle, and condemns 
the other half as the irreclaimable slaves of the evil one. The natio¬ 
nal worship is idenlilied with that of Oromazd ; and the kingdom 
of Oromazd must be purified from the intrusion of the followers of 
Ahriman. The foreign relations, so to speak, of the Persian mo¬ 
narchy, according to ttyiir old poetical history, are strongly coloured 
by their deep-rooted religious opinions. Their inplacable enemies, 
the pastoral Tartar or Turcoman tribes, inhabit the realm of dark¬ 
ness, and invade at times and desdlale the kingdom oflighl, till some 
mighty monarch, Kaiomers, or some redoubtable hero, Rustan, 


^1) Ml these numbers, it should be observed, 
are multiples of 40. the indefinite number 
throughout ihc East (See Bredow’s Dissertation, 
annexed to the new edition of Synrrllus, Byr-ant, 
Hist Bonn' The renisanl* of Zoroadi lauisna 


(vid, infra) arr in like manner reduced to seven, 
the sacred ipunber with the Zoroustrien, as with 
the religion of the Old 1 esUment. 

(2) Hyde (from Persian aOthtjpitirs or Bel S 
Pri5 p 27 H, et srqr) 
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rcasrcrts the majesty, and revenges the losses, of the kingdom of 
Orohiazd. Iran and Turan are (he representatives of the two con¬ 
flicting worlds of light and darkness. In the same spirit, to expel, to 
persecute, the followers df other religions, was to expel, to trample 
on, the followers of Ahriman. This edict of Ardeschir cfosedall the 
temples but those of the fire-worshippers,—only eighty thousapU 
followers of Ahriman, includihg the worshippers of foreign religions, 
and theless orthodox believers in Zoroastrianism, remained to infect 
Dcstruc- the purified region of Oromazd (1). Of the loss sustained by Chris- 
cimst'f- fianity during this conflict, in the proper dominions of Persia, and 
the number of churches which shared the falo of the Parthian and 
Grecian temples, there, is no record. The persecutions by the fol¬ 
lowers of Zoroaster alre only to be traced, at a later period, in Ar¬ 
menia, and in the Babylonian province; but Persia, from this lime 
until the fiercer persecutions of their own brethren forced the Nes- 
torian Christians to overleap every obstacle, presented a stern and 
insuperable barrier to the progress of Christianity (2). It cut ofT all 
connection with the Christian communities (if communities there 
were) in the remoter East (3). 

t,o?"Tui,. Ardeschir bequeathed to his royal descendants the solemn charge 
thrnnr and of maintaining the indissoluble union of the Magian religion with 
tb B e rch"* the state. “ Never forget that, as a king, you are at once the pro¬ 
tector of religion and of your country. Consider the altar and the 
throne as inseparable ; they must always sustain each other. A so¬ 
vereign without religion is a tyrant; and a people who have none, 
may be deemed the most monstrous of societies. Religion may 
exist without a stale, but a state cannot exist without religion : it is 
by holy laws that a political association can alone be bound. You 
Should be to your people‘an example of piety and virtue, but with¬ 
out pride or ostentation (4). ” The kings of the race of Sassan ac¬ 
cepted and fulfilled the sacred trust; the Magiqn hierarchy encircled 
and supported the kingly power of Persia. They formed the great 
council of the state. Foreign religions, if tolerated, were watched 
with jealous severity ^ Magianism was established at the point of the 
sword, in those parts of Armenia, Which were subjugated by the 
Persian kings. When Mesopotamia was included within the pale 
of the Persian dominions, the Jews were, at times, exposed to the 

• 

(1) Gibbon, in bis chapter on the restoration Osrecne and Armenia But it is very improbable 
of the l'cnian monarchy and religion, has said that the active real of the Christians in the first 
that in thw conflict ‘‘the sword of Aristotle (such ages of the religion should not have taken ad- 
wm tlie nime given by the Orientals to the Poly- 'vantage of the mild and tolerant government of 
theism and philosophy of the Greeks) was easily the Parthian kings. “ Parthian* and Elamites," 
broken.” 1 suspect this expression to he an i. c. Jews inhabiting those countries, are roen- 
anachronism; it is clearly post-Mahometan and tioned a* among the converts on the day of 
from a Mahometan author- Hr has likewise quo- Pentecost. Sozomen, 11 . fi¬ 
led authorities for the persecution of Artaxentes, (3) The date of the earliest Christian commu- 

wbich relate to those of his descendants. nities in India is judiciously discussed in Bohlen. 

(U) Sozomen, indeed, asserts that Christianity da* alte Indien, i 369. to the end. 
was first introduced into the Persian dominions (4) Malcolm's Hist of Persia, i. 74, from 
kt ■ later period, from their intercourse with Ferdusi, 
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severest oppressions $ the burial of the dead was peculiarly offenlive 
to the usages of the fire-worshippers. Mani was alike rejccled.^Snd 
persecuted by the Christian and the Magiari priesthood *, and the 
barbarous execution of the Christian bishops, who ruled over the 
Babylonian sees, demanded at a later period the interference of 
Constantine (1). 

HVil while Persia thus fiercely repelled Christianity from its Iron- * h rn, ® ni " 
tier, upon that frontier arose a Christian stale (2). Armenia was the Christian 
first country which embraced Christianity as the religion of the king, k,, ‘ gdom ' 
the nobles, and the people. During the early ages of the empire, 
Armenia had been an object of open contention, or of political in¬ 
trigue, between the conflicting powers of Piwlhia and Rome. The 
adoption of Christianity as the religion of the state, while it united 
the interests of the kingdom, by a closer bond, with the Christian 
empire of Rome (for it anticipated the honour of being the first 
Christian state by only a few years), added, to its perilous situa¬ 
tion on the borders of the two empires, a new cause for the impla¬ 
cable hostility of Persia. Every successful invasion, and every 
subtle negotiation to establish the Persian predominance in Arme¬ 
nia, was marked by the most relentless and sanguinary persecu¬ 
tions, which were endured with the combined dignity of Christian 
and patriotic heroism by the afflicted people. The Vartobed, or 
patriarch, was always the first victim of Persian conquest, the first 
leader to raise the fallen standard of independence. 

The Armenian histories, written, almost without exception, by 
the priesthood, in order to do honour to their native country by 
its early reception of Christianity, have included the Syrian king¬ 
dom of Edessa with its borders, and assigned a place to the cele¬ 
brated Abgar in the line of their kings. The personal correspon¬ 
dence of Abgar with the divine author of Christianity is, of 
course, incorporated ip this early legend. Rut though, no doubt, 
Christianity had made considerable progress, at the commencement 
of the third century, the government of Armenia was still sternly 
and irreconcilably Pagan. Khosrov I. imitated the cruel and im-*. n . an. 
pious Pharaoh. He compelled the Christians, on a scanty stipend, 
to labour on the public works. Many obtained the glorious crown 
of martyrdom (3). 

Gregory the Illuminator was the Apostle of Armenia. The birth o rPg ...» 
of Gregory was darkly connected with the murder of the reigning 1 'LioT' 
king, the almost total extirpation of the royal race, and the subju¬ 
gation of his country to a foreign yoke. He was the s f on of Anah, 
the assassin of his sovereign. The murder of Khosrov, the valiant 

(l) Soromcn, ii. 9. 10- Compare, on thosr -iOO, etc. Holes to he licuu., Hist. det I.mprieui. 
persecution of the Christians, Kleuker, An ha hr i. 7(j 

Sum Zeml.ivesta, p, 292. etseq., with Asseinaiiiu. (3) Father Chamith. History o(j ArmCni.i, > 

Aet, Martyr Or. et Occid Roma , 174S 153 , translated by Avdall 

'71 St. Martin, MOomrc* sur I’Armente, i. 406, 
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amtfpowerful king of Armenia, is allribuled lo the jealous ambi- 
lionw Ardeschir, the first King of Persia (1). Anah, of a noble Ar- 
inenifb race, was bribed by the promise of vast wealth and the 
second place in the empire, lo conspire against the life of Khosrov. 
Pretending lo take refuge in the Armenian dominions from th^ 
persecution of King Ardeschir, he was hospitably received in Ute 
city of Valarshapat. He struck the King to the heart, and rfed. 
warder of The Armenian soldiery, in their fury, pursued the assassin, who 
KI,0 * roT - wasdlrowned,during his flight, in the river Araxes. The vengeance 
of the soldiers wreaked itself upon his innocent family (2); the in¬ 
fant Gregory was alone saved by a Christian nurse, who took refuge 
in Caesarea. There the«future Apostle was baptized, and (thus runs 
the legend) by divine revelation received the name of Gregory. 
Ardeschir reaped all the advantage of the treachery of Anah, and 
Armenia sank into a Persian province. The conqueror consum¬ 
mated the crime of his base instrument; the whole family of Khos¬ 
rov was put to death, except Tiridales, who fled to the Roman do¬ 
minions, and one sister, Ktfnsrovedught, who was afterwards 
instrumental in the introduction of Christianity into the kingdom 
Tiridales served with distinction in the Roman armies of Dioclesian. 
and seized the favourable opportunity of reconquering his heredi¬ 
tary throne. The re-establishmenl of Armenia as a friendly power 
was an important event in the Eastern policy of Rome ; the simul¬ 
taneous conversion of the empire and its Eastern ally to the new reli¬ 
gion strengthened the bonds of union by a common religious interest 
iinflates, ’ Gregory re-enlered his native country in the train of the victo- 
AriucnKi r,0 * us Tiridales. Rut Tiridales was a bigoted adherent to the ancient 
religion of his country. This religion appears lohave been a min¬ 
gled form of corrupt Zoroastrianism and Grecian or rather Oriental, 
nature-worship, with some rites* of Scythian origin. Their chief 
deity was Aramazl, the Ortnuzd of the Magian system, but their 
temples were crowdei^with statues, and their altars reeked with 
animal sacrifices; usages revolting lo the purer Mngianism of Per¬ 
sia (3). The Babylonian impersonation of the female principle of 
generation, Anailis or Annhid, was one of their most celebrated 
divinities; and at the funeral of their great King Arlaces, many 
persons had immolated themselves, after the Scythian or Getic cus¬ 
tom, upon his body, * 

It was in the temple of Anailis, in the province of Ekelias, that 
Tiridales offered the sacrifice of thanksgiving for his restoration lo 
his hereditary throne. He commanded Gregory to assist in the ido- 
ivrM'cu- latrous worship. The Christian resolutely refused, and endured, 
r.Jpgorv. according to the Armenian history, twelve different kinds of lor- 

t 

l) Mot* r.homi, 71 riiutmch, Hist ;2) Acrotdmg to M Marnu, iwn ihiJdn*n 
Arm on i t * and othrr anlhonhps St Mar Allah werr saved 
tin, M^motrcs Mir I'UmMiir, i MS Ftr CHumicli, i 
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lure. II was disclosed lo the exasperated monarch, that (he apostate 
from the national religion was son to the assassin of his falser. 
Gregory was plunged into a deep dungeon, where he languished 
for fourteen years, supported by the faithful charity of a Christian 
''female. At the close of the fourteen years, a pestilence, attributed 
by the Christian parly to the divine vengeance, wasted the kingdom 
of Armenia. The virgin sister of Tirtdates, Khosrovedught (the 
daughter of Khosrov) had embraced the faith of the Gospel. By 
divine revelation (thus speaks the piety of the priestly historians), 
she advised the immediate release of Gregory. What Heaven had 
commanded, Heaven had approved by wonders. The King him¬ 
self, afflicted with the malady, was healed Jjy the Christian mis¬ 
sionary. The pestilence ceased ; the king, Ihtf nobles, the people, sl ^ n 0 " T r c l r h , 
almost simultaneously submitted to baptism. Armenia became at Ki«g. 
once a Christian kingdom. Gregory took the highest rank, as Arch¬ 
bishop of the kingdom. Priests were invited from Greece and 
Syria ; four hundred bishops were consecrated ; churches and re¬ 
ligious houses arose in every quarter; the Christian festivals and 
days of religious observance were established by law. 

But the severe truth of history must make the melancholy ac¬ 
knowledgment that the Gospel did not finally triumph without a 
fierce and sanguinary strife. The province of Dara, the sacred re¬ 
gion of the Armenians, crowded with their national temples, made 
a stern and determined resistance. The priests fought for their ivnem- 
altars with desperate courage, and it was only with the sword that 
churches could be planted in that irreclaimable district. In the ,,au ‘ 
war waged by Maxi min against Tiridates, in which the ultimate 
aim of the Roman Emperor, according lo Eusebius, was the sup¬ 
pression of Christianity, he may havebeeirfnvited and encouraged 
' by the rebellious Paganism of the subjects of Tiridates ( 1 \ 

Towards the close of the third century, while the religion of the m-uho.* 
East was undergoing tfiese signal revolutions, and the antagonist 
_ creeds of Magianism and Christianity were growing up into power¬ 
ful and hostile systems, and assuming an important influence on the 
political affairs of Asia ; while the East and the West thus began 
that strife of centuries which subsequently continued in a more 
tierce and implacable form in the conflict between Christianity and 
Mahometanism: a bold gmd ambitious adventurer in the career of 


^|) In a very curious extract from the ancient of the. civil war. Tlir following inscription 
Vrmenian historian Zenob, there is an account cn^n memo rated iho decisive* buttle :— 

The first battle in winch men bravely fought. 

I he leader of the warriors was Argaii, the clue! of tin* Priesthood. 

% Who lies here m his giave. 

And with him io,»8 men. 

'ltd this battle was fought for the godhead of Kisam. 

And for that of Chi ist 

l 

1 lu$ urujursliouably w:is the first religious w.it said lo be ol foreign, of Indian descent the? 
•metj the introduction of Christianity, It is a wore long hair. Sec Zeitschrist fufl dir Ktinde 
singular lact, that these ohslmate < idolaters wrir d*»s Morgenlande,, vol » p 2^8, 3T8 et srijq 
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religious change (1) attempted to unite the conflicting elements ; to 
reconcile the hostile genius of the East and of the West; to fuse 
togi&her, in one comprehensive scheme, Christianity, Zoroastria¬ 
nism, and apparently th f e Buddhism of India. It is singular to trace 
the doctrines of the most opposite systems, and of remote region?, 
assembled together and harmonised in the vast Eclecticism > of 
vjhnu. Mani (2). From his native Persia he derived his Dualism, his anla- 
gonist worlds of light and darkness; and from Magianism, likewise, 

*.. his contempt bf outward temple and splendid ceremonial. From 

Gnosticism, or rather from universal Orientalism, he drew the inse¬ 
parable admixture of physical and moral notions, theelernarhoslilily 
between mind and matter, the rejection of Judaism, and the identi- 
ticalion of the God* of the Old Testament with the evil spirit, the 
distinction between Jesus and the Christ, with the docetism, or the 
unreal death of the incorporeal Christ. From Cabalism, through 
Gnosticism, came the primal man, the Adam Ca;dmon of that sys¬ 
tem, and (if that be a genuine part of this system) the assumption of 
beautiful human forms, those of graceful boys and attractive virgins, 
by the powers of light, and their union with the male and female 
spirits of darkness. From India, he look the Emanation theory (all 
light was a part of the Deity, and in one sense the soul of the world), 
the metempsychosis, the triple division of human souls (the one the 
pure, which reascended at once, and was reunited to the primal 
light} the second the semi-pure, which having passed through a pur¬ 
gatorial process, returned to earth, to pass through a second ordeal 
of life; the third, of obstinate and irreclaimable evil): from India, 
perhaps, came his Homophorus, as the Greeks called it, his Allas, 
who supported the earth upon his shoulders, and his Splcndilenens, 
the circumambient air. From Chaldea, he borrowed the power of 
astral influences; and he approximated to the solar worship of ex — 
piring Paganism : Christ, the Mediator, .like the Milhra of his 
countrymen, had his dwelling in the sun (3). 

From his native country Mani derived the simple diet of fruits 
and herbs} from the Buddhism of India, his respect for animal life, 
which was neither to be slain for food or for sacrifice (4) 5 from all 

(1) Besides the original authorities, 1 have was allegorical, but how much his disciples pro 
tonsultcd for Maui awl lus doctrines, Hcausnbre, bahly did not, and his adversaries would not. 
Hist du Muinthmiiu 1 2 \ D’ilerbelot, art. Mam, know. See also the most curious passage about 
l>Hrdner, Credibility of Gospel History; Mosheun, the Maine lieu 11 metempsychosis, in the statement 
de Bel*. Christ, and Const Magnuui; Matter, ofTyrbo, in the Disputatio Archeldi et Manctis, 
Hist, du Gnosticinir, 11 354 . 1 have only seen aputl l\outh Italiquta: Sucne, vol. iv. 

Bttur's Manichuischu Religious System, since this (3) D’llerbdol, voc. Muni, 
chapter was written. 1 had anticipated, though (4) D’HerbeloL, voc. Mani. Augustine says 
not followed out so closely, the relationship to that ihey wept when they plucked vegetables for 
Rudhisrn, much of which, however, is evidently food, for in them also there was a certain porlion 
the common groundwork of all Orientalism. of life, which, according to him, was a part of 

(2) Augustine, in various passages, hut most the Deity. Dicilis enim dolorcm sentire fmctuiu, 
tally in what is given as an extract from the cum de arhoic carpitur, sentire dum concidilur, 
book of the Foundation.de Nat. Bom, p. 5i5. cuiu teritur,«urn coquitur, earn manditur. Cujus, 
Compare Beausobre, vol. ii» 386 , who seems to porro dementia* cat, pios se videri velle, quod 
consider it f^n abstract from some forged or spu- ah animalium nitpifeetione se tcinperent, cum 
nous work. Probably much of Mom's system oinnes suas escas rnsdem nnitnas Inhere dimiit. 
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UTc anii-materia)ist seels or religions, the abhorrence of all sensual 
indulgence, even the bath as well as the banquet •, the proscription, 
or, at least, the disparagement of marriage. And the whole ofmese 
foreign and extraneous tenets, his creative imagination blended 
with his own form of Christianity; for, so completely are they 
mingled, that it is difficult to decide whether Christianity or 
Magianism formed the groundwork of his system. From Chris¬ 
tianity he derived not, perhaps, a strictly Nicene, but more than 
an Arian, Trinity. His own system was the completion of the im¬ 
perfect revelation of the Gospel. He was a 'man invested with a’di¬ 
vine mission,—the Paraclete (for Mani appears to have distinguished 
between the Paraclete and the Holy Spirit), who was to consum¬ 
mate the great work auspiciously commenced, yet unfulfilled, by 
the mission of Jesus (1). Mani had twelve apostles. His Ertang, or 
Gospel, was intended to supersede the four Christian Evangelists, 
whose works, though valuable, he averred had been interpolated 
with many Jewish fables. The Acts, Mani altogether rejected, as 
announcing the descent of the Paraclete on the Apostles (2). On the 
writings of St. Paul, he pronounced a more favourable sentence. 
But his Ertang, it is said, was not merely the work of a prophet, 
but of a painter; for, among his various accomplishments, Mani 
excelled in that art. It was richly illustrated by paintings, which h. 
commanded the wonder of the age; while his followers, in deyout 
admiration, studied the tenets of their master in the splendid images, 
as well as in the sublime language, of the Marvellous Book. If this 
be true, since the speculative character of Mani’s chief tenets, their 
theogonical, if it may be so said, exlramundanc character, lay 
beyond the proper province of the painter (the imitation of existing 
beings, and that idealism which, though elevating its objects to an 
unreal dignity or beauty, is nevertheless faithful to the truth of 
nature) this imagery, with which his book was illuminated, was 
probably a rich sysleihf of Oriental symbolism, which may have been 
transmuted by the blind zeal of his followers, or the misapprehen¬ 
sion of his adversaries, into some of his more fanciful tenets. The 
religion of Persia was fertile in these emblematic figures, if not 
their native source; and in the gorgeous illuminated manuscripts 
.of the East, often full of allegorical devices, we may discover, 
perhaps, the antitypes of the Erlang of Mani (3). 

nmbus ut pulant, vhentibus, lanUinilnera el tated by r.rak ignorance, I now find this ron- 
inanihus et denlibus ingernut. Augustin, conlr.i jeeture followed out and illustrated with c<>- 
Faust.. lib. vv. i> 205, 206- 'Ibis is pure l!u:ld- r,pious learning by Ilanr. 

liism.* (2' ; bardner (v. It 183 ,1 suggests other rca 

(l) Lardncr, fol’owing Bcausobre, considers sons fui the rejection ol the Acts, 
the account of Maui’s predecessors. Seythianiis (3) It appears, 1 think, from Augustine, that 
and Terclimtlms, or Buddha, idle fictions. The all the splendid images of the sceptred king 
virgin birth assigned to Buddha, which appears ciowned with flowers, the hplendilcneiis and the 
to harmonise with the great Indian Mythos of Ho.nophurua, were allegorically interpreted. Si 
the origin of Buddhism, might warrant a conjee- non sunt acliigmata rulionis. phaut.ismata sunt 
lure thot this is an Oriental tradition of the cogitalionis, aut vecordin furoris. Si vero ani- 
Indian origin of some ol Mam's doctrines, dir- mala esse dicunter, Coclrn Fads!, xr. p 27J. 


■ paint 
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Mani (we blend together and harmonise as far as possible the 
corfaicting accounts of the Greeks and Asiatics) was of Persian 
hirtff*(l)> of the sacred race of the Magi. He wore the dress of a 
Persian of distinction : fnc lofty Babylonian sandals, the mantle of 
azure blue, the parti-coloured trowsers, and the ebony staff in hif * 
hand (2). He was a proficient in the learning of bis age and coun¬ 
try, a mathematician, and h/ld made a globe; he was deeply skilled, 
as appears from his system, in the theogonical mysteries of the 
East, and so w<hl versed in the Christian Scriptures, as to be said, 
and indeed he may at one time have been a Christian priest in the 
province of Ahoriaz, that bordered on Babylonia (3). He began to 
propagate his doctrine^ during the reign of Shah-poor, but the son 
of Ardisheer would dndure no invasion upon the established Ma- 
gianisrn (4). Mani tied from the wrath of his sovereign into Tur- 
kesthan; from thence lie is said to have visited India, and even 
China (5). In Turkesthan, he withdrew himself from the society of 
men, like Mahomet in the cave of Hera ((»), into a grotto, through 
which flowed a fountain of witer, and in which provision for a 
year had been secretly stored. His followers believed dial he hud 
ascended into heaven, to commune with the Deity. At the end of 
the year, he reappeared, and displayed his Erlang, embellished with 
its paintings, as the divine revelation |7''. 

In the theory of Mani, the one Supreme, who hovered in inac¬ 
cessible and uninfluenlia! distance over the whole of the Gnostic 
systems, the Brahm of the Indians, and the more vague and abstract 
Zcruanc Akercne of Zoroastrianism, holds no place. The ground¬ 
work of his system is an original and irreconcilable Dualism ,8). 
The two antagonist worlds of light and darkness, of spirit and 
matter, existed from eternity, separate, unmingled, unapproaching, 
ignorant of each other’s existence (9). The kingdom of light was^ 


I’hr extract from the "amatory snug" (contra 
h.iusl. \>. 5.), with tin - twelve age* (the great 
cycle of 12,000years) singing and casting Cowers 
upon the everlasting sceptred long , tin twelve 
gods (the signs ol the zodiac), and the hosts of 
angels, is evident!) the poctr), not the theology, 
of the system 

(t) Ills birth is assigned by the Chronicle of 
1 'dess.i to the yeai 231) lleausuhie, i. 

(2'l Beausohre, who is inclined to admit Iho 
gpnuuuieness of this des< ripLion, lit the \cts of 
Archil. no, has talon pains In show that llicir 
was nothing differing linm ihc ordmars Persian 
dress. Vol i, p, 117 etc 

(3) In the (tils ol Aichelaus he is called a 

haihurnus Persian, who understood no (ireek ( 
hut disputed in Svpac, 1 . ‘3(i. ' 

(4) Malcolm, i *79 

(3) Abutpharag, Its nasi, p 82. See I.ardtier, 
p. 167. 

(6) I.ardtier eonsideis the story of tbo cave a 
later invention borrowed from Mahomet. The 
relation of this circumstance by Mahometan au¬ 
thors leads uie to the opposite conclusion. They 
would rather ?ave avoided than invented points 

similitude between their prophet and " the 


impious S.uldiitoo,” as In is (ailed in the hur.in 
Itut see Paul’s ver\ ingenious and probable 
theory, winch iosolves it into a myth, and con¬ 
nects it with I lie Mithnac and still eailiee aslm- 
111111111 .il or irligious legends 

(7) Peausohn* ( 1 , 191, 192 ) would find the 
Caviar at which, according 1o the extant, hut 
much conltsled report, the ineniniable lonfe- 
rente between Archlaus and Main was held, 
al C.ishgar in Tiirkheslhan But independeni ol 
the impiohalniity of a (.luislian bishop setlhd 10 
Turkestlnih, ^hc whole hivtoiv is full of ilif- 
heullies, and nothing is less likely than that I lie 
reporl ol suih a ((inference should reaih the 
Greek 01 Syrian Gliristuus through the ho-ule 
lemlory of Persia. 

(81 Kpiphamus gives these words as the com 
mciiceiurnt ol Main’s work [in twenty-two hooks' 
on the Mysteries. Hr 0{Of XAi wMi, $u>( 
xu .1 trx OTOf, oty.ot8ov xai xotxov, to: 
TAP IV AXfC tt tvavTiat, tit xata fix (Ts V 
*tixoivoov S’xTjpav -^atTifre Epiphan 
Ha-rel Ixvi. 14. 

(9) H tr quidem 111 exordio fuerant dnar jub- 
stanti.T a see divers* Ft luminis quidem im- 
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held by God Ihe Father, who “ rejoiced in his own proper elerrjly, 
and comprehended in himself wisdom and vitality: ” his ^ost 
glorious kingdom was founded in a light and blessed region, * nich 
could not be moved or shaken. On one side of his most illustrious 
Vmd holy territory was the land of darkness, of vast depth and extent, 
fhhabiled by tiery bodies, and pestiferous races of beings (1). Civil 
dissensions agitated the world of darkne^; the defeated faction fled 
to the heights or to the extreme verge of their world (2). They be¬ 
held with amazement, and wilh envy, the beautiful and peaceful 
regions of light (3). They determined to invade the delightful 
realm; and the primal man, the archetypal Adam, was formed to 
defend the borders against this irruption of the hostile powers. He 
was armed with his five elements, opposed lo»those which formed 
the realm of darkness. The primal man was in danger of discom ¬ 
fiture in the long and fearful strife, had not Oromazd, the great 
power of the world of light, sent the living Spirit to his assistance. 
The powers of darkness retreated; but they bore away some 
particles of the divine light, and the extrication of these particles 
(portions of the Deity, according to flic subtile materialism of the 
system) is the object of the long and almost interminable strife of 
the two principles (4). Thus, part of the Divinity was interfused 
through the whole of matter- light was, throughout all visible 
existence, commingled wilh darkness (5). Mankind was the crea¬ 
tion or the offspring of the great principle of darkness, after this 
stolen and ethereal light had become incorporated wilh his dark and 
material being. Man was formed in the image of the primal Adam ; 
his nature was threefold, or perhaps duaiistic ; the body, Ihe con¬ 
cupiscent or sensual soul (which may have been the influence of 
the body on Ihe soul), and Ihe pure, celestial, and intellectual 
. spirit. Eve was of inferior, of darker, and more material origin; 


penum tejiebal betas Paler, in sua s.meta stirpo 
perpetuus, m virtule iiiagnificus,$natiua ipsa 
verus, iclernitcilo propria semper rxsullaiis, ton- 
tmens oputl s* sapientiam et sensu*- vitiles*** Ita 
aulein fund.ifn sunt ejnsden splendid issiniu icg* 
n.i super luodnm ct braljin Lcri.nti, ut a liullo 
unquam nut moven aul concuti possmt. Ajiud 
Aiigust, contra Kp Mamdi. c. 13 n. 16 

(l) The lealm of darkness was divided into 
live distinct circles, which may remind us of 
Dante’s hell, I Of infinite darkness, perpetually 
emanating, and of me meeivable stench 2 Be- 
vond these, that of muddy and tu"bic 1 .waters, with 
Ihcir inhabitants ; and 3 within, that of fierce 
and boisterous winds, with their prince .md thru 
parents. 4 A firry bul corruptible region (the re¬ 
gion of destroying fire), with its tedders and na¬ 
tions. f> In like manner, further within, a place 
full of smoke ami thick gloom, in which dwell 
the dreadful suvciei^u of the whole, with innu¬ 
merable princes around him, of whom lie was 
tin* soul and the source. Fvp. fundament apod 
Augustin contra M.iuich c, 14 - n. I if 

V'i) The world of darkness, according to one 
sl.u^inent, cleft tliig world of tight like a wedge 
■ Augustin tonr^rfraflt. iVj 2.) , 


another (Titus Bostrensis, 1 , 7.) it occupied the 
southern quarter of the universe. 'Phis, as Bnur 
ohsi rves, is Zoroastrianism, ttundchesch, part 
in. p. 62. 

(3) Theodoret, Ihrrrt. Fab i. 26 

(4) Epiplian Havel. Ixvi. 76. Titus Hoslrensis, 
Augustin dfc il.eret, c 46. 

(5j The celestial powers, during the long pro 
coss of commixture, assumed ullcmalely the most 
beautiful forms of the masculine and fcminin-'* 
sex, and mingled with the powers of daikness, 
who likewise became boys and virgins ; and 
from their conjunction proceeded the still com 
mingling world. This is probably an allegory, 
peihaps a painting. 'There is another fanciful 
poetic imagpof considerable beauty, and, possi- 
h’j, of the same allegonr character. The pure 
elementary spirits soared upwards in “then 
ships of lightin which they origuiltily suiled 
through the stainless element, those which were 
of a hotter natim* were dragged down to earth; 
those of a colder and more humid temperament 
were exhaled upwards to the elemental waters 
The ships ofli^ht are, in another view, the n» 

bestial bodies. , 

f/ 

I 
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for,the creating Arctaon, or spirit of evil, had expended all lije light, 
or|soui, upon man. Her beauty was the ratal tree or Paradise, for 
whi^h Adam was content to fall. It was by this union, that the 
sensual or concupiscent soul triumphed over the pure and divine 
spirit (1); and it is by marriage, by sexual union, that the darkening 
race was propagated. The intermediate, the visible world, which 
became the habitation of t inan, was the creation of the principle of 
good, by his spirit. This primal principle subsisted in trinal unity 
(whether from eternity might, perhaps, have been as fiercely agi¬ 
tated in the ftfanichean as in the Christian schools); the Christ, the 
first efflux of the God of Light, would have been defined by the 
Manichcan as in the Nicene creed, as Light of Light; he wasself- 
subsistent, endowed with all the perfect attributes of the Deity, and 
Yiis dwelling was in the sun (2). He was the Milhra of the Persian 
system; and the Manichean doctrine was Zoroastrianism under 
Christian .appellations (3). There is an evident difference between the 
Jesus and the Christos throughout the system; the Jesus Patibilis 
seems to be the imprisoned and suffering light. 

The Spirit, which made ftp the triple being of the primal prin¬ 
ciple of good, was an all pervading icthcr, the source of life and 
being; which continually stimulating the disseminated particles of 
light, was the animating principle of the worlds. He was the creator 
of the intermediate world, the scene of strife, in which the powers 
of light and darkness contested the dominion over man; the one 
assisting the triumph of the particle of light which formed the in¬ 
tellectual spirit, the other embruting and darkening the imprisoned 
light with the corruption and sensual pollutions of matter, llul the 
powers of darkness obtained the mastery, and man was rapidly 
degenerating into the baser destiny; the Jlornophorus, the Allas on 
whose shoulders the earth rests, began to tremble and toller under 
his increasing burden (4). Then the Christ descended from his 
dwelling in the sun; assumed a form apparently human; the Jews 
incited by the prince of darkness, crucified bis phantom form; but 

(I) De Mor. Manieliamr. c. 19. Acta Arilielai, ex viribus ac spirilali profusion® terrain quuqtie 
r. 10. concipienteiu, gignere patiliiLcm Jesinn, qui 

(a) According to the creed of Fa list ns, lus est \ ita et salus lioiiunum, qui suspensus ex 
virtue dwell ill llie suit, hiv wittilnm in the muon, llgnn. 

Apuil \ugu*t lib xxx. p, 333. (4) lloninpliorus and Ins ally, (he Kplendite- 

(,3) Till- Manirlir.ms wen; Trinitarian*, or at nens, wlio assists bun in maintaining the earth 
least used 1 Unitarian language. Augustin con- in us equilibrium, is one of the most inenn- 
tra Fausl. i, »x. JNos Pains quidem Dei onnnpo- giuou.s and least necessary partsni the Manichcan 
tenlis.el (.lirisli lilii ejus, et SpiritusSanctiuiitini s\ stein. 

idemque suh triplui appellation® cotiinus mi- Is the origin of these images the notion of 
men , sed I'ulrein quidem ipsum luccin incole r e supporters of tlie earth whirh are so common in 
summnin ae prim'pjleiu, quam Paulusalias iuac- llie Cast ’ Are any of these fables older than the 
eessibilein vocat; Filiuui \cro in hue secund.i ac introduction of Mauicheism? Is it the old Indian 
s isibili luce lonsistue, qm ipioniam Ml cl ipse table under another form? or is it the Greek 
goinintu, ut turn Apostolus novit, Christum ill- Atlas ? 1 am inclined to look to India for the 
cons c-se Hei virtutem it'Dei snpieriliom, virtu- origin. 

tern quidrm ejus ill sole hahitare credimus, sa- Ueausobre's objection, that such a fiction is 
pientiam vero in lima • nee nm el Spiritus inconsistent with Mam’s mathematical know- 
Saiieli, qui est inajeslas terti.i, aeiis huncomnein ledge, and his formation of a globe, is of no 
ambi turn seCcm latemur ac diversorium, eujiis innmsjderablo weight, if it is not mere poetry. 
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he left behind his Gospel, which dimly and imperfectly taught, 
what was now revealed in all its full effulgence by Mani lie 
Persian. r 

The celestial bodies, which had been formed by the living spirit 
"\f the purer element, were the witnesses and co-operators in the 
gVeal strife (.1). To the sun, Ihc dwelling of the Christ, were drawn 
up the purified souls, in which the principle of light had prevailed, 
and passed onward for ablution in the pure water, which forms 
the moon ; and then, after fifteen days, returned to IJic source of 
light in the son. The spirits of evil, on the creation of the visitle 
world, lest they should fly away, and bear off into irrecoverable 
darkness the light which was still floating about, had been seized 
by the living spirit, and bound to the stars. Bence the malignant 
influences of the constellations ; hence all the terrific and destruc¬ 
tive fury of the elements. While the soft and refreshing and ferti¬ 
lising showers arc the distillation of the celestial spirit, the thunders 
are the roarings, the lightning the flashing wrath, the hurricane 
the furious breath, the torrent and destructive rains the sweat, of 
the Ibrmon of darkness. This wralt* is peculiarly excited by the 
extrication of the passive Jesus, who was said to have been begotten 
upon the all-conceiving earth, from his power, by the pure Spirit. 
The passive Jesus is an emblem, in one sense, it should seem, or 
type of mankind; more properly, in another, of the imprisoned 
deity or ligtit. For gradually the souls of men were drawn upwards 
to the purifying sun; they passed through the twelve signs of the 
zodiac to the moon, whose waving and waning was the reception and 
transmission of light to the sun, and from the sun to the Fountain ' 
of Light. Those which were less pure passed again through diffe¬ 
rent bodies, gradually became dcfa)caled, during (his long metem¬ 
psychosis : and there only remained a few obstinately and invele- 
ralely cmbrulcd in darkness, whom the final consummation of the 
visible world would lea^e in the irreclaimable society of the evil 
powers. At that consummation, the Hornophorus would shake off 
his load; the world would be dissolved in fire (2); the powers of 
darkness cast back for all eternity to their primeval stale; the 
condemned souls would be kneaded up for ever in impenetrable 
mailer, while the purified souls, in martial hosts, would surround 
the frontier of the region of tight, and for ever prohibit any new 
irruption from the antagonist world of darkness. 

The worship of the Manicheans was simple ; they built no altar, 


(1) Lardncr lias well expressed the Ma niche an 
notion of the formation of lie celestial bodies, 
which were made, llie if the good fire, the 

moon oi the good w ilrr ‘‘ha word, not to he 
too minute, tin* Creator foim<'d the mid and moon 
nnl ul those parts of tin It lit winch had pre- 
drived their original punt} . The •visible or in* 
fen or heavens t tor now vve do not speak of ihr 

II. 


supreme heaven’) and the rest of the planets 
wcie formed of those part* of light which were 
but little corrupted with taialtcr. The rest he left 
in out world, which are no other than tlm«e 
parts of light which had «uifrred most by the 
t ontdgion ol mpltcr/' Lardner's Works, 4to erf 

u. 1U3. 

(2) Acta Di’sput, cb ii Epiphan.fi>' 58- 

2 
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they raised no temple, they had no images, they had no imposing 
c^ emonial. Pure and simple prayer was their only form of adora- 
tiofl v (1) ; they did not celebrate the birth or Christ, for or his birth 
they denied the reality ;* their paschal feast, as they equally disbe¬ 
lieved the reality of Christ’s passion, though kept holy, had little 
of the Christian form. Prayers addressed to the sun, or at least 
with their faces directed 'o that tabernacle in which Christ dwelt; 
hymns to the great principle of light; exhortations to subdue the 
dark and sensual element within, and the study of the marvellous 
book of Mani, constituted their devotion. They observed the Lord’s 
day; they administered baptism, probably with oil; for they seem 
(though this point is obscure) to have rejected water-baptism; they 
celebrated the Eucharist; but as they abstained altogether from wine, 
they probably used pure water or water mingled with raisins (2). 
Their manners were austere, and ascetic; they tolerated, but only 
tolerated marriage, and that only among the inferior orders (3) : the 
theatre, the banquet, even the bath, were severely proscribed. 
Their diet was of fruits and herbs; they shrunk with abhorrence 
from animal food ; and wilh'Buddhist nicety, would tremble at the 
guilt of having extinguished the principle of life, the spark, as it 
were, of celestial light, in the meanest creature. This involved 
them in the strangest absurdities and contradictions, which arc 
pressed against them by their antagonists with unrelenting logic (4). 
They admitted penitence for sin, and laid the fault of their delin¬ 
quencies on the overpowering influence of matter (5). Mani suf- 


(j) Faustus expresses this sentiment very 
lie—ly. Item P.I g.ini ari^, dclubris, si in u lace is, 
nttjue inernso Benin ciiU-ndnm pul,ml. J-.go ab 
Ins in line <|nuc(ue muftiun diveisus mrrdn, (|ui 
ipsiim me, si liioclo sun digmis, rafiniiabilc l)ei 
lemphim puto. \ivum viv.r m,je.,talis simula¬ 
crum Christum fiiiuiuejus accipio , a ram, menlem 
purls arlibus ct disciplims imbulam Ilniiorcs 
quoque til vinos at- sacrifice in solis nraliuiiibns. 
ct jpsis puns et simplicibus pono. l-aust. apud 
August, x*. 3 

'I'hey bitterly taunted the Catholics with ibe-ir 
Paganism, llirir sacrifices, their agap.c, their 
idols, their martyrs, their Gentile holidays and 
iilcs. Ibid. 

(2) August contra Faust. Disput. i. 2, 3. 

(3) St. Augustine accuses them of breaking 
the filth commandment. Tu aulem doctiin.i da— 
moinacti didecisli lniiniccis depuUre paren 1 .es 
tuns, quod te per concubjluin m carne ligave- 
rint, el hue modu utiipie deo I no imiuundas 
compedes unposucriiit. Adv. Faust. lib xv. p. 
278 Opmantur ct pr.cdicant diabolum lecisse 
alque junxisse masculain et feminam. Idem, lib. 
xix. p. 331 Bispluct crescite ct multiplica- 
inini,” m- Opi vestra multiplicentur ergastu’, 1 , 
etc. Adv. Secundam. c. 2t. 

'A 7reX t0 ’®‘ tl ^sLyt»\ Kett a.pfocTi«-iasv 
Kct/ Tsxvowonttc, 'net yen f7rt7rxtiov » 
J'uvcty.n; ivoutiio-ii t» t/>.« nxnrei tmv too 
yivovf . Alexand. I.ycop. c. 4. 

They asserted, indeed, that, 'their doctrinps 
went no farther in this respect than those of the 
Catholic Clxristiaris. Fauslus, 30. c. 4. Their 


opposition to marriage is assigned as among the 
causes of the enmity of the Persian king l\cx 
>ero IVrsarum, cum vidissot lam Catholieos et 
lipiscopos, ipiam Mainch,CDS Malii-t is serial ius, 
a implies absLmere; in Munich.r.is cpudein sen- 
tenllam mortis tulit. Ad Clu islianos vein idem 
edirtiim manat it (ilium igilur Christiani ad 
regem confugissent, jussil ille discriiiien cpiale 
inter iitrosque esset, sibi expom, Apud tssc 
mail, llibliqih. Oi lent, vn 220. 

'Ihere were, however, very iliKereiit rules of 
diet and of maimers for [lie elect and the audi¬ 
tors, mm li resembling those of the monks and 
other Christians among tile Catholics. See i[im- 
talionsin l.aidner, u lflti. 

[4) St. Augustine’s Tieatise do Mor Maiiicli.c- 
or. is full of these extraurdinaiy thaiges. In the 
Confessions (in. 10), he says thal the lig wept 
when it was plucked, and the parent Iron poured 
foi tli tears of milk , “ that pailiths of the true 
and Supreme God were imprisoned in an apple, 
and could riot be sel free but by tin* touch ol one 
ol the elect. II eaten, therefore, by one not a 
Maincliean, it was a deadly sin, and hence they 
are charged with making it a sin to give any 
thing which had life to a poor man not a Main- 
cheau.” “They showed more compassion to the 
fruits of the earth than to human beings.” They 
abhorred husbandry, it is said, as continually 
wounding life, even in clearing a field of thorns; 
“ so much more were they friends of gourds 
than of men.” 

(5) An acknowledgment of the hlamelessness 
of their manners is extorted from St. Augustine; 
at least he admits thal, as far as his knowledge as 
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fered the fate of all who attempt to reconcile conflicting parties 
without power to enforce harmony between them. He was de¬ 
claimed and rejected with every mark of indignation and abhorrence 
by both. On his return from exile (1), indeed, he was received 
wjlh respect and favour by the reigning sovereign, Hormouz, the 
son of Sliahpoor, who bestowed upon him a castle named Arabion. 

In this point alone the Greek and Oriental accounts coincide. It 
was from his own castle that Mani attempted to propagate his doc¬ 
trines among the Christians in the province of Babylonia. The fanje 
of Maroellus, a noble Christian soldier, for his charitable acts in 
the redemption of hundreds of captives, designated him as a convert 
who might be of invaluable service lo the cause of Manicheism. 
According to the Christian account, Mani experienced a signal dis- 
eomtiture in his conference with Archclaus, bishop of Cascar ( 2 ). 

Hut his dispute with the Magian Hierarchy had a more fearful o<au, n r 
termination. It was an artifice of the new king Haharam to tempt Mj “‘ 
the dangerous teacher from his castle. He was seized, flayed alive, 
and his skin, stuffed with straw, plaqpd over the gale of the city 
Shahpoor. 

But wild as may appear his doctrines, they expired not with 
their author. The anniversary of his death was hallowed by his 
mourning disciples The sect was organized upon the Christian 
model: he left his twelve apostles, his seventy-two bishops (4), his 
priesthood. His distinction between the Elect (5) or the Perfect, 
and the Hearers or Catechumens, offered an exact image of the 
orthodox Christian communities; and the latter were permitted to 
marry, lo eat animal food, and cultivate the earth (G). In the East Pio raf;; ,- 
aud in Ihe West the doctrines spread with the utmost rapidity 5 and 
the deep impression which they made upon ifce mind of man, may 
be estimated by Manicheism having become almost throughout 
Asia and Europe, a by-word of religious animosity. In the Maho¬ 
metan world the tenets of the Sadducean, the impious Mani, are 
branded as the worst and most awful impiety* In the West the 


a nearer, lie ran charge tliem will; no iiniuo- 
1 alt!v Conti I'niumat. in mil In other parts 
oi his writings, especially m the trail lie Monb. 
Maim.lia'iu, lie is mure unfavourable But see 
the remarkable passage, limit,i Viiust v. i , in 
winch the Mainehc.in contrasts bis ivoih with the 
faith of the orthodox Christian, g 

(1) According to Malcolm he did not return 
till the reign of lkiharun. 

(2) Some of the objections of Beausobrc to 
this conferenie appear insiipcruble. Allow a city 
named Casiar, can weircdil tlie choiceof (ireek, 
cren Heathen, rhetoricians and grammarians as 
assessors in surh a i.ly and in suih a 
contest f Archclaus, it must indeed be confessed, 
plays flic sophist, and if Mam had been no 
more powerful as a rcasonei, or as a speaker, 
he would hardly have distracted the Bust 
and West with his doctrines. It is not im¬ 
probably ail imaginary dialogue in the form, 
though certainly not in the style, of Plato. See 


the best edition ol it, in Booth’s Uchqut.T Sacra. 

(i) Augustin lontr. hpist Ataiucli.i i, e. 9. 
The div of Mam’s death was kept holy by his 
followers, because he read) died , the ciuiiluiou 
ingleeled, because Christ had but seeming /> 
expuod on the eioss, 

(4) Augustin. tie ll.eres, <. 46- 
^6) Tlie strangest notion was, that vegetables 
used lor food neri purihrd, that is, Ihe divine 
principle nl hlr and light separated from the. 
mulct ml ami impure, by passing through the 
boon's of the lileit. l’nihent gliincuta eleilis 
sms, ut dnma ilia substantia in eoruin ventre 
purg.ila, impetret eis veniain, quorum Icaditnr 
oblalioiie piirgandu. Augustin, lie ll.eres, c 46. 
ll was a merit in the hearers to make these olfei- 
liigs. Compare Confess iv. 1 

(li'l A util Lures« qui appellantur apud eos, et 
earmbus vescuntur, ct agros colunt, et si volue- 
rint, uxores habent quonitn nihil fiiiuut qm 
vocantur Elccti. A iq list in lipisi. ervwvti. 
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ptogress or the believers in this most dangerous of Heresiarchs was 
s<? successful, that the followers of Mani were condemned to the 
flaAies or to the mines, and the properly of those who introduced 
the “ execrable usageS r and foolish laws of the Persians” into the 
peaceful empire of Rome, confiscated to the imperial treasury. One 
of the edicts of Dioclesian was aimed at their suppression (1). St. 
Augustine himself (2) wP.h difficulty escaped the trammels of their 
creed, to become their most able antagonist; and in every century 
of Christianity, Manichcism, when its real nature was as much un¬ 
known as theCopernican system, was a proverb of reproach against 
all sectaries who departed from the unity of the Church. 

The extent of its success may be calculated by the implacable 
hostility of all othet religions to the doctrines of Mani : the causes 
of that success are more difficult to conjecture. Manicheism would 
rally under its banner the scattered followers of the Gnostic sects : 
but Gnosticism was never, it should seem, popular; while Mani¬ 
cheism seems to have had the power of exciting a fanatic attach¬ 
ment to its tenets in the lower orders. The severe asceticism of 
their manners may have produced some effect; but in this res¬ 
pect they could not greatly have outdone monastic Christianity; 
and the distinct and definite impersonations of their creed, always 
acceptable to a rude and imaginative class, were encountered by 
formidable rivals in the deemonology, and more complicated form 
of worship, which was rapidly growing up among the Catholics (3). 
Triumph 1° lh e Eastern division of the Roman empire, Christianity had 
of u.nst). obtained a signal victory. It had subdued by patient endurance the 
violent hostility of Galerius; it had equally defied the insidious 
policy of Maximin; it had twice engaged in a contest with the civil 
government, and twice come forth in triumph. The edict of tole¬ 
ration had been extorted from the dying Galerius; and the Pagan 
Hierarchy, and more splendid Pagan ceremonial, with which 
Maximin attempted to raise up a rival power, fell to the ground 
on his defeat by Liginius, which closely followed that of Maxentius 
by Constantine. The Christian communities had publicly reassem¬ 
bled; the churches were rising in statelier form in all the cities; 

(1) See the edict in Roulh, iv. p. 285- Some tasmata pix mentis screnitate superare. *“* 

doubt has been thrown on its authenticity. It is lili in vos sa-viant, qui nesciuul quibus snspiriis 
questioned by S. Basnage and by Lardner, ct gemitibus fiat, ut ex quantulacunque parte 
though admitted by Beausobre, 1 cannot think possit intclligi Ileus. Vostrenio llli in vos 
the ignorance which it betrays of the “ true sxviant, qfei minquam tali errore decepti sint, 
principles of the Manirliees,” the argument ad- quuli vos deceptos vident Conlr. Kpist. Mam- 
duccd by l.ardner, as of the least weight. Dioile- chati, c. 2. But the spirit of controversy was too 
sian’s predecessors were as little acquainted with strong for the charily and justice of Augustine, 
the “true principles of Christianity,” yet "in- The tract which appears to me to giv«the fairest 
demned them in their public proceedings. view of the real controversy, is the Disputatio 

(2) There is something very beautiful in the contra 1’orlunatum. 

language of St. Augustine, and at the same time (3) The Mamcheans were legally condemned 
nothing ran show more clearly the strong hold under Valentiuian and V a lens. The houses m 
which Mannheism had obtained on the Chris- which they held their meetings were confiscated 
linn world, llli in vos sxviant, qui nesciuut cum to the state (God. Thcodos. xvi. 3.). By Theo- 
quo lahore verum inveniatur”et quam difficile dosius, they were declared infamous, and tuca 
raveantur errores. llli in vos sxviant qui nes- pahte of inheriting by law, xvi, ( 7 . 
limit quath rarura ctarduum sit earnalia phau 
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the bishops had reassumed their authority over their scattered But 
undiminished flocks. Though, in the one case, indignant aninjjb- 
sity, and the desire of vindicating the severity of their measures 
against a sect dangerous for its numbers as well as its principles, 
in the other the glowing zeal of the martyr may be suspected of 
some exaggeration, yet when a public imperial edict, and the 
declarations of the Christians themselves,‘assert the numerical pre¬ 
dominance of the Christian party, it is impossible to doubt that their 
numbers, as well as their activity, were imposing an#formidable. Christian, 
In a rescript of Maximin he stales, that it had been forced on the 
observation of his august fathers, Dioclesian and Maximian, that 
almost all mankind had abandoned the worship of their ancestors, 
and united themselves to the Christian sect (l)-,. and Lucianus, a 
presbyter of Antioch, who suffered martyrdom under Maximin, 
asserts in his last speech that the greater part of the world had 
rendered its allegiance to Christianity; entire cities, and even the 
rude inhabitants of country districts (2). These statements refer 
more particularly to the East; and in Uje East various reasons would 
lead to the supposition, that the Christians bore a larger proportion Different- 
to the rest of the population than in the other parts of the empire, 
except perhaps in Africa. The East was the native country of the *° 
new religion; the substratum of Judaism, on which it rested, was gat.onot 
broader; and Judaism had extended its own conquests much farther r a „ny! 
by proselylism, and had thus prepared the way for Christianity. 

In Egypt and in the Asiatic provinces all the early modifications of 
Christian opinions, the Gnostic sects of all descriptions, had arisen; 
showing, as it were, by their fertility, the exuberance of religious 
life, and the congeniality of the soil to their prolific vegetation. 

The constitution of society was, in some respects, more favourable 
than in Italy to the development of the new religion. But it may 
be questioned whether the Western provinces did not at last offer 
the most open field for ifk free and undisputed course. In the East, 
the civilisation was Greek, or, in the remoter regions, Asiatic. 

The Romans assumed the sovereignty, and the highest offices of 


(1) owrstVTdc x\i8pdvou( s xx- 

TXkttp9ii(r»C tdc tmv 8s»v 8pti?xtixi, 
Tfi> sflvsf t«Zv Xpixrixvav xv/J./xty.i^a'Txt. 
Ajn.il Eusob Ec. Hist. ix. 9. • 

(2) Pars pnpne ninndi jam major liuic veritate 
■'.<Ut.jmlat.ir, urbes Integra-; nut s. ill bis .-.liquid 
susj.i-fturn videatur, rontestalur de his etiam 
agrrslis inamis, ignara figment). ’(his speech, it 
is true, is only contained in the Latin translation 
of Eusebius by Rufiuus. But there is a calm cha¬ 
racter in its lone, -which avouches its authenti¬ 
city The high authority of Porsou and Itr 
Routh require the addition of the following note. 
“ Pra-stitisse nliis multitudme his qunque tem¬ 
per! bus Chnstianos, scriptum ex tat apud Por- 
phyrium.qui eos alicubinominavit touc wAsio- 

ut me olim fecit crrtiorem erudilissimns 


Porsonus." Routh, Reliquiae Sacra*, iii. 193 : 
Gibbon has attempted to four, a calculation of the 
relative numbers of the Christians (see eh. xv. 
vnl. 11 . p, 303. with my note); he is, perhaps, 
in. lined to underrate the proportion which they 
bore to the lleathrns. Yet, notwithstanding th« 
quotations above, and the high authority of 
Porson and of Routli, t should venture to doubt 
tl#ir being the majority, except, possibly, in a 
few Eastern cities. In fact, in a population so 
fluctuating as that of the empire at this time, 
any accurate calculation would have been nearly 
impossible. M. Beugnot agrees very much w-th 
Gibbon , and, I should conceive, with regard to 
the West, is cljarly right, though I shall allege 
presently some reasons for the rapid progress of 
Christianity in the West of Europe, t 
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tire government were long held by men of Italian birth. Some of 
ll|e richer patricians possessed extensive estates in the different 
pr&vinces, but below this the native population retained its own ’ 
habits and usages. Urfiess in the mercantile towns, which were 
crowded with foreign settlers from all quarters, who brought their 
manners, their customs, and their deities, the whole society was 
Greek, Syrian, or Egyptian. Above all, there was a native religion; 
and however this loose confederacy of religious republics, of in¬ 
dependent colleges, or fraternities of the local or the national 
priesthoods, might only be held together by the bond of common 
hostility to the new faith, yet every where this religion was ancient, 
established, conformed to the habits of the people, endeared by 
local vanity, strengthened by its connection with municipal privi¬ 
leges, recognised by the homage, and sanctioned by the worship 
of the civil authorities. The Roman prefect, or proconsul, consi¬ 
dered every form ofPaganism as sufficiently identified with that of 
Rome, to demand his respect and support: every where he found 
deities with the same names pr attributes as those of the imperial city; 
and every where, therefore, there was an alliance, seemingly close 
and intimate, between the local religion and the civil government, 
onhe In the Western provinces, Gaul, Spain, and Britain, but more 
particularly in Gaul, the constitution of society was very different. 
It was Roman, formed by the influx of colonists from different 
quarters, and the gradual adoption of Roman manners by the na¬ 
tives. It had grown up on the wane ofPaganism. There was no 
old or established or national religion. The ancient Druidism bad 
been proscribed as a dark and inhuman superstition, or had gra¬ 
dually worn away before the progress of Roman civilisation. Out 
of Italy, the gods of Jlaly were, to a certain degree, strangers : the 
Romans, as a nation, built no temples in their conquered pro¬ 
vinces : the munificence of an individual, sometimes, perhaps, of 
the reigning Caesar, after having laid dovfn the military road, built 
the aqueduct, or encircled the vast arena of the amphitheatre, 
might raise a fane do his own tutelary divinity ( 1 ). Of the foreign 
settlers, each brought his worship 5 each set up his gods; vestiges 
of every kind of religion, Greek, Asiatic, Milhriac, have been dis¬ 
covered in Gaul, but none was dominant or exclusive. This stale 
of society would require or welcome, or at all events offer less re¬ 
sistance to the propagation of a new faith! After it had once passed 
the Alps ( 2 ); Christianity made rapid progress; and the father of 
Constantine may have been guided no less by policy than huma¬ 
nity, in his reluctant and merciful execution of the persecuting 
edicts of Dioclesian and Galerius. 

(l) Iiumenius, in bis panegyric on Constau- or Vienne; the other was at Auturi. F.umru. 
iinr, mentions two temples of ikpollo; of one. Pal)eg xxi., with the note of Cellarius. 

" the most ( t>eauliful in the world,” the site is (2) Serius trails alpcx, religione l)ei susirida ? 
unknown >4 is supposed to have been at I,yoii5 Sulpec, Sever. H. E. lib. li 
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Such was the position of Christianity when Constantine edm- 
inenced his struggle for universal empire : in the East, thoughjfrc- 
jecled by the ancient rival of Rome, the kingdom of Persia, it was 
acknowledged as the religion of the stale bf a neighbouring nation •, 
in the Roman provinces, it was emerging victorious from a period 
of the darkest trial 5 and though still threatened by the hostility of 
Maximin, that hostility was constrained to wear an artful disguise; 
and when it ventured to assume a more open form, was obliged 
to listen, at least with feigned respect, to the remonstrances of the 
victorious Constantine. In the North, at least in that part from 
which Constantine derived his main strength, it was respected and 
openly favoured by the government. Another striking circum¬ 
stance might influence the least superstitious*mind, and is stated 
by the ecclesiastical historian, not to have been without effect on 
Constantine himself. Of all the Emperors who had been invested 
with the purple, either as Augusti or Cajsars, during the persecu¬ 
tion of the Christians, his father alone, the protector of Christianity, 
had gone down to an honoured and peaceful grave (1). Dioclesian, 
indeed, still lived, but in what, no doubt, appeared to most of his 
former subjects, an inglorious retirement. However the philoso- End of the 
pliy of the abdicated emperor might teach him to show the vege- r Z7s"S 
tables of his garden, as worthy of as much interest to a mind of chr,s ‘'- 
rcal dignity as the distinctions of worldly honour: however he may 
have been solicited by a falling and desperate faction to resume the 
purple, his abdication was no donbt, in general, attributed to causes 
less dignified than the contempt of earthly grandeur. Conscious 
derangement of mind (a malady inseparably connected, according 
to the religious notions of Jew, Pagan, probably of Christian, dur¬ 
ing that age, with the divine displeasure^, or remorse of con¬ 
science, was reported to embitter the calm decline of Dioclesian’s 
life. Instead of an object of envy, no doubt, in the general senti¬ 
ment of mankind, he \*as thought to merit only aversion or con¬ 
tempt. Muximian (Herculius), the colleague of Dioclesian, after 
resuming the purple, engaging in base intrigues, or open warfare, 
against his son Maxentius, and afterwards against his protector 
Constantine, had anticipated the sentence of the executioner. Se- 
verus had been made prisoner, and forced to open his own veins. 
Galerius, the chief author of the persecution, had experienced the 
most miserable fate; be had wasted away with a slow and agonizing 
and loathsome disease. Maximin alone remained, hereafter to 


(l) Eusoli. Vit. Const i. 21., Sorr.it. Ereles. 
Hist. i. 11. Tlic la,>;;ua£C of the Ecclesiastical 
Historian Socrates is remarkable. Constantine, 
hesajs, was meditating the liberation of the 
empire from its tyrants xcti « v iv TilM- 
HctuTii ppoitli'i, ewtvoti Tivst 0tov i-rrt- 
xovfov trpai Titv fia-X i]V KotAeo-eis, xa,tct 
vot/v <Ti tit tvi'iv wvccvts tt 


tipi AioxXmti*»ov, fipi too; tXA.#yirv 
SeoiJ; Siaxii/xtyov. uSpiaxit/ T6 tit a ctv- 
tou wttTwp, Kovctsivtioc, eLtrtatpa.piie 
tat KkXMvaiv Bpnax.fia.(, tuJ'a.ifjioiiatfpov 

TQV /?10V J *6V • It was in ibis mood el 
mind that he saw the vision of thji cross. Sow, 
Reel Hist. i. 2. » 
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perish in miserable obscurity. Nor should it be forgotten, that the 
gnat persecutor of the Christians had been the jealous tyrant of 
Cbhstanline’s youth. Constantine had preserved his liberty, per¬ 
haps his life, only by the boldness and rapidity of his flight from 
the court of Galerius (1). 

*££ Under all these circumstances, Constantine was advancing against 
t,ne Rome. The battle of Verona had decided the fate of the empire : 
Maxeii- the vast forces of Maxentius had melted away before the sovereign 
tlUi ‘ of Gaul: but the capital was still held with the obstinacy of despair 
by the voluptuous tyrant Maxentius. Constantine appeared on the 
banks of the Tiber, though invested with the Roman purple, yet 
*• «> 312. a foreign conqueror. Many of his troops were barbarians, Kells, 
Germans, Britons;'yet, in all probability, there were many of the 
Gaulish Christians in his army. Maxentius threw himself upon the 
gods, as well as upon the people of Rome : he attempted with des¬ 
perate earnestness to rally the energy of Roman valour under the 
awfulness of the Roman religion. 

Jr Ma«o- During lhe earl y P arl of ,lis re ign, Maxentius, intent upon his 
tms Xcn ' pleasures, had treated the religious divisions of Rome with care¬ 
less indifference, or had endeavoured to conciliate the Christian 
party by conniving at their security. The deification of Galerius 
had been, as it were, an advance to the side of Paganism. The re¬ 
bellion of Africa, which lie revenged by the devastation of Carthage, 
was likely to bring him into hostile contact with the numerous 
Christians of that province. In Rome itself an event had occurred, 
_ which, however darkly described, was connected with the antago¬ 
nist religious parlies in the capital. A fire had broken out in the 
temple of the Fortune of Rome. The tutelary deity of the Roman 
greatness, an awful omen in this dark period of decline and disso¬ 
lution, was in danger. A soldier, it is difficult to ascribe such teme¬ 
rity to any one but a Christian fanatic, uttered some words of insult 
against the revered, and it might be alienated, goddess. The indig¬ 
nant populace rushed upon the traitor to the majesty of Rome, and 
summoned the praetorian cohorts to wreak their vengeance on all 
who could be supposed to share in the sentiments of the apostate 
soldier. Maxentius is accused by one Christian and one Pagan his¬ 
torian, of having instigated the tumult; by one Pagan he is said to 
have used his utmost exertions to allay its fury. Both statements 
may be true; though at first he may have given free scope to the 
massacre, at a later period he may have taken alarm, and attempted 


(l) In Jin letter to Sapor, King of Persia, 
Constantine himself acknowledges the influence 
of these motives on his minds OV WOXXoi TtSv 
T»«f* HaatKivo-ivTuv, juavioicfWi 7tKcl- 

vatif u;ra.^ 8 «VTSC, ifvHffsto-- 

6ui, «tXX 'SKtlVOl/t »7TU\irctC TOiOOTOV 


'Tifj.cefov t«X0c Jcce.T*v«uaersv, one way 
TO fAi'v eJtt/vouf avflpaVav yhoc, ret( 
£jf.*iva>y vufjufiopa; aLvr ctxxoi/ •jrctpu.j'iiy- 
(*■<*■ toc, ia-apaiTOOc to7{ to, o/woi a. £*koutn 
TiBtrBa.i. A pud Throdorct. Ecc. Hist, j. c. 25 
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lo restore the peace of the city (1). Of the direct hostility of MaxeA- 
tius to Christianity, the evidence is dubious and obscure. A Roman 
matron preferred the glory, or the crime of suicide, rather than 
submit to his lustful embraces, but it was*lhe beauty, no doubt, 
oot the religion of Soplironia, which excited the passions of Maxen- 
tius, whose licentiousness comprehended almost all the noble fa¬ 
milies of Rome in its insulting range (2).*The Papal history, not 
improbably resting on more ancient authority, represents Maxen- 
tius as degrading the Pope Marcellus lo the humble fsnetion of t a 
groom,—the predecessor of the Gregories and Innocents swept 
the imperial stable (3). 

The darkening and more earnest Paganism of Maxenlius is more h» p a8 «- 
clearly disclosed by the circumstances of his la!<?r history. lie had u,im ' 
over listened with trembling deference lo the expounders of signs 
and omens. He had suspended his expedition against Carthage, 
because the signs were not propitious (4). Before the battle of Ve¬ 
rona, he commanded the Sybilline books to be consulted. “ The 
enemy of the Romans will perish,” answered the prudent and am¬ 
biguous oracle • but who could be the enemy of Rome but the fo¬ 
reign Constantine, descending from his imperial residence at Treves, 
with troops levied in the barbarous provinces, and of whom the gods 
of Rome, though not yet declaredly hostile to their cause, might 
entertain a jealous suspicion. 

On the advance of Constantine, Maxenlius redoubled his reli¬ 
gious activity. He paid his adoration at the altars of all the gods:, 
he consulted all the diviners of future events (5). He had shut , 
himself in his palace, the adverse signs made him take refuge in*a 
private house (6). Darker rumours were propagated in the East: 
he is reported to have attempted to read tho secrets of futurity in 
the entrails of pregnant women (7); to have sought an alliance with 
the infernal deities, and endeavoured by magical formularies to 
avert the impending danger. However the more enlightened Pagans 
might disclaim the weak, licentious, and sanguinary Maxenlius, as 
the representative either of the Roman majesty or the Roman reli¬ 
gion, in the popular mind, probably, an intimate connection united 
the cause of the Italian sovereign with the fortunes and the gods 
of Rome. It is possible that Constantine might attempt lo array 


(t) The silence of Faiseliins ns to the Chris¬ 
tianity of the soldier, may be thought on insu¬ 
perable objection to this view. Pul in the first 
place, the Eastern bishop was but nnperfeetlv 
informed on the aff.ms of Home, and might 
hesitate, if aware of the f.ut, to implicate the 
'.hristian name with that which was so loug one 
if the most serious and cfl'ertive charges against 
he faith, its treacherous hostility to the great¬ 
ness of Rome. The words of the Pagan Zosinnis 
are very strong pnp/.etret KcVrcL 

TGU &»iot/ <r<rp«TI»T»V TK ctp»it, Jtsl! 


to?ttxmSoi/c «T*ot, t»t vp.lt to 3'*7ov tvrt . 
i 3ti<*v {TsxSovTOf ttvai/u8eic. Zos. Hist. 
ii.'*13. 

(2) Euieb. Vit. Const, i. 33, $4. 

(3) Anastasias Vit. Marcell ; Platina, Vit. 
Pontificnin in Mareello. 

(4) Zosiraus, n. 14- 

(5) litiseb. Vit. Const, i. 21.; speaks of his 
xat*i)Te^»ou{*jia,i yotiriK^t /usiyystytieic 

{6) Zosimus, ii. 14. f 

(7) Ruseb.Vit Const, l. 36. 
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against this imposing barrier of ancient superstition, the power of 
the new and triumphant faith : he might appeal, as it were, to the 
Gbd of the Christians against the gods of the capital. His small, 
though victorious, army might derive courage in their attack on 
the fate-hallowed city, from whose neighbourhood Galerius had so 
recently returned in discomfiture, from a vague notion that they 
were under the protection of a tutelar deity, of whose nature they 
were but imperfectly informed, and whose worshippers constituted 
no insignificant part of their barbarian army. 
n< wgion Up m itiis period all that we know of Constantine’s religion would 
Mamin", imply that he was outwardly, and even zealously, Pagan. In a pub¬ 
lic oration his panegyrist extols the magnificence of his offerings 
to the gods (1). Kis victorious presence was not merely expected 
to restore more than their former splendour to the Gaulish cities, 
ruined by barbaric incursions, but sumptuous temples were to arise 
at his bidding, to propitiate the deities, particularly Apollo, his tute¬ 
lary God. The medals struck for these victories are covered with 
the symbols of Paganism. Ijlusebius himself admits that Constantine 
was at this time in doubt which religion he should embrace ; and 
after his vision, required to be instructed in the doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity (2). 

The scene in which the memorable vision of Constantine is laid, 
varies widely in the different accounts. Several places in Gaul lay 
claim to the honour of (his momentous event in Christian history. 1 f 
we assume the most probable period for such an occurrence, w hat¬ 
ever explanation we adopt of the vision itself, it would be at this 
awful crisis in the destiny of Constantine and of the world, before 
the walls of Rome; an instant when, if we could persuade ourselves 
that the Almighty Rufer, in such a manner , interposed to proclaim 
the fall of Paganism and the establishment or Christianity, it would 
have been a public and a solemn occasion, worthy of the Divine 
interference. ISo where, on the other hiiftd, was the high-wrought 
imagination of Constantine so likely lobe seized with religious awe, 
and to transform some extraordinary appearance in the heavens into 
the sign of the prevailing Deity of Christ; no where, lastly, would 
policy more imperiously require some strong religious impulse lo 
counterbalance the hostile terrors of Paganism, embattled against 
him. 

Eusebius (3), the Bishop of Cwsarea, asserts that Constantine 
himself made, and confirmed by an oath, the extraordinary slale- 

(0 Merito i f ilur augustissima ilia deluhra (2) ’Ewo{7 S'H'Tct 07To7ov <T«oi 04ov £7Tl- 
laui.s dunams linnorasti, ut jam vetrra non .. *1^*, jgandov. Kusrb. V.t. Constant. <, 
qti'Vranl Jam omnia voeari* ad se leinpla vidon- ,^^ 
tur, |»r.i‘Liput*que Apollo nosier, cujus fervenli- 

hus aqois perjiiru putiiuntui, qua: te max hue (3) Vit Const. 1 . 28- Tin: lecrnl editor of 

oportrl odisse Nee Hingis Jovi .huionxpie iccu* Eusebius lias well called lliti life ol Constantine .• 
liairiibos ’erra subimsit, quairi* rirea tua, Con- Christian Cyropudia. 
stunt me, %‘stigia urbes et templa consurguut. 

Euincnii I’tmogyr ex\i. 
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mcnt, which was received with implicit veneration during ma*y 
ages of Christianity, but which the severer judgment of modern 
historical inquiry has called in question, investigated with the most 
searching accuracy, and almost univcrsally*deslroyed its authority 
with rational men, yet, it must be admitted, found no satisfactory 
explanation of its origin (1). While Constantine was meditating in 
grave earnestness the claims of the rival religions, on one hand the 
awful fate of those who had persecuted Christianity, on the other the 
necessity of some divine assistance to counteract the magical incan¬ 
tations of his enemy, he addressed his prayers to the One great Su¬ 
preme. On a sudden, a short time after noon, appeared a bright 
cross in the heavens, just above the sun, with this inscription, “ By 
this, conquer.” Awe seized himself and the whflle army, who were 
witnesses of the wonderful phenomenon. But of the signification of 
the vision Constantine was altogether ignorant. Sleep fell upon his 
harassed mind, and during his sleep Christ himself appeared, and 
enjoined him to make a banner in the shape of that celestial sign, 
under which bis arms would be for cv<jr crowned with victory. 

Constantine immediately commanded the famous labarum to be 
made,—the labarum which for a long time was borne at the head 
ol the imperial armies, and venerated as a sacred relic at Constan¬ 
tinople. The shaft of this celebrated standard was cased with gold ; 
above the transverse beam, which formed the cross, was wrought 
in a golden crown the monogram, or rather the device of two let¬ 
ters, which signified the name of Christ. And so for the first time 


(l,f Tlic silt'll* 1;, not only of .ill coleiuprirary 
history (the legend of Artemius, .ilMiiiloni-il 
even liv 1 illcnioiil, dors not desciv tin- name), 
lint id host'Inns linns,-If, m 1 IIS iiilisi.islK.il 
]|iil*ir>, pivos a irinsl dangerous .iili.inl.ipc to 
tImse wlio altogether li-jcit the slmv Hut on 
wlinm is thr invention of tin- story to lie f.i- 
tlmed.’ on Ivnse In us ’ vvlm, .dlhniipli his enli¬ 
st it nee might nut lie dehe.it* I, ,* iii|imIous on the 
iuhjerl of pious fraud, ts (liatgeil v ill no more 
O1.111 the suppression nftmlli, not with the direst 
invention of falsehood Oi, on (.oust,ml me hiiu- 
sell ’’ (.ould it lie with him a dchlerate intiou 
to command the lupin r vi nor.ilion ol the Clms- 
tian part) f ot had his unapuintion at the limp, 
01 was Ins memory m Ins later days, (let ei led liy 
some uievpheahle illusion t 

The first excursus ol Heim* lien, in his edition 
of rusebius, conlniiis the fullest, and, on the 
whole, the most tcmpciutc and j-.dicpius disi us. 
sion of this subject, so inexhaustibly ii-lcresliiig, 
yet so inexplicable, to the hisloiii.il uu|u)i'cr. 
Tlic'ie are three leading theories, v ariously tnotli- 
hetl bythcir different partisans. \. Areal mi¬ 
racle. 2. A natinnl ph.cnonienon, presented to 
the imagination of the emperor. 3. A deliberate 
invention on the part ol the I-’,inperor, or of Eu¬ 
sebius. The first has few partisans in the present 
day. “ lit cuiin miraeulo Coiislanliniini a su- 
perslilione gcntih avoealiini esse, nemo facile 
hac ddate .nliiuc credel. 1 Ilvinnlien, p 522 . In¬ 
dependent of all other ohp'ctious. the moial dtllt- 
mdly ill the text is to me conclusive The thud 
has its paititans, but appears to me to he abso¬ 


lutely in* red title. But the general consent of file 
more learned and dispassionate writers serins m 
favour of the seinin’, which was fust, I believe, 
suggested hy F Albeit I'ahumis. In tins concur 
-Sdiroeek, the Oft mail rliurch historian, Nrander, 
Manso, lleiineheu, and, 111 slant, ail modern 
w rders who have any claim to historical trill 
usm. 

The gnat difficulty which encumbers the 
ihrmy wlinli resolves it into a solar lialo or 
some natural pha-nuinc-nou is the legend IV 
‘TOPTcii Vina, which mi optical illusion can well 
explain if it lie tahrrt liteiallv. The only rational 
themy IS to suppose that this was the inference 
drawn by the mmd of Constantine, and emliodied 
in these winds; which, from hemp inscribed on 
the l,.ili.irimi, nr on the arms or any other public 
monument, as commemorative of the even! 
gradually grew into an inseparable part u l the 
original visum 

The later and more poetic writers adorn the 
shields and the helmets of llic whole army with 
the sign of (be cross. 

Txtis U 11 istuida- duns adventantls ad urbeni 
Mulvins, exieplnm Tibemia in stje.ua tvtannuin 
Pras ipit.ins, qiianam virtneij viderit arma 
Map-slate ugi, quod siguimi dextera vind** 

1 ‘iwtiilnit, quilt radiaimt sti-inmatc pda 
tdiiivtus putpuieum, geinmanli tcxtus 111 auro, 
Signabat latiamni, elYpeorum insi^mu Chu»tus 
Siripsei.il* urdebat xumtnis inti uddita enstis, 

* Prudent 111 Kymmachum, v qtt 
Euscb.\n. (, 011 st• 1 . 38.; E. 11 ix.js)., /.os lime 
u 15., Maiiso, hehen Constantins, p. ft. »eqq. 


Vision 

Ciiiistaii 

tine. 
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the meek and peaceful Jesus became a God of battle ; and the cross, 
t^e holy sign of Christian redemption, a banner of bloody strife. 

This irreconcileable incongruity between the symbol of universal 
peace and the horrors ¥>f war, in my judgment, is conclusive against 
the miraculous or supernatural character of the transaction (1). Yet 
the admission of Christianity, not merely as a controlling power, 
and the most effective auxiliary of civil government (an office not 
unbecoming its divine origin), but as the animating principle of 
barbarous warfare, argues at once the commanding influence which 
it had obtained over the human mind, as well as its degeneracy from 
its pure and spiritual origin. The unimpeached and unquestioned 
authority of this miracle during so many centuries, shows how 
completely, in the''association which took place between Barbarism 
and Christianity, the former maintained its predominance. This was 
the first advance to the military Christianity of the Middle Ages, a 
modification of the pure religion of the Gospel, if directly opposed 
to its genuine principles, still apparently indispensable to the social 
progress of men \ through which the Roman empire and the bar¬ 
barous nations, which were blended together in the vast European 
and Christian system, must necessarily have passed, before they 
could arrive at a higher civilisation and a purer Christianity. 

The fate of Rome and of Paganism was decided in the battle of 
the Milvian Bridge; the eventual result was the establishment of the 
Christian empire. But to Constantine himself, if at this lime Chris¬ 
tianity had obtained any hold upon his mind, it was now the Chris¬ 
tianity of the warrior, as subsequently it was that of the statesman. 
Ifr was the military commander who availed hirnsclf of the assistance 
of any tutelar divinity, who might insure success to his daring en¬ 
terprise. 

Conduct Christianity, in its higher sense, appeared neither in the acts nor 
staniine ' n Ibe decrees of the victorious Constantine after the defeat of 
a rt E r hu Maxentius. Though his general conduct Vas tempered with a wise 
over clemency, yet the execution of his enemies, and the barbarous 
M ous7 death of the infant <son of Maxentius, still showed the same relent¬ 
less disposition which had exposed the barbarian chieftains, whom 
he had taken in his successful campaign beyond the Rhine, in the 
arena at Treves (2). The Emperor still maintained the same proud 

(j) 1 was agreeably surprised to find that of the tomb of Christ, found the nails which 
Mosheim concurred in these sentiments, for fastened him to the cross, Constantine turned 
which 1 will readily encounter the charge of them into a helmet and hits for his war-horse. 
Quakerism. Socrates, i. 17. True or fabulous, this story is 

Ha'rcine orutio servatori generis humani, rjui characteristic of the Christian sentiment then 
peccata hominuA inorte sua expiavit, lixccine prevalent. 

oratio illo digna esl, <|ui pacis auctor mortalibus (2) One of these barbarous acts was selected 
est, cl suos hostibus ignoscerc vult. **** Cavea- by the panegyrical orator as a topic of the high- 
inus ne veleruin Chrislianorum narrationibus de est praise. Puberes, qui in inanus venerunt et 
aetalis su® miraculis acrins defendendis in ipsam quorum nee perfidia erat apta militiae, nee fern- 
majestatem I)ei, et sanctissim,(ui religionem, cia severilati, ad pamas spectaculo dati, s®- 
qu® non hostes, sed nos ipsos debellare docet, vienles bestias multitndine suA fatigarant, Eu- 
injurii simfe. De Reb. ante Const. 985. When menii Panegyr. e. xii. 
the Empress Helena, among the other treasures 
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superiority over the conflicting religions of the empire, which after¬ 
wards appeared at the foundation of the new metropolis. Even in 
the labarum, if the initialed eyes of the Christian soldiery could 
discern the sacred symbol of Christ indislin®tly glittering above the 
cross, there appeared, either embossed on the beam below, or em¬ 
broidered on the square purple banner which depended from it, the 
bust of the Emperor and those of his family, to whom the heathen 
part of his army might pay their homage of veneration. Constan¬ 
tine, though he does not appear to have ascended to the Capitol, to 
pay his homage and to offer sacrifice (1) to Jupiter the best and 
greatest, and the other tutelary deities of Rome, in general the first 
act of a victorious emperor, yet did not decline to attend the sacred 
games (2). Among the acts of the conqueror *in Rome, was the 
restoration of the Pagan temples; among his imperial titles he did 
not decline that of the Pontifcx Maximus (3). The province of 
Africa, in return for the bloody head of their oppressor Maxenlius, 
was permitted to found a college of priests in honour of the Flavian 
family. 

The first public edict of Constantine in favour of Christianity is ca-n of 
lost; that issued at Milan in the joint names of Constantine and Li- tmTfrom 
cinius, is the great charter of the liberties of Christianity (4). But Mi,an - 
it is an edict of full and unlimited toleration, and no more. It re¬ 
cognises Christianity as one of the legal forms by which the Divinity 
may be worshipped (5). It performs an act of justice in restoring 
all the public buildings and the property which had been confis¬ 
cated by the persecuting edicts of former emperors. Where the 
churches or their sites remained in the possession of the imperial 
treasury, they were restored without any compensation; where they 
had been alienated, the grants were resumed;, where they had been 
purchased, the possessors were offered an indemnity for their en¬ 
forced and immediate surrender, from the stale. The prefects were 
to see the restitution carried into execution without delay, and 
without chicanery. But the same absolute freedom of worship was 


(1) Euseb Vit. Const, i. 51. LeEeau, Histoire 
du Has Empire, 1, ii c. i. 

(2) JVec quidquam aliud homines, (liebus mu- 
neium sncrormnqnr Imlnrum, quoin to ipsum 
spertnre polumml. Incert. Pane. c. xii. 

(3) Zosimus, iv. 36. 

(■t) The edict, oi ralber the copy, sent by 
l.icimus to llie Prefect of llilbyiiia id Lactantius, 
lie Mori. Pcrs. xlvni. 

(5) Decree of Milan, a. n. 313- Hire ordinanjn 
esse crcdidiiuus, ul (In rein us ct Chrislianis et om¬ 
nibus liberum potestatein sequendl religionem 
qaam quisque voluisset, quod quid cm liuinttas 
m sede cadesti nobis ntque omnibus qui sub 
poteslatr nostril sunt constituli, placnln ac pro- 
pitia pnssit rxistcre • (Tins diviuitas. 1 conceive, 
was that equivocal term fm the .Supreme I)ei‘~" 
admitted by the Pagan as well as the Cbnsli 
What Zosimus called tg ■v'eioy,) cliam ahts 
Hgiouis sua> vcl observanluc potestatem snuili 
aprriatn, ct libciam, pro quiete temporis nos I 


esse concessam, ut in rolendo quod quisque dc- 
lcgcrit, habeat lihcrain facultalcin, quia ( nolu- 
iiius detrahi) honori neque cuiquam religion! 
aliqmd a nobis. 

I will transcribe however the observations of 
Reslner on this point. Multi inerilo observarunt, 
nnimuin illud ostcudere i sc. decretutn Mtdiolense) 
ab antiqua ridiginnc mlnune ulienum. Ohservau- 
dnm s , p. i hoc du ale 

Constaritini ineiitein, indc intelligamus. Won 
solus quippe illius auclor fuit, sed Liciuius 
q* oque—Iluicautem—ct si iis (Cbrislianis) non 
sinceruseratamicus, parccre de'.uiit Guistanlinus, 
neque cseleris displicere voluit subditis, qui anti- 
qiiani religiouein profitcrenlur. Quamvis igitur 
ctinin rel.gionis indole pleiuus jam fuisset iin- 
bulus, oh lemin tamcii, qn.e id temporis erant, 
conditionem, inniulesiare mentcin lion polu .sset 
Reslner, Dop. rle rrunimit qnain. Constant. M. 
amt societab sulml Clmstiaiui. Compare lieiui 
elicn, Ivscurs. m Vit. Consl 513. 
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secured to all other religions; and this proud and equitable indiffe¬ 
rence is to secure the favour of the divinity to the reigning empe¬ 
rors. The whole tone of this edict is that of imperial clemency, 
which condescends to take under its protection an oppressed and 
injured class of subjects, rather than that of an awe-struck prose¬ 
lyte, esteeming Christianity the one true religion, and already de¬ 
termined to enthrone it fts the dominant and established faith of the 
empire. 

The earlier laws of Constantine, though in their effects favourable 
to* Christianity, claimed some deference, as it were, to the ancient 
religion in the ambiguity of their language, and the cautious terms 
in which they interfered with the liberty of Paganism. The rescript 
commanding the celebration of the Christian Sabbath, bears no al¬ 
lusion to its peculiar sanctity as a Christian institution. It is the day 
of the Sun, which is to be observed by the general veneration; the 
courts were to be closed, and the noise and tumult of public busi¬ 
ness and legal litigation were no longer to violate the repose of the 
sacred day. But the believer in the new Paganism, of which the solar 
worship was the characteristic, might acquiesce without scruple in 
the sanctity of the first day of the week. The genius of Christianity 
appears more manifestly in the single civil act, which was exempted 
from the general restriction on public business. The courts were to 
be open for the manumission of slaves on the hallowed day (1). In 
the first aggression on the freedom of Paganism, though the earliest 
law speaks in a severe and vindictive tone, a second tempers the 
stern language of the former statute, and actually authorises the su¬ 
perstition against which it is directed, as far as it might be supposed 
beneficial to mankind. The itinerant soothsayers and diviners, who 
exercised their arts in private houses, formed no recognised part of 
the old religion. Their rites were supposed to be connected with 
all kinds of cruel and licentious practices—with magic and unlawful 
sacrifices. They performed their ceremwiies at midnight among 
tombs, where they evoked the dead ; or in dark chambers, where 
they made libations,of the blood of the living. They were darkly ru¬ 
moured not to abstain, on occasions, from human blood, to offer 
children on the altar, and to read the secrets of futurity in the pal¬ 
pitating entrails of human victims. These unholy practices were 
proscribed by the old Roman law and the old Roman religion. 
This kind of magic was a capital offence by the laws of the Twelve 
Tables. Secret divinations had been interdicted by former empe¬ 
rors,—by Tiberius and by Bioclesian (2j. The suppression of these 
riles by Constantine might appear no more than a strong regulation 
of police for the preservation of the public morals (3). The sooth- 

(1) Cod. Thcodos. ii, viii, ]. Yit.Couslaos. iv. djmnubihs est ct interdicts oumino. Compare 

18.; ftosimus, i. 6. Beugnot, i. T9. 

(2) Harusuices secrets ac sine testibus consuli (3) It was addressed to Maximus, pro:feet of 
i I'luil. Suetonius, Tib. c. 63 Ars mathcmatica the city. Cod. Tlieodos, xi. 8. 2- 
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saycr who should presume to enter a private house to practise Ms 
unlawful art, was to be burned alive ; those who received him wer,e 
condemned to the forfeiture of their properly and to exile. Bui in 
the public temple, according to the established riles, the priests 
and diviners might slill unfold the secrets of futurity (1),* the people 
were recommended to apply to them rather than to the unautho¬ 
rised diviners, and this permission was nnye explicitly guaranteed 
by a subsequent rescript. Those arts which professed to avert the 
thunder from the house, the hurricane and the desolating shower 
<’rom the fruitful field, were expressly sanctioned as beneficial to the 
husbandman. Even in case of the royal palace being struck by 
lightning, the ancient ceremony of propitiating the Deity was to be 
practised, and the haruspices were to declare the meaning of the 
awful portent (2). 

Yet some acts of Constantine, even at this early period, might 
encourage the expanding hopes of the Christians, that they were 
destined before long to receive more than impartial justice from 
the Emperor. His acts of liberality were beyond those of a sove¬ 
reign disposed to redress the wrongs of an oppressed class of his 
subjects; he not merely enforced by his edict the restoration of 
their churches and estates, he enabled them, by his own munifi¬ 
cence—his gift of a large sum of money to the Christians of Africa 
—to rebuild their ruined edifices, and restore their sacred rites 
with decent solemnity (3). Many of the churches in Rome claim 
the first Christian Emperor for their founder. The most distin¬ 
guished o f Here, and, at the same lime, those which are best sup¬ 
ported in their pretensions to antiquity, stood on the sites now occu*- 
pied ny the bateran and by St. Peter’s. If it could be ascertained at 
w\.' period in the life of Constantine these churches were built, 
some light might be thrown on the history of his personal religion. 
For the Lateran being an imperial palace, the grant of a basilica 
within its walls for the Christian worship ((or such we may con¬ 
jecture to have been the first church), was a kind of direct recogni¬ 
tion, if not of his own regular personal attendance, at least of his 
admission of Christianity within his domestic circle (4). The palace 
was afterwards granted to the Christians, the first patrimony of the 
Popes. The Yalican suburb seems to have been the favourite place 
for the settlement of foreign religions. It was thickly peopled with 
Jews from an early period (5); and remarkable vestiges of the 
worship of Cybele, which appear to have flourished side by side, as 

• 

1 

(1) Adile aras public,.** atque detubra, et ton- (4) Tbc I-ateran was tin* residence oflhc Priu 

suetudiuis vestra* celebrate snleinuia : nec enim cess Fausla : it is called the Domus Fanstat in lb ' 
prnliibemus pralerila' usurpations oflicta libera account of the first synod held to decide cm tlie 
lute tractan. Cod. Thcod. xi 16. Donatist schism. Oplat. i. 23. Fausla may base 

(2) Cod. Theodos. ix. 16 xvi. 10. been a Christian., 

(3) See the original grant of 3000 folles to (5) Iksnage, vii. 210 , 

Cfcilian, bishop of Carthage, in Eusebius, Eccl. • 

Hist. x. 6. 
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it were, wilh that of Christianity, remained to the fourth, or the 
fifth, century ( 1 ). The site of St. Peter’s church was believed to oc¬ 
cupy the spot hallowed by his martyrdom 5 and the Christians must 
have felt no unworthy pride in employing the materials of Nero’s 
circus, the scene of the sanguinary pleasures of the first persecu¬ 
tor, on a church dedicated to the memory of his now honoured, if 
not absolutely worshipped, victim. 

With the protection, the Ernperor assumed the control over the 
affairs of the Christian communities : to the cares of the public ad¬ 
ministration was added a recognised supremacy over the Christian 
church ; the extent to which Christianity now prevailed, is shown by 
the importance atoneeassumed by theChristian bishops, whobrought 
not only their losses and their sufferings during the persecution of 
Dioclesian, but, unhappily, likewise their quarrels before the impe¬ 
rial tribunal. From his palace at Treves, Constantine had not only to 
assemble military councils to debate on ttie necessary measures for 
the protection of the German frontier, and the maintenance of the 
imperial armies; councils of finance, to remodel and enforce the tax¬ 
ation of the different provinces; but synods of Christian bishops to 
decide on the contests which had grown up in the remote and un¬ 
ruly province of Africa. The emperor himself is said frequently to 
have appeared without his imperial slate, and, with neither guards 
nor officers around him, to have mingled in the debate, and expres¬ 
sed his satisfaction at their unanimity, whenever that rare virtue 
adorned their counsels (2). For Constantine, though he could give 
protection, could not give peace to Christianity. It is the nature of 
men, that whatever powerfully moves, agitates to excess the public 
mind. With new views of those subjects which make a deep and 
lasting impression, new passions awaken. The profound stagna¬ 
tion of the human mind during the government of the earlier Cae¬ 
sars had been stirred in its inmost depths, by the silent underwork¬ 
ing of the new faith. Momentous questions, which, up to that lime, 
had been entirely left to a small intellectual aristocracy, had been 
calmly debated in the villa of the Roman senator or the grove sa¬ 
cred to philosophy, or discussed by sophists, whose frigid dialectics 
wearied without exciting the mind, had been gradually brought 
down to the common apprehension. The nature of the Deity; the 
stale of the soul after death ; the equality of mankind in the sight of 
the Deity; even questions which are beyond the verge of human in¬ 
tellect; the origin of evil; the connection of the physical and moral 
world, had become general Ippics; they were, for the first time, 
the primal y truths of a popular religion, and naturally could not 
withdraw themselves from the alliance wilh popular passions. These 

(1) Bunsen und Plainer Ron's’ Besrhreibung. iaLUriv 'TM X. 01 V » veiv'TOil ifxovoict. 

1 P 23. _ Rusebius says that lie conducted himself as tins 

(2) Elista. Vit. Cons hl>. xliv. ^ati^SV'Tsl bishop of the bishops. 
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passions, as Christianity increased in power and influence, came 
into more active operation; as they seized on persons of different 
temperament, instead of being themselves subdued to Christian 
gentleness, they inflamed Christianity, as it appeared to the world, 
into a new and more indomitable principle of strife and animo¬ 
sity. Mankind, even within the sphere of Christianity, retrograded 
to the sterner Jewish character; and in its^spirit, as well as in its 
language, the Old Testament began to dominate over the Gospel 
of Christ. • , 

The first civil wars which divided Christianity were those of Do- Di« en . 
natism and the Trinitarian controversy. The Gnostic sects, in their 
different varieties, and the Manichean, were rather rival religions anit y 
than Christian factions. Though the adherents of these sects pro¬ 
fessed to be disciples of Christianity, yet they had their own sepa¬ 
rate constitutions, their own priesthood, their own ceremonial. 
Donalism was a fierce and implacable schism in an established com- Donatisin . 
munity. It was embraced with all the wild ardour, and maintained 
with the blind obstinacy, of the African temperament. It originated 
in a disputed appointment to the episcopal dignity at Carthage. 

The Bishop of Carthage, if in name inferior (for every thing con¬ 
nected with the ancient capital still maintained its superior dignity 
in the general estimation), stood higher, probably, in proportion 
to the extent of his influence, and the relative numbers of his adhe¬ 
rents, as compared with the Pagan population, than any Christian 
dignitary in the West. The African churches had suffered more than 
usual oppression during the persecution of Dioclesian, not impro- . 
bably during the invasion of Maxentius. External force, which id 
other quarters compressed the body into closer and more compact 
unity, in Africa left behind it a fatal principle of disorganisation. 

These rival claims to the see of Carthage brought the opponent par¬ 
ties into inevitable collision. 

The pontifical offices of*Paganism, ministering in a ceremonial, 
to which the people were either indifferent, or bound only by habi¬ 
tual attachment, calmly descended in their hereditary course, were 
nominated by the municipal magistracy, or attached to the higher 
civil offices. They awoke no ambition, they caused no contention; cimstian 
they did not interest society enough to disturb it. The growth of a!n^t r 
the sacerdotal power was« necessary consequence of the develop- fr « p«- 
ment of Christianity. The hierarchy asserted (they were believed ^hood?*’" 
to possess) the power of sealing the eternal destiny of man. From 
a post of danger, which modest piel^ was compelled to ^ssume by 
the unsought and unsolicited suffrages of the whole Community, a 
bishopric had become an office of dignity, influence, and at times, 
of wealth. The prelate ruled not now so much by his admitted su¬ 
periority in Christian virtue, as by the inalienable authority of his 
office, ye opened or closed the door of the church, whifch was 
IL 3 
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tantamount to an admission or an exclusion from everlasting bliss; 
he uttered the sentence of excommunication, which cast back the 
trembling delinquent among the lost and perishing Heathen. He 
had his throne in the 'most distinguished part of the Christian tem¬ 
ple; and though yet acting in the presence and in the name of his 
college of presbyters, yet he was the acknowledged head of a large 
community, over whoso eternal destiny he held a vague, but not 
therefore less imposing and awful dominion. Among the African 
Christians,iperhaps by the commanding character of Cyprian, in his 
writings, at least, the episcopal power is elevated to its utmost 
height. No wonder that, with the elements of strife fermenting in 
the society, and hostile parties already arrayed against each other, 
the contest for this commanding post should be commenced with 
blind violence, and carried on with irreconcilable hostility (1). In 
every community, no doubt, had grown up a severer parly, who 
were anxious to contract tho pale of salvation to the narrowest com¬ 
pass ; and a more liberal class, who were more lenient to the in¬ 
firmities of their brethren, f and would extend to the utmost limits 
the beneficial effects of the redemption. The fiery ordeal of the per¬ 
secution tried the Christians of Africa by the most searching test, 
and drew more strongly the line of demarcation. Among the sum¬ 
mary proceedings of the persecution, which were carried into effect 
with unrelenting severity by Anulinus, the Praefect of Africa (the 
same who, by a singular vicissitude in political affairs, became the 
instrument of Constantine’s munificent grants to the churches of his 
province) (2), none was more painful to the feelings of the Chris¬ 
tians than the demand of the unconditional surrender of the furni¬ 
ture of their sacred edifices ; their chalices, their ornaments, above 
all, the sacred writings (3). The bishop and his priests were made 
responsible for the full and unreserved delivery of these sacred pos¬ 
sessions. Some from timidity, others considering that by such con¬ 
cessions, it might be prudent to avert nrore dangerous trials, and 
that such treasures, sacred as they were might be replaced in a 
more flourishing state of the church, complied with the demands of 
the magistrate; but, by their severe brethren, who with more un¬ 
compromising courage, had refused the least departure from the 
lone of unqualified resistance, they were branded with the igno¬ 
minious name of Tradilors (4). This became the strong, the im¬ 
passable, line of demarcation between the contending factions. To 


(i; The punnpal sourre of information »<®n- 
rrrniug the Dorilist controversy is the works of 
Optatus, with the valuable collection of docu- 
incuts subjoined to them, and for their laler 
history, various passages in the works of Si 
Augustine. 

(2) See the grant of Constantine referred to 

above. ' 

(3) Ther is a very curious anil graphic ai- 
ronat of th# rigorous perquisition for the sacred 


books in the Gcsta apud Zenophilum in Routh, 
vol iv. p. 103 The codices appear to have been 
under the care of the readers, who were of 
vurious ranks, mostly, however, in trade There 
wore a great number of codices, each probably 
containing one book of ihe Scriptures. 

(4) The Homilists invariably called the Catlio 
lie part} the Tradilors. See Sermo Doriatista and 
the Acts of the Honatisl Martyr. 
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the latest period,or the conflict, the Donalists described the Calholifi 
parly by that odious appellation. 

The primacy of the African church was the object of ambition to 
these two parlies : an unfortunate vacancy aPlhis time kindled the 
smouldering embers of strife. Mensurius had filled the see of Car- com«t 
lhage with prudence and moderation during these limes of emer- fo „| h ^r e 
gency. He was accused by the sterner zeal af Donatus, a Numidian th *t* 
bishop, of countenancing, at least, the criminal concessions of the 
Traditors. It was said that he had deluded the government by a 
subtle stratagem; he had substituted certain heretical writings for 
the genuine Scriptures; had connived at their seizure, and calmly 
seen them delivered to the flames. The Donalists either disbelieved 
or despised, as a paltry artifice, this attempt to elude the glorious 
danger of resistance. But, during the life of Mensurius, his cha¬ 
racter and station had overawed the hostile parly. But Mensurius 
was summoned to Rome, to answer to a charge of the concealment 
of the deacon Felix, accused of a political offence,—the publication 
of a libel against the Emperor. On liis^deparlure, be entrusted to 
the deacons of the community the valuable vessels of gold and silver 
belonging to the church, of which he left an accurate inventory in 
the hands of a pious and aged woman. Mensurius died on his re¬ 
turn to Carthage. Cascilian, a deacon of the church, was raised by 
the unanimous suffrages of the clergy and people to the see of Car¬ 
thage. He was consecrated by Felix, Bishop of Aplhunga. His first 
step was to demand the vessels of the church. By the advice of 
Botrus and Celeusius, two of the deacons, competitors it is said with 
Ccecilian for the see, they were refused to a bishop irregularly 
elected, and consecrated by a notorious Traditor. 4 Spanish female, 
of noble birth and of opulence, accused of personal hostility to Cffi- 
cilian, animated the Carthaginian faction; but the whole province 
assumed the right of interference with the appointment to the pri¬ 
macy, and Donatus, Bishop of Casae Nigrae, placed himself at the 
head of the opponent party. The commanding mind of Donatus 
swayed the countless hierarchy which crowded Jhe different pro¬ 
vinces of Africa. The Numidian bishops took the lead; Secundus, 
the primate of Numidia, at the summons of Donatus, appeared in 
Carthage at the head of seventy of his bishops. This self-installed Ap‘' e “[ v ', u 
Council of Carthage proceeded to cite Caicilian, who refused to re- P « W e- 
cognise its authority. The Council declared his election void. The 
consecration by a bishop guilty of tradition, was the principal 
ground on which his election was annulled. But darker charges 
were openly advanced, or secretly murmured, againsl*Caecilian ; 
charges which, if not entirely ungrounded, show that the question 
of tradition had, during the persecution, divided the Christians into 
fierce and hostile factions. He was said to have embittered the last 
hours of those, whose more dauntless resistance pul to shame the 
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timorous compliance of Mcnsurius and bis party. He took his sta¬ 
tion, with a body or armed men, and precluded the pious zeal of 
their adherents from obtaining access to the prison of those who had 
been seized by (tie government(1)-, he prevented, not merely the 
consolatory and inspiriting visits of kinsmen and friends, but even 
the introduction of food and other comforts, in their state of starving 
destitution. The Carthaginian faction proceeded to elect Majorinus 
to the vacant see. Both parlies appealed to the civil power; and 
Anulinus, ihe Praefcct of Africa, who during the reign of Dioclesian 
had seen the Christians dragged before his tribunal, and whose au¬ 
thority they then disclaimed with uncompromising unanimity, now 
saw them crowding in hostile factions to demand his interference 
in their domestic discords. The cause was referred to Ihe imperial 
decision of Constantine. At a later period the Donatists, being 
worsted in the strife, bitterly reproached their adversaries with this 
appeal to the civil tribunal, “ What have Christians to do with 
kings, or bishops with palaces (2)? ” Their adversaries justly recri¬ 
minated, that they had been as ready as themselves to request the 
intervention ofthe government. Constantine delegated the judgment 
in their cause to the bishops of Gaul (3); but the first council was 
Count 1 1 of composed of a great majority of Italian bishops; and Rome, for the 
Ro,ne first time, witnessed a public trial of a Christian cause before an as¬ 
sembly of bishops, presided over by her prelate. The Council was 
formed of the three Gallic bishops of Cologne, of Autun, and of 
Arles. The Italian bishops (we may conjecture that these were con¬ 
sidered the more important sees, or were filled by the most influen¬ 
tial prelates), were those of Milan, Cesena, Quintiano, Rimini, Flo¬ 
rence, Pisa, Faenza, Capua, Benevenlo, Tcrracina, Prcenesle, Tres 
Tabernse, Ostia, Ursmum (Urbinum), Forum Claudii. Caeeiiian and 
Donatus appeared each at the head of ten bishops of his party. Both 
denounced their adversaries as guilty of the crime of tradition. The 
partisans of Donatus rested their appeal bn the invalidity of an or¬ 
dination by a bishop, Felix of Apthunga, who had been guilty of 
that delinquency. The party of Caeeiiian accused almost the whole 
of the Numidian bishops, and Donatus himself, as involved in the 
same guilt. It was a wise and temperate policy in the Catholic party, 
to attempt to cancel all embittering recollections of the days of trial 
and infirmity; to abolish all distinctions: which on one part led to 
pride, on the other to degradation; to reconcile in the halcyon days 
of prosperity, the whole Christian world into one harmonious con- 

i 

(f) Optatus, l. 23. Constantin* to delegate the affair to a Christian 

(2l Optatus, i. 22. commission. The account of Optatus ascribes to 

(3) Augustin, writing when the episcopal au* Constantine speeches which it is difficult to re- 
thonty stood on a nearer or even a higher level concile with his public conduct as regards Chris* 
than that ofthe throne, asserts that Constantine tianity at this period of his life. The oonnoil of 
did not dare to assumes cognisance over the Rome was held a. a. 313, 2d October, 
election of a bishop. Constantinus non ausns est The decrees of the Council of Some and of 
de eausA episcopi jtulicare. Epist. cv. n. 8- Natu- Arles, with other documents on the subject, may 
ral equity as well as other reasons would induce be found in the fourth volume of finuth. 
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federacy. This policy was that of the government. At this early 
period of his Christianity, if be might yet be called a Christian, 
Constantine was little likely to enter into the narrow and exclusive 
principles of the Donatists. As an emperor, Ghristianity was recom¬ 
mended to his favour by the harmonising and Iranquillising influence 
which it exercised over a large body of the people. If it broke up 
into hostile feuds, it lost its value as an ally, or an instrument of 
civil government. But it was exactly this levelling of all religious 
distinctions, this liberal and comprehensive spirit, thaWwould an¬ 
nihilate (he less important differences, which struck at the vital 
principle of Donatism. They had confronted all the malice of the 
persecutor, they had disdained to compromise any principle, to 
concede the minutest point; and were they to abandon a superiority 
so hardly earned, and to acquiesce in the readmission of all those 
who had forfeited their Christian privileges to the same rank? Were 
they not to exercise the high function of rcadrnission into the fold 
with proper severity ? The decision of the Council was favourable 
to the cause of Caecilian. Donatus appealed to the Emperor, who 
retained the heads of both parlies in Ita/y, to allow time for the pro¬ 
vince to regain its quiet. In defiance of the Emperor, both the 
leaders fled back to Africa, to set themselves at the head of their 
respective factions. The patient Constantine summoned a new, a 
more remote council at Arles: Caecilian and the African bishops 
were cited to appear in that distant province; public vehicles were 
furnished for their conveyance at the Emperor’s charge; each bi¬ 
shop was attended by two of his inferior clergy, with three domes¬ 
tics. The Bishop of Arles presided in this Council, which confirmed 
the judgment of that in Rome. 

A second Donatus now appeared upon the sgene, of more vigor¬ 
ous and more persevering character, greater ability, and with all the 
energy and self-confidence which enabled him to hold together the 
faction. They now assumed the name of Donalists. On the death of 
Majorinus, Donatus succeeded to the dignity of Anti-Bishop of 
Carthage : the whole African province continued to espouse the 
quarrel; the authority of the government, which had been invoked 
by both parlies, was scornfully rejected by that against which the 
award was made. Three limes was the decision repealed in favour 
of the Catholic parly, at I^ome, at Arles, and at Milan; each time - 
was more strongly established the self-evident truth, which was so 
late recognised by the Christian world, the incompetency of any 
council to reconcile religious differences. The suffrages of the many 
cannot bind the consciences, or enlighten the minds, orfeven over¬ 
come the obstinacy, of the few. Neither party can yield without 
abandoning the very principles by which (hey have been constituted 
a party. A commission issued to d21ius, Praeffccl of the district, to 
examine the charge against Felix, Bishop of Apthunga, •gave a 
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favourable verdict (l). An imperial commission of two delegates to 
Carthage, ratified the decision of (he former councils. At every tarn 
the Donalisls protested against the equity of the decree; they loudly 
complained of the unjust and partial influence exercised by Osius, 
Bishop of Cordova, over the mind of the Emperor. At length the 
tardy indignation of the government had recourse to violent mea- 
nonatist sures. The Donatist bishops were driven into exile, their churches 
i.c-reecut. or an( j u ie property seized for the imperial revenue. 

The Donalisls defied the armed interference, as they had disclaimed 
the authority of the government. This first development of the 
principles of Christian sectarianism was as stern, as inflexible, and 
as persevering, as in later limes. The Donatists drew their narrow 
pale around their persecuted sect, and asserted themselves to be the 
only elect people of Christ; the only people whose clergy could 
claim an unbroken apostolical succession, vitiated in all other com¬ 
munities of Christians by the inexpiable crime of tradition. Wher¬ 
ever they obtained possession of a church they burned the altar; 
or, where wood was scarce, scraped off the infection of heretical 
communion •, they melted the cups, and sold, it was said, the sanc¬ 
tified metal for profane, perhaps for Pagan, uses; they rebaptised all 
who joined their sect; they made the virgins renew their vows; they 
would not even permit the bodies of the Catholics to repose in 
peace, lest they should pollute the common cemeteries. The im¬ 
placable faction darkened into a sanguinary feud. For the first time 
human blood was shed in conflicts between followers of the Prince 
of Peace. Each party recriminated on the other, but neither denies 
the barbarous scenes of massacre and licence which devastated the 
African cities. The Donatists boasted of their martyrs, and the cruel¬ 
ties of the Catholic party rest on their own admission : they deny 
not, they proudly vindicate their barbarities. “ Is the vengeance of 
God to be defrauded of its victims (2)? ” and they appeal to the Old 
Testament to justify, by the examples oil Moses, of Phineas, and of 
Elijah, the Christian duty of slaying by thousands the renegades, or 
the unbelievers. • 

. „ n\. In vain Constantine at length published an edict of peace : the 
afflicted province was rent asunder till the close of his reign, and 
riiccnv during that of his son, by this religious warfare. For, on the other 
' hand, the barbarous fanaticism of the Orcumcellions involved the 
Donatist parly in the guilt of insurrection, and connected them 
with revolting atrocities, which they were accused of countenan¬ 
cing, of exciting, if notactually sanctioning by their presence. That 
which in the opulent cities, or the well-ordered communities, led 

(t) See the Acta I'urgationis Felicia, in Routh, statement of the persecutions which they en- 
iv 71. dured from the Catholics in the letter put in by 

(2) This damning passage is found in the work the Donatist bishop Habet Deum in the confe- 
of the Catholic Optatia: Quasi omnia in vindic- rence held during the reign of Honorius. Apud 
lam Dei Julius mereatur occidi. Compare the Dupin, Mb. 238- in fine, 
whole chapter, iii. 4. There is a very strong 
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to fierce and irreconcilable contention, grew up among the wild 
borderers on civilisation into fanatical frenzy. Where Christianity 
has outstripped civilisation, and has not had time to effect its bene¬ 
ficent and humanising change, whether in the bosom of an old 
society, or within the limits of savage life, it becomes, in times of 
violent excitement, instead of a pacific principle to assuage, a new 
element of ungovernable strife. The ifchg peace which had been 
enjoyed by the province of Africa, and the flourishing corn-trade 
which it conducted as the granary of Rome and of the Jtalian pro¬ 
vinces, had no doubt extended the pursuits of agriculture into the 
Numidian, GaUulian, and Mauritanian villages. The wild tribes 
had gradually become industrious peasants, and among them Chris¬ 
tianity had found an open field for its exertions,«and the increasing 
agricultural settlements had become Christian bishoprics. But the 
savage was yet only half-tamed ; and no sooner had the flames of the 
Donalist conflict spread into these peaceful districts, than the ge¬ 
nuine Christian was lost in the fiery marauding child of the desert. 
Maddened by oppression, wounded in his religious feelings by the 
expulsion and persecution of the bishops, from his old nature he 
resumed the fierce spirit of independence, the contempt for the 
laws of property, and the burning desire of revenge : of his new 
religion he retained only the perverted language, or rather that of 
the Old Testament, with an implacable hatred of all hostile sects; a 
stern ascetic continence, which perpetually broke out into paroxysms 
of umbridled licentiousness*, and a fanatic passion for martyrdom, 
which assumed the acts of a kind of methodical insanity. 

The Circumcellions commenced their ravages during the reign * 
of Constantine, and continued in arms during that of his successor 
Constans. No sooner had the provincial authorities received in¬ 
structions to reduce the province by force to religious unity, than 
the Circumcellions, who had at first confided their ravages to dis¬ 
orderly and hasty incursjpns, broke out into open revolt (1). They 
defeated one body of the imperial troops, and killed Ursacius, the 
Roman general. They abandoned, by a simultaneous impulse, their 
agricultural pursuits; they proclaimed themselves the instruments of 
divine justice, and the protectors of the oppressed; they first asserted 
the wild theory of the civil equality of mankind, which has so often, 
in later periods of the world, become the animating principle of 
Christian fanaticism; they proclaimed the abolition of slavery $ they 
thrust the proud and opulent master from his chariot, and made 
him walk by the side of his slave, jwho, in his turn, was placed in 
the stately vehicle; they cancelled all debts, and realised«he debtors; 
their most sanguinary acts were perpetrated in the name of reli¬ 
gion, and Christian language was profaned by its association with 

• 

(l) The Circumcellions were unacq a in ted with the Latin language, and are jaid lo have 
spoken only the Punic of the country. * • 
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Ifieir atrocities; their leaders were the Captains of the Saints (1) *, 
the battle hymn, Praise to God! their weapons were not swords, 
for Christ had forbidden the use of the sword to Peter, but huge 
and massy clubs, with which they beat their miserable victims to 
death (2). They were bound by vows of the severest continence, 
but the African temperament, in its state of feverish excitement, 
was too strong for the bofes of fanatical restraint*, the companies 
of the Saints not merely atmsed the privileges of war by the most 
licentious outrages on the females, but were attended by troops of 
passion for drunken prostitutes, whom they called their sacred virgins. But the 
ZZ most extraordinary development of their fanaticism, was their rage 
for martyrdom. When they could not obtain it from the sword of 
the enemy, they inflicted it upon themselves. The ambitious mar¬ 
tyr declared himself a candidate for the crown of glory : he then 
gave himself up to every kind of revelry, pampering, as it were, 
and fattening the victim for sacrifice. When he had wrought him¬ 
self to the pitch of frenzy, he rushed out, and, with a sword in one 
hand and money in the other, he threatened death and offered 
reward to the first comer who would satisfy his eager longings for 
the glorious crown. They leapt from precipices; they went into 
the Pagan temples to provoke the vengeance of the worshippers. 

Such are the excesses to which Christianity is constantly liable, 
as the religion of a savage and uncivilised people; but, on the other 
hand, it must be laid down as a political axiom equally universal, 
that this fanaticism rarely bursts out into disorders dangerous to 
society, unless goaded and maddened by persecution. 

Donalism was the fatal schism of one province of Christendom : 
the few communities formed on these rigid principles in Spain and 
in Rome died away in neglect; but however diminished its in¬ 
fluence, it distracted the African province for three centuries, and 
was only finally extirpated with Christianity itself, by the all-absorb¬ 
ing progress of Mahometanism. At one ^me Constantine resorted 
to milder measures, and issued an edict of toleration. But in the 
reign of Constans, the persecution was renewed with more unre¬ 
lenting severity. Two imperial officers, Paul and Macurius, were 
sent to reduce the proviuce to religious unity. The Circumcellions 
encountered them with obstinate valour, but were totally defeated 
in the sanguioary battle of Bagnia. In the later reigns, when the 
laws against heresy became more frequent bnd severe, the Donatists 
were named with marked reprobation in the condemnatory edicts. 
Yet, in the Ume of Honorius, they boasted in a conference with the 
Catholics, (tat they equally divided at least the province of Numi- 

(1) Augustin asserts that they were led by list bishops in conference held with theCatho- 

tlieir clergy, e. xi. p. 575. lies at Carthage. *. b. All- See the .report of 

(2) The Donatists antieipuled our Puritans in the conference iir the Donatistan Monninenla 
those strange religions names w'hicli they as- collected by Dupin,- at the end of his edition of 
sumed. Halo Ileum appears among the Dona- Optatus 
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dia, and that the Catholics only obtained a majority of bishops by 
the unfair means of subdividing the sees. This conference was 
held in the vain, though then it might not appear ungrounded, hope 
of reuniting the great body of the Donatists %ilh the Catholic com¬ 
munion. The Donatists, says Gibbon, with his usual sarcasm, and 
more than his usual truth, had received a practical lesson on the 
consequences of their own principles. A small sect, the Maxi- 
minians, had been formed within their body, who asserted them¬ 
selves to be the only genuine church of God, denied the efficacy of 
the sacraments, disclaimed the apostolic power of the clergy, and* 
rigidly appropriated to their own narrow sect the merits of Christ, 
and the hopes of salvation. But neither this fatal warning, nor the 
eloquence of St. Augustin, wrought much effect qn the Puritans of 
Africa they still obstinately denied the legality of Ceecilian’s ordi¬ 
nation ; still treated their adversaries as the dastardly traditors of 
the Sacred Writings-, still dwelt apart in the unquestioning con¬ 
viction that they were the sole subjects of the kingdom of Heaven; 
that to them alone belonged the privilege of immortality through 
Christ, while the rest of the world, the uffworlhy followers of Christ, 
not less than the blind and unconverted Heathen, were perishing in 
their outcast and desperate stale of condemnation. 


CHAPTER JJ. 


CONSTANTINE BECOMES SOLE EMPEROK. 


Bv the victory over Maxenlius, Constantine bad become master Tbe 
of half the Roman world. Christianity, if it had not contributed to s ^ UPa - 
the success, shared the advantage of the triumph. By the edict of S “ n ’ 
Milan the Christians had refumed all their former rights as citizens, 
their churches were re-opened, their public services recommenced, 
and their silent work of aggression on the hostile.Paganism began 
again under the most promising auspices. The equal favour with 
which they were beheld by the sovereign, appeared both to their 
enemies and to themselves an open declaration on their side. The 
public acts, the laws, and the medals of Constantine (1), show how 
the lofty eclectic indiffereniism of the Emperor, which extended 
impartial protection over all the conflicting faiths, or attempted to 
mingle together their least inharmonious elements, gradually but 


(1) EcUiel supposes that the heathen symbols 
disappeared from the coins ot Constantine after 
his victory over Licinitis. JDoctr. Nurnm. in Con- 
stain. 

I may add hern another observation of this 
Rreat authority on such subjects. Execute uni- 
f 


versam Constantin! inonetam, nunquam in e.i 
nut Ghristi imaginem aut Cunstairtini effigiem 
cruce it.signeui roperies"* In nnnnullis jam mo 
nogramma Christi. p inseritur labarn aut 

vexilln, jam in are& nuuimi solitary Ixcuhat, 
jam aliis, ul pntebit, romparat modis. * 
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stowly gave place to the progressive influence or Christianity. 
Christian bishops appeared as regular attendants upon the court; 
the internal dissensions of Christianity became affairs of state; the 
Pagan party saw, with increasing apprehension for their own au¬ 
thority and the fate of Home, the period of the secular games, on 
the due celebration of which depended the duration of the Roman 
• ■•315. sovereignty, pass away unhonoured (1). It was an extraordinary 
change in the constitution of the Western world, when the laws of 
the empire issued from the court of Treves, and Italy and Africa 
Awaited the changes in their civil and religious constitution, from 
the seat of government on the barbarous German frontier. The 
munificent grant of Constantine for the restoration of the African 
churches, had appeared to commit him in favour of the Christian 
parly, and had perhaps indirectly contributed to inflame the dissen¬ 
sions in that province. 

A new law recognised the clerical order as a distinct and privi- 
cognised leged class. It exempted them from the onerous municipal offices, 
b i:: e which had begun to press heavily upon the more opulent inhabi¬ 
tants of the towns. It is £he surest sign of misgovernmenl, when 
the higher classes shrink from the posts of honour and of trust. 
During the more flourishing days of the empire, the Decurionate, 
the chief municipal dignity, had been the great object of provincial 
ambition. The Decurions formed the senates of the towns •, they 
supplied the magistrates from their body, and had the right of elee- 
ing them (2). 

Under the new financial system introduced hy Dioclesian, the 
.decurions were made responsible for the full amount of taxation 
imposed by the cataster or assessment on the town and district. As 
the payment became more onerous or difficult, the tenants, or even 
the proprietors, either became insolvent, or fled their country. But 
the inexorable revenue still exacted from the decurions the whole 
sum assessed on their town or district.The office itself grew into 
disrepute, and the law was obliged to force that upon the reluctant 
citizen of wealth or character, which had before been an object of 
eager emulation and competition (3). The Christians obtained the 
exemption of their ecclesiastical order from these civil offices. The 
exemption was grounded on the just plea of its incompatibility with 
their religious duties (4). The Emperor_ declared in a letter to Cae- 
cilian, bishop of Carthage, that the Christian priesthood ought not 


(I, ZoNimus, ]. ii. r. l '■ 

(1) Savign^Romische Recht, i. 18- Compare 
(lie whole book of the Theodosian Code, De De- 
rurionibus. Persons concealed their property to 
escape serving the public offices. Cod. Theod. 
tit. 1 — 8 . 

(8) See two dissertations of Savigny on the 
taxation of the empire, in ll»e Transactions of 
(be Berlin Academy, and translated in the Cam¬ 
bridge Classical Researches, 


(4) The officers of the royal household, and 
their descendants, had the same exemption, 
which was likewise extended to the Jewish arch i - 
synagogi or eiders. Le Beau, J65. Cod. Theodos. 
xvi. 8.2. .... 

The priests and the Flamines, with the deeu- 
nons, were exempt from certain inferior offieas- 
xii. v. 2. 
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lo be withdrawn from the worship of God, which is the principal 
source of the prosperity of the empire. The effect of this immunity 
shows the oppressed and disorganised state of society (t): numbers 
of persons, in order to secure this exemption, rushed at once into 
the clerical order of the Christians; and this manifest abuse de¬ 
manded an immediate modification of (he Jaw. Hone were to be *.»• m. 
admitted into the sacred order, except on the vacancy of a religious tion from 
charge, and then those only whose poverty exempted them from 
the municipal functions (2). Those whose property imposed upop 
them the duty of the Decurionale, were ordered to abandon their 
religious profession. Such was the despotic power of the sovereign, 
to which the Christian church still submitted, either on the prin¬ 
ciple of passive obedience, or in gratitude for the protection of the 
civil authority. The legislator interfered without scruple in the 
domestic administration of the Christian community, and the Christ¬ 
ians received the imperial edicts in silent submission. The appoint¬ 
ment of a Christian, the celebrated Lactantius, to superintend (ho 
education of Crispus, the eldest son of^he Emperor, was at once a 
most decisive and most influential step towards the public declara¬ 
tion of Christianity as the religion of the imperial family. Another 
important law, the groundwork of the vast properly obtained by 
the church, gave it the fullest power lo receive the bequests of the 
pious. Their right of holding property had been admitted appa¬ 
rently by Alexander Severus, annulled by Dioclesian, and was now 
conceded in the most explicit terms by Constantine (3). 

But half the world remained still disunited from the dominion . 
of Constantine and of Christianity. The first war with Licinius had Wars with 
been closed by the battles of Cibalae and Mardia, and a new parti- Lic,n, “- 
tion of the empire. It was succeeded by a hellow and treacherous 
peace of nine years (4). The favour shown by Constantine to his 
Christian subjects, seems to have thrown Licinius upon the oppo¬ 
site interest. The edicUof Milan had been issued in the joint 
names of the two Emperors. In his conflict with Maximin, Lici¬ 
nius had avenged the oppressions of Christianity on their most 
relentless adversary. But when the crisis approached, which was 
lo decide the fate of the whole empire, as Constantine had adopted 
every means of securing their cordial support, so Licinius repelled 
the allegiance of his Christian subjects by disfavour, by mistrust, 
by expulsion from oflices of honour, by open persecution, till, in 
the language of the ecclesiastical historian, the world was divided 
into two regions, those of day and 'of night (5). The vices, as well 

(1) See thr venous law: on this subject Codex tur, quam utsupreme voluntatis, postquam aliud 

Theodos.xvi. 2, 3-6—II. jam >rile non possint, liber sit status, et liceus, 

(2) Cod. Theodos. xvi. 2. IT. 19. quod iterum non red it imperium. C. Th. xvi. 2 

(3) Uabeat unusqaisque licentiam, sanctissimo 4. De Episcopis. This law is assigned lo the year 

Catholics venerabiiique concilio, decedens bono- 321. , 

mm, quod placet, relinquere. Non sint eassa (4} 3l4 to 323. 

jndicis, nihil est, quod magis hominibus debe- (5) Euseb. vita Constant, i. 49. 
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Licinius 8S (he policy of Licinius might disincline him to endure the im~ 
more* 1 2 3 4 '^-portunstc presence of the Christian bishops in his court; but he 
"pagolf m ^bt disguise his hostile disposition to the churchmen in his 
declared dislike of eunuchs and of courtiers (1),—the vermin as 
he called them, of the palace. The stern avarice of Licinius would 
be contrasted to his disadvantage with the profuse liberality of 
Constantine; his loose/ 1 debaucheries with the severer morals of 
the Western Emperor. Licinius proceeded to purge his house¬ 
hold troops of those whose inclination to his rival he might, not 
Without reason, mistrust; none were permitted to retain their rank 
who refused to sacrifice. He prohibited the synods of the clergy, 
which he naturally apprehended might degenerate into conspiracies 
in favour of his rival. He confined the bishops to the care of their 
own dioceses (2). He affected in his care for the public morals, to 
prohibit the promiscuous worship of men and women in the 
churches (3); and insulted (he sanctity of the Christian worship, 
by commanding that it should be celebrated in the open air. The 
edict prohibiting all access to the prisons, though a strong and 
unwilling testimony to the charitable exertions of the Christians, 
and by their writers represented as an act of wanton and unexampled 
inhumanity, was caused probably by a jealous policy, rather than 
by causeless cruelty of temper. It is quite clear that the prayers 
of the Christians, perhaps more worldly weapons, were armed in 
favour of Constantine. The Eastern churches would be jealous of 
their happier Western brethren, and naturally would be eager to 
bask in the equal sunshine of imperial favour. At length, either 
fearing the effect of their prayers with the Deity whom they ad¬ 
dressed (4), or their influence in alienating the minds of their 
votaries from his own cause to that of him who, in the East, was 
considered the champion of the Christian cause, Licinius com¬ 
manded the Christian churches in Pontus to be closed; he destroyed 
some of them, perhaps for the defiance cf his edicts. Some acts of 
persecution took place, the Christians fled again into the country, 
and began to conceal themselves in the woods and caves. Many 
instances of violence, some of martyrdom, occurred (5), particu¬ 
larly in Pontus. There was a wide-spread apprehension that a new 
and general persecution was about to break out, when the Empe- 


(1) Spadonumct Aulicorura omnium vehement, 
domitor, tineas, soricesque palalii cos appellant 
Aar. Viet Epit. 

( 2 ) Vit. Constant, i. 41. 1 

(3) Vit. Constant. Women were to be instruct¬ 
ed by the lieaconnesses alone. Vit. Const, i. 53. 

( 4 ) XtfrTjAtio-SeM yup ouk iSytTro uirtp 

UUTOV Talc tU%*C, TI/MIlfoTI TO 5- 

TO &0-),t£o/M«VQC, chtA t/tr«p TOW dtOplMBC 

'TctvTct itp itTTciv nfjtic kcl tou 
Stov »as<u7o - 6cu irtiraero . Enseb. *. 3. 


(5) Sozomen, H. E. i. 7., asserts, that many of 
the clergy, as well as bishops, were martyred. 
Pod well however observes (Do J’oucitate Slar- 
tyrum, 9t.) Caveant fabulatores ne quos alios 
sub Licinio martyres faciant praxlerqunmepisco- 
pos. Compare Ruxnart, There is great difficulty 
about liusileus, Bishop of Aniasa. He is generally 
reckoned by tbeCreek writers as a martyr (see 
l’agi ad an. 316. n. *.;) but lie is expressly 
stated by Philoslorgius (lib, i.), eoniinned by 
Athanasius (Orat. 1. contra Arianps), to have 
been present at the Council ol Nice some years 
afterwards. 
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ror of (he West moved, iB the language of the Christian historian, 
to rescue the whole of mankind from the tyranny of one (1). 

Whether, in fact, Licinius avowed the imminent war to be a 
strife for mastery between the two religions" the decisive struggle 
between the ancient gods of Rome and the new divinity of the 
Christians (2 )5 whether he actually led the chief officers and his 
most eminent political partisans into a beautiful consecrated grove, 
crowded with the images of the gods •, and appealed, by the light 
of blazing torches, and the smoke of sacrifice, to the gods of 
their ancestors against his atheistic adversaries, the followers of a 
foreign and unknown deity, whose ignominious sign was displayed 
in the van of their armies ; yet the propagation of such stories 
shows how completely, according to their own sentiments, the 
interests of Christianity were identified with the cause of Constan¬ 
tine (3). On both sides were again marshalled all the supernatural 
terrors which religious hope or superstitious awe could summon. 
Diviners, soothsayers, and Egyptian magicians, animated the 
troops of Licinius (4). The Christians en the army of Constantine 
attributed all their success to the prayers of the pious bishops who 
accompanied his army, and especially to the holy labarum, whose 
bearer passed unhurt among showers of fatal javelins (5). 

The battle of Hadrianople, and Ihe naval victory of Crispus, de- ismue u r 
cided the fate of the world, and the establishment of Christianity as H ( ^, r tl !>n * 
the religion of the empire. The death of Licinius reunited the A - u - 323 - 
whole Roman world under the sceptre of Constantine. 

Eusebius ascribes to Constantine, during this battle, an act of 
Christian mercy, at least as unusual as the appearance of the 
banner of the cross at the head of the Roman army. He issued 
orders lo spare the lives of his enemies, and offered rewards for all 
captives brought in alive. Even if this be not strictly true, its exag¬ 
geration or invention, or even its relation as a praiseworthy act, 
shows the new spirit whisfo was working in the mind of man ( 6 ). 

Among the firsl acts of the sole emperor of the world, was the 
repeal of all the edicts of Licinius against the Christians, the 
release of all prisoners from the dungeon or the mine, or the servile 
and humiliating occupations lo which some had been contemp¬ 
tuously condemned in ihe manufactories conducted by women; the 
recall of all the exiles; the restoration of all who had been deprived 
of their rank in the army, or in the civil service-, the restitution of 
all properly of which they had been despoiled,—that of the martyrs 
to the legal heirs, where there wer^no heirs to the church—that 

(1) VU. Const, ii. 5. < (4) Euseb. Vit, Constant, i. 49. 

(2^'T5T*^S««c trio- »v yme-xiayfiiyott (5) Eusebius declares that he heard this from 
ttures xparu rtiY, tic tMnvio'jUov tTfivit. the lips of Constantine himself. One man, who 
Sozoraon, i. 7 . in his panic gave up the cross to another, was 

Sacrifices and divinations were resorted to, immediately transfixed in his Eight. *Vo one ar- 
and promised ki Licinius universal empire, tually around the cross was wounded. 

(3; Vit Constant, ii. 4 ( 6 ) Vit. Const, ii 13 . 
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(t! the churches was not only restored, but the power to receive 
donations in land, already granted to the Western churches, was 
extended to the Eastern. The Emperor himself set the example of 
restoring all which had been confiscated to the slate. 

Constantine issued two edicts, recounting all these exemptions, 
restitutions, and privileges—one addressed to the churches, the 
other to the cities of the East; the latter alone is extant. Its tone 
might certainly indicate that Constantine considered the contest 
with Licinmsas, in some degree, a war of religion: his own triumph 
and the fate of his enemies are adduced as unanswerable evidences 
to the superiority of that God whose followers had been so cruelly 
persecuted; the restoration of the Christians to all their properly 
and immunities, was an act not merely of justice and humanity, but 
of gratitude to the Deity. 

But Constantine now appeared more openly to the whole world 
as the head of (he Christian community. He sate, not in the 
Roman senate deliberating on the affairs of the empire, but pre- 
». d 325 . siding in a council of Christian bishops, summoned from all parts 
of the world, to decide, as of infinite importance to the Roman 
empire, a contested point of the Christian faith. The council was 
held at Nice, one of the most ancient of the Eastern cities. The 
transactions of the council, the questions which were agitated 
before it, and the decrees which it issued, will be postponed for 
the present, in order that this important controversy, which so long 
divided Christianity, may be related in a continuous narrative: we 
pass to the following year. 

Conductor - Up to this period Christianity had seen mucli to admire and 
little that it would venture to disapprove in the public acts, or 
enenuej). domestic character of Constantine. His offences against the 
humanity of the Gospel would find palliation, or rather vindication 
and approval, in a warrior and a sovereign. The age was not yet 
so fully leavened with Christianity, as to condemn the barbarity ot 
that Roman pride, which exposed without scruple the brave captive 
chieftains of the German tribes in the amphitheatre. Again, after 
the triumph of Constantine over Maxenlius, this bloody spectacle 
had been renewed at Treves, on a new victory of Constantine over the 
Barbarians. The extirpation of the family of a competitor for the 
empire would pass as the usual, perhaps the necessary, policy of 
the limes. The public hatred would applaud the death of the vo¬ 
luptuous Maxentius, and that of his family would be the inevitable 
consequences of his guilt. Liunius had provoked his own fate by 
resistance fo the will of God, and his persecution of the religion ol 
Christ. Nor was the fall of Licinius followed by any general pro¬ 
scription ; his son lived for a few years to be the undistinguished 
victim pf a sentence which involved others, in whom the public 
mind took far deeper interest. Licinius himself was peimitted to 
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live a short time at Thessalonica (1; : it is said by some that his 
life was guaranteed by a solemn oath, and that he was permitted 
to partake ofthe hospitality of the conqueror (2)-, yet his death, 
though the brother-in-law of Constantine,*was but an expected 
event (3). The tragedy which took place in the family of Constan¬ 
tine betrayed to the surprised and anxious world, that if his out¬ 
ward demeanour showed respect or veneration for Christianity, its 
milder doctrines had made little impression on the unsoflened 
Paganism of his heart. • 

Crispus, the son of Constantine by Mincrvina, his first wife, ». 336 . 
was a youth of high and brilliant promise. In his early years his c s "„ p ^ s 
education had been entrusted to the celebrated Lactanlius, and fc^***"" 
there is reason to suppose that he was imbued by his eloquent pre¬ 
ceptor with the Christian doctrines; but the gentler sentiments 
instilled by the new faith had by no means unnerved the vigour or 
lamed the martial activity of youth. Had he been content with the 
calmer and more retiring virtues of the Christian, without display¬ 
ing the dangerous qualifications of a warrior and a statesman, he 
might have escaped the fatal jealousy of his father, and the arts 
which were no doubt employed for his ruin. In his campaign 
against the Barbarians, Crispus had shown himself a worthy son 
of Constantine, and his naval victory over the fleet of Licinius had 
completed the conquest of the empire. The conqueror of Maxenlius 
and of Licinius, the undisputed master of the Roman world, might 
have been expected to stand superior to that common failing of 
weak monarchs, a jealous dread of the heir to their throne. The 
unworthy fears of Constantine were betrayed by an edict, incon¬ 
sistent with the early promise of his reign. He had endeavoured, 
soon after his accession, to repress the odious»crimc of delation; a 
rescript now appeared, inciting by large reward, and liberal pro¬ 
mise of favour, those informations which he had before nobly dis¬ 
dained, and this edict seamed to betray the apprehensions of the 
government, that some widely ramified and darkly organised con¬ 
spiracy was afoot. But if such conspiracy existed, it refused, by # 
the secrecy of its own proceedings, to enlighten the public mind. 

Rome itself, and the whole Roman world, heard with horror and Dea tii 0 t 
amazement, that in the midst of the solemn festival, which was ce- 
lebraling with the utmost splendour the twentieth year of the Em- 336. 


(1) Le Beau (Hist, ties Empcrcnrs, i. 220.) 
recites with great fairness the varying accounts 
of the death of Licinius, and the motives which 
are said to have prompted it But be proceeds to 
■lifer that Licinius must have been guilty of 
some new crime,to induce Constantine to violate 
his solemn oath. 

(2) Contra religionem saernmenti Thessaloni- 
r * privutus occisus est. Eulrop. lib. a. 

(3) Eusebius says tlint be was put to death hy 
thr law, of ^ar, and openly approve, of his 


execution and that of the other enemies of God 
NoJRas vroXSjMSti tTittXfivttc tS irptirautry 
Tra.piS'iS so tt/umpif * * nati *et7rtehXuvro, 
Tiiv irpotrHxouo-otv UTTa^orrsc J'lnny, oi 

THC Seo/XUXIAC ruplovxoi. How Singular!} 

docs this contrast with the passage above ! See 
p 388. (ViL Crapt. ii, 13 ) bigotry and mercy 
advancing hand in hand—the sterner treed over¬ 
powering the gospel. a 
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Death of 
Faufita 


peror’s reign, his eldest son had been suddenly seized, and, either 
without trial, or after a hurried examination, had been transported 
to the shore of Islria^ and perished by an obscure death (1). Nor 
did Crispus fall alone; the young Licinius, the nephew of Constan¬ 
tine, who had been spared after his father’s death, and vainly ho¬ 
noured with the title of Caesar, shared his fate. The sword of 
justice or of cruelty oface let loose, raged against those who were 
suspected as partisans of the dangerous Crispus, or as implicated 
in the wiae-spread conspiracy, till the bold satire of an eminent 
officer of state did not scruple, in some lines privately circulated, 
to compare the splendid but bloody times with those of Nero (2). 

But this was only the first act of the domestic tragedy; the death 
of his wife Fausla, the partner of twenty years of wedlock, the 
mother of his three surviving sons, increased the general horror. 
She was suffocated in a bath, which had been heated to an insup¬ 
portable degree of temperature. Many rumours were propagated 
throughout the empire concerning this dark transaction, of which 
the real secret was no douM concealed, if not in the bosom, within 
the palace of Constantine. The awful crimes which had thrilled the 
scene of ancient tragedy, were said to have polluted the imperial 
chamber. The guilty step-mother had either, like Phaedra, re¬ 
venged the insensibility of the youthful Crispus by an accusation of 
incestuous violence, or the crime, actually perpetrated, had in¬ 
volved them both in the common guilt and ruin. In accordance 
with the former story, the miserable Constantine had discovered 
(oo late the machinations which had stained his hand with the 
blood of a guiltless son : in the agony of his remorse he had fasted 
forty days •, he had abstained from the use of the bath; he had 
proclaimed his own guilty precipitancy, and the innocence of his 
son, by raising a golden statue of the murdered Crispus, with the 
simple but emphatic inscription, “To my unfortunate son.” The 
Christian mother of Constantine, Helena, had been the principal 
agent in the detection of the wicked Faustait was added, that, 
independent of her unnatural passion for her step-son, she was 
found to have demeaned herself to the embraces of a slave. 

It is dangerous to attempt to reconcile with probability these 
extraordinary events, which so often surpass, in the strange reality 
of their circumstances, the wildest fictions. But according to the 
ordinary course of things, Crispus would appear the victim of po¬ 
litical rather than of domestic jealousy. The innocent Licinius 
might be an object of suspicion, as implicated in a conspiracy, 

(l) Viet. Epit. in Constantino. Eutrop. lib. x. fulcs the notion of the connection of the death 
Zosimus, ii. <. 29. Sidoniiis, v. epiBt. g. Of the of Crispus with the conversion of Constantine, 
ecclesiastical historians, Philnstorgius (lib. it. 4.) .admits the fact, 1. i. c. 5. 
alt r Unite A. the death of Crispuif to the arts of his (2) The Consul Albinus,— 

stepmothCT. He adds a strange story, that Con- Saturni aureasects quia requires ? 

stantine was poisoned by his brothers in revenge Sunt h*c gemmra Bed Hermans, 

for the death of Crispus. Soaomen, hile he re- gid jtpaU v 8 
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against the power but not against the honour of Conslantine. Thp 
removal of Grispus opened the succession of the throne to the sons 
of Fausta. The passion of maternal ambition is much more con- 
sistent with human nature than the incestuous love of a step¬ 
mother, advanced in life, and with many children, towards her 
husband’s son. The guilt of compassing the death of Crispus, whe¬ 
ther by the atrocious accusations of a Phaedra, or by the more 
vulgar arts of common court intrigue, mfght come to light at a 
later period; and the indignation of the Emperor at having been 
deluded into the execution of a gallant and blameless son, the'' 
desire of palliating to the world and to his own conscience his own 
criminal and precipitate weakness, by the most unrelenting re¬ 
venge on the subtlety with which he had bepc circumvented, 
might madden him to a second act of relentless barbarity (1). 

But at all events the unanimous consent of the Pagan, and most Pagan ac 
of the Christian authorities, as well as the expressive silence of ' O “ 1,tof 
Eusebius, indicate the unfavourable impression made on the public 
mind by these household barbarities. But the most remarkable 
circumstance is, the advantage whichpwas taken of this circum¬ 
stance by the Pagan party, to throw a dark shade over the conver¬ 
sion of Constantine to the Christian religion. Zozimus has pre¬ 
served this report; but there is good reason for supposing that it 
was a rumour, eagerly propagated at the lime by the more des¬ 
ponding votaries of Paganism (2). In the deep agony of remorse, 
Constantine earnestly inquired of the ministers of the ancient reli¬ 
gions, whether their lustrations could purify the soul from the 
blood of a son. The unaccommodating priesthood acknowledged 
the ineflicacy of their rites in a case of such inexpiable atrocity (3)' 
and Constantine remained to struggle with the unappeased and 
unaloned horrors of conscience. An Egyptian, on his journey 
from Spain, passed through Rome, and being admitted to the in¬ 
timacy of some of the females about the court, explained to the 
Emperor that the religion*of Christ possessed the power of cleans¬ 
ing the soul from all sin. From that time Constantine placed him¬ 
self entirely in the hands of the Christians, and abandoned alto¬ 
gether the sacred rites of his ancestors. If Conslantine at this time 


(1) Gibbon lias lli town doubts on the actual 

(loath ol hausla, vol. iii p. HO- • 

(2) See Hcync’s note on (his passage oi ’Zosi- 
mus. 

(3) According to Sozomeii, -whose narrative, 
as Heyne observes (note on Zosnnus, p 552.), 
proves that this story wa* not the invention of 
Zosnnus, but rather the version of the event cur¬ 
rent in the Pagan world, it was not a Pagan 
priest, but a Plotouir philosopher, named Sopa- 
ter, who thus denied the efficacy of any rite or 
leitmotiv to wash the soul clean from filial 
blood. It is true that neither the legal ceremo¬ 
nial of Paganism, nor the principles of the later 

It. t 


Platonism, rould afford any hope or pardon to 
the murderer. Julian (speaking of Constantine 
in Cirsar) insinuates the facility with which 
Christianity admitted the jUietipevo;, ns well 
ns other atrocious delinquents, to the divine 
forMveness. 

The bitterness with which tho Pagan party 
judged of the measures of Constniftine, is shown 
in tin- turn which Zosimus gives to his edict 
discouraging divination " Having availed him¬ 
self of the advantages of divination, which had 
predicted lus own splendid successes, he was 
jealous lest the. prophetic art should be equally 
prodigal of its glomus promise? to osiers.” 

V, 
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Had been long an avowed and sincere Christian, this story falls to 
the ground ; but if, according to our view, there was still some¬ 
thing of ambiguity in the favour shown by Constantine to Chris¬ 
tianity, if it still had something rather of the sagacious statesman 
than of the serious proselyte, there may be some slight ground¬ 
work of truth in this fiction. Constantine may have relieved a large 
portion of his subjects from grievous oppression, and restored 
their plundered property; he may have made munificent donations 
to mainlain their ceremonial; he may have permitted the famous 
iabarum to® exalt the courage of his Christian soldiery; he may 
have admitted their representatives to his court, endeavoured to 
allay their fierce feuds in Africa, and sanctioned by his presence 
the meeting of the Council of Nice to decide on the new contro¬ 
versy, wlfich began to distract the Christian world; he may have 
proclaimed himself, in short, the worshipper of the Christians’ 
God, whose favourites seemed likewise to be those of fortune, and 
whose enemies were devoted to ignominy and disaster (such is his 
constant language) (1) : but of the real character and the pro¬ 
founder truths of the religion he may still have been entirely, or, 
perhaps, in some degree disdainfully, ignorant : the lofty indif- 
ferenlisra of the emperor predominated over the obedience of the 
proselyte towards the new faith. 

But it was now the man, abased by remorse, by the terrors of 
conscience, it may be by superstitious horrors, who sought some 
refuge against the divine Nemesis, the avenging furies, which 
haunted his troubled spirit. It would be the duly as well as the 
interest of an influential Christian to seize on the mind of the royal 
proselyte, while it was thus prostrate in its weakness, to enforce 
more strongly the personal sense of religion upon the afflicted 
soul. And if the Emperor was understood to have derived the 
slightest consolation under this heavy burthen of conscious guilt 
from the doctrines of Christianity; if his remorse and despair were 
allayed or assuaged; nothing was more likely than that Paganism, 
which constantly charged Christianity with receiving the lowest 
and most depraved of mankind among its proselytes, should affect 
to assume the tone of superior moral dignity, to compare ils more 
uncompromising moral austerity with the easier terms on which 
Christianity appeared to receive the repentant sinner. In the bit¬ 
terness of wounded pride and interest ad the loss of an imperial 
worshipper, it would revenge itself by ascribing his etiange exclu¬ 
sively to the worst hour of his life, and to the least exalted motive. 
It is a greater difficulty, that, Subsequent to this period the mind of 


(lilt is remarkable in all the proclamations 
and documents which Kuscbius assigns to Con- 
stanliue, some even wrillen by his own hand, 
how almost exclusively lie dweKs on I his worldly 
superiority «f the God adored hy the Christians 


over those of ihe Heuthen, and the visible tempo¬ 
ral advantages which attend on the worship of 
Christianity. His own victory nnd the disasters 
of his enemirs are his conclusive evidences ol 
Christianity. 4 
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Constantine appears lo have relapsed in some degree to its impe*- 
feclly unpaganised Christianity. His conduct became ambiguous 
as before, floating between a decided bias in favour of Christianity, 
and an apparent design to harmonise with it some of the less offen¬ 
sive parts of Heathenism. Yet it is by no means beyond the com¬ 
mon inconsistency of human nature, that, with the garb and atti¬ 
tude, Constantine should throw off the submission of a penitent. 
His mind released from its burthen, might resume its ancient vi¬ 
gour. and assert its haughty superiority over the religious, as well 
as over the civil allegiance of his subjects. A new object of arnbi-^ 
lion was dawning on his mind ; a new and absorbing impulse was 
.given to all his thoughts—the foundation of the second Rome, the 
new imperial city on the Bosphorus. • 

Nor was this sole and engrossing object altogether unconnected 
with the sentiments which arose out of this dark transaction. 
Rome had become hateful to Constantine; for whether on this 
point identifying herself with the Pagan feeling, and taunting the 
crime ot the Christian with partial acrimony, or pre-surmising the 
design of Constantine to reduce her to*the second city of the em¬ 
pire, Rome assumed the unwonted liberty of insulting the Empe¬ 
ror. The pasquinade which compared his days to those of Nero 
was affixed lo the gales of the palace; and so galling was the inso¬ 
lence of the populace, that the Emperor is reported lo have con¬ 
sulted his brothers on the expediency of calling out his guards for 
a general massacre. Milder councils prevailed; and Constantine 
took the more lardy, but more deep-felt revenge, of transferring 
the scat of empire from the banks of the Tiber to the shores of ttye 
Bosphorus. 


(^HAFTER III. 

FOUNDATION OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The foundation of Constantinople marks one of the great periods 
of change in the annals of the world. Both its immediate (1) and its 
remoter connection with the history of Christianity, are among 
those results which contributed lo its influence on the destinies 
of mankind. The removal of the seat of empire from Rome 
might, indeed, at first appear to strengthen the decaying cause 
of Paganism. The senate became the sanctuary, the aristocracy 
of Rome, in general, the unshaken adherents of the ancient reli- 


(I) Constantine seized the properly of some of 
the temples, for the expense of buildin g Con¬ 
stantinople, but did not change the established 
worship , so srys, f.ilunius 
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gion. Bui Us more remote and eventual consequences were favour¬ 
able to the consolidation and energy of the Christian power in the 
West. The absence of a secular competitor allowed (he papal au¬ 
thority to grow up and to develope its secret strength. By the side 
of the imperial power, perpetually contrasted with the pomp and 
majesty of the throne, constantly repressed in its slow but steady 
advancement to supremacy, or obliged to contest every point with 
a domestic antagonist, 'the Pope would hardly have gained more 
. political importance Ilian the Patriarch or Constantinople. The 
isxtinclion of the Western empire, which indeed had long held its 
court in Milan or Ravenna, rather than in the ancient capital, its 
revival only beyond the Alps, left all the awe which attached to the 
old Roman name, or which followed the possession of the imperial 
city, to gather round the tiara of the pontiff. In any other city the 
Pope would in vain have asserted his descent from St. Peter; the 
long habit of connecting together the name of Rome with supreme 
dominion, silently co-operated in establishing the spiritual despo 
tism of the Papal see. 

Favour Even in its more immediate influence, the rise of Constantinople 
10 was favourable to the progress of Christianity. It removed the seat 
miy. of government from the presence of those awful temples, to which 
ages of glory had attached an inalienable sanctity, and with which 
the piety of all the greater days of the republic had associated the 
supreme dominion and the majesty of Rome. It broke the last link 
which combined the pontifical and the imperial character. The 
Emperor of Constantinople, even if he had remained a Pagan, would 
have lost that power which was obtained over men’s minds by his 
appearing in the chief place in all the religious pomps and proces¬ 
sions, some of which were as old as Rome itself. The senate, and 
even the people, might be transferred to the new city; the deities 
of Rome clung to their native home, and would have refused to 
abandon their ancient seals of honour and worship. 

Constant!- Constantinople arose, il not a Christian, certainly not a Pagan 
('linlhuu city. The new capital of the world had no ancient deities, whose 
‘" y ' worship was inseparably connected with her more majestic build 
ings and solemn customs. The temples of old Byzantium had fallen 
with the rest of the public edifices, when Severus, in his vengeance, 
razed the rebellious city to the ground. Byzantium had resumed 
sufficient strength and importance to resYst a siege by Constantine 
himself in the earlier part of his reign; and some temples had 
reappeared during the reconstruction of the city (1). The fanes of 
the Sun, of the Moon, and of Aphrodite, were permitted to stand in 
the Acropolis, though deprived of their revenues (2). That of Castor 

(l) There is a long list of these temples in V ceased to exist. The l'jschal Chroniele, referred 
Hammer’s C.onstantinopel und die Bosporus, i to by V Hummer, says nothing of their conver- 
p. 180. etc.sdmiy of them ore n.lined in Oy lints, tinn mlo churches by Constantine, 
but it does pot seem clear .it what period they (2) Mulala Constamiiuis, * 
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and Pollux formed part of the Hippodrome, and the statues of those 
deities who presided over the games, stood undisturbed till the 
reign of Theodosius the Younger (1). m 
Once determined to found a rival Rome on the shores of the Bos- Building 
phorus, the ambition of Constantine was absorbed by this great o[lhec “ > ' 
object. No expense was spared to raise a city worthy of the seat of 
empire; no art or influence to collect inhabitants worthy of such a 
city. Policy forbade any measure which would alienate the minds ^, -•—* 
of any class or order, who might add to the splendour or swell ttuT 
population of Byzantium, and policy was the ruling principle of 
Constantine in the conduct of the whole transaction. It was the 
Emperor whose pride was now pledged to the .accomplishment of 
his scheme, with that magnificence which became the second 
founder of the empire, not the exclusive patron of one religious 
division of his subjects. Constantinople was not only to bear the 
name, it was to wear an exact resemblance of the elder Rome. The 
habitations of men, and the public buildings for business, for con¬ 
venience, for amusement, or for splendour, demanded the first care 
of the founder. The imperial palace arose, in its dimensions and 
magnificence equal to that of the older city. The skill of the archi¬ 
tect was lavished on the patrician mansions, which were so faith¬ 
fully to represent to the nobles, who obeyed the imperial invitation, 
the dwellings of their ancestors in the ancient Capitol, that their 
wondering eyes could scarcely believe their removal; their Penates 
might seem to have followed them (2). The senate-house, the Au- 
gusleum, was prepared for their counsels. For the mass of the 
people, markets and fountains and aqueducts, theatres and hippo¬ 
dromes, porticoes, basilic® and forums, rose with the rapidity of 
enchantment. One class of buildings alone ^as wanting. If some 
temples were allowed to stand, it is clear that no new sacred edi¬ 
fices were erected to excite and gratify the religious feelings of the 
Pagan parly (3), and th5 building of the few churches which are 
ascribed to the pious munificence of-Constantine, seems slowly to 
have followed the extraordinary celerity with tohich the city was 
crowded with civil edifices. A century after, a century during which 
Christianity had been recognised as the religion of the empire, the 
metropolis contained only fourteen churches, one for each of its 
wards or divisions. Yet*Constantinc by no means neglected those 


(1) Zossinus, ii. 31. 

(2) Sozomen, ii. 3 In Ihe next reign, how¬ 
ever, Themistius admits the reluctance of the 
senators to remove i IffOTOV fxtv V7r ctintJJtac 
tTi/ai-ro m ytpouaiai, xati t»jMh -n/uar- 
pl&t tfoKU /uti^’oriouv tTiatpiptiy. Orat. 
Protrep. ji 57. 

(3) Of the churches built by Constantine, one 
was dedicated to S. Sophia (the supreme Wis¬ 
dom), the ocher to Eirene, Peace a philosophic 
Pagan might have admitted the propriety of de¬ 


dicating temples to each of these abstract names. 
"Die consecrating to individual saints was of a 
later period. Soz. it. 3. The ancient Temple of 
Peace, winch afterwards forked part ol the 
Santa Sophia, was appropriately transformed 
into a Christian church. The Church cf tlie 
Twelve Apostles appears, from Eusebius ( Vit 
Const iv. 58.), to have been built in the last 
year of his reign and of his life, as a burial- 
place for himself and his family! Sozomen, 
indeed, saysthatConstantinc embellished tliecily 
7 r ehhsi'f xai pjttylrTOtt eiixTMf/oif 31 x 015 . 
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measures which might connect the new city with the religious feel¬ 
ings of mankind. Heaven inspired, commanded, sanctified the 
foundation of the sccor^i Rome. The ancient ritual of Roman Paga¬ 
nism contained a solemn ceremony, which dedicated a new city to 
the protection of the Deity. 

oremo- An imperial edict announced to the world, that Constantine, by 

"fim mi a-* c the command of God, had founded the eternal city. When the Ein- 
l,on - peror walked, with a spear in his hand, in the front of the stalely 
* procession which was to trace the boundaries of Constantinople, 
the attendants followed in wonder his still advancing footsteps, 
which seemed as if they never would reach the appointed limit. 
One of them, at length, humbly inquired, how much farther he 
proposed to advance. “ When he that goes before me,” replied the 
Emperor, “shall stop.” But however the Deity might have inti¬ 
mated his injunctions to commence the work, or whatever the na¬ 
ture of (he invisible guide which, as he declared, thus directed his 
steps, this vague appeal to the Deity would impress with the same 
respect all, and by its impaixial ambiguity offend none, of his sub¬ 
jects. In earlier limes the Pagans would have bowed down in hom¬ 
age before this manifestation of the nameless tutelar deity of the 
new city •, at the present period they had become familiarised, as 
it were, with the concentration of Olympus into one supreme 
Being (1)-, the Christians would of course assert the exclusive right 
of the one true God to this appellation, and attribute to his inspi¬ 
ration and guidance every important act of the Christian Empe¬ 
ror (2). 

But if splendid temples were not erected to the decaying deities 
of Paganism, their images were set up, mingled indeed with other 
noble works of art, in all the public places of Constantinople. If the 
inhabitants were not encouraged, at least they were not forbidden 
to pay divine honours to the immortal sculptures of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, which were brought from all quarters to adorn the 
squares and baths of Byzantium. The whole Roman world con¬ 
tributed to the splendour of Constantinople. The tutelar deities of 
all the cities of Greece (their influence of course much enfeebled by 
their removal from their local sanctuaries) were assembled. The 
Minerva of Lyndus, the Cybele of Mount Dindymus, which was said 
to have been placed there by the Argonauts, the Muses of Helicon, 
the Amphitrite of Rhodes, the Pan consecrated by united Greece after 
the defeat of the Persians, the Delphic Tripod. The Dioscuri over¬ 
looked the (Hippodrome. At each end of the principal forum were 


ft) The expression of the Pagan Zosiinus 
shovs how completely this language had been 
adopted by the Heathen ■ wit yif T® 

&dtp id ti ovti, xeii ivoytho. 

He is speakihg or an oracle, in which the Pagan 
party discovered a prediction of the fiifnrc glory 


of Byzanlintn. One letter less would make it the 
sentence of a Christian appealing to prophecy. 

t2) At a later period the Virgin Mary obtained 
the honour of having inspired the foundation of 
Constantinople, of which she became the tutelary 
guardian, 1 had almost written, deity. 
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two shrines, one of which held the statue of Cybelc, but deprived of 
her lions and her hands, from the attitude of command distorted 
into that of a suppliant for the welfare of Ih^city : in the other was 
the Fortune of Byzantium (1). To some part of the Christian com¬ 
munity this might appear to be leading, as it were, the Gods of Pa¬ 
ganism in triumph; the Pagans were shocked on their part by their 
violent removal from their native fanes, and their wanton mutila¬ 
tion Yet the Christianity of that age, in full possession of the mind 
of Constantine, would sternly have interdicted the decoration of c. 
Christian city with these idols :; the workmanship of Phidias or of 
• Lysippus would have found no favour, when lavished on images of 
the Daemons of Paganism. # 

The ceremonial of the dedication of the city (2) was attended by 
still more dubious circumstances. After a most splendid exhibition 
of chariot games in the Hippodrome, the Emperor moved in a mag¬ 
nificent car through the most public part of the city, encircled by 
all his guards, in the attire of a religious ceremonial, and bearing 
torches in their hands. The Emperor4umself bore a golden statue 
of the Fortune of the city in his hands. An imperial edict enacted 
the annual celebration of this rite. On the birthday of the city, the 
gilded statue of himself, thus holding the same golden image of 
Fortune, was annually to be led through the Hippodrome to the 
foot of the imperial throne, and to receive the adoration of the 
reigning Emperor. The lingering attachment of Constantine to the 
favourite superstition of his earlier days, may be traced on still bet¬ 
ter authority. The Grecian worship of Apollo had been exalted 
into the Oriental veneration of the Sun, as the visible representative 
of the Deity ; and of all the statues which were introduced from dif¬ 
ferent quarters, none were received with greater honour than those 
of Apollo. In one part of the city stood the Pythian, in the other 
the Sminlhian deity (3). The Delphic Tripod, which, according to 
Zosimus, contained an image of the god, stood upon the column of 
the three twisted serpents, supposed to represent the mythic Python. 
But on a still loftier, the famous pillar of porphyry, stood an image 
in which fif we arc to credit modern authority, and the more mo¬ 
dern our authority, the less likely is it to have invented so singular 
a statement) Constantine dared to mingle together (he attributes of 
the Sun, of Christ, and df himself (4). According to one tradition, 
this pillar was based, as it were, on another superstition. The ve¬ 
nerable Palladium itself, surreptitiously conveyed from Rome, was 


(l) Euseb. Vit. Const. iii. 54. Sozomen, 11 . 5. 
Codinus, or C. P. 30—6?. Co lieau, i. 305. 

Eusebius would persuade his readers that 
thesii statues were set up in the public places to 
excite the general contempt. Zosimus admits 
with hiitrruoss that they were mutilated from 
want of respect to the ancient teligion, ii. 31. 
Compare Soer. Re. Hist I —18 


(2) Paschal Chronicle, p. 529. edit. linnn. 

(3) Euseb. Vit. Const, iii, 54. 

(4) The author of Ihe Anliq Constantino]), 
apud fiundori. See Von Hammer, Constur.liuoprl 
and die Bosporus, i. 1 62. Philostoi^ms says that 
the Christians worshipped this Intake, ii. (7- 


.Statue ot 
Constat) 
t)iie. 
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buried beneath it, and thus transferred the eternal destiny of the old 
to the new capital. The pillar, formed of marble and of porphyry, 
rose to the height of 120 feet. The colossal image on the top was 
that of Apollo, either from Phrygia or from Athens. But the head 
of Constantine had been substituted for that of the god. The sceptre 
proclaimed the dominion of the world, and it held in its hand the 
globe, emblematic of universal empire. Around the head, instead 
of rays, were fixed the nails of the true cross. Is this Paganism ap¬ 
proximating to Christianity, or Christianity degenerating into Paga¬ 
nism? Thus Constantine, as founder of the new capital, might ap¬ 
pear to some still to maintain the impartial dignity of Emperor of 
the world, presiding with serene indifference over the various na¬ 
tions, orders, and religious divisions whic^peopled his dominions; 
admitting to the privileges and advantages of citizens in the new 
Rome all who were tempted to make their dwelling around her seat 
of empire. 

Progress Yet, even during the reign of Constantine, no doubt, the triumphant 

ut Mi ty U ' progress of Christianity tended to efface or to obscure these lingering 
vestiges of the ancient religion. If here and there remained a shrine 
or temple belonging to Polytheism, built in proportion to the nar¬ 
row circuit and moderate population of old Byzantium, the Christian 
churches, though far from numerous, were gradually rising, in 
their dimensions more suited to the magnificence and populousness 

the new city, and in form proclaiming the dominant faith of Con¬ 
stantinople. The Christians were most likely *o crowd into a new 
city; probably their main strength still lay in the mercantile part or 
the community : interest and religion would combine in urging 
them to settle in this promising emporium of trade where their 
religion, if it did not'reign alone and exclusive, yet maintained an 
evident superiority over its decaying rival. The old aristocracy, 
who were inclined to Christianity, would be much more loosely 
attached to their Roman residences, and would be most inclined to 
obey the invitation of the Emperor, while the large class of the in¬ 
different would follow at the same time the religious and political 
bias of the sovereign. Where the attachment to the old religion was 
so slight and feeble, it was a trifling sacrifice to ambition or interest 
to embrace the new; particularly where flierc was no splendid ce¬ 
remonial, no connexion ot the priestly office with the higher dignity 
of the state ; nothing, in short, which could enlist either old re¬ 
verential feelings, or the imagination, in the cause of Polytheism. 
The sacred treasures, transferred from the Pagan temples to the 
Christian city, sank more and more into national monuments, or 
curious remains of antiquity •, their religious significance was gra¬ 
dually forgotten •, they became, in the natural process of things, a 
mere collection of works of art. 

In other respects Constantinople was not a Roman city. An ain- 
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philhealre, built on the restoration of the city after the siege of Se- 
verus, was permitted to remain, but it was restricted to exhibitions 
of wild beasts; the first Christian city was ngver disgraced by the 
bloody spectacle of gladiators (1). There were theatres indeed, but 
it may be doubted whether the noble religious drama of Greece ever 
obtained popularity in Constantinople. The chariot race was the 
amusement which absorbed all others; and (!b this, at first, as it was 
not necessarily connected with the Pagan worship, Christianity 
might be more indulgent. How this taste grew into a passion, and 
this oassion into a frenzy, the later annals of Constantinople bear 
. .ebocholj witness. Beset with powerful enemies without, op¬ 
pressed by a tyrannous government within, the ppople ofjConstan- 
„ tinoplc thought of nothing but the colour of their faction in the 
Hippodrome, and these more engrossing and maddening conten¬ 
tions even silenced the animosity of religious dispute. 

During the foundation of Constantinople, the Emperor might ap¬ 
pear to the Christians to have relapsed from the head of the Chris¬ 
tian division of his subjects, into the common sovereign of the Ro¬ 
man world. In this respect, his conduct did not ratify the promise 
of his earlier acts in the East. He had not only restored Christianity, 
depressed first by IheactsofMaximin, and afterwards by the violence 
of Licinius, but in many cases he had lent his countenance, or his 
ore active assistance, to the rebuilding their churches on a more 
imputing • ’ n. Yet, to all outward appearance, the world was still 
Pat an : eve-'v city seemed still to repose under the tutelary gods of 
f a anci at religion • wery where the temples rose above the 
1 ill ’’ ’gs of ir -m • if here and there a Christian church, in its mag- 
i: ' in the splendour of its architecture, might compete with 

the so r ’ nd icgant fanes of antiquity, the Cllrislians had neither 
ventured io expel them from their possessions, or to appropriate to 
their own use those which were falling into neglect or decay. As yet 
there had been no invasion but on the opinions and moral influence 
of Polytheism. The temples, indeed, of Pagan worship, though 
subsequently, in some instances, converted to Christian uses, were 
not altogether suited to the ceremonial of Christianity (2). The Chris¬ 
tians might look on their stateliest buildings with jealousy—hardly 
with envy. Whether raised on the huge substructures, and in the 
immense masses of the older Asiatic style, as at Baalbec, or the ori¬ 
ginal Temple at Jerusalem; whether built on the principles of Gre¬ 
cian art, when the secret of vaulling # ovcr a vast building seems to 
have been unknown $ or, after the general introduction of the arch 


The Ain- 
phillica- 
tre. 


Ancient 

temples. 


U) An edict of Constantine (Cod. Theod. xv. 
12 ), if it did not altogether abolish these sau- 
guiuary shows, restricted them to particular oc¬ 
casions. Cruenta spcctacula in olio civili, et do¬ 
mestics quietc non placent. Criminals were to 
he sent to the mines But it should seem that 
laptives taken in war might still be exposed m 


the amphitheatre. In fact these bloody exhibi¬ 
tions resisted some time longer the progress of 
Christian humanity. 

(2) Compare a if excellent memoir by M. Qua 
treinere de Quincy on the means of lighting the 
ancient temples (Mem. dc ITustitut. iii. 171 ), 
and Hope on Architecture. 
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by the Kotnans had allowed the roof to spread out to ampler extent, 
—still the actual enclosed temple was rarely of great dimensions (1). 
The largest among ttye Greeks were hypaelhral, open to the sky (2). 
If we judge from the temples crowded together about the Forum, 
those in Home contributed to the splendour of the city rather by 
their number than their size. The riles of Polytheism, in fact, col¬ 
lected together their vast assemblages, rather as spectators than as 
worshippers (3). The altar itself, in general, stood in the open air, 
in the court before the temple, where the smoke might find free 
vent, and rise in its grateful odour to the heavenly dwelling of the 
Gods. The body of the worshippers, therefore, stood in the courts, or 
the surrounding porticoes. They might approach individually, and 
make their separate libation or offering, and then retire to a conve¬ 
nient distance, where they might watch the movements of the mi¬ 
nistering priest, receive his announcement of the favourable or si¬ 
nister signs discovered in the victim, or listen to the hymn, which 
was the only uspal form of adoration or prayer. However Chris¬ 
tianity might admit gradations in its several classes of worshippers, 
and assign its separate station according to the sex, or the degree 
of advancement in the religious initiation; however the penitents 
might be forbidden, until reconciled with the church, or the cate¬ 
chumens before they were initialed into the community, to pene¬ 
trate beyond the outer portico, or the inner division in the church; 
vet the great mass of a Christian congregation must be received 
within the walls of the building; and the service consisting not 
merely in ceremonies performed by the priesthood, but in prayers, 
to which all present were expected to respond, and in oral instruc¬ 
tion •, the actual edifice therefore required more ample dimensions. 

In many towns there was another public building, the Basilica, 
or Hall of Justice (4), singularly adapted for the Christian worship. 
This was a large chamber, of an oblong form, with a plain flat 
exterior wall. The pillars, which in the temples were without, 
stood within the basilica ; and the porch, or that which in the temple 
was an outward portico, was contained within the basilica. This 
hall was thus divided by two rows of columns into a central ave¬ 
nue, with two side aisles. The outward wall was easily pierced for 
windows, without damaging the symmetry or order of the architec¬ 
ture. In the one the male, in the other the female, appellants to 

(1) M. de Quincy gives the size of some of the lurbx theatralis capacissinmm. Vitruv. vii. 

ancient temples ; Juno et Agrigentum, 116 ■9 - («tTpoo i'H'XirQa.i d't/vct/xfvov. 

(Paris) feet. Concord, 120 ; Paisluin, 119, The- Strabo 

seus, 100: J( piter at Olympia, or Minerva at (, 4) La Jiasilicpic ful I'cdifice do, anciens, qiu 
Athens, 220 230 , Jupilei at Agrigentum, 322 ; convint a la celebration de ses mystercs. I,a vastc 

Schnus, 320; I'.phcsus, 350, Apollo Uindymus capacity de son interieur, les divisions de son 
at Miletus, 360, p 195. jil.ui, les grandcs ouvcrturcs, qui introduisnicnl 

(2) The real hypaithral temples were to parti de toutes jiaits la Ittmiore dans son enceinte, le 

< ulur divinities : Jupiter Fidgurator, Ccclutn, tribunal qui devint la place dcs celebrans et du 
iol, lama. rhurur, tout sc trouva en rapport avec les prati 

(3) Kleusis, the scene ol the mysteries, ef all quo, du nouveau culle. Q. de Quincy, p 173 
the ancient temple., lrid the largest mve, it was See llopc on Architecture, p, 87 
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justice wailed Iheir turn (i;. The three longitudinal avenues were’ 
crossed by one in a transverse direction, elevated a few steps, and 
occupied by the advocates, notaries, and others employed in the 
public business. At the farther end, opposite to the central avenue, 
the building swelled out into a semi-circular recess, with a ceiling 
rounded off; it was called absis in the Greek, and in Latin tribunal. 

Here sate the magistrate with his assessor?, and hence courts of 
justice were called tribunals. 

The arrangement of this building coincided with remarkable 
propriety with the distribution of a Christian congregation (2). The 
sexes retained their separate places in the aisles; the central avenue 
became the nave, so called from the fanciful analogy of the church 
to the ship of St. Peter. The transept, the B^*, or choros, was 
occupied by the inferior clergy and the singers [3). The bishop 
took the throne of the magistrate, and the superior clergy ranged 
on each side on the seats of the assessors. 

Before the throne of the bishop, either within or on the verge of 
the recess, stood the altar. This was di\4ded from the nave by the 
cancclli, or bars, from whence hung curtains, which, during the 
celebration of the communion, separated the participants from the 
rest of the congregation. 

As these buildings were numerous, and attached to every imperial 
residence, they might be bestowed at once on the Christians, without 
either interfering with the course of justice, orbringing the religious 
feelings of the hostile parties into collision (4). Two, the Sessorian 
and the Lateran, were granted to the Roman Christians by Constan¬ 
tine. And the basilica appears to have been the ucual form of build¬ 
ing in the West, though,besides the porch, connected with, or rather 
included within, the building, which became the Narthex, and was 
occupied by the catechumens and the penitents, and in which stood 
the piscina, or font of baptism—there was in general an outer open 
court, surrounded with cofonnades. This, as we have seen in the 
description of the church at Tyre, was general in the East, where 
the churches retained probably more of the templar form; while in 
Constantinople, where they were buildings raised from the ground, 
Constantine appears to have followed the form of the basilica. 

By the consecration of these basilicas to the purposes of Chris- neiativ.- 
lian worship, and the gradfual erection of large churches in many 0 fchrhn- 
of the Eastern cities, Christianity began to assume an outward “ nit y * n<1 

r , 7 jo Paganism. 

lorm and dignity commensurate wilj> its secret moral influence. 

(1) According to Bingham (lviii. c. 3.), the (4) There were eighteen at Route; many of 

women occupied galleries 10 each aisle above the these basilica? had become exchanges, or places 
men. 'ihis sort of separation may have been for general business. Among the Roman basilica' 
borrowed from the synagogue; probably the P. Victor reckons, the Basilica Argentariorum. 
practice was not uniform. Ciainpini, tom. l.ji. 8. 

(2) Some few churches were of on octagonal Some basilic® were of a very large Jjze. One 

form; some in that of a cross. See Bingham, 1. is described by tic younger Pliny, in which 180 
Viii. c 3. judges were sr.Vcd, with a vast mu'titiidr of 

(3' Apost. Const. I ii e. 157, advocates and amiilors I’lin Rpisl vi 31. 
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'In imposing magnitude, if not in the grace and magnificence or its 
architecture, it rivalled the temples of antiquity. But as yet it had 
neither the power, nor, probably, the inclination, to array itself in 
the spoils of Paganism. Its aggression was still rather that of fair 
competition, than of hostile destruction. It was content to behold 
the silent courts of the Pagan fanes untrodden but by a few casual 
worshippers 5 altars without victims, thin wreaths of smoke rising 
where the air used to be clouded with the reck of hecatombs; the 
priesthood murmuring in bitter envy at the throngs which passed 
by the porticoes of their temples towards the Christian church. The 
direct interference with the freedom of Pagan worship seems to 
have been confined to the suppression of some of those Eastern 
riles which were offensive to public morals. Some of the Syrian 
temples retained the obscene ceremonial of the older Nature wor¬ 
ship. Religious prostitution, and other monstrous enormities, 
appeared under the form of divine adoration. The same rites, which 
had endangered the fidelity of the ancient Israelites, shocked the 
lcinpits severe purity of the Christians. A temple in Syria of the female 
*uppu«- p r i nC jpj e 0 f generation, which the later Greeks identified with their 
Aphrodite, was defiled by these unspeakable pollutions; it was le¬ 
velled to the ground by the Emperor’s command; the recesses of 
the sacred grove laid open to the day, and the riles interdicted ( 1 ). 
A temple of iEsculapius at ASgae in Cilicia fell under the same pro¬ 
scription. The miraculous cures, pretended to be wrought in this 
temple, where the suppliants passed the night, appears to have 
excited the jealousy of the Christians; and this was, peihaps, the 
first overt act of hostility against the established Paganism ( 2 ). In 
many other places the frauds of the priesthood were delected by the 
zealous incredulity of the Christians-, and Polytheism, feebly de¬ 
fended by its own parly, at least left to its fate by the government, 
assailed on all quarter*, by an active and persevering enemy, enduied 
affront, exposure, neglect, if not with the dignified patience of mar¬ 
tyrdom, with the sullen equanimity of indifference. 

Palestine itself? and its capital, Jerusalem, was an open province, 
of which Christianity took entire and almost undisputed possession. 
Paganism, in the adjacent regions, had built some of its most splen¬ 
did temples; the later Roman architecture at Gerasa, at Petra, and 
at Baalbec, appears built on the massivd and enormous foundations 
of the older native structures. But in Palestine proper it had made 
no strong settlement. Temples had been raised by Hadrian, in his 
new city, on the site of Jerusalem. One dedicated to Aphrodite 
occupied the spot, which Christian tradition or later invention as¬ 
serted to be the sepulchre of Christ (3). The prohibition issued by 

(1) lii*«ib Vit Const m. J r ,. bun bull on lliis spot by Hadrian In insult tin 

(2) Ibid ni. 56 Christian*, but Hadrian's hostility was against 

1 3) rtiis I ampin was iinpiolinbly said to bare the rebellious Jews, not against the Christians. 
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Hadrian against the admission of the Jews into the Holy City, chri.t.- 
doubtless was no longer enforced; but, though not forcibly de- 
pressed by public authority, Judaism itself waned, in its own native 
territory, before the ascendancy of Christianity. 

It was in Palestine that the change which had been slowly work¬ 
ing into Christianity itself, began to assume a more definite and 
apparent form. The religion, re-issued as it were from its cradle, in 
a character, if foreign to its original simplicity, singularly adapted 
to achieve and maintain its triumph over the human mind. It no 
longer confined itself to its purer moral influence; it was no more 
a simple, spiritual faith, despising all those accessories which cap¬ 
tivate the senses, and feed the imagination with new excitement. It 
no longer disdained the local sanctuary, nor stoqfi independent of 
v those associations with place, which became an universal and spi¬ 
ritual religion. It began to have its hero-worship, its mythology •, 
and to crowd the mind with images, of a secondary degree of sanc¬ 
tity, but which enthralled and kept in captivity those who were not 
ripe for the pure moral conception of the Deity, and the impersona¬ 
tion of the Godhead in Jesus Christ. It w>as, as might not unreason¬ 
ably be anticipated, a female, the Empress Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, who gave, as it were, this new colouring to Christian 
devotion. In Palestine indeed, where her pious activity was chiefly 
employed, it was the memory of the Redeemer himself which hal¬ 
lowed the scenes of his life and death, to the imagination of the be¬ 
liever. Splendid churches arose over the place of his birth at Beth¬ 
lehem ; that of his burial, near the supposed Calvary; that of his 
ascension on the Mount of Olives. So far the most spiritual piety 
could not hesitate to proceed; to such natural and irresistible claims 
upon its veneration no Christian heart could refuse to yield. The 
cemeteries of their brethren had, from the commencement of Chris¬ 
tianity, exercised a strong influence over the imagination. They 
had frequently, in limes of trial, been the only places of religious 
assemblage. When hallowed to the feelings by the remains of 
friends, or bishops, of martyrs, it was impossible to approach them 
without the profoundest reverence; and the transition from rever¬ 
ence to veneration, to adoration, was too easy and imperceptible to 
awaken the jealousy of that exclusive devotion due to God and the 
Redeemer. The sanctity of the place where the Redeemer was sup¬ 
posed to have been laid in the sepulchre, was still more naturally 
and intimately associated with the purest sentiments of devotion. 

But the next step, the discovery oHhe true cross, was more im¬ 
portant. It materialised, at once, the spiritual worship ,pf Chris¬ 
tianity. It was reported throughout wondering Christendom, that 
tradition or a vision, having revealed the place of the Holy Se¬ 
pulchre, the fane of Venus had been thrown down by the imperial 
command, excavations had been made, the Holy Sepulchre had 
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.come to light, and with the Sepulchre three crosses, with the in¬ 
scription originally written by Pilate in three languages over that 
of Jesus. As it was doubtful to which of the crosses the tablet with 
the inscription belonged, a miracle decided to the perplexed 
believers the claims of the genuine cross (1). The precious trea¬ 
sure was divided; part, enshrined in a silver case, remained at 
Jerusalem, from whence pilgrims constantly bore fragments of the 
still vegetating wood to the West, till enough was accumulated in 

'■*- , the different churches to build a ship of war. Part was sent to 
Constantinople : the nails of the passion of Christ were turned into 
a bit for the war-horse of the Emperor, or, according to another 
account, represented the rays of the sun around the head of his 
statue. c 

charrhes a magnificent church, called at first the Church of the Resur-, 

1 ‘ulcstinc. reclion (Anastasis), afterwards that of the Holy Sepulchre, rose on 
the sacred spot, hallowed by this discovery ; in which from that 
lime a large part of the Christian world has addressed its un¬ 
questioning orisons. It stood in a large open court, with porticoes 
on each side, with the usifal porch, nave, and choir. The nave was 
inlaid with precious marbles; and the roof, overlaid with gold, 
showered down a flood of light over the whole building; the roofs 
of the aisles were likewise overlaid with gold. At the farther end 
arose a dome supported by twelve pillars, in commemoration of the 
Twelve Apostles; the capitals of these were silver vases. Within 
the church was another court, at the extremity of which stood 
the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, lavishly adorned with gold and 
precious stones, as it were to perpetuate the angelic glory which 
streamed forth on the day of the Resurrection (2). 

Another sacred place was purified by the command of Constan¬ 
tine, and dedicated* to Christian worship. Near Hebron there was 
the celebrated oak or terebinth tree of Mambre, which tradition 
pointed out as the spot where the angel^ appeared to Abraham. It 
is singular that the Heathen are said to have celebrated religious 
rites at this place, and to have worshipped the celestial visitants of 
Abraham. It was likewise, as usual in the East, a celebrated em¬ 
porium of commerce. The worship may have been like that at the 
Caaba of Mecca before the appearance of Mahomet, for the fame of 
Abraham seems to have been preserved among the Syrian and 
Arabian tribes, as well as the Jews. It is remarkable that, at a later 
period, the Jews and Christians are said to have met in amicable 


(l) The exited state of the Christian mind, 
and the tendency to this materialisation of Chris¬ 
tianity, may l»c estimated by the undoubling 
credulity with which they entertained the im¬ 
probable notion, that the crosses were buried 
with our j.$av tour, not only that on which lie 
suffered, but those of the two thieves also, hroiu 


the simple account of the burial in the Gospels, 
how singular u change to that of the discovery oi 
the cross in the ecclesiastical historians, .donates 
i. 17. Sozomen, 11 . 1. Theodorrl, 1 . 18. 

(U) Kuselmis, Vit. Coiistoot in. 2D el »ec|. 
this seems to be the sense of the aulliot > 
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devotion, and offered their common incense and suspended their, 
lights in the church erected over this spot by the Christian Em¬ 
peror (1). 




CHAPTER IV. 

TRINITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 


But it was as arbiter of religious differences, ns presiding in rrimtn- 
their solemn councils, that Constantine appeared to the Christians 
the avowed and ostensible head of their community. Immediately 
. after his victory over Licinius, Constantine had found the East, no 
Tess than the West, agitated by the dissensions of his Christian 
subjects. He had hoped to allay the flames of the Donatist 
schism, by the consentient and impartial authority of the Western 
churches. A more extensive, if as yet less fiercely agitated, contest 
disturbed the Eastern provinces. Outward peace seemed to be 
restored only to give place to intestine dissension. We must reascend 
the course of our History for several years, in order to trace in one 
continuous narrative the rise and progress of the Trinitarian Con¬ 
troversy. This dissension had broken out soon after Constantine’s 
subjugation of the East •, already, before the building of Cons'an- 
linople, it had obtained full possession of the public mind, and the 
great Council of Nice, the first real senate of Christendom, had 
passed its soltunn decree. The Donatist schism was but a local dis-; 
sension : it raged, indeed, with fatal and implacable fury; but it 
was almost entirely confined to the limits of a single province. The 
Trinitarian controversy was the first dissension which rent asunder 
the whole body of the Christians, arrayed in almost every part of 
the world two hostile parties in implacable opposition, and, at a 
later period, exercised a powerful political influence on the affairs 
of the world. How singular an illustration of the change already 
wrought in the mind of man by the introduction of Christianity. 
Questions which, if they had arisen in the earlier period of the 
world, would have been limited to a priestly caste; if in Greece, 
would have been confined to the less frequented schools of Athens 
or Alexandria, and might liave produced some intellectual excite¬ 
ment among the few who were conversant with the higher philo¬ 
sophy-, now agitated the populace of^real cities, and occupied the 
councils of princes-, and, at a later period, determined tjie fate of 
kingdoms and the sovereignly of great part of Europe (2). It ap- 

(l) Antoninus in llmerarin Spo lleinnhen, of thp 1-ranks made the inorr refined Ariainsiii o! 

Nutr on Kusrb. Vit. Const iii 53. the Visigoths a pTelpxl for hostile inAsion. 

(,2) Cor instance, \»lieu thr orthodoxs 
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pears slili more extraordinary, since this controversy related to a 
purely speculative tenet. The disputants of either party might pos¬ 
sibly have asserted the superior tendency of each system to enforce 
the severity of Christian morals, or to excite the ardour of Chris¬ 
tian piety; but they appear to have dwelt little, if at all, on the 
practical effects of the conflicting opinions. In morals, in manners, 
in habits, in usages, in church-government, in religious cere¬ 
monial, there was no distinction between the parties which divided 
Christendom. The Gnostic sects inculcated a severer asceticism, 
and differed, in many of their usages, from the general body of the 
Christians: the Donatist factions commenced at least with a question 
of church discipline, and almost grew into a strife for political as¬ 
cendancy : the Arians and Athanasians first divided the world on a 
pure question of a faith. From this period we may date the intro¬ 
duction of rigorous articles of belief, which required the submissive 
assent of the mind to every word and letter of an established creed, 
and which raised the slightest heresy of opinion into a more fatal 
offence against God, and a more odious crime in the estimation of 
man, than the worst mortrl delinquency, or the most flagrant de- 
. viation from the spirit of Christianity. 

Origin or The Trinitarian controversy was the natural, though lardy, 
troversy. growth of the Gnostic opinions : it could scarcely be avoided when 
the exquisite distinctness and subtlety of the Greek language were 
applied to religious opinions of an Orienlal origin. Even the Greek 
of the New Testament retained something of the significant and re¬ 
verential vagueness of Eastern expression. This vagueness, even 
philosophically speaking, may better convey to the mind those 
mysterious conceptions of the Deity which are beyond the province 
of reason, than the anatomical precision of philosophic Greek. The 
first Christians were content to worship, with undefining fervour, 
the Deity as revealed in the Gospel. They assented to, and repeated 
with devout adoration, the words of the Sacred Writings, or those 
which had been made use of from the Apostolic age; but they did 
not decompose them, or, with nice and scrupulous accuracy, ap¬ 
propriate peculiar terms to each manifestation of the Godhead. It 
was the great characteristic of the Orienlal theologies, as described 
in a former chapter, to preserve the primal and parental Deity at 
the greatest possible distance from the material creation. This 
originated in the elementary tenet of the irreclaimable evil of matter. 
In the present day, the more rational believer labours under tho 
constant dread, if not of materialising, of humanising too much 
the Grea^ Supreme. A certain degree of indistinctness appears in¬ 
separable from that vaslness of conception, which arises out of the 
more extended knowledge of the works of the Creator. A more 
expan^ng and comprehensive philosophy increases the distance 
between the Omnitic First Cause and the race of man. All that 
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defines seems lo limit and circumscribe the Deity. Yet in thus re¬ 
verentially repelling the Deity into an unapproachable sphere, and Constant 
investing him, as it were, in a nature absolutely unimaginable by 
the mind • in thus secluding him from the degradation of being 
vulgarised, if the expression may be ventured, by profane familia- devotional 
rity, or circumscribed by the narrowness of the human intellect, tton'Vthe 
God is gradually subtilised and sublimated'into a being beyond the Deity - 
reach of devotional feelings, almost superior lo adoralhjp. There is 
in mankind, and in the individual man, on the one hand, an intel¬ 
lectual tendency to reline the Deity into a mental conception; and, 
on the other, an instinctive counter-tendency to impersonate him 
into a material, and, when the mind is ruder aiifl less intellectual, 
a mere human being. Among the causes which have contributed to 
'"the successful promulgation of Christianity, and the maintenance 
of its influence over the mind of man, was the singular beauty and 
felicity with which its theory of the conjunction of the divine and 
human nature, each preserving its separate attributes, on the one 
hand, enabled the mind to preserve inviolate the pure conception 
of the Deity, on the other, lo approximate it, as it were, lo human 
interests and sympathies. Hut this is done rather by a process of 
instinctive feeling than by strict logical reasoning. Even here, there 
is a perpetual strife between the intellect, which guards with jealousy 
the divine conception of the Redeemer’s nature; and the senti¬ 
ment, or even the passion, which sO draws down the general notion 
to its own capacities, so approximates and assimilates it lo its 
own ordinary sympathies, as to absorb the Godhead in the human 
nature. 

The Gnostic systems had universally admitted the seclusion of 
the primal Deity from all intercourse with matter; that intercourse 
had taken place, through a derivative and intermediate being, more 
or less remotely proceeding from the sole fountain of Godhead. 

This, however, was not tlfe part of Gnosticism, which was chiefly 
obnoxious lo the general sentiments of the Christian body. Their 
theses about the malignant nature of the Creator; the identification 
of Inc God of the Jews with this hostile being; the Docelism which 
asserted the unreality of the Redeemer—these points, with their 
whole system of the origin of the worlds and of mankind, excited 
the most vigorous and active resistance. Rut when-the wilder 
theories of Gnosticism began lo die away, or lo rank themselves 
under the hostile standard of Maqjcheism; when their curious 
eosmogonical notions were dismissed, and the greater part of the 
Christian world began to agree in the plain doctrines of the eternal 
supremacy of God ; the birth, the death, the resurrection of Christ, 
as the Son of God; the effusion of the Holy Spirit,—questions 
began lo arise as to the peculiar nature and relation between the 
Father. Son, and Holy Ghost. In all the systems a binary, in most 
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a triple, modification of the Deity was admitted. The Logos, the 
Divine Word or Reason, might differ, in the various schemes, in 
its relation to the parental Divinity and to the universe; but it had 
this distinctive and inefraccable character, that it was the Mediator, 
the connecting link between the unseen and unapproachable world 
and that of man. This Platonism, if it may be so called, was 
universal. It differed, indeed, widely in most systems from the 
original philosophy of the Athenian sage; it had acquired a more 
Oriental ana imaginalive cast. Plato’s poetry of words had been 
expanded into the poetry of conceptions. It may be doubted whether 
Plato himself impersonated the Logos, the Word or Reason, of the 
Deity; with him i^was rather an attribute of the Godhead. In one 
sense it was the chief of these archetypal ideas, according to which 
the Creator framed the universe; in another, the principle of life,* 
motion, and harmony which pervaded all things. This Platonism 
had gradually absorbed all the more intellectual class; it hovered 
over, as it were, and gathered under its wings all the religions of 
the world. It had already modified Judaism; it had allied itself with 
the Syrian and Milhriac worship of the Sun, the visible Mediator, 
the emblem of the Word ; it was part of the general Nature wor¬ 
ship; it was attempting to renew Paganism, and was the recognised 
and leading tenet in the higher Mysteries. Disputes on the nature 
of Christ were indeed coeval with the promulgation of Christianity. 
Some of the Jewish converts had never attained to the sublimcr 
notion of his mediatorial character; but this disparaging notion, 
adverse to the ardent zeal of the rest of the Christian world, had 
isolated this sect. The imperfect Christianity of the Ebionitcs had 
long ago expired in an obscure corner of Palestine. In all the other 
divisions of Christianity, the Christ had more or less approximated 
to the office and character of this being, which connected mankind 
with the Eternal Father. 

Alexandria, the fatal and prolific soil df speculative conlroversy, 
where speculative controversy was most likely to madden into furious 
and lasting hostility, gave birth to this new element ofdisfhion in 
the Christian world. The Trinitarian question, indeed, had alr*dy 
been agitated within a less extensive sphere. Noelus, an Asiatic, 
either of Smyrna or Ephesus, had dwelt with such exclusive zeal 
on the unity of the Godhead, as to absiftb, as it were, the whole 
Trinity into one undivided and undistinguished Being. The one 
supreme and impassible Father united to himself the man Jesus, 
whom he had created, by so intimate a conjunction, that the divine 
unity was not destroyed. His adversaries drew the conclusion, that, 
according to this blaspheming theory, the Father must have suf¬ 
fered off the cross, pnd the ignominious name of Palripassians 
adhered to the few followers of this unprosperous sect. 

Sabellianism had excited more attention. Sabellius was an African 
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of the Cyrenaic province. According lo his system it was the same 
Deity, under different forms, who existed in the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. A more modest and unoffending Sabellianism 
might, perhaps, be imagined in accordance with modern philoso¬ 
phy. The manifestations of the same Deity, or rather of his at¬ 
tributes, through which alone the Godhead bgcomes comprehensible 
to the human mind, may have been thus successively made in 
condescension to our weakness of intellect. It would bp the same 
Deity, assuming, as it were, an objective fcrm, so as to come within 
the scope of the human mind; a real difference, as regards the 
conception of man, perfect unity in its subjective existence. This, 
however, though some of its terms may appear Wic same with the 
Sabellianism of antiquity, would be the Trinitarianism of a philo¬ 
sophy unknown at this period. The language of the Sabellians im¬ 
plied, lo the jealous ears of their opponents, that the distinction 
between the persons of the Trinity was altogether unreal. While 
the Sabellian parly charged their adversaries with a Heathen Tri- 
theislic worship, they retorted by accufing Sabellianism ol anni¬ 
hilating the separate existence of the Son and the Holy Ghost. But 
Sabellianism had not divided Christianity into two irreconcilable 
parlies. Even now, but for the commanding characters of the cham¬ 
pions who espoused each party, the Trinitarian controversy might 
have been limited to a few provinces, and become extinct in some 
years. But it arose, not merely under the banners of men endowed 
with those abilities which command the multitude; it not merely 
called into action the energies of successive disputants, the masters 
of the intellectual attainments of the age,'—it appeared at a critical 
period, when the rewards of success were more splendid, the pe¬ 
nalty upon failure proportionately more severe. The contest was 
now not merely for a superiority over a few scattered and obscure 
communities, it was agitated on a vaster theatre, that of the Roman 
world; the proselytes whom it disputed were sovereigns; it con¬ 
tested the supremacy of the human mind, which was now bending 
to the yoke of Christianity. It is but judging on the common prin¬ 
ciples of human nature lo conclude, that the grandeur of the prize 
supported the ambition and inflamed the passions of the contending 
parlies, that human motivej of political power and aggrandisement 
mingled with the more spiritual influences of the love of truth, and 
zeal for the purity of religion. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, that is* the divine nature of the Fa- Trinity 
ther, the' Son, and the Holy Ghost, was acknowledged by all. To n,,,! " n 
each of these distinct and separate beings, both parlies ascribed the 
attributes of the Godhead, with the exception of self-existence, 
which was restricted by the Arians to the Father. Both admired the 
anti-mundane Being of the Son and the Holy Spirit. But, accord¬ 
ing lo the Arian, there was a time, before the commencement of 
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the ages, when the Parent Deity dwelt alone in undeveloped, un¬ 
divided unity. At this lime, immeasurably, incalculably, incon¬ 
ceivably remote, the ipajeslic solitude ceased, the divine unity was 
broken by an act of the sovereign Will, and the only begotten Son, 
the image of the Father, the Yiceregent of all the divine power, 
the intermediate Agent in all the long subsequent work of creation, 
began to be {1 ). 

Such was the question which led to all the evils of human strife 
—haired, persecution, bloodshed. But, however profoundly humi¬ 
liating this fact in the history of mankind, and in the history of 
Christianity an epoch of complete revolution from its genuine spirit,, 
it may fairly be ipquired, whether this was not an object more ge¬ 
nerous, more unselfish, and at least as wise, as many of those mo¬ 
tives of personal and national advantage and aggrandisement, or 
many of those magic words, which, embraced by two parlies with 
blind and unintelligent fury, have led to many of the more disastrous 
and sanguinary events in the annals of man. It might, indeed, have 
been supposed that a profound metaphysical question of this kind, 
would have been far removed from the passions of the multitude; 
but with the multitude, and that multitude often comprehends nearly 
the whole of society, it is the passion which seeks the object, not 
the object which, of its own exciting influence, inflames the pas¬ 
sion. In fact religion was become the one dominant passion of the 
whole Christian world, and every thing allied to it, or rather, in 
this case, which seemed to concern its very essence, could no longer 
tye agitated with tranquillity, or debated with indifference. The 
Pagan party, miscalculating the inherent strength of the Christian 
system, saw, no doubt, in these disputes the seeds of the destruc¬ 
tion of Christianity. The contest was brought on the stage at Alexan¬ 
dria (2); but there was no Aristophanes, or rather the serious and 
unpoetic time could not have produced an Aristophanes, who 
might at once show that he understood, while he broadly ridi¬ 
culed, the follies of his adversaries. The days even of a Lucian 
were past ( 3 ). Discord, which at times is fatal to a nation or to a 
sect, seems at others, by the animating excitement of rivalry, the 
stirring collision of hostile energy, to favour the development of 
moral strength. The Christian republic, like Rome when it was 
rent asunder by domestic factions, calmly proceeded in her con¬ 
quest of the world. 

The plain and intelligible principle which united the opponents 
of Arius was, no doubt, a vague, and, however perhaps over¬ 
strained, Neither ungenerous nor unnatural jealousy, lest the dig¬ 
nity of the Redeemer, the object of their grateful adoration, might 

S * 

(t) Compare the letter of Arius, in Thendorcl, (3) The I’hilopatns, of whatever age it may lie, 

Iih. i. c. v, is clearly not Lucian's; and, at most, only 

f 2 ) liu.uh. Vil. Constant ii 61. Socrates, i. 6. slightly touches these questions 
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in some way be lowered by the new hypothesis. The divinity of 
the Saviour seemed inseparably connected with his co-equality with 
the Father; it was endangered by the slightest concession on this 
point. It was their argument, that if the Son was not coeval in 
existence with the Father, he must have been created, and created 
out of that which was not pre-existent. But a created being must 
be liable to mutability ; and it was asserted in the public address of 
the Patriarch of Alexandria, that ihis fatal consequence had beln 
extorted from an unguarded Arian, if not from Arius himself, — 
that it was possible that the Son might have fallen, like the great 
rebellious angel (1). 

The patriarch of this important see, the metropolis of Egypt, Aiexan- 
was named Alexander. It was said that Arius, a^resbyter of acute 
powers of reasoning, popular address, and blameless character, had «>» A1< *• 
declined that episcopal dignity (2). The person of Arius (3) was 
tall and graceful; his countenance calm, pale, and indued; his 
manners engaging; his conversation fluent and peHtasivc. He was 
well acquainted with human sciences; as a disputant subtle, inge¬ 
nious, and fertile in resources. His eftemies add to his character, 
which themselves have preserved, that this humble and mortified 
exterior concealed unmeasured ambition ; that his simplicity frank¬ 
ness, and honesty only veiled his craft and love of intrigue; that he 
appeared to stand aloof from all party, merely that he might guide 
his cabal with more perfect command, and agitate and govern the 
hearts of men. Alexander was accustomed, whether for the in¬ 
struction of the people, or the display of his own powers, to debate 
in public these solemn questions on the nature of the Deity, and 
the relation of the Son and the Holy Spirit to the Father. According 
to the judgment of Arius, Alexander fell inadvertently into the 
heresy of Sabellianism, and was guilty of confounding in the simple 
unity of Ihe Godhead the existence of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost (4). % 

The intemperate indignation of Alexander at the objections of 
Arius, betrayed more of the baffled disputant, or the wounded 
pride of the dignitary, than the serenity of the philosopher, or the 
meekness of the Christian He armed himself ere long in all the 
terrors of his office, and promulgated his anathema in terms full of 
exaggeration and violence. “ The impious Arius the forerunner of 
Antichrist, had dared to utter his blasphemies against Ihe divine 
Redeemer. Arius, expelled from Alexandria, not indeed before his 
opinions had spread through the jvholc of Egypt and Libya (5), 

(1) Epiphan. lia r. G9. torn i p. 723—72T. seems to have been rather a party than u sect 

(2) See 1‘hilostorgius (die Ari.in writer). Theo- I hey were tlie followers of Matins, bishop ol 
iloret. Oil the other hand, says, that he brought I.yropolis, who bad been deposed for having 
forward Ins opinion- from envy at tbe promotion sacrificed during the persecution, let this sect 
of Alexander, i. 2. See the Epistle of Alexander, or parLy lasted for more than a ceisturj 

m Socrat. Hist. Keel. 1 6- (4) Socrales^i. 5, 6 \ 

(3) Arias is said, in his early life, to have been (5) Tbe account of So/xmicu says, llial Ales 
implicated in the sect of the M del inns, which nnder at first vacillated, but that he nficrwaid 
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retired to the more congenial atmosphere of Syria (1). There, his 
vague theory caught the less severely reasoning, and more ima¬ 
ginative minds of the Syrian bishops (2): (he lingering Orientalism 
prepared them for this kindred hypothesis. The most learned, the 
most pious, the most influential, united Ihemsclves to his party. 
The chief of these were the two prelates named Eusebius, — one 
the ecclesiastical historian, the other, bishop of the important city of 
Nicomedia. Throughout the East, controversy was propagated with 
earnest rapidity. It was not repressed by the attempts of Licinius 
to interrupt the free intercourse between the Christian communi¬ 
ties, and his prohibition of the ecclesiastical synods. The ill smo¬ 
thered flame burst into tenfold fury on the re-union of the East 
to the empire of Constantine. The interference of the Emperor was 
loudly demanded to allay the strife which distracted the Christendom 
of the East. The behaviour of Constantine was regulated by the 
most perf^t equanimity, or, more probably, guided by some 
counsellor ofUnild and more humane Christianity : his letter of 
peace was, in its spirit, a model of temper and conciliation (3). 
With profound sorrow he had heard that his designs for the unity 
of the empire, achieved by his victory over Licinius, as well as for 
the unity of the faith, had been disturbed by this unexpected con¬ 
test. His impartial rebuke condemned Alexander for unnecessarily 
agitating such frivolous and unimportant questions, and Arius for 
not suppressing, in prudent and respectful silence, his objections 
to the doctrine of the Patriarch. It recommended the judicious re¬ 
serve of the philosophers, who had never debated such subjects 
before an ignorant and uneducated audience, and who differed 
without acrimony on such profound questions. He entreated them, 
by the unanimous suppression of all feelings of unhallowed animo- 


ciimmaiided Arius to adopt his opinions: tcv 
‘AfUOV 0 ftOICe; tffOVUV IK iXtV't. So AO tin'll 
acknowledges Ihr high character of many of the 
Arijn bishops. orMiT'roo; aiya. 601/ Hiov 
t/r{otr%i)fict'Ti irtf/.vou;, Kctt wi6ttvoT«T» 
toyou J'nvou;, <ruM.ctfiLpoifAOfJt.iiou; <roi; 
a./jLtpi <rov "a^siov. 

(l) It was during his retreat that he wrote his 
famous Thalia, the gay mid convivial title of 
which is singularly out of keeping with the 
eiavc and serious questions then m agitation. 
His .idiersanes represent this ns a poem lull of 
piol.me wil, and even of indecency. It was 
'viitlrn in the same measure, and to tin same 
nr, with tin* Sotadie verses, which were pro- 
'cihitl for their grossness even among the 
• •fecks It is ditlnuH to leconcile this account of 
tin' Thalia with the subtle and politic thaia "er 
winch his enemies attributed to Arius, still less 
to the protect'011 of such men as Kusebius of 
iVicumediti, anti the oilier Syrian prelates. Arius, 
likewise, composed hymns, in accordance with 
fis opinions, to be chaunted by sailors, “Those 
who weuked^al the mill, or travellers. Songs of 
this kind abounded in the Greek poclty; each 


art and trade had Us song", and Arius may have 
intended no more than to turn tins popular 
ptaclice io fdvom ol Christianity, by substitu¬ 
ting sacr/d lor piolane songs, which, of 1 nurse, 
would be emhued with his mvii opinions. Might 
not the Thalia have been wullen in the same 
vein, and something 111 the same spiiit with 
which d celebrated modem humorist and preach¬ 
er adapted hymns to some ol the most popular 
airs, and declared that the devil ought not to have 
all the h‘si tunes 'I he general style of Arius is 
said to have been soft, effeminate, and popular. 
The spei iinc-11 Iroiu the I India (in Athriids, Or. i. 
Coni. \i. ( c. 5.) is very loose and treble Greek. 
V.t :t isndmiUtd that he was.111 expert dialecti¬ 
cian ; and no weak orator would have maintained 
so long such a 1 oldest 

1/2 j The bishops of I’tolemais, in tlie l’enta- 
polis, anil '1 hennas of Mnrm.irii a, joined liis 
paily. The females were inclined to bis Mile 
.’seven hundred virgins of Alexandria, and of the 
Mareotie mime, owned him lur their spiritual 
leacbei. Compare the lellci of Alexander ill Tbc- 
odmet, rb iv 

13) -Seethe Icttci in Euscb. Vil, Constant 11, 


Gi—72. 

* lljten, ile Srolinriun I’ufti, r mi 
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sily, lo restore his cheerful days and undisturbed nights. Of the 
same faith, Ihe same form of worship, they ought to meet in ami¬ 
cable synod, to adore their common God in peaceful harmony, and 
not fall into discord as to accuracy of expression on these most 
minute of questions; to enjoy and allow freedom in the sanctuary 
of their own minds, but lo remain united in the common bonds of 
Christian love (1). # 

It is probable that the hand of Hosius, bishop of Cordova in 
Spain, is to be (raced in that royal and Christian letter. The in¬ 
fluence of Hosius was uniformly exercised in this manner. Wher¬ 
ever the edicts of the government were mild, conciliating, and 
humane, we find the Bishop of Cordova. It is by no means an im¬ 
probable conjecture of Tillemont, that lie was*the Spaniard who 
afterwards, in the hour of mental agony and remorse, administered 
to the Emperor the balm of Christian penitence. 

Hosius was sent lo Egypt, as the imperial Commissioner, lo as¬ 
suage the animosity of the distracted church. But religious strife, 
in Egypt more particularly, its natural and prolific soil, refused to 
listen to the admonitions of Christian ^sdom or imperial authority. 
Eusebius compares the fierce conflict of parlies—bishops, with 
bishops, people with people—lo the collision of the Symplegades (2). 

From the mouths of the Nile lo the Cataracts, the divided popula¬ 
tion tumultuously disputed the nature of the divine unity (3). 

A general council of the heads of the various Christian commu- count,i of 
nities throughout the Iloman empire was summoned by the imperial 
mandate, lo establish, on the consentient authority of assembled 
Christendom, the true doctrine on these congested points, and .to 
allay for ever this propensity lo hostile disputation. The same pa- com.o 
ramount tribunal was to settle definitively another subordinale 
question, relating to the time of keeping the'Easter festival. Many 
of the eastern communities shocked their more scrupulous brethren 
by following the calculations, and observing the same sacred days 
with impious and abhorred Jews; for the further we advance in 
the Christian history, the estrangement of the Christians from the 
Jew darkens more and more into absolute antipathy. 

In the month of May on June (the 20lh)(4) in Ihe year 325, D 
met the great council of Nice. Not half a century before, the Chris¬ 
tian bishops had been onjy marked as the objects of the most cruel 
insult and persecution. They had been chosen, on account of their 
eminence in their own communities, as the peculiar victims of the 

• 

(1) “A S' irtrep Tu'v ixaX^Tuv ( 3 )“EpiSic ev itcctrr» rro\u xtt) j tufty, 

^ita.itreaiv ev ihh mask axpiCokoy ficrSi, xui ya-X^ vrt pi S^crv Soy ya/utt 

*av yi irf&t yla.v yvtSymi (rfie, e^vovto. Thcodoret. i. 6. 

Xoy t<ryoS xu, if t>Tc ( .j) 0ne „<• l)lPSC , latCi> rests Q k Uic aul i, ona 

" 1 =*• v d iatc a.TGpph'l a> Txpovytvrn, riurrli of Sutrulrs, Jm. 26.; the otlirr .if tiio Paschiil 
V| > Const, ii. 71. Obtoniclo, p 282. Compaic Pagi, p 4 OC 

('}) \ it. ( oust, mi 4 , 
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stern policy of the government. They had been driven into exile, 
set to work in the mines, exposed to every kind of humiliation and 
suffering, from which some had in mercy been released by death. 
They now assembled, under the imperial sanction, a religious se¬ 
nate from all parts at least of the eastern world, for Italy was re¬ 
presented only by two presbyters of Rome; Hosius appeared for 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain. The spectacle was altogether new to the 
world. No wide-ruling sovereign would ever have thought of sum¬ 
moning a conclave of the sacerdotal orders of the different reli¬ 
gions.; a synod of philosophers to debate some grave metaphysical 
or even political question was equally inconsistent with the ordinary 
usages and sentiments of Grecian or Roman society. 

The public establishment of post-horses was commanded to af¬ 
ford every facility, and that gratuitously, for the journey of the as¬ 
sembling bishops (1). Vehicles or mules were to be provided, as 
though the assembly were an affair of state, at the public charge. 
At a later period, when councils became more frequent, the Heathen 
historian complains, that the public service was impeded, and the 
post-horses harassed and exnausted by the incessant journeying to 
and fro of the Christian delegates to their councils. They were 
sumptuously maintained during the sitting at the public charge (2). 

Numbel of Above three hundred bishops were present, presbyters, deacons, 
acolylhs without number (3), a considerable body of laity : but it 
was the presence of the Emperor himself which gave its chief weight 
( , and dignity to the assembly. Nothing could so much confirm the 

Christians in the opinion of their altered position, or declare to the 
world at large the growing power of Christianity, as this avowed 
interest taken in their domestic concerns ; or so tend to raise the 
importance attached even to the more remote and speculative doc¬ 
trines of the new faith, as this unprecedented condescension, so it 
Kirbimeet- wouldscem to the Heathen, on the part of the Emperor. The council 
‘“^n f cli he met, probably, in a spacious basilica (4^ Eusebius describes the 
scene as himself deeply impressed with its solemnity. The assem¬ 
bly sate in profound silence, while the great officers of slate and 
other dignified persons (there was no armed guard) entered the 
hall, and awaited in proud and trembling expectation theappearance 
of the Emperor of the world in a Christian council. Constantine at 
length entered; he was splendidly attiredc; the eyes of the bishops 
were dazzled by the gold and precious stones upon his raiment. The 
majesty of his person and the modest dignity of his demeanour 

* 

(1) Euseb. Vit. Const, ni. 6. Theodorel. i. 7- bius to prove that they did not meet in the p.t- 

(2) Euseb iii.fi. lace, but inn church; as though the aulhoiily 

(3) There was’one bishop from Persia, one of their proceedings depended upon tlieir plae. 

from Scythia Eusebius states the number at of assembly, tt was probably n basilic a, or ball 
2S0; that iu thv text is on tin* authority of Then- of justice, the kind if building usually made 
dorct, and of^ihe numbers said t/i have signed over by the govern! t for the purposes of 
the creed. Christian woiship, ai I, in gewral, the model ft 

4) There is a long note in lleiniihin's Ensi • ilie earliest Christian difice*.. 
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heightened the effect; the whole assembly rose to do him honour ; 
he advanced to a low golden seat prepared for him, and did not take 
his seat (it is difficult not to suspect Eusebius of highly colouring 
the deference of the Emperor), till a sign of permission had been 
given by the bishops (1). One of the leading prelates (probably 
Eusebius the historian) commenced the proceedings with a short 
address, and a hymn to the Almighty God. fionstanlinc then deli¬ 
vered an exhortation to unity in the Latin language, which was in¬ 
terpreted to the Greek bishops. His admonilicn seems at^rst to have 
produced no great effect. Mutual accusation, defence, and recrimi¬ 
nation prolonged the debate (2). Constantine seems to have been B ^" U1 
present during the greater part of the sittings, listening with pa- 
tience, softening asperities, countenancing those* whoso, language 
tended to peace and union, and conversing familiarly, in the best 
Greek he could command, with the different prelates. The courtly 
flattery of the council might attribute to Constantine himself what 
was secretly suggested by the Bishop of Cordova. For powerful and 
comprehensive as his mind may have fg:en, it is incredible that a 
man so educated, and engaged during the early period of his life 
with military and civil affairs, could have entered, particularly 
being imperfectly acquainted with the Greek language, into these 
discussions on religious metaphysics. 

The council sate for rather more than two months (3). Towards 
the close, Constantino, on the occasion of the commencement of the 
twentieth year of his reign (4), condescended to invite the bishops 
to a sumptuous banquet. All attended, and as they passed through 
the imperial guard, treated with every mark of respect, they could* 
not but call to mind the total revolution in their circumstances. 
Eusebius betrays his transport by the acknowledgment that they 
could scarcely believe that it was a reality, not a vision; to the 
grosser conception of those who had not purified their minds from 
the millennial notions, the*banquet seemed the actual commence¬ 
ment of the kingdom of Christ. 

The Nicene creed was the result or the solemn deliberation of the 
assembly. It was conceived with some degree of oriental indefinite¬ 
ness, harmonised with Grecian subtlety of expression. The vague 
and somewhat imaginative fulness of its original eastern terms was 
not loo severely limited by iTie fine precision of its definitions. One 
fatal word broke the harmony of assent with which it was received 
by the whole council. Christ was declared Homoousios, of the same 


(1) Ou trptrtpov « tov( eviff-n-ovouf 

'Trivtuveti. See also Socrates, i. 8 IiVTWo- 
(lorelfi, 7 ,), this has thrown into his humbly 
asking [KTinissmii In sit clown. 

(2) C otislanlinr hurtled the libels wliieb the 
In .https had presented against each othot. Man, 
of these (the ecclesiastical historian intimates) 
nojt out of puvale animosities. Socrates* i 6. 


(3) According to some, two months and eleven 
da vs, to others, two months and six %iys. 

(4) This seems to reconcile the difficulty stated 
liv Heinicheii The 20 th year of ('.r\istamine’s 
reign began llic Jib tail Aug. *.i>-3 !5. Knse 
bins uses the iniirurate word !'Thnp l 2 >UT’<. 

Yit Const i". 14 
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substance wilh the Father (I), and the undeniable, if perhaps ine¬ 
vitable ambiguity of this single term, involved Christianity in cen¬ 
turies of hostility. To one party it implied absolute identity, and 
was therefore only ill-disguised Sabellianism; to the other it was 
essential to the co-equal and co-eval dignity of the three persons in 
the Godhead. To some of the Syrian bishops it implied or counte¬ 
nanced the material notion of the Deity (2). It was, it is said by one 
ecclesiastical historian, a battle in the night, in which neither party 
could seethe meaning of the other (3). 

Three hundred and eighteen bishops confirmed this creed by 
their signatures five alone still contested the single expression, the 
Homoousion : Eusebius of Nicomedia, Thcognisof Nice, Theonas 
of Marmarica, Maris of Chalcedon, and Eusebius of Caesarea. Eu¬ 
sebius of Nicomedia and Theognis were banished. Eusebius of 
Caesarea, after much hesitation, consented to subscribe, bat sent the 
creed into his diocese with a comment, explanatory of the sense in 
which he understood the contested word. His chief care was to 
guard against giving the ^lightest countenance to the material con¬ 
ception of the Deity. Two only withstood with uncompromising 
resistance the decree of the council. The solemn anathema of this 
Christian senate was pronounced against Arius and his adherents; 
they were banished by the civil power, and they were especially 
interdicted from disturbing the peace of Alexandria by their pre¬ 
sence (4). 

Peace might seem to be restored \ the important question set at 
rest by the united authority of the Emperor, and a representative 
body which might fairly presume to deliver the sentiments of the 


(1) Athanasius himself allowed that the bi¬ 
shops who deposed l’aul t ‘il' S.iinosnta, were 
justified in rejecting the word 0/W00o<rlov, 
because they understood il in a material or cor¬ 
poreal sense. But the privilege allowed to those 
who had died in orthodox reputation was de¬ 
nied to the Anans and .seini-Arians . <le byriodis, 
Alhanas. Oper. i. p. 759. It is impossible to 
read some pages ot this treatise without the 
unpleasant conviction, that Athanasius was de¬ 
termined to make out the Arians to be >n the 
wrong. 

(2) Mh'ts yap JuvarBai t»’v aiik o* 
xai yoipay xai aoufkXT ov putriv, vu>- 
ftstTixov ti irxBot uptirratrBai. This is the 
language of liusebius. 

dlota-i J'i ofaut irtpi toutou, tit apa 
•&eAttv a 0(.oc Tttv •ymiiTiiv Kfitrat puny, 
irtifa pti Juyapitrny ai/Tvy /Uta- 
t»c Tof traTfoc dxpaTOU, 
Km tx: irap uutou Jx/aioupy!xt, *oio 
xai xti^u TrpaiTas /aiyot /aoyoy ’iya, xai 
XXktl TOufoy OlOV KU( Ko'JClV. ’iyXTOU- 

too pato-^u ytyoyhou, oot®c koitrov 
xai t fit jf fitVTfit & i’ ct utou yoytaB fit* Ju- 
vh8m. iIvt st oti pt .ovov t^Hitfitfiv, akka 
xai ypx-^xt TiTokpatixtiaiv Vuae/Ziot ts, 
xai AptlOt xcli o &uirxs ’ AaTtpiot. 


Atlian. Oral. ii. c 24. Compare Mohler (a learn 
ed and strongly orthodox ltoinau Catholic writer), 
Athanasius dcr Grosse, Ii i. p. 195. Mohler but 
dimly sees the Gnostic or Oriental origin of 
this notion, wliiili lies ut the bottom of Arian- 
ism. 

(3) ’« ns remarkable sentenee dors cretin 
to the judgment and impailialily of Socrates. 
NwJtfo/xsi^ifitc ft ouJty xirti%t tx yiy- 
yoptiva, oms yap akkxfiouf Ipaivoyro 
VOOovTtc, dp' div d^kxkuut itkaapxpMiy 
uirtkafaGayoy ol ps'ev yap to u ojuooutriou 
TtIV ktj'iy SJtJtMVOVTS ( thv HaGtkf lou xai 
MovTavoff cTo|f(tv iitniyticrBxi eti/THV Tone 
irp oa-ife^o^t/svoi/c evopti^ov' xai Six tou- 
to ftkaapn/aout ixakouy, otc atVfitifonvTic 

TMV UTTfilfglV T ou u'lOU TO U 0£OU' oi Je 
TTctAiv t ui i/uoovaim Tfoaxtipityoi itokv- 
B sifitv titrayuy TOtlf 6T6fo ut vo/ai^ontc, 
ut Hkknyicrpioy yicrayoyTat i^tT pa/royTO. 
t. 23 

(4) In one passage in the De Synodis, Athana¬ 
sius aw used not only the Ariau hut the semi- 
Ariouparly, Eusebius as well as Arms, of some¬ 
thing like Socinianism, 

. ” ., * . , i 

lit fcrTiv wioc o/atuoc it xt pi, akka 
J'i a Tm v o-u/xpuyiav JoypadTuy xai t»s 
JiJutrxxkiac, (p, 766. Athan. ('per i ) 
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whole Christian world. But the Arians were condemned, not con¬ 
vinced 5 discomfited, not subdued (1). Rather more than two years 
elapsed, eventful in the private life of Constantine, but tranquil in 
the history of the Christian church. The imperial assessor in the 
Christian council had appeared in the West under a different cha¬ 
racter, as the murderer of his son and of his wife. He returned to 
the East, determined no more to visit the imperial city, where, 
instead of the humble deference with which all parlies courted his 
approbation, he had been unable to close his ears against the auda¬ 
cious and bitter pasquinade which arraigned his cruelty to his own 
family. His return to the East, instead of overawing the contending 
factions into that unity, which he declared to be the dearest wish of 
his heart, by his own sudden change of conduct, #vas the signal for 
the revival of the fiercest contentions. The Christian community was ciungr in 
now to pay a heavy penalty for the pride and triumph with which 
they had hailed the interference of the Emperor in their religious Co “*' e 3n ' 
questions. The imperial decisions had been admitted by the domi¬ 
nant parly, when on their own side, to add weight to the decree of 
the council: at least they had applauded*ihe sentence of banishment 
pronounced by the civil power against their antagonists *, that au¬ 
thority now assumed a different tone, and was almost warranted, by 
their own admission, in expecting the same prompt obedience. The 
power which had exiled, might restore the heretic to his place and 
station. Court influence, however obtained through court intrigue, 
or from the caprice or the ruling sovereign, by this fatal, perhaps 
inevitable step, became the arbiter of the most vital questions of 
Christian faith and discipline; and thus the first precedent of a tem r b : 320 . 
poral punishment for an ecclesiastical offence was a dark prognostic, 
and an example, of the difficulties which would arise during the 
whole history of Christianity, when the communities, so distinctly 
two when they were separate and adverse, became one by the 
identification of the church and the state. The restoration of a 
banished man to the privileges of a citizen by the civil power, 
seemed to command his restoration to religious privileges by the 
ecclesiastical authority ( 2 ). 

The Arian parly gradually grew into favour. A presbyter of Arian 
sentiments had obtained complete command over the mind of Con¬ 
stants, the sister of Constantine. On her dying bed she entreated 
him to reconsider the justice of the sentence against that innocent, 
as she declared, and misrepresented man. Arius could not believe 
the sudden reverse of fortune; andyiot till he received a pressing 
letter from Constantine himself, did he venture to leave his place of 
exile. A person of still greater importance was at the stone time 

(i)The wtilinp. of Alius and h ns folio wets works was nude a capital offence I H, Lib i 

were condemned lo be burned If we are to be- c. *21. * 

lieve Soiomni (wincli, I conlevi, llial 1 am dn- (2) Socr i.25» 26. So7.. u. 27. 
inclined h> do\t!ic concealment of .such heretical 
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Eusebius reinstated in the imperial favour. Among the adherents of the Arian 
form > P^haps the most important was Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomc- 
dia. A dangerous suspicion that he had been too closely connected 
with the interests of Licinius during the recent struggle for empire, 
had alienated the mind of Constantine, and deprived Eusebius of 
that respectful attention which he might have commanded by his 
*.». 327. station, ability, and experience. With Theognis, Bishop of Nice, his 
faithful adherent in opinion and in fortune, he had been sent into 
exile; it is jemarkable that the prelates of these two sees, the most 
important in that part of Asia, should have concurred in these views. 
The exiled prelates, in their petition for reinstatement in their dio¬ 
ceses, declared (and, notwithstanding the charge of falsehood which 
their opponents <to the present day do not scruple to make, would 
they have ventured in a public document addressed to Constantine 
to misstate a fact so notorious ?) they solemnly protested that they 
had not refused their signatures totheNicene creed, but only to the 
anathema pronounced against Arius and his followers. “Their 
obstinacy arose not from want of faith, but from excess of charily.” 
They returned in triumplAo their dioceses, and ejected the bishops 
who had been appointed in their place. No resistance appears to 
have been made. But the Arians were not content with their peace¬ 
able re-establishment in their former station. However they might 
attempt to harmonise their doctrines with the belief of their adver¬ 
saries, by their vindictive aggression on the opposite parly, they 
belied their pretensions to moderation and the love of peace. Euse¬ 
bius, whom Constantine had before publicly denounced in no 
measured terms, grew rapidly into favour. The complete dominion, 
which from this time he appears to have exercised over the mind 
of Constantine, confirms the natural suspicion that the opinions of 
the Emperor were by no means formed by his own independent 
judgment, but entirely governed by the Christian teacher who might 
obtain his favour. Eusebius seems to have succeeded to the influence 
exercised with so much wisdom and temper by Hosius of Cordova. 
He became Bishop of Constantinople, and was the companion of 
Constantine in his visits to Jerusalem (1) •, and the high estimation 
in which the Emperor held Eusebius of Caesarea, according to the 
statements made, and the documents ostentatiously preserved by 
that writer in his ecclesiastical history, .could not but contribute to 
the growing ascendancy of Arianisin. They were in possession of 
some of the most important dioceses in Asia; they were ambitious 
of establishing their supremacy in Antioch. 
a. u . 328 . The suspicious brevity with which Eusebius glides over the early 
Aril”/ part of ttfis transaction, which his personal vanity could not allow 
^tSodi!" him to f mil > confirms the statement of their adversaries, as to the 


(t' Theodore!, i. 2, 
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unjustifiable means employed by the Arians to attain this object. 
Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis passed through Antioch on 
their way to Jerusalem. On their return, they summoned Eusta¬ 
thius, the Bishop of Antioch, whose character had hitherto been 
blameless, to answer before a hastily assembled council of bishops, 
on two distinct charges of immorality and heresy. The unseemly 
practice of bringing forward women of disreputable character to 
charge men of high station in the church with inconlinency, for¬ 
merly employed by the Heathens to calumniate the Christians, was 
now adopted by the reckless hostility of Chiistian faction. The ac¬ 
cusation of a prostitute against Eustathius, of having been the father 
of her child, is said afterwards to have been completely disproved. 

The heresy with which Eustathius was charged, was that of Sabel- 
lianism, the usual imputation of the Arians against the Trinitarians 
of the opposite creed. Two Arian bishops paving occupied the see 
of Antioch, but, for a very short lime, an attempt was made to re¬ 
move Eusebius of Ca;sarea to that diocese, no doubt by the higli 
reputation of his talents, to overawe or Ao conciliate the Eustathian 
party. Eusebius, with the flattering approbation of the Emperor, 
declined the dangerous post. Eustathius was deposed, and banished, 
by the imperial edict, to Thrace ; but the attachment, at least of a 
large part, of the Christian population of Antioch refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of the tribunal, or the justice of the sentence. 

The city was divided into two fierce and hostile factions—they were 
on the verge of civil war—and Antioch, where the Christians had 
first formed themselves into a separate community, but for the vi¬ 
gorous interference of the civil power, and the timely appearance 
of an imperial commissioner, might have witnessed the first blood 
shed, at least in the East, in a Christian quarrel. 

It is impossible to calculate bow far the authority and influence 
of the Syrian bishops, with the avowed countenance of the Empe¬ 
ror (for Constanlius, the sdh of Constantine, was an adhere;.t of the 
Arian opinions), might have subdued the zeal of the orthodox party. 

It is possible that, but for the rise of one inflexible and indomitable 
antagonist, the question might either have sunk to rest, or the Chris¬ 
tian world acquiesced, at least the East, in a vague and mitigated 
Arianism. 

Athanasius had been raiSed by the discernment of Alexander to Atw- 
a station of confidence and dignity. He had filled the office of secre- sias 
lary to the Alexandrian prelate. In the Council of Nice he had 
borne a distinguished part, and bis sfeal and talents designated him 
at once as the head of the Trinitarian party. On the deallj of Alex¬ 
ander, the universal voice of the predominant anti-Arians t^manded 
the elevation of Athanasius. In vain he attempted to conc3al him¬ 
self, and to escape the dangerous honour. At thirty years of age, 
Athanasius was placed on the episcopal throne of the see, which 
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ranked will* Anliocft, and afterwards with Constantinople, as the 
most important spiritual charge in the East(l). 

The imperial mandate was issued to receive Ariusand his follow¬ 
ers within the pale of the Christian communion (2). But Constan¬ 
tine found, to his astonishment, that an imperial edict, which would 
have been obeyed in trembling submission from one end of the 
Roman empire to the other, even it it had enacted a complete poli¬ 
tical revolution, or endangered the property and privileges of thou¬ 
sands, was iv.3eived with deliberate and steady disregard by a single 
Christian bishop. During two reigns, Athanasius contested the au¬ 
thority of the Emperor. He endured persecution, calumny, exile •, 
his life was frequently endangered in defence of one single tenet, 
and that, it may be permitted to say, the most purely intellectual, 
and apparently the most remote from the ordinary passions of man : 
he confronted martyrdom, not for the broad and palpable distinc¬ 
tion between Christianity and Heathenism, but for fine and subtle 
expressions of the Christian creed (3). He began and continued the 
contest not for the loleraMon, but for the supremacy of his own 
opinions. 

Neither parly, in truth, could now yield without the humiliating 
acknowledgment that all their contest had been on unimportant 
and unessential points. The passions and the interests, as well as 
the conscience, were committed in the strite. The severe and un¬ 
compromising temper of Athanasius, no doubt, gave some advan¬ 
tage to his jealous and watchful antagonists. Criminal charges 
began to multiply against a prelate who was thus fallen in the im¬ 
perial favour (4). They were assiduously instilled into the cars of 
Constantine; yet the extreme frivolousness of some of these accu¬ 
sations, and the triumphant refutation of the more material charges, 
before a tribunal of his enemies, establish, undeniably, the unble¬ 
mished virtue of Athanasius (5). He was charged with taxing the 
city to provide linen vestments for the cldrgy; and with treasonable 
correspondence with an enemy of the Emperor. Upon this accu- 


(1) The Arions asserted this election to bare 
been carried by the irregular violence of a few 
bishops, contrary to the declared suffrages of 
the majmity. 

(2| Alhiinas. Apol. contra Ar. So*, n. 22. 

(3) 1 am not persuaded, either by the power¬ 
ful eloquence of Athanasius himself, or by bis 
able modern apologist, Mrihlcr, that the opinions, 
at least of the .Syrian scmi-Ariaus, were so utter¬ 
ly irreconeilruble with the orthodoxy of Athana¬ 
sius, or likely to produce such fatal consequences 
to the genera! system of Christianity as arc ex¬ 
torted from them by the keen theological preci- 
sion of Alhnnsius. 

(1) TheodoJ-t mentions one of these customary 
charges of licentiousness, ltl which a woman of 
bad character accused Athanasiu s of violating 
her chastity. Athanasius was silent, whilst one 
of his friends, with assumed indignation de¬ 
manded, “ Do you accuse me of this crime?" 


“ Yes,” replied the woman, supposing him to he 
Athanasius, of whom she was ignorant, " pm 
were the violator of iny chastity.” 1,. i.c. 30. 

(5) H is remarkable how lillle stress is laid 
on the persecutions which Athanasius is accused 
of having carried on through the civil authority. 
Accusatus pra 1 * 3 terra est de injuries, violenlia. 
ra\le, atquc ipsa episcoporum iiilrrnecionc. 
Quique cliam diclius sacratissimis pasiliar lyran- 
11'CO more s.cviens, Oucibus atque Ccmutlbus 
jUHCtus . quique propter ipsain aliquos in cuslo 
dia rrcludcli,ml, aliquos vern verberibus flagcl- 
lisque vexebjut, cx'terns dnersis lormenlis ad 
cnminunionrm ejus sncrilcgam adigehant. These 
charges neither sceiu to have been pressed nor 
refuted, as half so important us the act of sacri¬ 
lege. See the protest of the Arian bishops at 
Sardica, in Ililani Oper. Hist. Krugm, iii. c 6. 
See also the accusations of violence on hu return 
to Alexandria. Ibid. 8. 
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nation he was summoned to Nicomedia, and acquitted by (he Em¬ 
peror himself. He was charged, as having authorised the profa¬ 
nation of the holy vessels, and the sacred books, in a church ip the 
Mareotis, a part of his diocese. A certain Ischyras had assumed the 
office of presbyter, without ordination. Macarius, who was sent 
by Athanasius to prohibit his officiating in his usurped dignity, was 
accused by Ischyras of overthrowing the alley, breaking the cup, 
and burning the Scriptures. It is not impossible that the indiscreet 
zeal of an inferior may have thought it right to desjjjpy sacred 
vessels thus profaned by unhallowed hands. But from Athanasius 
himself the charge recoiled without the least injury. But a darker 
charge remained behind, comprehending two crimes, probably in 
those days looked upon with equal abhorrence—■ magic and mur¬ 
der. The enemies of Athanasius produced a human hand said to be 
that of Arseuius, a bishop attached to the Melelian heresy, who had 
disappeared from Egypt, in a suspicious manner. The hand of the 
murdered bishop had been kept by Athanasius lor unhallowed pur¬ 
poses of witchcraft. In vain the emissaries of Athanasius sought 
for Arsenius in Egypt, though he was lfhown to be concealed in 
that country , but the superior and one of the monks of a monas¬ 
tery were seized, and compelled to confess that he was still living, 
and had lain hid in their sanctuary. Yet the charge was not aban¬ 
doned : it impended for more than two years over the head of Atha¬ 
nasius. A council, chiefly formed of the enemies of Athanasius, 
was summoned at Tyre. # It was intimated to the Alexandrian pre- 
late, that, if he refused to appear before the tribunal, he would be 
brought by force. Athanasius stood before the tribunal. He was * yn o<i 
arraigned on this charge •, the hand was produced. To the astonish- A 
menl of the court, Athanasius calmly demanded whether those-pre¬ 
sent were acquainted with the person of Arsenius? He had been 
well known to many. A man was suddenly brought into the court, 
with his whole person folded in his mantle. Athanasius uncovered 
the head of the witness. He was at once recognised as the murdered 
Arsenius. Still the severed hand lay before them ; and the adver¬ 
saries of Athanasius expected to convict him of having mutilated 
the victim of his jealousy. Athanasius lifted up the mantle on one 
side; and showed the right hand; he lifted up the other, and showed 
the left. In a calm lone of sarcasm he observed, that the Creator 
had bestowed two bands on man; it was for his enemies to explain 
how Arsenius had possessed a third (1), A fortunate accident had 
brought Arsenius to Tyre; he had bqpn discovered by the friends 
of Athanasius. Though he denied his name, he was known by the 
bishop of Tyre; and this dramatic scene had been arranged as the 
most etlective means of exposing the malice of the prelaw’s ene¬ 
mies. His discomfited accusers fled in the confusion. 


(I) Theotlorrt, i, 30 
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The implacable enemies of Athanasius were constrained to fall 
back upon the other exploded charge, the profanation of the sacred 
vessels by Macarius. A commission of inquiry had been issued, 
who conducted themselves, according to the statement of the friends 
of Athanasius, with the utmost violence and partiality. On their 
report, the bishop of the important city of Alexandria was deposed 
from his dignity. Bpt Athanasius bowed not beneath the storm. 
He appears to have been a master in what may be called, without 
disrespect,^ theatrical effect. As the Emperor rode through the city 
of Constantinople, he was arrested by the sudden appearance of a 
train of ecclesiastics, in the midst of which was Athanasius. The 
offended Emperor, with a look of silent contempt, urged his horse 
onward. “ Gody” said the prelate, with a loud voice, “ shall judge 
between thee and me, since you thus espouse the cause of my ca¬ 
lumniators. I demand only that my enemies be summoned and my 
cause heard in the imperial presence.” The Emperor admitted the 
justice of his petition; the accusers of Athanasius were commanded 
to appear in Constantinople. Six of them, including the two Eu- 
sebii, obeyed the mandate. But a new charge, on a subject skil¬ 
fully chosen to awaken the jealousy of the Emperor, counteracted 
the influence which might have been obtained by the eloquence or 
the guiltlessness of Athanasius. It is remarkable, that an accusation 
of a very similar nature should have caused the capital punishment 
of the most distinguished among the Heathen philosophic party, and 
.the exile of the most eminent Christian jprelate. Constantinople 
entirely depended for the supply of corn upon foreign importation. 
,One half of Africa, including Egypt, was assigned to the main¬ 
tenance of the new capital, while the Western division alone re¬ 
mained for Rome. At some period during the later years or Con¬ 
stantine, the adverse winds detained the Alexandrian fleet, and 
famine began to afflict the inhabitants of the city. The populace 
was in tumult; the government looked anxiously for means to allay 
the dangerous ferment. The Christian parly had seen with jealousy 
and alarm the influence which a Heathen philosopher, named So- 
pater, had obtained over the mind of Constantine (1). Sopatcr was 
a native of Apamea, the scholar of lamblichus. The Emperor took 
great delight in his society, and was thus in danger of being per¬ 
verted, if not to Heathenism, to that h J gh Platonic indifferentism, 
which would leave the two religions on terms of perfect equality, 
He was seen sealed on public occasions by the Emperor’s side, and 


(1) Z.nsimus, n 40 ; Sozom, |—5.: Eunap. in 
iEdes p. 21 t‘ 25 , i-dit. Boissouade. Suidas, voc. 
Xui7ra r TfoS H ,vc> are lo believe Eunapms, the 
Christians Blight reasonably take alann at the 
intimacy of Constantine witl,.Sopater: o fxtv 
QcLtTtKlUt ioU.aX.tl Tt VOT ClilTW xol'i 

J'ttuoiria. ov ei^ev, fit tov ift^iov 


xctBi^ttv tot ov o xtt't a.xavaa .1 kol'i iJeiy 
aTio-TOv oi (ft T!tpstlft/Va?TSWOVTtC (the 
Chrifham, a remarkable admission of their in 
Uucnce,) pxyvu/uuvDi <ra cfjova Tpoc £*- 
o-iKtictv £pri piAosroptiv /xt'Tttfjia.vfta.vov- 
<rcty. p 21. 
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boasted, it was said, that the dissolution of Heathenism would be 
arrested by his authority. During the famine (he Emperor entered 
the theatre; instead of the usual acclamations, he was received with 
a dull and melancholy silence. The enemies of Sopater seized the 
opportunity of accusing the philosopher of magic : his unlawful 
arts had bound the winds in the adverse quarter. If the Emperor 
did not, the populace would readily, believ» him to be the cause 
of all their calamities. He was sacrificed to the popularity of the 
Emperor; the order for his decapitation was haslily^Gsued, and 
promptly executed. 

In the same spirit which caused the death of the Heathen phi¬ 
losopher, Athanasius was accused or threatening to force the 
Emperor to his own measures, by stopping lhe*supplies of corn 
from the port of Alexandria. Constantine listened with jealous 
credulity to the charge. The danger of leaving the power of 
starving the capital in the hands of one who might §bcome hostile 
to the government, touched the pride of the Emperor in the 
lenderest point. Athanasius was banished to the remote city of February. 
Treves. 

ment of 

But neither the exile of Athanasius, nor the unqualified—his ene- Aihana 
mies of course asserted insincere or hypocritical—acceptance of the Trev^ 
Nicene creed by Arius himself, allayed the differences. His pre¬ 
sence in Alexandria had been the cause of new dissensions. He was Arms». 
recalled to Constantinople, where a council had been held, in which Co ' , , M . a 1 n "' 
the Arian parly maintained and abused their predominance. But 
Alexander, the Bishop of Constantinople, still firmly resisted the 
reception of Arius into the orthodox communion. Affairs were has¬ 
tening to a crisis. The Arians, with the authority of the Emperor 
on their side, threatened to force their way into the church, and to 
compel the admission of their champion. The Catholics, the weaker 
parly, had recourse to prayer; the Arians already raised the voice 
of triumph. While Alexander was prostrate at the altar, Arius was 
borne through the wondering city in a kind of ovation, surrounded 
by his friends, and welcomed with loud acclamations by his own 
parly. As he passed the porphyry column, he was forced to re¬ 
tire into a house to relieve his natural wants- Jiis return was Death of 
anxiously expected, but in vain; he was found dead, as his antago- Ariui 
nists declared, his bowels bad burst out, and relieved the church 
from the presence of the obstinate heretic. We cannot wonder that, 
at such a period of excitement, the Catholics, in that well-timed in¬ 
cident, recognised a direct providential interference in their favour. 

It was ascribed to the prevailing prayers of Alexander and his clergy. 

Under the specious pretext of a thanksgiving for the deliverance of 
the church from the imminent peril of cxlernaj violence, the Bishop 
prepared a solemn service. Athanasius, in a public epistle, alludes 
to the fate of Judas, which had befallen the traitor to the coequal 
ii. 6 
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dignity of the Son. His hollow charity ill disguises his secret 
triumph (1). 

Whatever effect the death of Arius might produce upon the 
mind of Constantine, it caused no mitigation in his unfavourable 
opinion of Athanasius. He contemptuously rejected the petitions 
which were sent from Alexandria to solicit his reinstatement he 
refused to recall that; “ proud, turbulent, obstinate, and intract¬ 
able ” prelate. It was not till his death bed, that his consent was 
hardly extacled for this act of mercy, or rather of justice. 
j!..]>tumof The Baptism of Constantine on his death bed is one of those 
hm. 1 2 " 1 " questions which has involved ecclesiastical historians in inextricable 
embarrassment. The fact is indisputable, it rests on the united 
authority of the Greek and Latin writers. Though he had so openly 
espoused the cause of Christianity, though he had involved himself 
so deeply in the interests of the Christian community, attended on 
their worship presided, or at least sanctioned their councils with 
his presence, and had been constantly surrounded by the Christian 
clergy, the Emperor had still deferred till the very close of his life, 
his formal reception into the Christian church, the ablution of his 
sins, the admission to the privileges and hopes of the Christian, by 
that indispensable rite of Baptism (2). There seems but one plain 
solution of this difficulty. The Emperor constantly maintained a 
kind of superiority over the Christian part of his subjects. It was 
still rather the lolly and impartial condescension of a protector. 

* than the spiritual equality of the proselyte. He still asserted, and in 
many cases exercised, the privilege of that high indifferentism, 
'which ruled his conduct by bis own will or judgment, rather than 
by the precepts of a severe and definite religion. He was reluctant, 
though generally convinced of the truth, and disposed to recognise 
the superiority of the Christian religion, to commit himself by the 
irrevocable act of initiation. He may have been still more unwilling 
to sever himself entirely from the Heathen majority of his subjects, 
lest by such a step, in some sudden yet always possible crisis, he 
might shake their allegiance. In short he would not surrender any 
part of his dignity, as Emperor of the world 5 especially as he might 
suppose that, even if necessary to his salvation as a Christian, he 
could command at any lime the advantages of baptism. On the other 


(1) lt was a standing argument of Alliana- 
aitts. that the death of Arius was a sufficient 
refutation of his heresy. 

hi; ydp t£As/*v nurayvoeriv tm; cti- 
pteiai; iuv ’Aptidvuv, at/'ratfxjff a Trtpt 
to? S’stvstTOt/ ’Afij'oy ytvojutvn irapeL 
t»u juipioe KfiTij, Ucd. lijiisl. ad Monachos. 
3- Op. v. i|344 

(2) MosHeini's observations on the Christianity 
of Constantino ate iharaitgrisrd by his usual 
go oil sense and judgment. Dr Kebus Clinst. ante 
Const. Magnum, p, 965 I extract only a few 
seulenc es. Erat pr imis post victurn Moxentium 


annis in auimo ojus cum omnis rciigionis, nun 
Christiana, unpiiinis, jianim Sana et propiiis 
Griucorum et Romnnoruin opinion? remotanotio, 
Nescins ciiim salulis et Lenefiiiorum a Christo 
liumano generi parlorum, Christum Drum e«r 
putabat, tpii cullomin suorrm fulem et diligcn- 
liorn felicitate hujus vitsr, rrhusrjuc scrum' 
comparare, bostes vero ct conluiiiptoirs im>\ 
ptnns, malisqucomrns generis alfime polmt.*" 
11 a scusim dc vera reiigionis Christiana; indole'" 
edoetus slnllitinm et deformitatem autiquarmn 
supers! ilionam claritis pcrspnichat, et l.hristo 
uni sincere noineii dahat p 977.978. 
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hand, the Christians, then far more pliant than when their undis- *.». 337. 
puled authority ruled the minds of monarchs with absolute sway, 
hardly emerged from persecution, struggling for a still contested su¬ 
premacy, divided among themselves, and each section courting the 
favour of the Emperor, were glad to obtain an imperial convert on 
his own terms. In constant hope that the emperor himself would take 
this decisive step, they were too prudent of too cautious to urge 
it with imperious or unnecessary vehemence. He was not so en¬ 
tirely their own, but that he might still be estrangedlfy indiscre¬ 
tion or intemperance; lie would gradually become more enlight¬ 
ened, and they were content to wait in humble patience till that 
Providence who had raised up this powerful protestor, should ren¬ 
der him fully, and exclusively, and openly, their own. 

If it be difficult to determine the extent to which Constantine ... 

jut tent to 

proceeded in the establishment of Christianity, it is ex«n more per- which Pu- 
plexing to estimate how far he exerted the imperial authority in 
Hie abolition of Paganism. Conflicting evidence encounters us at 1,rr " sed - 
every point. Eusebius, in three distinct*passages in his “ Life of 
Constantine,” asserts that he prohibited sacrifice (1); that he issued 
two laws to prohibit, both in the city and in the country, the pol¬ 
lutions of the old idolatry, the setting up of statues, divinations, and 
other unlawful practices •, and to command the total abolition of sa¬ 
crifice (2)-, that throughout the Roman empire, the “ doors of idol¬ 
atry” were closed to the people and to the army, and every kind • 
of sacrifice was prohibited (3). Theodore! asserts (4) that Constan¬ 
tino prohibited sacrifice, and, though he did not destroy, shut up. 
all the temples. In a passage of his Panegyric (5), Eusebius asserts, 
that he sent two officers into every part of the empire, who forced 
the priests to surrender up the statues of tlieir gfods, which, having 
been despoiled of their ornaments, were melted or destroyed. These 
strong assertions of Eusebius are, to a certain extent, confirmed by 
expressions in the laws of fiis successors, especially one of Con¬ 
signs, which appeals to an edict of his father Constantine, which 
prohibited sacrifice (6). 

On the other hand, Eusebius himself inserts, and ascribes to a 
dale posterior to some of these laws, documents, which he professes 


( 1 ) 0ut iv 'ivupn'r'', ii 44. 

(2) Auo XCLTCL TO OLU TO !5r6|U7rOVTO 

vo^toc 0 " fjiivtifym tcl uuo-a.pa.ru t xxra 
ifo^nc xxi to jrctXoKov xuiTthou- 

/utvtic ttdWoMtTpi'iU, flic /Uht« iytpa-ttc 
?Ofltya«v ■jroitis-fia.i toX/ uiv, /umt* pi «,»- 
Tll'alC Ktti TSti’c Ttpi«P7«4UC 171-1- 

, jUXTt ftHV bvtiv 1U tfloxotf (AtlfiVA. 

>1. 45. 

(B) KetfioMcs, <r* to?c 0V0 TM'PapjMixiant 
tifX* ifl^UOIC T« XXI tf-TfclTiaiTlItOjV, 
Trtiix 1 a.Tix\il ovto ui'ceMharpias, 


a-ix; t t rpovof enr»yo( tt/«T0 ira.(. iv. 2a 
<fie*flsM/«To ,«sv Sosiv iIJ'cSkoic. ibid. 25 
J'HjUOt; maj mean llie magistracy, tbepublii 
crrenytnial. 

(4) Theodore!, vi. 21. Compare Sozomeu, mi 
17.j Orosius rii. 28. 

( 5 ) lie 1-audib. Constant, i. 8. r 

(8) Cosset superstitio, sacrificioruiA abolea'.nr 
insania. Namqutcunquecontra legem tlivi Prin- 
upis, parentis nosjtri, et banc nostra; mansuoto- 
dinis jussioncm ausus fuent sacrificin celebraro, 
competent iti euoi vindicta, cl prsosens sejilenlia 
exseratur. Cod Tneodns. ivi. 10. 2. See like¬ 
wise tlie note of Godcfroy. 
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to have seen in Constantine's own hand, proclaiming the most im¬ 
partial toleration to the Pagans, and deprecating compulsion in reli¬ 
gious matters. “ Let all enjoy the same peace; let no one disturb 
another in his religious worship; let each act as he thinks fit; let 
those who withhold their obedience from Thee (it is an address to 
the Deity), have their temples or falsehood ir they think right (1).” 
He exhorts to mutual charity, and declares, “ It is a very different 
thing willingly to submit to trials for the sake of immortal life, and 
to force ottwrs by'penalties to embrace one faith (2).” These gene¬ 
rous sentiments, if Constantine was issuing edicts to close the tem¬ 
ples, and prohibiting the sacred rites of his Pagan subjects, had 
been the grossest hypocrisy. The laws agaiust the soothsayers 
spoke, as was before shown, the same tolerant language with regard 
to the public ceremony of the religion (3). Can the victory over Li- 
cinius so entirely have changed the policy of Constantine, as to in¬ 
duce him to prohibit altogether, rites which but a few years before 
he had sanctioned by his authority ? 

The Pagan writers, S',ho are not scrupulous in their charges 
against the memory of Constantine, and dwell with bitter resent¬ 
ment on all his overt acts of hostility to the ancient religion, do not 
accuse him of these direct encroachments on Paganism. Neither 
Julian nor Zosimus lay this to his charge. Libanius distinctly asserts 
that the temples were left open and undisturbed during his reign, 
and that Paganism remained unchanged (4). 

All historical records strongly confirm the opinion, that Paganism 
was openly professed; its temples restored (5); its rites celebrated ■ 
neither was its priesthood degraded from their immunities, nor the 
estates belonging to the temples generally alienated; in short, that 
it was the public religion of a great part of the empire; and still 
confronted Christianity, if not on equal terms, still with pertinacious 
resistance, down to the reign of Theodosius, and even that of his 
sons. Constantine himself, though he neither offered sacrifices, nor 
consulted the Sibylline books, nor would go up to the temple of the 
Capilolinc Jupiter with the senate and the people, performed, ne- 


(l) Ofjtoiaiv th7c iturni uoutrn oi •a-x*,- 
vu/xtvoi ^etifoVTlf Xtt//.CetvtTatrnv t!f> (- 
vac Tf Jtati *grv%iitt eMroXetoiriy * 9 hAtii'tic 
tov *T«fey jr&pnoXKtfam’ tH.cia-'ios oirtp 
n jSovXtreti tooto neti irp clTTlTt** * 

O* <T ittvroue^ ipix*onT«c» J^ovt u>i 

^Ol/XO^UtyOl TetTHf 4* t 'd'OXO^'/oLC TtfJLtVH. 
Vil. Const, ii. ag 

^(2) Axxo^ocf ia-Ti, Tty uirtf idavxaiau 
etfixov ijotie-j'oBc iireLxa.tfudtti, <£xxo to 
(AVta. 'riitupiot.c tTravatyxi^siy. c . 60 . 

(3) Qui vero id vobis exislimalu conduerre, 
(idtic aros publicas nlijue Vclubru et consuetu* 
dniis vrslra- celebrate solemnia; nee eniiu pro- 
Inheinus pi.m.-rifa- murpalionis oflitia libeiu 
lute traciali Cud Thcodos, x\i 10 


(4) t»i tar* ro/uor «T* Stpuirtittc 
iKivao-cv oi/J'i ty. Pro Tcmplis, irol. ii, p. |62 

Lihanus adds that Conslanlius, on a certain 
change of circumstances, first prohibited »,icii- 
fite. Compare also Orat. 26. Julian Orat. vii 
p 424. 

(5) See in Gruter, p. 100 n.6., the inscription 
on the restoration of the Temple of Concord, 
during the consulship of Pauhnus (A. C. 33j, 
332.), by the authority of the prefect of the 
city, and S I*. Q. R. Altars were erected to other 
Pagan gods. Compare lieugnot, i, 1O6. 

M. Beugnot in Ins Destruction du Pagnnisme 
eii Occident, has collected with great industry 
the proofs of tins fact, from inscriptions, medals, 
and other of the more iiiinutu contemporary me- 
inoiials. 
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verlheless, some or the functions, at least did not disdain the appel¬ 
lation, of Supreme Pontiff (1). 

Perhaps we may safely adopt the following conclusions. There 
were two kinds of sacrifices abolished by Constantine. I. The pri¬ 
vate sacrifices, connected with unlawful acts of theurgy and of ma¬ 
gic ; those midnight offerings to the powers of darkness, which, in 
themselves, were illegal, and led to scenes of unhallowed licence (2). 

II. Those which might be considered the state sacrifices offered by 
the Emperor himself, or by his representatives in his^ome, either 
in the cities oi in the army. Though Constantine advanced many 
Ctiristians to offices of trust, and no doubt many who were ambitious 
Of such offices conformed to the religion of the Emperor, probably 
most of the high dignities of the stale were held by Pagans. An edict 
might.be required to induce them to depart from the customary 
usage of sacrifice, which with the Christian officers would quietly 
fall into desuetude (3). Put still, the sacrifices made by the priest¬ 
hood, at the expense of the sacerdotal establishments, and out of 
their own estates—though in some instances these estates were seized 
by Constantine, and the sacerdotal colleges reduced to poverty — 
and the public sacrifices, offered by the piety of distinguished indi¬ 
viduals, would be made as usual. In the capital there can be little 
doubt that sacrifices were offered, in the name of the senate and 
people of Rome, till a much later period. 

Christianity may now be said to have ascended the imperial Legtl i 
throne : with the single exception of Julian, from this period the 
monarchs of the Roman empire professed the religion of the Gos- chmti- 
pel. This important crisis in the history of Christianity almost forci-» am,y 
bly arrests the attention to contemplate the ctnnge wrought in 
Christianity by its advancement into a dominant power in the state; 
and the change in the condition of mankind up to this period, at¬ 
tributable to the direct authority or indirect influence of the new re¬ 
ligion. By ceasing to exisfas a separate community, and by ad- tffe.ts.>i 
vancing its pretensions to influence the general government of‘^.g" ,',‘r 
mankind, Christianity, to a certain extent, forfeited its indepen¬ 
dence. It could not but submit to these laws, framed, as it might 
seem, with its own concurrent voice. It was no longer a republic, 
governed exclusively—as far at least as its religious concerns—by its 
own internal polity. The 'interference of the civil power in some 

(1) There is a midal extant of Constantine as consul tudn, templorum solennua , consuetudun. 

Supreme Pontiff gentilitia. solemnilas The laws of tlie lati i cm- 

(2) Sci tin laws ielating to divination, abovi, peatrs employ very different terms Erroi , dt 

p 30 mentu , tiroi viteium , profanus ritus, satnle 

M la llastic and JV1 Bcugnot would <oieuder gius ritus, nriaiius ritus, supeislitm Parana 
tin. trims ri puintpet, vSt damnabiln, dimmite, deteirimi, lii.pn . fuinsli 

in the rescript of < nisi nit m, and the - msan.i » u l’«“' i ! ,0 «r ‘ 1 ,rore9 . '-tolulns P.^auoruii u 
tupcrslilio 1 ot the law of f misUuis, to lefrr ex PMI llitodos t v p 25) 15i *ignot,loin i 

•clusivily to these nocturnal md foil) sdden saci i P - , 

fiv.es» W1 Bcugnot has obscrvul, Out t ouMauliut («0 piobibitiun to iht J'w/aoi and wpa 
«i 1 ways useb respectful and comtioub lanpuagi ticutikoi (i»te (juotntjon nhoxt fimnluiihiti t 
* oik ernin g Paganism Vftus oh^ervanlia, \Uu* icfw, I mitten e totlith* 
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d'Us most private affaire, the promulgation of its canons, and even 
in some cases the election of its bishops by the state, was the price 
which it must inevitably pay for its association with the ruling 
power. The natural satisfaction, the more than pardonable triumph, 
in seeing the Emperor of the world a suppliant with themselves at 
the Toot of the cross, would blind the Christian world, in general, to 
these consequences ofdheir more exalted position. The more ardent 
and unworldly would fondly suppose that a Christian emperor would 
always be ^gtuated by Christian motives; and the imperial autho¬ 
rity, instead of making aggressions on Christian independence, 
would rather bow in humble submission to its acknowledged domi¬ 
nion. His main object would be, to develope the energies of the 
new religion in \he amplest freedom, and allow them free scope in 
the subjugation of the world. 

vli po 9 ,,' 1 ,.' Emperor as little anticipated that he was introducing as au 
antagonist power, an inextinguishable principle of liberty into the 
administration of human affairs. This liberty was based on deeper 
foundations than the hereditary freedom of the ancient republics. 
It appealed to a tribunal higher than any w'hieh could exist upon 
sarlh. This antagonist principle of independence, however, at 
limes apparently crushed, and submitting to voluntary slavery, or 
even lending iself to be the instrument of arbitrary despotism, was 
inherent in the new religion, and would not cease till it had as¬ 
serted and, for a considerable period, exercised an authority supe¬ 
rior (o that of the civil government. Already in Athanasius might 
be seen the one subject of Constantine who dared to resist his will, 
from Athanasius, who submitted, but wilh inflexible adherence to 
his own opinions, to Ambrose, who rebuked the great Theodosius, 
and from Ambrose up lo the Pope who set his fool on the neck of 
the prostrate Emperor, the progress was slow, but natural and 
certain. In this profound prostration of the human mind, and the 
total extinction of the old sentiments of Roman liberty, in the adum¬ 
bration of the world, by what assumed the pomp and the language 
of an Asiatic despotism, it is impossible to calculate the latent as 
well as open effect of this moral resistance. In Constantinople, 
indeed, and in the East, the clergy never obtained sufficient power 
to be formidable to the civil authority ; their feuds too often brought 
Ihem in a sort of moral servitude to the foot of the throne; still the 
rislian, and the Christian alone, throughout this long period of 
human degradation breathed a kind of atmosphere of moral free- 

om, which raised him abovfe the general level of servile debase¬ 
ment. 

'herd" lbe re ign of Constantine, Christianity had made a rapid 

adVance ’ n ° doubl ’ , in tbe number of its proselytes, as well as in 
its external position. It was not yet the established religion of the 
empire. It did not as yet stand forward as the new religion adapted 
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(u the new order of things, as a part of the great simultaneous 
change, "which gave to the Roman world a new system of govern* 
ment, and, in some important instances, a iAv jurisprudence. 

Yet having sprung up at once, under the royal favour, to a perfect 
equality with the prevailing Heathenism, the mere manifestation 
of that favour, where the antagonist religion hung so loose upon 
the minds of men, gave it much of the power and authority of a 
dominant faith. The religion of the Emperor would soon become 
that of the empire. At present, however, as we hjjp seen, little 
open aggression took place upon Paganism. The few temples which 
were closed were insulated cases, and condemned as offensive to 
public morality. In general, the temples stood in all their former 
majesty; for as yet the ordinary process of decay* from neglect or 
supineness, could have produced little effect. The difference was, 
that the Christian churches began to assume a more stately and 
imposing form. In the new capital, they surpassed in grandeur, 
and probably in decoration, the Pagan temples, which belonged to 
old Byzantium. The immunities grants to the Christian clergy 
only placed them on the same level with the Pagan priesthood. The 
pontifical offices were still held by the distinguished men of the 
slate : the Emperor himself was long the chief pontiff; but the re¬ 
ligious office had become a kind of appendage to the temporal 
dignity. The Christian prelates were constantly admitted, in virtue 
of their office, to I he imperial presence. 

On the stale of society at large, on its different forms and grada-** j *>• 
lions, little impression had as yet been made by Christianity. The 
Christians were still a separate people; their lilerature was cxcli*- oli’ 
lively religious, and addressed, excepting in i's apologies, or its 
published exhortations against Paganism, to the initiate alone. Its 
language would be unintelligible to those uninslructed in Christian 
theology. Yet the general legislation of Constantine, independent 
of those edicts which concerned the Christian community, bears 
some evidence of the silent underworking of Christian opinion. 

The rescript, indeed, for the religious observance of the Sunday, 
which enjoined the suspension of all public business and private 
labour, except that of agriculture, was enacted, according to the 
apparent terms of the decree, for the whole Homan empire. Yet, 
unless we had dircci proof, lhat the decree set forth the Christian 
reason for the sanctity of the day, it may be doubled whether the 
act would not be received by the greater part of the empire, as 
merely adding one more festival to*the fasli of the empire, as pro¬ 
ceeding entirely from the will of Ihe Emperor, or even grounded 
on his authority as Supreme Pontiff, by which lie had the plenary 
power of appointing holy-days (1). In fact, as v/e have before 

(l) Cod Timid. I, 2 111. 8.. 1, 8, tit. 8., 1 5 111, 3, Coil. Jtsl in 12 , Tmi’l* Vit CoiKt. lb. 
l U, 20 ; Sofo ii. i 8 
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observed, the day of the Sun would be willingly hallowed by almost 
all the Pagan world, especially that part which had admitted any 
tendency loward^lhe Oriental theology. 

Where the legislation of Constantine was of a humaner cast, it 
would be unjust not to admit the influence of Christian opinions, 
spreading even beyond the immediate circle of the Christian com¬ 
munity, as at least a concurrent cause of the improvement. In one 
remarkable instance, there is direct authority that a certain measure 
was adopted^by the advice of an influential Christian. During the 
period of anarchy and confusion which preceded the universal 
empire of Constantine, the misery had been so great, particularly 
in Africa and Italy, that the sale of infants for slaves, their expo-' 
sure, and even infanticide, had become fearfully common. Constan¬ 
tine issued an edict, in which he declared that the Emperor should 
be considered the father of all such children. It was a cruelty, ir¬ 
reconcilable with the spirit of the times to permit any subjects of 
the empire to perish of starvation, or to be reduced to any un¬ 
worthy action by actual hunger. Funds were assigned for the food 
and clothing of such children as the parents should declare them¬ 
selves unable to support, partly on the imperial revenues, partly 
on the revenues of the neighbouring cities. As this measure did 
not prevent the sale of children, parents were declared incapable 
of reclaiming children thus sold, unless they paid a reasonable price 
for their enfranchisement ( 1 ). Children which had been exposed 
could not be reclaimed from those who had received tjiem into their 
families, whether by adoption or as slaves. Whatever may have 
been the wisdom, the humanity of these ordinances is unquestion¬ 
able. They are said to have been issued by the advice of Lactan- 
tius, to w horn had been entrusted the education of Crispus, the son 
of Constantine. 

Child-stealing, for the purpose of selling them for slaves, was 
visited with a penalty, which both in ifb nature and barbarity re¬ 
tained the stamp of the old Roman manners. The criminal was con¬ 
demned to the amphitheatre, either to be devoured by wild beasts 
or exhibited as a gladiator. Christianity had not as yet allayed the 
passion for these savage amusements of the Roman people 5 yet, in 
conjunction with the somewhat milder manners of the East, it ex¬ 
cluded gladiatorial exhibitions from the new capital. The Grecian 
amusements of the theatre and of the chariot race satisfied the po¬ 
pulace of Constantinople. Whatever might be the improved condi¬ 
tion of the slaves within the Christian community, the lone of le¬ 
gislation preserves the same broad and distinct line of demarcation 
between the two classes of society. The master, indeed, was deprived 
of the arbitrary power or life and death. The death of a slave under 

(l) (uxlix, Jlicmlok i »ii | On ihr exposure of children al thu lime, compare lacUnlui- 
1). I.ii.20. 
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torture, or any excessive severity or punishment, was punishable as 
homicide; but if he died under a moderate chastisement, the mas¬ 
ter was not responsible. In the distribution of the royal domains, 
care was to be taken not to divide the families of the predial slaves. 

It is a cruelty, says the law, to separate parents and children, bro¬ 
thers and sisters, husbands and wives (1). But marriages of free 
women with slaves were punishable with death; the children of 
such unions were indeed free, but could not inherit their mothers’ 
property. The person of dignity and station, who children by 
a marriage contract with a woman of base condition, could not 
make a testament in their favour; even purchases made in their 
names or for their benefit, might be claimed jjy the legitimate 
heirs. The base condition comprehended not only slaves but freed 
women, actresses, tavern keepers, and their daughters, as well as 
those of courtezans or gladiators. Slaves who were concerned in the 
seduction of their masters' children were to be burned alive without 
distinction of sex. The barbarity of this punishment rather proves 
the savage manners of the time than the inferior condition of the 
slave; for the receivers of llie royal domains who were convicted of 
depredation or fraud were condemned to the same penalty (2). 

It can scarcely be doubted that the stricter moral tone of Con- u w 
slanlinc’s legislation more or less remotely emanated from Chris- rape and 
lianily. The laws against rape and seduction were framed with so abducU8r * 
much rigour, as probably to make their general execution difficult, 
if not impracticable (3). The ravisher had before escaped with im¬ 
punity ; if the injured party did not prosecute him for his crime, 
she had the right of demanding reparation by marriage. By the law 
of Constantine, the consent of the female made her an accomplice 
in the crime; she was amenable to the samtf penally. What that 
penalty was is not quite clear, but it seems that the ravisher was 
exposed to the wild beasts in the amphitheatre. Even where the 
female had suffered forcibfe abduction, she had to acquit herself of 
all suspicion of consent, either from levity of manner, or want of 
proper vigilance. Those pefcts of society, the pahdars, who abused 
the confidence of parents, and made a traffic of the virtue of their 
daughters, were in the same spirit condemned to a punishment so 
horrible, as, no doubt, moje frequently to ensure their impunity : 
melted lead was to be poured down their throats. Parents who did 
not prosecute such offences were banished, and their properly con¬ 
fiscated. It is not, however, so much the severity of the punish¬ 
ments, indicating a stronger abhorrence of the crime, as the social 


(1) Cod Theod. 

(2) Manumission, which was performed under 
tlie sanction of a religious ceremonial in the 
Heathen temples, might now he performed ill 
the rhun h . the clergy might manumit their 
slaves, in the presence of the church Cod. 
Thro, iv T. I. 


This law must have connected Christianity in 
the general sentiment with the emancipation of 
slaves. Compare So7.omcn, 1. 9. who says, that 
Constantine issded three laws on the subject. 
The manumission toot place publicly at Eastei 
Greg Nyss. 

(3) Cnd.Theod 
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and moral evils of which it look cognisance, which shows the re¬ 
moter workings of a sterner moral principle. A rieligion which re- 1 2 
quires of its followers a strict, as regards the Christianity of this 
period, it may be said an ascetic rigour, desires to enforce on (he 
mass of mankind by the power of the law that which it cannot 
effect by the more legitimate and permanent means of moral in- 
fluence. In a small community where the law is the echo of the 
public sentiment, or where it rests on an acknowledged divine au¬ 
thority, it mew advance further into the province of morality, and 
extend its provisions into every relation of society. The Mosaic law, 
which, simultaneously with the Christian spirit, began to enter into 
the legislation oj the Christian emperors, in its fearful penalties 
imposed upon the illicit commerce of the sexes, concurred with 
the rigorous jealousy of the Asiatic tribes of that region concerning 
the honour of their women. Bui when the laws of Constantine 
suddenly classed the crime of adultery with those of poison and 
assassination, and declared it a capital offence, it may be doubted 
whether any improvement- ensued, or was likely to ensue, in the 
public morals. Unless Christianity had already greatly corrected 
the general licentiousness of the Roman world, not merely within 
but without its pale, it may safely bo affirmed that the general and 
impartial execution of such a statute was impossible (1). The se¬ 
verity of the law against the breach of conjugal fidelity was accom¬ 
panied with strong restrictions upon the facility of divorce. Three 
crimes alone, in the husband, justified the wife in demanding a 
legal separation, — homicide, poisoning, or the violation of se¬ 
pulchres. This latter crime was, apparently, very frequent, and 
looked upon with great abhorrence (2). Tn these cases, the wife 
recovered her dowry ■, if she separated for any other cause, she for¬ 
feited all to a single needle, and was liable (o perpetual banish¬ 
ment (3). The husband, in order to obtain a divorce, must convict 
his wife of poisoning, adultery, or keeping notoriously infamous 
company. In all other cases, he restored the whole of the dowry. 
If he married again, the former wife, *thus illegally cast off, might 
claim his whole property, and even the dowry of the second wife. 
These impediments to the dissolution of the marriage tie, the fa¬ 
cility of which experience and reason concur in denouncing as 
destructive of social virtue and of domestic happiness, with Us pe¬ 
nalties affecting the properly rather than the person, were more 
likely to have a favourable and extensive operation than the san- 


(1) It may hr admitted as sonic evidence of the 
inefficiency of Uns law, that iu the next reign 
the penalties were actually aggravated The cri¬ 
minals were condemned either to be burned 
“live, or sowed up in a sack and cast into the sea. 

(2) Codex. Theodos. lii. lg. J. 

(31 Tho law of Constantine and Constant, 
n Inch made intermnmagr with a niece a rnpital 


crime, is .supposed by Godtlroy to have hern a 
local act, directed against tho laxity of Syrian 
morals in this respect. Cod. Tlieod. lii. 12. 1. 
The law issued at Rome, pioliibiling iuterinnr 
nage with the sister of a deceased wife, annul¬ 
led the mania go, and lin'taulisrd the children 
lii 12 2. 
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guinary proscription of adultery. Marriage being a civil contract 
in the Roman world, (he stale had full right to regulate the stability 
and the terms of the compact. In other respects, in which the ju¬ 
risprudence assumed a higher tone, Christianity, I should conceive, 
was far more influential through its religious persuasiveness, than 
by the rigour which it thus impressed upon the laws of the empire.. 
That nameless crime, the universal disgrace of Greek and Roman 
society, was far more effectively repressed by the ubhorrence in¬ 
fused into the public sentiment by the pure religion^ the Gospel, 
than by the penalty of death, enacted by statute against the offonce. 
Another law of unquestionable humanity, and, probably, of more 
extensive operation, prohibited the making of cujiuchs. The slave 
who had suffered this mutilation might at once claim his freedom (1). 

Perhaps the greatest evidence of the secret aggression of Christ- 
ianily, or rather, in our opinion, the foreign Asiatic principle which 
was now completely interwoven with Christianity, was the gradual 
relaxation of the laws unfavourable to celibacy. Ths Roman law 
had always proceeded on the principle «of encouraging the multi¬ 
plication of citizens, particularly in the higher orders, which, from 
various causes, especially the general licentiousness under the later 
republic and the early empire, were In danger of becoming extinct. 
The parent of many children was a public benefactor, the unmar¬ 
ried man a useless burden, if not a traitor, to the well-being of the 
state. The small establishment of the vestal virgins was evidently 
the remains of an older religion, inconsistent with the general sen¬ 
timent and manners of Rome. 

On this point the encroachment of Christianity was slow and dif¬ 
ficult. Tho only public indication of its influence was the relaxa¬ 
tion of the Papiapoppaean law. This statute Enforced certain dis¬ 
abilities on those who were unmarried, or without children by their 
marriage, at the age of twenty-five. The former could only inherit 
from iheir nearest relations; the latter obtained only the tenth of 
any inheritance which might devolve on their wives, the moiety of 
properly devised to them b f will. The forfeiture went to the public 
treasury, and was a considerable source of profit. Constantine at¬ 
tempted to harmonise the two conflicting principles. He removed 
the disqualifications on cgjibaey, but he left the statute in force 
against married persons who were without children. In more ma¬ 
nifest deference to Christianity, he extended the privilege hitherto 
confiued to the vestal virgins, of making their will, and that before 
the usual age appointed by the law, to all who had made a religious 
vow of celibacy. 

Even after his death, both religions vied, as it were, for Con- 
stanline. He received with impartial favouc the honours of both. 

(l) Ml those laws will be found in the ThruduMitn Code, uridor the iiaiii** of rcinslintmo 
the rumtiiencriviont of each hook 
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The first Christian emperor was deified by the Pagans, in a later 
period he was worshipped as a saint by part or the Christian church: 
On the same medal appears his title of “ God,” with the mono¬ 
gram, the sacred symbol of Christianity; in another he is seated in 
the chariot of the Sun, in a car drawn by four horses, with a hand 
stretched forth from the clouds to raise him to Heaven (1). But to 
show respect at once Kb the Emperor and to the Christian Apostle, 
contrary to the rigid usage, which forbade any burial to take place 
within the erty Constantine was interred in the porch of the church 
dedicated to the Apostles. Conslantius did great honour (in Chry¬ 
sostom’s opinion) to his imperial father, by burying him in the 
Fisherman’s Por^h (2). 

During the reign of Constantine, Christianity continued to ad¬ 
vance beyond the borders of the Roman empire, and, in some 
degree, to indemnify herself for the losses which she sustained in 
the kingdom of Persia. The Ethiopians appear to have attained 
some degree of civilisation; a considerable part of the Arabian 
commerce was kept up with the other side of the Red Sea, through 
the port of Adulis; and Greek letters appear, from inscriptions re¬ 
cently discovered (3), to have made considerable progress among 
this barbarous people. The Romans called this country, with that 
of the Homerites on the other side of the Arabian gulph, by the 
vague name of the nearer India. Travellers were by no means 
uncommon in these limes, whether for purposes of trade, or, fol¬ 
lowing the traditional history of the ancient sages, from the more 
disinterested desire of knowledge. Metrodorus, a philosopher, had 
extended his travels throughout this region (4), and, on his return, 
the account of his adventures induced another person of the same 
class, Meropius of Tyre, to visit the same regions. Meropius was 
accompanied by two youths, Edesius and Frumenlius. Meropius, 
with most of his followers, fell in a massacre, arising out of some 


(1) Inter l)ivos meruit referri, Eutrop. x. 8. 
Kckhel. detet. nuinm. viii. 92, 93. Holland, 21st 
Maij Compare Ec Beau, Hist, du Has Empue, i. 
p. 388- Beugnot, i. 109. 

There exists a calendar in which the festivals 
of the new God are indicated. Aiad. des Iuscrip. 
xv.106. 

(2) Chrysost. Horn. 60. in 2 Cor. 

(3) That published by Mr. Salt, from the ruins 
of Axtun, had already appeared in the work of 
Cosmos Indicopleustes, edited by Montfaucnn; 
Niebuhr published another, discovered by 
Gau, in Nubia, relating to Siico, king of that 
country. 

(4) The same Metrodorus afterwards madf a 
journey into further India; his object was to 
visit the Brahmins, to examine their religious 
tenets and practices. Metrodorus instructed the 
Indians in the const ruction of water-mills and 
baths. In their gratitude, they opened to hnn 
the inmost sanctuary of their temples. But the 
virtue of the philosopher Metrbdnrus, was not 
proof against the gorgeous treasures which da/ 
*led his eyes, he stole a great quantity ot 
pearls, and olhrr jewels, others, he said that 


he had received as a present to Constantine 
from the King of India. He appeared in Con- 
stantini pie Thu Emperor received, with the 
highest! satisfaction, those magnificent gifts 
which Metrodorus presented in his own name 
But Mesrodorus complained that his offerings 
would have been far more sumptuous if he had 
not been attacked on his way through Persia, 
contrary to the spirit of the existing peace he 
tween tha empires, and plundered oi great part 
of his treasures, Constantine, it is said, wrote an 
indignant remonstrance to the King of Persia. 
This story is curious, as it shows the connection 
kept up by traders and travellers with the fur¬ 
ther East, which accounts for the allusions to 
Indian tenets and usages in the Christian, as welk 
as the Pagan, writers of the time. It rests on the 
late authority of Cedremis (t. i. p. 295.), but is 
confirmed by a passage of Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, who, however, places it in the reign ol 
Constantine, bed Constanlium ardores Part biros 
surcendissc, rum Mctrodori mendaeiis avidius 
acquieseit. Ixxv. i. 4. Compare St. Martin's ad¬ 
ditions to l,cBeau, i. 343 
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sudden interruption of the peace between the Ethiopians and the 
.Romans. Edesius and Frumentius were spared on account of their 
youth. They were taken into the service of the King, and gra¬ 
dually rose, till one became the royal cup-bearer; the other, the 
administrator of the royal finances. The King died soon after they 
had been elevated to these high distinctions, and bequeathed their 
liberty to the strangers. The queen entreated them to continue 
their valuable services till her son should attain to full age. The 
Romans complied with her request, and the supreme government 
of the kingdom of Ethiopia was administered by IheSfe two Romans, 
but the chief post was occupied by Frumentius. Of the causes 
which disposed the mind of Frumentius towards Christianity we 
know nothing *, he is represented as seized with fin eager desire of 
becoming acquainted with its tenets, and anxiously inquiring 
whether any Christians existed in the country, or could be found 
among the Roman travellers who visited it (1). It is more pro¬ 
bable, since there were so many Jews, both on the Arabian and 
the African side of the gulf, that some earlier knowledge of Chris¬ 
tianity had spread into these regions. But it was embraced with 
ardour by Frumentius; he built a church, and converted many of 
the people. When the young king came of age, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of the prince and his mother, Frumentius and 
his companion returned to their native country. Frumentius passed 
through Alexandria, and having communicated to Athanasius the 
happy beginnings of the Gosped in that wild region, the influence 
of that commanding prelate induced him to accept the mission of 
the Apostle of India. He was consecrated Bishop of Axum by the 
Alexandrian prelate, and that see was always considered to owe al¬ 
legiance to the patriarchate of Alexandria. TJie preaching of Fru¬ 
mentius was said to have been eminently successful, not merely 
among the Ethiopians, but the neighbouring tribes of Nubians and 
Blernmyes. His name is still reverenced as the first of the Ethiopian 
pontiffs. But probably in no country did Christianity so soon de¬ 
generate into a mere forifi of doctrine; the .wild inhabitants of 
these regions sank downward rather than ascended in the scale of 
civilisation and the fruits of Christianity, humanity, and know¬ 
ledge, were stifled amid tye conflicts of savage tribes, by ferocious 
manners, and less fi^quent intercourse with more cultivated 
nations. 

The conversion of the Iberians (2) was the work of a holy virgin. 
Nino was among the Armenian maidens who fled from the perse¬ 
cutions of the Persians, and found refuge among the warlike na- 

(l) Sozonien, in Ins ignorance, has recourse (2) Socrates, i. 20.; Sozotnen, ii.c. 7-'. Rufin, 
to visions, or direct divine inspiration, ©tiatu *■ 10.; Theoderet, i. 24 , Moses CUoren, l.ib. n 
»w»c TfOTfsurt'C •trtpstvttaiC, « teat ato- 83,. Klaproth, Travels in Georgia. 
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lion of Iberia, ttui modern Georgia. Her seclusion, her fasting, 
and constant prayers, excited the wonder or these fierce warriors. 
Two cures which she is said to have wrought, one on the wire of 
the king, still further directed the attention of the people to the 
marvellous stranger. The grateful queen became a convert to 
Christianity. Mihran, the king, still wavered between the awe of 
his ancient deities, the fear of his subjects, and his inclination to 
the new and wonder-working faith. One day when he was hunting 
in a thick and intricate wood, he was enveloped in a sudden and 
impenetrable inist. Alone, separated from his companions, his 
awe-struck mind thought of the Christians’ God •, he determined to 
embrace the Christian faith. On a sudden (he mist cleared off, the 
light shone gloriously down, and in this natural image the king 
beheld the confirmation of the light of truth spread abroad within 
his soul. After much opposition, the temple of the great god 
Aramazd (the Ormuzd of the Persian system) was levelled with the 
earth. A cross was erected upon its ruins by the triumphant Nino, 
which was long worshipped as the palladium of the kingdom (t). 
Wonders attended on the construction of the first Christian church. 
An obstinate pillar refused to rise, and defied the utmost mechanical 
skill of the people to force it from its oblique and pendant posi¬ 
tion The holy virgin passed the night in prayer. On the morning 
the pillar rose majestically of its own accord, and stood upright 
upon its pedestal. The wondering people burst into acclamations 
-of praise to the Christians’ god, and generally embraced the faith. 
The king of Iberia entered into an alliance with Constantino, who 
sent him valuable presents, and a Christian bishop. Eustathius, it 
is said, the deposed patriarch of Antioch, undertook this mission 
by the command of Hie Emperor 5 and Iberia was thus secured to 
the Christian faith. 


(l) In 1801 this cross, or that wh>£h perpetual 
tradition accounted ns tlir identical «ross, was 
removed to 1’etersburj: by I’rince l!ugrntimi. It 


was rcsttx eil, to tbr great joy of the nation, b\ 
order o ' lhe Jinjieror Alexander, 

». 

A 



CHAPTER V. 


CHRISTIANITY UNDER THE SONS OT CONSTANTINE. 

If Christianity was making such rapid progress in the conquest 
of the world, the world was making fearful reprisals^pn Christia- 
nity. By enlisting new passions and interests in its^aiise, religion 
surrendered itself to an inseparable fellowship with those passions 
and interests. The more it mingles with the tide of human affairs, 
the more turbid becomes the stream of Christiaif history. In the 
intoxication of power, the Christian, like ordinary men, forgot hi 1 - 
original character $ and the religion of Jesus, instead of diffusing 
peace and happiness through society, might, to the superficial ob¬ 
server of human affairs, seem introduced only as a new element oi 
discord and misery into the society of man. 

The Christian emperor dies •, he is succeeded by his sons, edu¬ 
cated in the faith of the Gospel. The first act of the new reign K 
the murder of one of the brothers, and of the nephews of the de¬ 
ceased sovereign, who were guilty of being named in the will ol 
Constantine as joint heirs to the empire. This act, indeed, was tha! 
of a ferocious soldiery, though the memory of Constantius is not 
free from the suspicion, at least of connivance in these blood\ 
deeds. Christianity appears only in a favourable light as interpos¬ 
ing between the assassins and their victim. Marcus, Bishop of 
Arelhusa, saved Julian from his enemies : the future apostate was 
concealed under the altar of the church. Yet, on the accession of 
the sons of Constantine, to the causes of fraternal animosity usual 
on the division of a kingdom between several brothers, was added 
that of religious hostility. flh»e two Emperors (for they were spee- p. 
dily reduced to two) placed themselves at the head of the two con- 
lending parties in Christian! y. The weak and voluptuous Constant twn ,,,r 
adhered with inflexible firn ness to the cause of Athanasius •, the no 
less weak and tyrannical Constantius, to that of Arianism. The East 
was ariayed against the West. At Rome, at Alexandria, at Sardica, 
and, afterwards, at Arles afld Milan, Athanasius was triumphantly 
acquitted ; at Antioch, at Philippopolis, and finally at Rimini, he 
was condemned with almost equal unanimity. Even within the 
church itself, the distribution* of lh» superior dignities became an 
object of fatal ambition and strife. The streets of Alexandria and of 
Constantinople were deluged with blood by the partisans of rival 
bishops. In the latter, an officer of high distinction, sent by the 
Emperor to quell the tumult, was slain, and his body treated with 
the utmost indignity by the infuriated populace. 
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To dissemble or to disguise these melancholy facts, is alike in¬ 
consistent with Christian truth and wisdom. In some degree they 
are accounted for by the proverbial reproach against history, that it 
is the record of human folly and crime*, and history, when the world 
became impregnated with Christianity, did not at once assume a 
higher office. In fact, it extends its view only over the surface of 
society, below which,*in general, lie human virtue and happiness. 
This would be especially the case with regard to Christianity, whe¬ 
ther it withdrew from the sight of man, according to the monastic 
interpretatioiNof its precepts, into solitary communion with the 
Deity, or, in its more genuine spirit, was content with exercising 
its humanising influence in the more remote and obscure quarters 
of the general soCial system. 

Even the annals of the church take little notice of those cities 
where the Christian episcopate passed calmly down through a suc¬ 
cession of pious and beneficent prelates, who lived and died in the 
undisturbed attachment and veneration of their Christian disciples, 
and respected by the hostile Pagans; men whose noiseless course 
of beneficence was constantly diminishing the mass of human mi¬ 
sery, and improving the social, the moral, as well as the religious 
condition of mankind. But an election contested with violence, or 
a feud which divided a city into hostile parlies, arrested the general 
attention, and was perpetuated in the records, at first of the church, 
afterwards of the empire. 

»io ai ■ But, in fact, the theological opinions of Christianity naturally 
“hJ,! rih W made more rapid progress than its moral influence. The former 
founion only to overpower the resistance of a religion which had 
already lost its hold upon the mind, or a philosophy too speculative 
for ordinary understandings, and too unsatisfactory for the more 
curious and enquiring *, it had only to enter, as it were, into a va¬ 
cant place in the mind of man. But the moral influence had to con¬ 
test, not only with the natural dispositions of man, but with the 
barbarism and depraved manners of jfces. While, then, the reli¬ 
gion of the world, underwent a total qbange*, the church rose on 
the ruins of the temple, and the pontifical establishment of Pagan¬ 
ism became gradually extinct, or suffered violent suppression; the 
moral revolution was far more slow and far less complete. With a 
large portion of mankind, it must Kfe admitted that the religion 
itself was Paganism under another form and with different appel¬ 
lations \ with another part, it was the religion passively received, 
without any change in the Vnoral sentiments or habits; with a 
third, and, perhaps, the more considerable part, there was a trans¬ 
fer of the passions and the intellectual activity to a new cause (1). 

(l) “ 11,” said the dying Hidmp of Coostanti thoose Paul, if a man versed in the affairs of Ihi 
nople, “ you would have foi my successoi a mail world, and able lo maintain the interests of the 
who would edify you by the maniple of his life religion, youi suffrages must be given to Mati 
and nuproii you l»> tin puntv ol Ins pirceptv, domus ” Socr 
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-They were completely identified with Christianity, and to a certain 
degree actuated by its principles, but they did not apprehend the 
beautiful harmony which subsists between its doctrines and its 
moral perfection. Its dogmatic purity was the sole engrossing sub¬ 
ject; the unity of doctrine superseded and obscured ail other consi¬ 
derations, even of that sublimer unity of principles and effects, of 
the loftiest views of the divine nature, with the purest conceptions 
of human virtue. Faith not only overpowered, but discarded from 
her fellowship, Love and Peace. Every where there \y<as exaggera¬ 
tion of one of the constituent elements of Christianity; that exag¬ 
geration which is the inevitable consequence of a strong impulse 
upon the human mind. Wherever men feel strongly, they act vio¬ 
lently. The more speculative Christians, therefore, who were more 
inclined, in the deep and somewhat selfish solicitude for their own 
salvation, lo isolate themselves from the infected mass of mankind, 
pressed into the extreme of asceticism; the more practical, who were 
earnest in the desire of disseminating the blessings of religion 
throughout society, scrupled little topr<$sinto their service what¬ 
ever might advance their cause. With both extremes, the dogma¬ 
tical part of the religion predominated. The monkish believer im- 
«pnsc(i the same severity upon the aberrations of the mind as upon 
the appetites of the body; and, in general, those who are severe to 
themselves, aieboth disposed and think themselves entitled to en¬ 
force the same severity on others. The other, as his sphere became 
more extensive, was satisfied with an adhesion lo the Christian 
creed, instead of that total change of life demanded of the early 
Christian, and watched over with such jealous vigilance by the* 
mutual superintendence of a small society. The creed, thus become 
the sole test, was enforced with alt the passion of intense zeal, and 
guarded with the most subtle and scrupulous jealousy. In propor¬ 
tion to the admitted importance of the creed, men became more 
stornly and exclusively wedt id lo their opinions. Thus an anta¬ 
gonist principle of exclusive ess co-exisled with the most compre¬ 
hensive ambition. While II ey swept in converts indiscriminately 
from the palace and the pul ic street; while the Emperor and the 
lowest of the populace were alike admitted on little more than the 
open profession of allegiance, they were satisfied if their allegiance 
in this respect was blind anfl complete. Hence afar larger admix¬ 
ture of human passions, and the common vulgar incentives of ac¬ 
tion. were infused into the expanding Christian body. Men be¬ 
came Christians, orthodox Christian#, with little sacrifice of that 
which Christianity aimed chiefly lo extirpate. Yet, after all, this 
imperfect view of Christianity had probably some effect in concen¬ 
trating the Christian community, and holding it together by a new 
and more indissoluble bond. The world divided into two parties. 
Though +he shades of Arianism, perhaps, if strictly decomposed, 
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of Trinitarianism, were countless as the varying powers of con¬ 
ception or expression in man, yet they were soon consolidated 
into two compact masses. The semi-Arians, who approximated so 
closely to the Nicene creed, were forced back into the main body. 
Their fine distinctions were not seized by their adversaries, or by 
the general body of the Christians. The bold and decisive defini¬ 
tiveness of the Alhanasian doctrine admilled less discretion; and no 
doubt, though political vicissitudes had some influence on the final 
establishment of their doctrines, the more illiterate and less ima¬ 
ginative West was predisposed to the Alhanasiun opinions by its 
natural repugnance to the more vague and dubious theory. All, 
however, were enrolled under one or the other standard, and Ihe 
party which triumphed, eventually would rule the whole Christian 
world. 

Even the feuds of Christianity at this period, though with the . 
few more dispassionate and reasoning of the Pagans they might 
retard its progress, in some respects contributed to its advance¬ 
ment 5 they assisted in breaking up that torpid stagnation which 
brooded over the general mind. It gave a new object of excitement 
to the popular feeling. The ferocious and ignorant populace of the 
large cities, which found a new aliment in Christian faction foi* 
their mutinous and sanguinary outbursts of turbulence, had almost 
been belter left to sleep on in the passive and undestructive quiet 
of Pagan indifference. They were dangerous allies, more than 
dangerous, fatal to the purity of the Gospel. 

Athanasius stands out as the prominent character of the period, 

* in the history, not merely of Christianity, but of the world. That 
history is one long controversy, the life of Athanasius one un¬ 
wearied and incessant slrife ( 1 ). It is neither the serene course of 
a being elevated by his religion above the cares and tumults of or¬ 
dinary life, nor the restless activity o^ one perpetually employed in 
a conflict with the ignorance, vice, c'fid misery of an unconverted 
people. Yet even now (so completely has this polemic spirit be¬ 
come incorporated with Christianity jfthe memory or Athanasius is 
regarded by many wise and good m$i with reverence, which, in 
Catholic countries, is actual adorathn, in Protestant, approaches 
towards it ( 2 ). It is impossible, indeed, not to admire the force of 
intellect which he centered on this ifftnutc point of theology, his 
intrepidity, his constancy ^ but had he not the power to allay the 
feud which his inexorable spirit tended to keep alive? Was the 
term Consubstantialism absolutely essential to Christianity? If a 


(1) I.ife of Athanasius prefixed to his orks. 
Tillemont, Vic d’Athanasc. 

(2) Compare Mdhlor, Athanasius der Grosso 
und seine zeit (Maintz, 1827). and Newman’s 
Arians. The former is the work of a very power¬ 
ful Homan Catholic writer, i.ilxiuring to show 


that ail the vital principles of Christianity were 
involved in this controversy; and stnting one 
side ol the question with consummate ability. 
It is the panegyric of a dutiful son oil him 
whom he calls the father of church theology, 
p- 304 * 
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somewhat wider creed had been accepted, would nol the (ruth at 
least as soon and as generally have prevailed? Could not the com¬ 
manding Or persuasive voice of Christianity have awed or charmed 
the troubled waters to peace? 

But Athanasius, in exile, would consent to no peace which did 
not prostrate his antagonists before his feet. He had obtained com¬ 
plete command over the minds of the westenf Emperors. The de¬ 
mand for his restoration to his see was notan appeal to the justice, 
or the fraternal affection ofConstanlius; it was a question of peace 
or war. Constanlius submitted; he received the private, on his re¬ 
turn, with courtesy, or rather with favour and distinction. Alhana- *■ »• 33#. 
sius entered Alexandria at the head of a triumph^ procession ; the of" 
bishops of his party resumed their sees; all Egypt returned to its ^‘"o 
obedience; but the more inflexible Syria still waged the war with A, d f r x “- 
unallayed activity. A council was held at Tyre, in which new s.^Vio. 
charges were framed against the Alexandrian prelate:— the usur¬ 
pation of his see in defiance of his condemnation by a council, (the 
imperial power seems to have been treated with no great respect), 
for a prelate, it was asserted, deposed by a council, could only be 
restored by the same authority; violence and bloodshed during his 
re-occupation of the see; and malversation of sums of money in¬ 
tended for the poor, but appropriated to his own use. A rival coun¬ 
cil at Alexandria at once acquitted Athanasius on all these points; 
asserted his right to the see; appealed to and avouched the universal 
rejoicings at his restoration ; his rigid administration of the funds* 
entrusted to his care (1). 

A more august assembly of Christian prelates met in the presence *. 34l 

of the Emperor at Antioch. Ninety bishops celebrated the conse- 
cration of a splendid edifice, called the Church #f Gold. The council 
then entered on the affairs of the church; a creed was framed 
satisfactory to all, except tlpt it seemed carefully to exclude the 
term consubstanlialor Homb|msion. The council ratified the decrees 
of that of Tyre, with regari to Athanasius. It is asserted on his 
part that the majority had wi ihdrawn to their dioceses before the in¬ 
troduction of this question, and that a factious minority of forty 
prelates assumed and abusetl the authority of the council. They 
proceeded to nominate a new bishop of Alexandria. Pistus, who 
had before been appoinledlo the see, was passed over in silence, 
probably as too inactive or unambitious for their purpose. Gre¬ 
gory, a native of the wilder region of Cappadocia, but educated 
under Athanasius himself, in the md^e polished schools of Alexan¬ 
dria, was invested with this important dignity. Alexandria, peace¬ 
fully reposing, it is said, under the parental episcopate of Athana¬ 
sius, was suddenly startled by the appearance of an edict, signed 


(l) Compare throughout the orcleiiastieal historians, Theodorct, Socrates, and Soiomen- 
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by the imperial prefect, announcing the degradation of Athanasius , 
and the appointment of Gregory. Scenes of savage conflict ensued; 
the churches were taken as it were by storm; the priests of the 
Alhanasian party were treated with the utmost indignity 5 virgins 
scourged 5 every atrocity perpetrated by unbridled multitudes, 
embittered by every shade of religious faction. The Alexandrian 
populace were always- ripe for tumult and bloodshed. The Pagans 
and the Jews mingled in the fray, and seized the opportunity, no 
doubt, of shewing their impartial animosity to both parlies; though 
the Arians (ana, as the original causes of the tumult, not without 
justice) were loaded with the unpopularity of this odious alliance 
They arrayed thpmselves on the side of the soldiery appointed to 
execute the decree of the praefcct; and the Arian bishop is charged, 
not with much probability, with abandoning the churches to their 
pillage. Alhanadus fled; a second time an exile, he look refuge in 
Ati.ma- the West. lie appeared again at Rome, in the dominions and under 
the protection of an orthodox Emperor 5 for Constans, who, after 
the death of Constantine^ the first protector of Athanasius, had 
obtained the larger part of the empire belonging to his murdered 
brother, was no less decided in his support of the Nicene opinions. 
The two great Western prelates, Hosius of Cordova, eminent from 
his age and character, and Julius, bishop of Rome, from the dignity 
of his see, openly espoused his cause. Wherever Athanasius re¬ 
sided,—at Alexandria, in Gaul, in Rome,—in general the devoted 
clergy, and even the people, adhered with unshaken fidelity to his 
tenets. Such was the commanding dignity of his character, such 
his power of profoundly stamping his opinions on the public- 
mind. 

The Arian party, independent of their speculative opinions, 
cannot be absolved from the unchristian heresy of cruelly and re¬ 
venge. However darkly coloured, we cannot reject the general 
testimony to their acts of violence, wherever they attempted to 
1 rp.-. regain their authority. Gregory is saijj to have attempted to compel 
bishops, priests, monks, and holy .virgins, to Christian communion 
with a prelate thus forced upon them|iby every kind of insult and 
outrage 5 by scourging and beating with clubs: those were fortunate 
who escaped with exile ( 1 ). But if Alexandria was disturbed by the 
hostile excesses of the Arians, in Constantinople itself, the con¬ 
flicting religious parlies gave rise to the first of those popular 
tumults which so frequently, in later times, distracted and disgraced 
the city. Eusebius, formerly"Bishop of Nicomedia, the main sup¬ 
port of the Arian parly, had risen to the episcopacy of the imperial 
city. His enemies reproached the worldly ambition which deserted 
an humbler for a more eminent see but they were not less inclined 


(l) Athann. Oper., p 112 148. 350. 352., ami the ecclesiastical historians in loc. 
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to contest this Important post with the utmost activity. At his death 
the Athanasian party revived the claims of Paul, whom (hey as¬ 
serted to have been canonically elected, and unjustly deposed from 
the see 5 the Arians supported Macedonius. The dispute spread bi«<ki 5 
from the church into the streets, from the clergy to the populace 5 Consl.mli- 
blood was shed; the whole city was in arms on one part or the ,,0 i '■ 

other. • 

The Emperor was at Antioch: he commanded Hermogenes, who 
was appointed to the command of the cavalry in Thrace, to pass 
through Constantinople, and expel the intruder PaufT Hermogenes, 
at the head of his soldiery, advanced to force Paul from the church. 

The populace rose; the soldiers were repelled;jlhe general look 
i efuge in a house, which was instantly set on fire; the mangled body 
or Hermogenes was dragged through the streets, and at length cast 
into the sea. Constantius heard this extraordinary intelligence at 
Antioch. The contempt of the imperial mandate; the murder of 
an imperial officer in the contested nomination of a bishop, were 
as yet so new in the annals of the worlii, as to fill him with equal 
astonishment and indignation. He mounted his horse, though it 
was winter and the mountain-passes were dangerous and difficult 
with snow; he hastened with the utmost speed to Constantinople, 
llut the deep humiliation of the senate and the heads of the people, 
who prostrated themselves at his feet, averted his resentment: the 
people were punished by a diminution of the usual largess of corn. ^ 

Paul was expelled; but, as though some blame adhered to both 
the conflicting parties, the election of Macedonius was not con¬ 
firmed, although he was allowed to exercise the episcopal func-* 
lions. Paul retired, first to Thessalonica, subsequently to the court 

of Conslans. * 

The remoter consequences of the Athanasian controversy began kit<c 
to develope themselves at Ihi early period. The Christianity of the 
East and the West gradual^ assumed a divergent and independent 
character. Though, during s short time, the Arianism of the Oslro- w 
gothic conquerors gave a (c nporary predominance in Italy to that 
creed, the West in general submitted, in uninquiring acquiescence, 
io the Trinifarianism of Alhai asms. In the East, on the other hand, 
though the doctrines of Athanasius eventually obtained the supe¬ 
riority, the controversy gave birth to a long and unexhausted line 
of subordinate disputes. The East retained its mingled character ol 
Oriental speculalivcness and Greek subtlety. It could not abstain 
from investigating and analysing thff divine nature, and the rela¬ 
tions of Christ and the Holy Ghost to the Supreme Being. Macc- 
donianism, Neslorianism, Eulychianism, with the fatal disputes 
relating to the procession of the Holy Ghost, during almost the last 
hours of the Byzantine empire, may be considered the lineal 
descendants of this prolific controversy. Ihc opposition of the 
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East and West, of itself tended to increase the authority of that 
prelate, who assumed his acknowledged station as the head and re¬ 
presentative of the Western churches. The commanding and 
popular part taken by the Bishop of Rome, in favour of Athanasius 
and his doctrines, enabled him to stand forth in undisputed supe¬ 
riority, as at once the chief of the Western episcopate, and the 
champion of orthodoxy. The age of Hosius, and bis residence in a 
remote province, withdrew the only competitor for this superiority. 
Athanasius took up his residence at Rome, and, under the protec¬ 
tion of the Ronien prelate, defied his adversaries to a new contest. 
Julius summoned the accusers of Athanasius to plead the cause, 
before a council jn Rome (1). The Eastern prelates altogether dis¬ 
claimed his jurisdiction, and rejected his pretensions to rejudge 
the cause of a bishop already condemned by the council of Tyre. 
The answer of Julius is directed rather to the justification of Atha¬ 
nasius than to the assertion of his own authority. The synod of 
Rome solemnly acquitted Athanasius, Paul, and all their adherents. 
The Western Emperor joined in the sentiments of his clergy. A 
second council at Milan, in the presence of Conslans, confirmed 
the decree of Rome. Conslans proposed to his brother to convoke 
a general council of both empires. A neutral or border ground was 
chosen for this decisive conflict. At Sardica met one hundred pre¬ 
lates from the West, from the East only seventy-lj§e (2). Notwith¬ 
standing his age and infirmities, Hosius travelled from the extremity 
'of the empire : he at once look the lead in the assembly ; and, it is 
remarkable that the Bishop of Rome, so zealous in the cause of 
Athanasius, alleged an excuse for his absence, which may warrant 
the suspicion that he was unwilling to be obscured in this im¬ 
portant scene by the superior authority of Hosius. Five of the 
Western prelates, among whom were Ursacius of Singidunum and 
Valens of Mursa, embraced the Arifin cause : the Arians com¬ 
plained of the defection of two bisljdps from their body, who 
betrayed their secret counsels to thcir> adversaries (3). In all these 
councils, it appears not to have occurred, that, religion being a 
matter of faith, the suffrages of the majority could not possibly im¬ 
pose a creed upon a conscientious minority. The question had 
been loo often agitated (0 expect that it could be placed in a new* 
light. 

On matters of fact, the suffrages of the more numerous party 


(l) Julius is fur from asserting auy individual 
authority, or pontifical supremacy. “ Why do 
you alone write 5 ” «« Because 1 represent the 
opinioni of the bishops of Italy." Epist. Julian. 
Athanas. Op. i-146. 

The ecclesiastical historians, however, in the 
next century, assert that Rome claimed a right of 
adjudication. o uv t to <f- 

x&iru 'Pspctxc Tovxitki no. kolQ' ixwrouc. 


o Si a/re TrpovO/Utoi ?Sc iv P tt/uy ix.nK h- 
ffiott e^owo-tif. Soci. E. II. n. 15. ^Oui Si 
'rail 5rtt*Tftiv x.nStfxovHit etwret Tfosm- 
jcoua-xc SiaL liv di'la.v ’rov&povou. Soz. 
E- U lit. 8. 

(2) By some accounts there were (00 Western 
bishops, 73 Eastern. 

(3) Concilia l.nbbr, sol. in. Alhanas, eontr.. 
Arian, etc 
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might have weight, in the personal condemnation for instance or 
the acquittal of Athanasius; but as these suffrages could not con¬ 
vince the understanding of those who voted on the other side, the 
theological decisions must of necessity be rejected, unless the 
minority would submit likewise to the humiliating confession of 
insincerity, ignorance, or precipitancy in judgment (1). The Arian 
minority did not await this issue •, having vainly attempted to im¬ 
pede the progress of the council, by refusing to sanction the pre¬ 
sence of persons excommunicated, they seceded to Phjjippopolis in 
Thrace. In these two cities sate the rivd councilsf'each asserting iu»ai 
itself the genuine representative of Christendom, issuing decrees, Xnppo 
and anathematising their adversaries. The Arians are accused of pol:i ' 
maintaining their influence, even in the East, by acts of great 
cruelly. In Adriariople, in Alexandria, they enforced submission to 
their tenets by the scourge, and by heavy penalties (2). 

The Western council at Milan accepted and ratified the decrees 
of the council of Sardica, absolving Athanasius of all criminality, 
and receiving his doctrines as the gcnujpe and exclusive truths of 
the Gospel. On a sudden, affairs look a new turn-, Constanlius Upcomi - 
threw himself, as it were, at the feet of Athanasius, and in three 
successive letters, entreated him to resume his episcopal throne. wi,h 
The Emperor and the prelate (who had delayed at first to obey ? bius 
either from fear. Or from pride, the flattering invitation), met at A D 349 
Antioch with mutual expressions of respect and cordiality (3). 
Constanlius commanded all the accusations against Athanasius to be' 
erased from the registers of (he city. He commended lh% prelate 
to the people of Alexandria in terms of courtly flattery, which 
harshly contrast with his former, as well as with his subsequent, 
conduct to Athanasius. The Arian bishop, Gregory, was dead, and 
Athanasius, amid the universal joy, re-entered the city. The bishops 
crowded from all pai ls to salute and congratulate the prelate who 
had thus triumphed overtime malice even of imperial enemies. 
Incense curled up in all Ihefstreels; the city was brilliantly illumi¬ 
nated. It was an ovation b\j the admirers of Athanasius; it is said 
to have been a Christian ovation; alms were lavished on the poor; 
every house resounded will prayer and thanksgiving as if it were 
a church; the triumph of Athanasius was completed by the recanta¬ 
tion of Ursaciusand Yalcns,^wo of his most powerful antagonists^). 

This sudden change in the policy of Constanlius is scarcely ex- 


(1) The Oriental bishops protested against the 
assumption of supremacy by the Western. No- 
vam legem inlroduecri. putaverunt, ut Orientates 
Episcopi ab Occidental!bus judicarentur. Apod 
Hilar. Kragm iii. 

(2) Tin- cause of Mareellus of Ancyra, whom 
the F.uscbiau party accused of Sabelliunism, 
was throughout councrled with that of Athuna- 


(3) Hie Emperor proposed to Athanasius to 
leave one church to the Arians at Alexandria; 
Athanasius dexterously eluded the request, by 
very fairly demanding that one chart h in An¬ 
tioch, where the Arians predominated, should be 
set apart for those of hisroiumuuinn. 

fl'i Greg. Na.'.iaii, Kite. Athanas Hist, Arian 
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*•». sis pHcafcle upon the alleged motives. It Is ascribed to the detection* 
of an infamous conspiracy against one of the Western bishops, de¬ 
puted on a mission to Conslanlius. The aged prelate was charged 
with incontinence, but the accusation recoiled on its inventors. A 
man of infamous character, Onager the wild ass, the chief eonduc 
tor of the plot, on being detected, avowed himself the agent of 
Stephen, the Arian bishop of Antioch. Stephen was ignominiously 
deposed from his see. Yet this single fact would scarcely have at 
onco estranged the mind or Conslanlius from the interests of the 
Arian party; Tiic subsequent conduct when, as Emperor of the whole 
world, he could again dare to display his deep-rooted hostility to 
Athanasius, induces the suspicion of political reasons. Conslantius 
venUn was about to be embarrassed with the Persian war ; at this dangerous 
" ar ‘ crisis, the admonitions of his brother, not unmingled with warlike 
menace, might enforce the expediency at least of a temporary re¬ 
conciliation with Athanasius. The political troubles of thrfee years 
suspended the religious strife. The war of Persia brought some 
fame to the arms of Constanlius: and in the more honourable cha- 

r\ 7 

racier, not of the antagonist, but the avenger of his murdered bro- 
of U»er, the surviving son of Constantine again united the East and 
cWaos. West under his sole dominion. The battle of Mursa, if we arc to 
credit a writer somewhat more recent, was no less fatal to the inte¬ 
rests of Athanasius than to the arms of Magnentius (1). Ursacius 
wo« with and Yalens, after their recantation, had relapsed to Arianism. Va- 
M r"- lens was the Bishop of Mursa, and in the immediate neighbourhood 
351 . 0 f that town was fought the decisive battle. Conslantius retired with 
Yalens iiflo the principal church, to assist with his prayers rather 
uouic of l ^ an directions or personal prowess, the success of his 

Muba. army. The agony of his.mind may be conceived, during the long 
Suspense of a conflict on which the sovereignty of the world de¬ 
pended, and in which the conquerors tost more men than the van¬ 
quished (2). Yalens stood or knelt by U& side; on a sudden, when 
the Emperor was wrought to the highest slate of agitation, Yalens 
proclaimed the tidings of his complete victory; intelligence commu¬ 
nicated to the prelate by an angel fron| heaven. Whether Valens 
had anticipated the event by a bold ficlihn, or arranged some plan 
for obtaining rapid information, he appeared from that lime to the 
Emperor as a man especially favoured by Heaven, a prophet, and 
one of good omen. 

8S1 But either the fears of the Emperor, or the caution of the Arian 

to 355. party, delayed yet for three orCour years to execute their revenge 

on Athanasius. They began with a less illustrious victim. Philip, 
the prefect of the East, received instructions to expel Paul, and to 
replace Macedonius on the episcopal throne of Constantinople. 

(1) Sulpicius Scveius, ii.e. S4- sacrificed a girl, to propitiate t!ic gods on tins 

(2) Magnentius is stud by louaras, to have momentous occasion Lib xiii.t. it p. 16, 17 
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Philip remembered the fate of Hermogenes 5 he secured himself in 
the thermae of Zeuxippus, and summoned the prelate to his pre¬ 
sence. He then communicated his instructions, and frightened or 
persuaded the aged Paul to consent to be secretly transported in a 
boat over the Bosphorus. In the morning, Philip appeared in his 
car, with Macedonius by his side in the pontifical attire; he drove 
directly to the church, but the soldiers wcre # obliged to hew their 
way through the dense and resisting crowd to the altar. Macedo¬ 
nius passed over the murdered bodies (three thousanjj are said to 
have fallen) to the throne of the Christian prelate, ijpul was carried 
in chains first to Emesa, afterwards to a wild town in the deserts 
about Mount Taurus. He had disappeared from the sight of his 
follow ers, and it is certain that he died in theseVemole regions. 
The Arians gave out that ho died a natural death. It was the general 
belief of the Alhanasians that his death was hastened, and even that 
he had been strangled by the hands of the praefect Philip (1). 

Hut before the decisive blow was struck against Athanasius, 
Conslantius endeavoured to subdue file 'VWisl to the Arian opinions. 
The Emperor, released from the dangers of war, occupied his tri¬ 
umphant leisure in Christian controversy. He seemed determined 
to establish- his sole dominion over the religion as well as the civil 
obedience of his subjects. The Western bishops firmly opposed the 
conqueror of Magnentius. At the councils, first of Arles and after¬ 
wards of Milan, they refused to subscribe the condemnation of 
Athanasius, or to communicate with the Arians. Liberius, the new 
Bishop of Rome, refused the timid and disingenuous compromise 
to which his representative at Arles, Vincent, deacon of Rome, had. 
agreed; to assent to the condemnation of Athanasius, if, at the same 
time, a decisive anathema should be issued against the tenets of 
Arius. At Milan, the bishops boldly asserted the independence of 
the church upon the empire. .The Alhanasian party forgot, or chose 
not to remember, that Iheytlkad unanimously applauded the inter¬ 
ference of Constantine, whop, after the Nicene council, he drove 
the Arian bishops into exile. Thus it has always been : the sect or 
party which has the civil povJer in its favour is embarrassed with no 
doubts as to the legality of its interference : when hostile, it resists 
as an unwarrantable aggression on its own freedom, that which it 
has not scrupled to employ Sgainst its adversaries. 

The new charges against Athanasius were of very different de¬ 
grees of magnitude and probability. He was accused of exciting the 
hostility of Constans against his brother. The fact that Conslans 
had threatened to reinstate the exiled prelate by force of arms might 
give weight to this charge; but the subsequent reconciliation, the 
gracious reception of Athanasius by the Emperor, the public edicts 
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(l) Alliums Opcr, 1 . 322 348 Socral.E II n. 26 
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in his favour, had, in all justice, cancelled the guilt, if there were 
really guilt, in this undue influence over the mind of Conslans. He 
was accused of treasonable correspondence with the usurper Mag- 
nentius. Athanasius repelled this charge with natural indignation. 
He must be a monster of ingratitude, worthy a thousand deaths, if 
he had leagued with the murderer of his benefactor, Conslans. He 
defied his enemies to, the production of any letters; he demanded 
the severest investigation, the strictest examination, of his own se¬ 
cretaries or those of Magnenlius. The descent is rapid from these 
serious charge0o that of having oflicialed in a new and splendid 
church, the Caesarean, without the permission of the Emperor \ and 
the exercising a paramount and almost monarchical authority over 
the churches aloVig the whole course of the Nile, even beyond his 
legitimate jurisdiction. The first was strangely construed into an 
intentional disrespect to the Emperor, the latter might fairly be at¬ 
tributed to the zeal of Athanasius for the extension of Christianity. 
Some of these points might appear beyond the jurisdiction of an 
ecclesiastical tribunal; ancj in the council of Milan there seems to 
have been an inclination to separate the cause of Athanasius from 
that of his doctrine. As at Arles, some proposed to abandon the 
person of Athanasius to the will of the Emperor, if a general con¬ 
demnation should be passed against the tenets of Arius. 

Council of Three hundred ecclesiastics formed the council of Milan. Few of 
Milan, these were from the East. The Bishop of Rome did not appear in 
•person to lead the orthodox parly. His chief representative was 
Lucifer of Cagliari, a man of ability, but of violent temper and 
unguarded language. The Arian faction was headed by Ursacius 
and Yalens, the old adversaries of Athanasius, and by the Emperor 
himself. Constants, that the proceedings might take place more 
immediately under his own superintendence, adjourned the assem ¬ 
bly from the church to the palace. TJiis unseemly intrusion of a 
layman in the deliberations of the cld^y, unfortunately, was not 
without precedent. Those who had proudly hailed (he entrance of 
Constantine into the synod of Nice could not, consistently, deprecate 
the presence of his son at Milan. ^ 

4. u.3D5. The controversy became a personal question between the Empe¬ 
ror and his refractory subject. The eifcperor descended into the 
arena, and mingled in all the fury of <he conflict. Conslanlius was 
not content with assuming the supreme place as Emperor, or inter¬ 
fering in the especial province of the bishops, the theological 
question, he laid claim to direct inspiration. He was commissioned 
by a vision from Heaven to restore peace to.the afflicted church. 
The scheme of doctrine which he proposed was asserted by the 
Western bishops to be strongly tainted with Arianism. The pru¬ 
dence of the Alhanasian party was not equal to their firmness and 
courage. The obsequious and almost adoring court of the Emperor 
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must have stood aghast at the audacity of the ecclesiastical synod. 

Their language was that of vehement invective, rather than digni¬ 
fied dissent or calm remonstrance. Constantius, concealed behind a 
curtain, listened to the debate; he heard his own name coupled 
with that of heretic, of Antichrist. His indignation now knew no 
bounds. He proclaimed himself the champion of the Arian doctrines, 
and the accuser of Athanasius. Yet flatteries* persuasions, bribes, 
menaces, penalties, exiles, were necessary to extort the assent 
of the resolute assembly. Then they became conscious of the im¬ 
propriety of a lay Emperor’s intrusion into the debates of an eccle¬ 
siastical synod. They demanded a free council, in which the Em¬ 
peror should neither preside in person nor by Jiis commissary. 

They lifted up their hands, and entreated the angry Constantius 
not to mingle up the affairs of the ifiite and the church (1). Three 
prelates, Lucifer of Cagliari, Eusebius of Yercellae, Dionysius of 
Milan, were sentinto banishment, to places remote from each other, 
and the most inhospitable regions of the empire. Liberius, the Ro¬ 
man pontiff, rejected with disdain the presents of the Emperor; he 
resisted with equal firmness his persuasions and his acts of violence. 

Though his palace was carefully closed and garrisoned by some FaI1 of 
of his faithful flock, Liberius was seized at length, and carried to Liberiuk - 
Milan. He withstood, somewhat contemptuously, the personal en¬ 
treaties and arguments of the Emperor (2). He rejected with disdain 
the imperial olfers of money for his journey, and told him to keep 
it to pay his army. The same offer was made by Eusebius the eu¬ 
nuch : — “Does a sacrilegious robber like thee think to give alms 
to me, as'to a mendicant ?” He was exiled to Berbea, a city of 
Thrace. An Arian prelate, Felix, was forced upon the unwilling 
city. Rut two years of exile broke the spirit of Liberius. He began 
to listen to the advice of the Arian bishop of Berbea ; the solitude, 
the cold climate, and the dis«omforls of this uncongenial region, 
had more effect than the pi%fcents or the menaces of the Emperor. 

He signed the Arian formulary of Sirmium •, he assented to the con¬ 
demnation of Athanasius. The fall of the aged Hosius increased Fail of 
the triumph of the Arians. Some of the Catholic writers reproach 1IosiUi 
with undue bitterness the weakness of an old man, whose nearer 
approach to the grave, they assert, ought to have confirmed him in 
his inalienable fidelity to Christ. But even Christianity has no power 
over that mental imbecility which accompanies the decay of physi¬ 
cal strength ; and this act of feebleness ought not, for an instant, to 
be set against the unblemished virtue*of a whole life. 

Constantius, on his visit to Rome, was astonished by an address, R ™ e £ l “’" 
^presented by some of the principal females of the city in their most stm.t.us 

r Home. 

Jl) Mud's t>Iv ‘Pa^otijcMV 

T»t ficLtiy*. Athanas. ad l boo dofct, lv * 6 - 

Mon. c. 34 . 3 g, Compare c. 52 
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splended attire, to entreat the restoration of Liberius. The Em¬ 
peror offered to re-admit Liberius to a co-ordinate authority with 
the Arian bishop, Felix. The females rejected with indignant dis¬ 
dain this dishonourable compromise ; and when Constantius com¬ 
manded a similar proposition to be publicly read in the circus at 
the lime of games, he was answered by a general shout, “One 
God, one Christ, one^bishop.” 

Had then the Christians, if this story be true, already overcome 
(heir aversion to the public games ? or are we to suppose that the 
whole populace, of Rome took an interest in the appointment of the 
Christian pontiff? 

'icJmi*!" Athanasius awaited in tranquil dignity the bursting storm. He 

a iiiann- had eluded the imperial summons to appear at Milan, upon the 
plea that it was ambiguous aft obscure. Constantius, either from 
some lingering remorse, from reluctance to have his new con¬ 
demnatory ordinances confronted with his favourable, and almost 
adulatory, testimonies to the innocence of Athanasius, or from fear 
lest a religious insurrection in Alexandria and Egypt should em¬ 
barrass the government, and cut off the supplies of corn from the 
Eastern capital, refused to issue any written order for the deposal 
and expulsion of Athanasius. He chose, apparently, to retain the 
power, if convenient, of disowning his emissaries. Two secretaries 
were despatched with a verbal message, commanding his abdica¬ 
tion. Athanasius treated the imperial officers with the utmost 
courtesy; but respectfully demanded their written instructions. A 
kind of suspension of hostilities seems to have been agreed upon, 

4ill further instructions could bo obtained from the Emperor, Hut 
in the mean time, Syrianus, the duke of the province, was drawing 
the troops from all parts of Libya and Egypt to invest and occupy 
the city. A force of 5000 men was thought necessary to depose a 
peaceable Christian prelate. The great events in the life of Atha¬ 
nasius, as we have already seen on two occasions, seem, either 
designedly or of themselves, to take a highly dramatic form. It 
was midnight, and the archbishop, surrounded by the more devout 
of his flock, was performing the solemn ceremony, previous to 
the sacrament service of the next day, ip the church of St. Thconas. 

Tuuiult m Suddenly the sound of trumpets, the trainpling of steeds, the clash 

tr” of arms > the bursting the bolts of the doors, interrupted the silent 
»ndri# devotions of the assembly. The bishop on his throne, in the depth 
of the choir, on which fell the dim light of the lamps, beheld the 
gleaming arms of the soldier?, as they burst into the nave of the 
church. The archbishop, as the ominous sounds grew louder, 
commanded the chaunting of the 135th (136lh) Psalm. The cho- * 
listers’ voices swelled into the solemn strain :—“Oh, give thanks 
unto the Lord, for lie is gracious; ” the people look up the burthen, 
k *For bis mercy endurelh for ever! " The clear, full voices of the 
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congregation rose over the wild tumult, now without, and now 
\yilhin, the church. 

A discharge of arrows commenced the conflict •, and Athanasius 
calmly exhorted his people to continue their only defensive mea¬ 
sures, their prayers to their Almighty Protector. Syrianus at the 
same time ordered the soldiers to advance. The cries of the 
wounded; the groans of those who were trampled down in at¬ 
tempting to force their way out through the soldiery; the shouts 
of the assailants, mingled in wild and melancholy uprgaT. But be¬ 
fore the soldiers had reached the end of ihe sanctuary, the pious 
disobedience of his clergy, and of a body of monks, hurried the 
'archbishop by some secret passage out of the iunjult: His escape 
appeared little less than miraculous to his faithful followers. The 
riches of the altar, the sacred ornaiftenls of the church, and even 
the consecrated virgins, were abandoned to the licence of an exas¬ 
perated soldiery. The Catholics in vain drew up an address lo the 
Emperor, appealing lo his justice against this sacrilegious outrage; 
they suspended the arms of the soldiery, which had been left on 
the floor of the church, as a reproachful memorial of the violence. 
Conslantius confirmed the acts of his officers (1). 

The Arians were prepared lo replace the deposed prelate; their oeorge. 
choice fell on another Cappadocian more savage and unprincipled 
Ilian the former one. Constantins commended George of Cappa¬ 
docia to the people of Alexandria, as a prelate above praise, the 
wisest of teachers, the fittest guide to the kingdom of heaven. His 
adversaries paint him in the blackest colours ; the son of a fuller, 
he had been in turns a parasite, a receiver of taxes, a bankrupt.* 
Ignorant of letters, savage in manners, he was taken up, while lead¬ 
ing a vagabond life, by the Arian prelate of Aatioch, and made a 
priest before he was a Christian. He employed the collections 
made for the poor in bribing the eunuchs of the palace. But he 
possessed, no doubt, great*worldly ability; he was without fear 
and without remorse. He entered Alexandria environed by the 
troops of Syrianus. His presence let loose the rabid violence of 
parly; the Arians exacted ample vengeance for their long period of 
depression; houses were plundered ; monasteries burned; tombs 
broken open, lo searen fgj^oncealcd Athanasians, or for the pre¬ 
late himself, who still ejudefl their pursuit; bishops were insulted; 
virgins scourged; the soldiery encouraged to break up every meet¬ 
ing of the Catholics by violence, and even by inhuman tortures. 

The Duke Sebastian, at the head of 3000 troops, charged a meeting 
of the Alhanasian Christians: no barbarity was too revolting; they 
are said to have employed instruments of torture to compel them to 
Christian unity with the Arians; females were scourged with the 


(1) Alhanas. Apol. da Fugi, vol. i. p. 334 ; ad Monachos, 373. 376. 393. 395.. ad Const, 
307. 310. Tilleinont, Vie d'Alliaiiase 
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prickly branches of the palm-tree. The Pagans readily transferred 
their allegiance, so far as allegiance was demanded ; while the sa¬ 
vage and ignorant among them rejoiced in the occasion for 
plunder and cruelty. Others hailed these feuds, and almost antici¬ 
pated the triumphant restoration of their own religion. Men, they 
thought, must grow weary and disgusted with a religion produc¬ 
tive of so much crime, bloodshed, and misery. Echoing back the 
language of the Athanasians, they shouted out—“Long life to the 
Emperor Cpnstantius, and the Arians who have abjured Chris¬ 
tianity.” And Christianity they seem to have abjured, though not 
in the sense intended by their adversaries. They had abjured all 
Christian humanity, holiness, and peace. 

The avarice of George was equal to his cruelty. Exactions were 
necessary to maintain his interest with the eunuchs, to whom he 
owed his promotion. The prelate of Alexandria forced himself into 
the secular affairs of the city. He endeavoured to secure a monopoly 
of the nitron produced in the lake Mareolis, of the salt-works, and 
of the papyrus. He became a manufacturer of those painted coffins 
which were still in use among the Egyptians. Once he was ex¬ 
pelled by a sudden insurrection of the people, who surrounded the 
church, in which he was officiating, and threatened to tear him in 
pieces. He took refuge in the court, which was then at Sirmium, 
and a few months beheld him reinstated by the command of his 
faithful patron the Emperor (1). A reinstated tyrant is, in general, 
the most cruel oppressor; and, unless party violence has blackened 
the character of George of Cappadocia beyond even its ordinary 
injustice, the addition of revenge, and the haughty sense of im¬ 
punity, derived from the imperial protection, to the evil passions 
already developed in his soul, rendered him a still more intolerable 
scourge to the devoted city. 

Every where the Athanasian bishops were expelled from their 
sees; they were driven into banishment. The desert was constantly 
sounding with the hymns of these pious and venerable exiles, as 
they passed along, loaded with chains, to the remote and savage 
place of their destination; many of them bearing the scars, and 
wounds, and mutilations, which had |>cen inflicted upon them by 
their barbarous persecutors, to enforce'^herr compliance with the 
Arian doctrines. “ 

Escape Athanasius, after m&ny strange adventures; having been con- 
a "f Atha* 4 cea * cd * n a dry cistern, And in the chamber of a beautiful woman, 
‘iiasiusT who attended him’ with Ihe nffost officious devotion (his awful cha¬ 
racter was not even tinged with the breath of suspicion), found re- 
*.». 356 . fuge at length among the monks of the desert. Egypt is bordered 
on all sides by wastes of sand, or by barren rocks, broken into 


(i) He was al Sirmium, May, 359 ; restored in October. 
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caves and intricate passes; and all these solitudes were now peo¬ 
pled by the fanatic followers of the hermit Antony. They were all 
devoted to the opinions, and attached to the person, of Athanasius. 

The austerities of the prelate extorted their admiration : as he had 
been the great example of a dignified, active, and zealous bishop, 
so was he now of an ascetic and mortified solitary. The most 
inured to self-inflicted tortures of mind and body found themselves 
equalled, if not outdone, in their fasts and austerities by the lofty 
Patriarch of Alexandria. Among these devoted adheaenls, his se¬ 
curity was complete : their passionate reverence *dmilled not the 
fear of treachery. The more active and inquisitive the search of his 
enemies, he had only to plunge deeper into the ingccessible and in¬ 
scrutable desert. From this solitude Athanasius himself is sup¬ 
posed sometimes to have issued forth, and, passing the seas, to 
have traversed even parts of the West, animating his followers, and 
confirming the faith of his whole widely disseminated party. His 
own language implies his personal, though secret presence at the 
councils of Scleucia and Rimini (1). « 

From the desert, unquestionably, came forth many of those 
writings which must have astonished the Heathen world by their 
unprecedented boldness. For the first time since the foundation of 
the empire, the government was more or less publicly assailed in 
addresses, which arraigned its measures as unjust, and as transgres¬ 
sing its legitimate authority, and which did not spare the person of 
the reigning Emperor. In the West, as well as in the East, Con- 
stanlius was assailed with equal freedom of invective. The book of Hilary or 
Hilary of Poitiers against Constantius, is said not to have been made 01t ' ers 
public till after the death of the Emperor-, but it was most likely 
circulated among the Catholics of the West;»and the author ex¬ 
posed himself to the activity of hostile informers, and the indiscre¬ 
tion of fanatical friends. The Emperor is declared to be Antichrist, 
a tyrant, not in secular, But likewise in religious affairs; the sole 
object of his reign was to make a free gift to the devil of the whole 
world, for which Christ had suffered (2). Lucifer of Cagliari, whose Lucifer of 

Cagliari, 

(1) Athanas, Opcr. vnl. i. p.JB69. Compare of the bishops, and the forms of Apostolic preach- 

Tillcmont, Vic d’Alhanasc. I J ing. Nolo, inquit, verba qu:o non scripts sunt 

(2) Nihil promts aliud egil, luuuypt orbein dici. Hoc louden rogo, quis cpiscopis jubeal et 
terra rum, pro quo Christus passus^st, (fcubolo quis apostolicarprasdicatio.iis yctet for mam? c. 
condonaret. Adv. Constant, c. J5. Hilary's lti. Among the sentences ascribed to the Arians, 
highest indignation is excited by/the gentle and which so much shocked the Western bishops, 
insidious manner with which lie con Teases that there is one which is evidently the argument of 
CousUnlius endeavoured to compass his uiiuoly a strong anli-matcnalisl asserting the sole 
end. He would not honour them with the dignity cxistenerof the Father, and that the terms of 30U 
of martyrs, but he used the prevailing persua- anff generation, etc., are not to be received in a 

'siou of bribes, flatteries, and honours — Non literal sense. Erat Ueus quod est. l’ater ron erat, 
dorsa credit, sed veulrein palpal; non trndit quia neque ci iilius; nam si films, necesse est ut 
carcern ad libertatcm, sed intra palatiumhonornt et fainina sit, etc. One phrase has a singularly 
ad servilutem; non lalera vexat, sed cor occupat Oiienlal, I would say, Indian cast. How much 

‘ non enntendit nr vincatur, sed adul.itur nt soever the Son expands himself towards the know- 
dominetur. There arc several other remarkable ledge of the Father, so much the Father super- 
passages in this tract. Constantius wished to expands himself, lest he should be known by the 
confine the creed to the language of 9criplurc. Son Quantum cnim Films se extendit cognoscere 
1 his was rejected, as infringing on the authority I’alrem, tantum Pater supcrexlendit se, ne cognt- 
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violent temper afterwards distracted the Western church with a 
schism, is now therefore repudiated by the common consent of all 
parties. But Athanasius speaks in ardent admiration of the intem¬ 
perate writings of this passionate man, and once describes him as 
inflamed by the spirit of God. Lucifer, in his banishment, sent five 
books full of the most virulent invectfve to the Emperor. Conslan- 
lius'—it was the brighter side of his religious Character—received 
these addresses with almost contemptuous equanimity. He sent a 
message to JL.ucifer, to demand if he was the author of these works. 
Lucifer replied v not merely by an intrepid acknowledgment of his 
former writings, but by a sixth, in still more unrestrained and exag-. 
geraled language. Gonstantius was satisfied with banishing him to 
the Thebaid. Athanasius himself, who in his public vindication ad¬ 
dressed to Constantius, maintained the highest respect for the im¬ 
perial dignity, in his Epistle to the Solitaries gives free vent and 
expression to his vehement and contemptuous sentiments. His re¬ 
cluse friends are cautioned, indeed, not to disclose the dangerous 
document, in which the tyrants of the Old Testament, Pharaoh, 
Ahab, Belshazzar, are contrasted, to his disadvantage, with the base, 
the cruel, the hypocritical gonstantius. It is curious to observe this 
new element of freedom, however at present working in a concealed, 
irregular, and, perhaps, still-guarded manner, mingling itself up 
with, and partially up-heaving, the general prostration of the human 
mind. The Christian, or, income respects, it might be more justly 
said, the hierarchical principle, was entering into the constitution 
of human society, as an antagonist power to that of the civil sove¬ 
reign. The Christian community was no longer a separate republic, 
governed within by its own laws, yet submitting, in all but its reli¬ 
gious observances, <‘o the general ordinances. By the establishment 
of Christianity under Constantine, and the gradual reunion of two 
sections of mankind into one civil society, those two powers, that of 
the church and the stale, became co-ordinate authorities, which, if 
any difference should arise between the beads of the -respective su¬ 
premacies,—if the Emperor and the dominant party in Christendom 
should take opposite sides, led to inevitable collision. This crisis 
had already arrived. An Arian emperorwas virtually excluded from 
a community in which the Alhanasian doctrines prevailed. The son 
of Constantine belonged to an excommunicated class, to whom the 
dominant parly refused Ihe name gf Christians. Thus these two 
.despotisms, both founded^n opinion (fqr obedience to the imperial 

c 

tus Filip sit. c. 13. The parties, at least in the is expressed with great force and simplicity. 
West, were speaking two totally distinct lan- Deus cognitinnem sni docuit polius quam exegit. 
guages. H would he unjust to Hilary not to ** Deus umvcrsilatis est nominus j non requiril 
.acknowledge the beautiful and Christian senti- coactam confessioncm. Nostril potius non suit 
inenls scattered through his two former addresses causA venerandus cat “ * simplicitate quairendus 
to Constantius, which arc iirm, but respectful; est, confessions discendus cst, charitate amanrlus 
ami if rigidly, yet sincerely, dogmatic, llis plea est, tiinorc venerandus est, ■voluntatis probilatc 
.lortoleration, if notveryconsistently maintained, retineudas est. Lib. i. c. C. 
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authority was rooted in the universal sentiment), instead of gently 
counteracting and mitigating each other, came at once into direct 
and angry conflict. The Emperor might with justice begin to sus¬ 
pect that, instead of securing a peaceful and submissive ally, he had 
raised up a rival or a master; for the son of Constantine was thus 
in his turn disdainfully ejected from the society which his father 
had incorporated with the empire. It may be doubled how far the 
violences and barbarities ascribed by the Catholics to their Arian 
foes may be attributed to the indignation of the civil power at this 
new and determined resistance. Though Constanlius # might him¬ 
self feel or affect a compassionate disdain at lhes<^ unusual attacks 
on his person and dignity, the general feeling of the Heathen po¬ 
pulation, and many of the local governors, might tesisl this contu¬ 
macious contempt of the supreme authority. It is difficult otherwise 
to account for the general tumult excited by these disputes in Alex¬ 
andria, in Constantinople, and in Rome, where at least a very con¬ 
siderable part of the population had no concern in the religious 
quarrel. The old animosity against Christianity would array itself 
under the banners of one of the conflicting parties, or take up the 
cause of the insulted sovereignty of the Emperor. The Alhanasian 
party constantly assert that the Arians courted, or at least did not 
decline, the invidious alliance of the Pagans. 

Bui in truth, in the horrible cruellies perpetrated during these 
unhappy divisions, it was the same savage ferocity of manners, 
which half a century before had raged against the Christian church, 
which now apparently raged in its cause (1). The abstruse tenets 
of the Christian theology became the ill-understood, perhaps unin-j 
tclligiklc, watchwords of violent and disorderly men. The rabble 
of Alexandria and other cities availed themselves of the commotion 
to give loose to their suppressed passion for the excitement of plunder 
and bloodshed, llow far the doctrines of Christianity had worked 
down into the populace of l^e great cities cannot be ascertained, or 
even conjectured; its spirit had not in the least mitigated their fe¬ 
rocity and iniUmanily. If Christianity is accused as the immediate 


(l) See the Oppositions of the bisK.ps ns- 
semlilpii *'t Sard no, of the violeiue \\ hi, h they 
had themselves endured at die lliaiidff of the 
Allans. Alii aulem glndioium si* nagpla^s «l 
es ostendebaut. Alii se faiinfah ipsis p\- 
rrucialos querehanliit. lit Iijt Mon iguiilules 
leslifn.ibunlur viri, sed dr crclrsns omnibus 
eleeti piopter quas hue ennvencmnl, res (O'.las 
rdorebaut, inilitcsarmatos, pnpnkisrumfustibus, 
pidirum minas, falsan in literjiuin Mippositiours. 
* * Ad h;rc Virginian nudulionrs, meendu reck— 
siaruin, (atom's adverso.s mimstros Dei. Ildar. 
I'ragm.Op. Hist. ii. i. 4. 

I lie Allans it but ihe same accusations of 
violence, cruelly, and persecution, against Atha¬ 
nasius They say—Per vim, per calkin, per 
helium, Alexandrinorum ecelesias deprjediilus, 
and Ibis, per pugnas et (yly/<( g nlt/fum. De¬ 
ll. 


cretnm Synod! Orienlidmin rpiseoporum spud 
Sardicam, .quid S. llilarium 

IminciiMi a 11 Lein londuxriat ad Sardicam mul 
tiludo seeleraloruin omnium et perditorum, ad 
vej.lantumi de (’onstanUnopoli, de Alexandria 
qm rei Iioinu-idioimn, rei sanguinis, rei cardis 
rei lakoi u.ioriiui, in pr.ularuin, rei spolioruin 
in faiidominque oinniuiu sarrilegioruin et cr 
nunyei , qui allaria eoiifregeruiil, erilesias in- 
ceu<*nii!l, donuisque pmatormn compilaverunt; 
profanalores injslerinruni, proditorrsque sacra 
im'iilmnni Clmsti, qui iinpinm sceleralamque 
li.Tretttoinm duutiinain contra eeelesi.o fidem 
asseienk sapicnlisxiinos presliyteros l)ri, dia- 
concs, saccrdolcs, atrociter deinactaverunt Ibid 
19. \ud this potest, full of tlicse tremendous 
charges, was signed by the eighty treed in).' 
Eastern bishops. 


Mutual ac¬ 
cusations 
of cruelty- 


8 
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Athana¬ 
sius as a 
writer. 


exciting cause of these disastrous scenes, the predisposing principle 
was in that uncivilised nature of man, which not merely was unal¬ 
layed by the gentle and humanising tenets of the Gospel, but, as it 
has perpetually done, pressed the Gospel itself, as it were, into its 
own unhallowed service. 

The severe exclusiveness of dogmatic theology atlained its height 
in this controversy. Hitherto, the Catholic and heretical doctrines 
had receded from each other at the first outset, as it were, and 
drawn off to opposite and irreconcilable extremes. The heretics 
had wandered 9 way into the boundless regions of speculation; 
they had differed on some of the most important elementary prin¬ 
ciples of belief-, they had rarely admitted any common basis for 
argument. Here* the contending parties set out from nearly the 
same principles, admitted the same authority, and seemed, what¬ 
ever their secret bias or inclination, to differ only on the import of 
one word. Their opinions, like parallel lines in mathematics, 
seemed to be constantly approximating, yet found it impossible to 
unite. The Athanasians taunted the Arians with the infinite varia¬ 
tions in their belief: Alftanasius recounts no less than eleven 
creeds. But the Arians might have pleaded their anxiety to recon¬ 
cile themselves to the church, their earnest solicitude to make 
every advance towards a reunion, provided they might be excused 
the adoption of the one obnoxious word, the Homoousion, or Con- 
substantialism- But the inflexible orthodoxy of Athanasius will 
admit no compromise-, nothing less than complete unity, not 
merely of expression, but of mental conception, will satisfy the 
rigour of the ecclesiastical dictator, who will permit no single letter, 
and, as far as he can delect it, no shadow of thought, to depart 
from his peremptory creed. He denounces his adversaries, for the 
least deviation, as enemies of Christ -, he presses them with conse¬ 
quences drawn from their opinions; and, instead of spreading wide 
the gates of Christianity, he seems to unbar them with jealous re¬ 
luctance, and to admit no one without the most cool and iriquislorial 
scrutiny into the most secret arcana of his belief. 

In the writings of Athanasius is embodied the perfection of po¬ 
lemic divinity. His style, indeed, has no ^plendour, no softness, 
nothing to kindle the imagination, or ‘i^eltghe heart. Acute, even 
to subtlety, he is too earnest to degetaera^e into scholastic trifling. 
It is stern logic, addressed to the reason of^hose who admitted the 
authority of Christianity. There is no dispassionate examination, no 
candid philosophic inquiry, no calm statement of his adversaries' 
case, no liberal acknowledgment of the infinite difficulties of the 
subject, scarcely any consciousness of the total insufficiency of hu¬ 
man language to trace the question to its depths; all is peremptory, 
dictatorial, imperious; the severe conviction of the truth of his own 
opinions, and the inference that none but culpable motives, either 
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of pride, or strife, or ignorance, can blind his adversaries to their 
.cogent and irrefragable certainty. Athanasius walks on the narrow 
and perilous edge of orthodoxy with a firmness and confidence 
which it is impossible not to admire. It cannot be doubted that he 
was deeply, intimately, persuaded that the vital power and energy, 
the truth, the consolatory force of Christianity, entirely depended 
on the unquestionable elevation of the Saviour to the most absolute 
equality with the Parent Godhead. The ingenuity with which he 
follows out his own views of the consequences of their^rrors is won¬ 
derfully acute \ but the thought constantly occurs* whether a milder 
and more conciliating tone would not have healed the wounds of 
afflicted Christianity •, whether his lofty spirit isinot conscious that 
his native element is that of strife rather than of peace (1). 

Though nothing can contrast more strongly with the expansive 
and liberal spirit of primitive Christianity than the repulsive tone of 
this exclusive theology, yet this remarkable phasis of Christianity 
seems to have been necessary, and not without advantage to the per¬ 
manence of the religion. With the civilisation of mankind, Chris¬ 
tianity was about to pass through the ordeal of those dark ages 
which followed the irruption of the barbarians. During this period, 
Christianity was to subsist as the conservative principle of social 
order and the sacred charities of life, the sole, if not always faithful, 
guardian of ancient knowledge, of letters, and of arts. But in order 
to preserve its own existence, it assumed, of necessity, another 
form. It must have a splendid and imposing ritual, to command 
the barbarous minds of its new proselytes, and one which might be 
performed by an illiterate priesthood j for the mass of the priest¬ 
hood could not but be invblved in the general darkness of the times. 

It must likewise have brief and definite formularies of doctrine. 

As the original languages, and even the Latin, fell into disuse, and 
before the modern languages of Europe were sufficiently formed to 
admit of translations, thft sacred writings receded from general 
use; they became the depositaries of Christian doctrine, totally in¬ 
accessible to the laity, and almost as much so to the lower clergy. 

Creeds therefore became of essential importance to compress the necessity 
leading points of Christian doctrine into a small compass. And as 
the barbarous and igjtocaht mind cannot endure the vague and the succeed 
indefinite, so it was essential that the main points of doctrine should ‘turns'! 
be fixed and cast int/plain and emphatic propositions. The theo¬ 
logical language was firmly established before the violent breaking 
up of society$ and no more was required of the barbarian convert 
than to accept with uninquiring submission the established formu¬ 
lary of the faith, and gaze in awe-struck veneration at the solemn 
ceremonial. 


(l) At a later period, Athanasius seems to liave been less rigidly exclusive Against the Srmi- 
Ariaus. Compare Mohler, n. p. 230- 
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Influence The Alhanasian controversy powerfully contributed to establish 
"Lt ron’f the supremacy of the Roman pontiff. It became almost a contest 
iroversy between Eastern and Western Christendom; at least the West was 
growth of neither divided like the East, nor submitted with the same compara- 
1 power. 8 * lively willing obedience, to the domination of Arianism under the 
imperial authority. It was necessary that some one great prelate 
should lake the lead ig this internecine strife. The only Western 
bishop whom his character would designate as this leader was Ho- 
sius, the Bishop of Cordova. But age had now disqualified this good 
man, whose moderation, abilities, and probably important services 
to Christianity in\he conversion of Constantine, had recommended 
him to the common acceptance of the Christian world, as president 
of the council of TVice. Where this acknowledged superiority of 
character and talent was wanting, the dignity of the see would com¬ 
mand the general respect; and what see could compete, at least, 
in the West, with Rome ? Antioch, Alexandria, or Constantinople, 
could alone rival, in pretensions to Christian supremacy, the old 
metropolis of the empire: and those sees were either fiercely con¬ 
tested, or occupied by Arian prelates. Athanasius himself, by his 
residence, at two separate periods, at Rome, submitted as it were 
his cause to the Roman pontiff. Rome became the centre of the ec¬ 
clesiastical affairs of the West; and, since the Trinitarian opinions 
eventually triumphed through the whole of Christendom, the firm¬ 
ness and resolution with which the Roman pontiffs, notwithstanding 
the temporary fall of Liberius, adhered to the orthodox faith; their 
uncompromising attachment to Athanasius, who, by degrees, was 
sanctified and canonised in the memory of Christendom, might be 
one groundwork for that belief in their infallibility, which, however 
it would have been repudiated by Cyprian, and never completely 
prevailed in the East, became throughout the West the inalienable 
spiritual heirloom of the Roman pontiffs. Christian history will 
hereafter show how powerfully this monarchical principle if not 
established, yet greatly strengthened, by these consequences of the 
Athanasian controversy, tended to consolidate, and so to maintain, 
in still expanding influence, the Christianity of Europe (1). 
superio. This conflict continued with unabated vigour till the close of the 
Arianbm. re 'S n of Constantius. Arianism gradually assumed the ascendant, 
through the violence and the arts of fhe limperor; all the more 
distinguished of the orthodox bishops were i*> exile, or, at least, in 


(1) The orthodox Synod of Sardica admits tie 
superior dignity of the successors of St. l’eter. 
Hoc rnim optimum ft valde congruentissimuin 
esse videtilur, si ad caput, id est, ad Petri 
Apostoli sedem, de singulis quihusque provinces 
Domini referant sacerdotes. Epist. Syn. Sard, 
apud Vlilariura, Fragm. Oper. Hist. ii. c. 9 . It 
was disclaimed with equal distinctness by the 
seceding Arums. No vain legem introducere puta- 
verunt, ut Orientates Episcopi ab Occiden tali bus 


judicarcntur. Fragm. iii. c. 12 In a subsequent 
clause, they condemn Julius, Bishop of Rome, 
by name. It is difficult to calculate the effect 
which would commonly be produced on men’s 
minds by their involving in one common cause 
the two tenets, whi<b, in fact, bore no lelation 
to each other,—the orthodox belief in the Tri¬ 
nity, and the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome 
Sn/oinpn, iv. 11. 13 - Thcodoret, n. 17. Pbilos- 
torgius,iv. 3 
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disgrace. Though the personal influence of Athanasius was still 
felt throughout Christendom, his obscure place of concealment was 
probably unkonwn to the greater part of his own adherents. The 
aged Hosius had died in his apostasy. Hilary of Poictiers, the 
bishop of Milan, and the violent Lucifer of Cagliari, w t ere in exile, 
and, though Conslanlius had consented to tjie return of Liberius to 
his see, he had returned with the disgrace of having consented to 
sign the new formulary framed at Sirmium, where the term, Con- 
substantul, if not rejected, was, at least, suppresimd. Vet the popu¬ 
larity of Liberius was undiminished, and the whdle city indignantly 
rejected the insidious proposition of ConslantiuS| that Liberius and 
his rival Felix should rule the see with conjoint authority. The 
parties had already come to blows, and even to bloodshed, when 
Felix, who it was admitted, had never swerved from the creed of 
Nice, and whose sole offence was entering into communion with 
the Arians, either from moderation, or conscious of the inferiority 
of his parly, withdrew to a neighbouring city, where he soon closed 
his days, and relieved the Christians of Rome from the apprehen¬ 
sion of a rival pontiff. The unbending resistance of the Alhanasians 
was no doubt confirmed, not merely by the variations in the Arian 
creed, but by the new opinions which they considered its legi¬ 
timate offspring, and which appeared to justify their worst appre¬ 
hensions or its inevitable consequences. Aelius formed a new sect, 
which not merely denied the consubstantiality, but the similitude 
of the Son to the Father. fJe was not only not of the same, but of 
a totally different, nature. Aelius, according to the account of his 
adversaries, was a bold apd unprincipled adventurer (1); and the 
career of a person of this class is exemplifiec^in his life. The son 
of a soldier, at one time condemned to death and to the confiscation 
of his property, Aelius became a humble artisan, first as a worker 
in copper, afterwards in ®ald. His dishonest practices obliged him 
to give up the trade, but not before he had acquired some property. 
He attached himself to Paulinus, Bishop of Antioch; was expelled 
from the city by his successor; studied grammar at Anazarba; was 
encouraged by the Arian bishop of that see, named Athanasius; re¬ 
turned to Antioch; wasordained deacon; and again expelled the 
city. Discomfited in'a/ubflc disputation with a Gnostic, he retired 
to Alexandria, wheraf being exercised in the art of rhetoric, he 
revenged himself on a Manichean, who died of shame. He then 
became a public itinerant teacher, practising, at the same time, his 
lucrative art of a goldsmith. The Arians rejected Aetius with no 


(1) Socrates, ii. 35. Sozomen, iii. 15., tv. 12. 
Philostorg. iii. 15. 17. Suidas, voc. Astioc. 
Kpiphan Hares. 76. Gregor. Nyss. contra 
Eunom. 

The most curious part in the History of Aetius 
is his attachment to the Aristotelian philosophy. 
With him appears to hare begun the long strilc 


between Aristotelianism and Platonism iu the 
church. Aetius, to prove his unimaginative 
doctrines, employed the severe and prosaic cate¬ 
gories of Aristotle, repudiating the prevailing 
Platonic mode of argument used by Origen and 
Clement of Alexandria. Socrates, ii. 35. 


Heresy >4 
Aetius. 
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Jess earnest indignation than the orthodox, but they could not escape 
being implicated, as it were, in his unpopularity; and the odious 
Anomeans, those who denied the similitude of the Son to the Father, 
brought new discredit even on the more temperate partisans of the 
Arian creed. Another heresiarch, of a higher rank, still further 
dlmu* brought disrepute on the Arian parly. Macedonius, the Bishop of 
Constantinople, to the*Arian tenet of the inequality of the Son 
to the Father, added the total denial of the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost. f 

Council still fallowed council. Though we may not concur 
with the Arian bishops in ascribing to their adversaries the whole 
blame of this perpetual tumult and confusion in the Christian world, 
caused by these incessant assemblages of the clergy, there must have 
been much melancholy truth in their statement. “The East and 
the West are in a perpetual state of restlessness and disturbance. 
Deserting our spiritual charges; abandoning the people of God; 
neglecting the preaching of the Gospel; we are hurried about from 
place to place, sometimes to great distances, some of us infirm with 
age, with feeble constitutions or ill health, and are sometimes ob¬ 
liged to leave our sick brethren on the road. The whole administra¬ 
tion of the empire, of the Emperor himself, the tribunes, and the 
commanders, at this fearful crisis of the state, are solely occupied 
with the lives and the condition of the bishops. The people are by 
no means unconcerned. The whole brotherhood watches in anxious 
suspense the event of these troubles; the establishment of post- 
hqrses is worn out by our journeyings; and all on account of a few 
wretches, who, if they had the least remaining sense of religion, 
would say with the prophet Jonah, ‘Take us up and cast us into 
the sea; so shall the sea be calm unto you; for we know that it is 
on our account that this great tempest 4 upon you ( 1 ).’ ” 

The synod at Sirmium had no effect in reconciling the differences, 
or affirming the superiority of either party. A double council was 
appointed, of the Eastern prelates at Seleucia, of the Western at 
Rimini. The Arianism of the Emperor himself had by this time 
degenerated still farther from the creed of Niop. Eudoxus, who had 
espoused the Anomean doctrines of Aetips, Ifuled his untractable 
Cuumil of but passive mind. The council of Riming consisted of at least 
Uimiui, 4 0 o bishops, of whom not above eighty were Brians. Their resolu¬ 
tions were firm and peremptory. They repudiated the Arian doc¬ 
trines; they expressed their rigid adherence to the formulary of 
Nice. Ten bishops, however, of each party, were deputed to com¬ 
municate their decrees to Constantius. The ten Arians were re¬ 
ceived with the utmost respect, their rivals with every kind of slight 
and neglect. Insensibly they were admitted to more intimate inter- 


(I) Hilar. Oper. Hut. Fragm xi c.25. 
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course; the flatteries, perhaps the bribes, of the Emperor prevailed $ 
they returned, having signed a formulary directly opposed to their 
instructions. Their reception at first was unpromising; but by de¬ 
grees the council, from which its firmest and most resolute mem¬ 
bers had gradually departed, and in which many poor and aged 
bishops still retained their seat, wearied, perplexed, worn out by the 
expense and discomfort of a long residence fn a foreign city, con¬ 
sented to sign a creed in which the contested word, the homoou- 
sion, was carefully suppressed (1). Arianism was thut deliberately 
adopted by a council, of which the authority was/undisputed. The 
world, says Jerome, groaned to find itself Arian. But, on their 
return to their dioceses, the indignant prelates every where pro¬ 
tested against the fraud and violence which had been practised 
against them. New persecutions followed : Gaudenlius, Bishop of 
Bimini, lost his life. 

The triumph of Arianism was far easier among the hundred and 
sixty bishops assembled at Seleucia. "But it was more fatal to their 
cause : the Arians, and Serni-Arians, afid Anomeans, mingled in 
tumultuous strife, and hurled mutual anathemas against each other. 
The new council met at Constantinople. By’ some strange poli¬ 
tical or religious vicissitude, the parly of the Anomeans triumphed, 
while Actius, its author, was sent into banishment. (2). Macedo¬ 
nia was deposed; Eudoxus of Antioch was translated to the impe¬ 
rial see and the solemn dedication of the church of St. Sophia was 
celebrated by a prelate who denied the similitude of nature between 
the Father and the Son. The whole Christian world was in confu¬ 
sion ; these fatal feuds pen^tralgd almost as far as the Gospel itself 
had reached. The Emperov, whose alternately partial vehemence 
and subtlety had inflamed rather than allayed the tumult, found his 
authority set at nought a dpep, stern, and ineradicable resistance 
opposed the imperial decrees. A large portion of the empire pro¬ 
claimed aloud that there were limits to the imperial despotism; that 
there was a higher allegiance, which superseded that due to the 
civil authority *, that in affairs of religion they would not submit to 
the appointment of superiors who did not profess their views of 
Christian orthodoxy (?•). The Emperor himself, by mingling with 
almost fanatical passibi^an<? zeal in these controversies, at once 


(1) ll is curious enough, that the Latin lan¬ 
guage did not furnish terms to express this fine 
distinction. Some Western prelates, many of 
whom probably did not understand a word of 
Greek,proposed, “jam usiac et homoousii nomina 
recedant qua; in divini: Seripturis de Iteo, et 
Dei Filio, non inveniuntur scupta.” Apnd Hila- 
rium, Oper. Hist. Frngtn ix. 

(2) Aetius and Funomius seem to have been 
the heroes of the historian Philostorgius, frag¬ 
ments of whose history have been preserved by 
the pious hostility of Photms. Tins diminishes 
our regret foi the loss of the original vvoik, 


which would he less curious than a genuine 
Arian history Philostorgius seems to object to 
thAnti-inaleriulist view of the Deity maintained 
by the SemiWtnun Eusebius, and, according to 
him, by Arius himself. He reproaches Eusebius 
with asserting the Deity to be incomprehensible 
and inconceivable t a.y Vc#O"T0c act' iaaTatkaw- 
toc. Lib. i. 2, 3. 

(3) Hilary quotes the sentence of St. Paul 
Ubi ndes est, ibi et libertas est; in allusi on to the 
Emperor's assuming the cognisance over reli¬ 
gious questions. Oper Hist. Fr.igm i. c. 5. 
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lowered himself lo the level of his subjects, and justified the im¬ 
portance which they attached to these questions. IfConstanlius had 
firmly, calmly, and consistently, enforced mutual toleration, — if he 
had set the example of Christian moderation and temper-, if he had 
set his face solely against the stern refusal of Athanasius and his 
party lo admit the Arians into communion, — he might, perhaps, 
have retained some influence over the contending parlies. But he 
was not content without enforcing the dominance of the Arian party j 
he dignified'Alhanasius with the hatred of a personal enemy, almost 
of a rival \ and hfy subjects, by his own apparent admission that these 
were questions of spiritual life and death, were compelled to post¬ 
pone his decreed to those of God 5 to obey their bishops, who held 
the keys of heaven and hell, rather than Caesar, who could only afflict 
them with civil disabilities, or penalties in this life. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Amidst all this intestine strife within the pale of Christianity, and 
this conflict between the civil and religious authorities, concerning 
their respective limits. Paganism made a desperate effort to regain 
its lost supremacy. Julian has, perhaps, been somewhat unfairly 
branded with the ill-sounding name of^Vpostalc. Ilis Christianity 
was but the compulsory obedience 8 f ypulh to the distasteful lessons 
of education, enforced by the hateful authority of a tyrannical rela¬ 
tive. As early as the maturity of his rdason, —at least as soon as he 
dared to reveal his secret sentiments,^he avowed his preference 
for the ancient Paganism. 

The most astonishing part of Julian’s history is the development 
and partial fulfilment of all his vast designs during a reign of less 
than two years. His own age wondered at the rapidity with which 
the young Emperor accomplished his military, civil, and religious 
schemes ( 1 ). During his separate and subordinate command as 
Caesar, his time was fully occupied with iyis splendid campaigns 
upon the Rhine ( 2 ). Julian was the vindicator of the old majesty of 
the empire; he threw back yith a bold and successful clTort the 
inroad of barbarism, which already threatened to overwhelm the 
Roman civilisation of Gaul. During the two unfinished years of his 

(O nicct oliquis. quomndo tam multa lam luultitudine ci effeclarum rcrum raodii Julium 
brevi tempore. lit rortc. Scd Itnpcralor noster tempora inelicnlur Mainrrtmi Oral At tin '■ 
addit ad tempos quod otio suo dctruhil *“ltaque xiv. 

grandavyum jam luipemim videbiiur his, ijiii (2) Six jcurs, from 35b lo 301. 
non ratione dierutu et incnMu.ui, sed oprrmn 
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sole government, Julian had reunited the whole Roman empire 
under his single sceptre; he had reformed the army, the court, the 
tribunals of justice ; he had promulgated many useful laws which 
maintained their place in the jurisprudence of the empire; he had 
established peace on all the frontiers; he had organised a large and 
well-disciplined force to chastise the Persians for their aggressions 
on the eastern border, and by a formidable'diversion within their 
own territories, to secure the Euphratie provinces against the most 
dangerous livalof the Roman power. During all thesis engrossing s hort f 
cares of empire, he devoted himself with the Zealand activity of a 
mere philosopher and man ofletters to those morettanquil pursuits. ^ >tm 
The conqueror of the Franks and the antagonist If Sapor delivered 
lectures in the schools, and published works, which, whatever may 
be thought of their depth and truth, display no mean powers of 
composition : as a writer, Julian will compete with most of his age. 

Besides all this, his vast and restless spirit contemplated, and had 
already commenced, nothing less than a total change in the religion 
of the empire; not merely the restoration of Paganism to the legal 
supremacy which it possessed before the reign of Constantine, and 
the degradation of Christianity into a private sect; but the actual 
extirpation of the new religion from the minds of men by the re¬ 
viving energies of a philosophic, and at the same lime profoundly 
religious, Paganism. 

The genius of ancient Rome and of ancient Greece might appear CUaiuctei 
to revive in amicable union in the soul of Julian. The unmeasured of ' ,uIian ' 
military ambition, which turned the defensive into a war of aggres¬ 
sion on all the imperilled frontiers; the broad and vigorous legis¬ 
lation ; the unity of administration ; the severer lone of manners, 
which belonged to the beltef days of Rome; the tine cultivation; 
the perspicuous philosophy j the lofty conceptions of moral great¬ 
ness and purity, which distinguished the old Athenian. If the former 
(the Roman military enterprise), met eventually with the fate of 
Crassus or of Yarus, rather than the glorious successes of Germani- 
cus or Trajan, the times were more in fault than the general: if the 
latter (the Grecian eleyation and elegance of mind) more resembled 
at limes the affectation oi the Sophist, and the coarseness of the 
Cynic, than the lof||y *iews and exquisite harmony of Plato, or 
the practical wisdom ,6f Socrates, the effete and exhausted stale 
of Grecian letters afid philosophy must likewise be taken into 
the account. , 

In the uncompleted two years of his sole empire (1), Julian had 
advanced so far in the restoration’of the internal vigour and unity 
of administration, that it is doubtful how much further, but for the 
fatal Persian campaign, he might have fulfilled the visions of his 


(i) One jpai, right moil lbs, anil twcni)-three day,. La Blctcric. Vic de J alien, ji, 19 i 
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noble ambition. He might have averted, at least for a time, the 
terrible calamities which burst upon the Roman world during the 
reign of Yalentinian and Yalens. But difficult and desperate as the 
enterprise might appear, the re-organisation of a decaying empire 
was less impracticable than the restoration of an extinguishing re¬ 
ligion. A religion may awaken from indifference, and resume its 
dominion over the mftids of men ; but not, if supplanted by a new 
form of faith, which has identified itself with the opinions and sen¬ 
timents of the general mind. It can never dethrone a successful 
invader, who has-been recognised as a lawful sovereign. And Chris¬ 
tianity (could the clear and sagacious mind of Julian be blind to this 
essential difference?) had occupied the whole soul of man with a 
fulness and confidence which belonged, and could belong, to no 
former religion. It had intimately blended together the highest 
truths of philosophy with the purest morality •, the loftiest specula¬ 
tion with the most practical spirit. The vague theory of another 
life, timidly and dimly announced by the later Paganism, could ill 
compete with the deep and intense conviction, now rooted in the 
hearts of a large part of mankind by Christianity *, the source in some 
of harrowing fears, in others of the noblest hopes. 

Julian united in his own mind, and attempted to work into his 
new religion, the two incongruous characters of a zealot for the 
ouuuln" °^ er superstitions, and for the more modern philosophy of Greece 
He had fused together, in that which appeared to him an harmo¬ 
nious system, Homer and Plato. He thought that tho whole ritual 
of sacrifice would combine with that allegoric interpretation of the 
ancient mythology, which undeified the greater part of the Heathen 
Pantheon. All that Paganism had borrowed from Christianity, it 
had rendered comparatively cold and plowcrless. The one Supreme 
Deity was a name and an abstract conception, a metaphysical being. 
The visible representative of the Deity, Jhe Sun, which was in ge¬ 
neral an essential part of the new system, was, after all, foreign and 
Oriental; it belonged to the genuine mythology neither of Greece 
nor Rome. The Theurgy, or awful and sublime communion of the 
mind with the spiritual world, was either too fine and fanciful for 
the vulgar belief, or associated, in the dim confusion of the popular 
conception, with that magic, against whic^ fee laws of Rome had 
protested with such stern solemnity; and which, therefore, however 
eagerly pursued, and reverenced with involuntary awe, was always 
associated with impressions ofilg unlawfulness and guilt. Christianity, 
on the other hand, had completely incorporated with itself all that 
it had admitted from Paganism, or which, if we may so speak, 
constituted the Pagan part of Christianity. The Heathen Theurgy, 
even in its purest form, its dreamy intercourse with the intermediate 
race of daemons, was poor and ineffective, compared with the dia¬ 
bolic and angelic agency, which became more and more mingled 
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up with Christianity. Where these subordinate daemons were con¬ 
sidered by the more philosophic Pagan to have been the older deities 
of the popular faith, it was rather a degradation of the ancient wor¬ 
ship ; where this was not the case, this fine perception of the spiri¬ 
tual world was the secret of the initiate few, rather than the all-per¬ 
vading superstition of the many. The Christian daemonology, on 
the other hand, which began to be heightened and multiplied by 
the fantastic imagination of the monks, brooding in their solitudes, 
seemed at least to grow naturally out of the religious system. The 
gradual darkening into superstition was altogether imperceptible, and 
harmonised entirely with the general feelings of lli time. Chris¬ 
tianity was a living plant, which imparted its vitality to the foreign 
suckers grafted upon it; the dead and sapless trunk of Paganism 
withered even the living boughs which were blended with it, by its 
own inevitable decay. lInfjV0ll , 

On the other hand, Christianity at no period could appear in a 
less amiable and attractive light to a mind preindisposed to its anu y . 
reception. It was in a stale of universal fierce and implacable 
discord : the chief cities of the empire had run with blood shed in 
religious quarrels. The sole object of the conflicting parlies seemed 
to be to confine to themselves the temporal and spiritual blessings 
pf the faith $ to exclude as many as they might from that eternal 
life, and to anathematise to that eternal death, which were revealed 
by the Gospel, and placed, according to the general beliefymader 
the special authority of the clergy. Society seemed to be «Qp up 
into irreconcilable parlies; to the animosities of Pagan and Chris¬ 
tian, were now added those of Christian and Christian. Christi¬ 
anity had passed through ilstearlier period of noble moral enthu¬ 
siasm ; of the energy with whrch it addressed its first proclamation 
of its doctrines to man •, of Uje dignity with which it stood aloof 
from the intrigues and viceg of the world; and of its admirable 
constancy under persecution. It had not fully attained its second 
slate as a religion generally established in the minds of men, by a 
dominant hierachy of unquestioned authority. Its great truths had 
no longer the striking charm of novelty 5 nor were they yet uni¬ 
versally and profoundly implanted in the general mind by heredi¬ 
tary transmission, or ejirly education, and ratified by the unques¬ 
tioning sanction of ages. 

The early education^ Julian had been, it might almost appear, 
studiously and skilfully conducted, sc^as to show the brighter side 
of Paganism, the darker of Christianity. His infant years had been 
clouded by the murder of his father. How far his mind might 
retain any impression of4his awful event, or remembrance of the 
place of his refuge, the Christian church, or the saviour of his life, 
the virtuous Bishop of Arelhusa, it is of course impossible to con¬ 
jecture. But his first instructor was a man who, born a Scythian, 
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and educated in Greece (1), united the severe morality of his ruder 
ancestors with the elegance of Grecian accomplishments. He en¬ 
forced upon his young pupil the strictest modesty, contempt for 
the licentious or frivolous pleasures of youth, the theatre and the 
bath. At the same time, while Jie delighted his mind with the 
poetry of Homer, his graver studies were the Greek and Latin 
languages, the elements of the philosophy of Greece, and music, 
that original and attractive element of Grecian education (2). At 
the age of-about fourteen or fifteen, Julian was shut up, with his 
brother Gallus^in Maccllae, a fortress in Asia Minor and committed 
in this sort ofjhonourable prison to the rigid superintendence of 
o E f d j U “^ n ecclesiastics. I*y his Christian instructors, the young and ardent 
Julian was bound down to a course of the strictest observances; 
th6 midnight vigil, the fast, the long and weary prayer, and visits 
to the tombs of martyrs, rather than a wise and rational initiation 
in the genuine principles of the Gospel, or a judicious familiarity 
with the originality, the beauty, and the depth of the Christian 
morals and Christian religion. He was taught the virtue of implicit 
submission to his ecclesiastical superiors; the munificence of con¬ 
ferring gifts upon the churches; with his brother Callus he was 
permitted, or rather incited, to build a chapel over the tomb of 
St. Mammas (3). For six years, he bitterly asserts, that he was, 
deprived of every kind of useful instruction (4). Julian and his 
brotlM. it is even said, were ordained readers, and officiated in 
pub|Hp that character. But (he passages of the sacred writings, 
with which he might thus have become acquainted, were imposed 
as lessons; and in the mind of Julian, Christianity, thus taught and 
enforced, was inseparably connecled^ilh the irksome and distaste¬ 
ful feelings of confinement and degradation. No youths of his own 
rank, or of ingenuous birth were permitted to visit his prison; 
he was reduced, as he indignantly deejares, to the debasing society 
of slaves. 

At the age of twenty, Julian was permitted to reside in Constan¬ 
tinople, afterwards at Nicomedia. The jealousy of Conslanlius 
was excited by the popular demeanour, sober manners, and the 
reputation for talents, which directed all eyes towards his youthful 
nephew. He dismissed him to the more dqngerous and fatal resi¬ 
dence in Nicomedia, in the neighbourhood of the most celebrated 
and most attractive of the Pagan parly. The-most faithful adherents 

v 

(1) His name was Mardonius. Julian, ad Athcu. church rose expeditiously under the labour of 
ct Misopogon. Socrat. E. H iii. 1. Aram. Marc. Gallus, the obstinate stones would not obey that 
xxii. 12. of Julian; an invisible hand disturbed the fouo- 

^2) See thr high character of this man in the dalions, and threw down all his work. Gregory 
Misopogon, p. 351 Nazionzcn declares that he had heard this from 

(3) Julian is said even thus early to have be- eye-witnesses, Sozomen, from those who had 
trayed his secret inclinations; in his declama- heard it from eye-witnesses. Gregor. Or. iii p. 
tions he took delight in defending the cause of 59 61 Sozomen, v. 2. 

Paganism against Christianity. A prophetic mi- (4) riotvTOf fxa.B*/JLcUtt trrtvfa.itu. 
racks foreboded ins future course. While this 
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of Paganism were that class with which the tastes and inclinations 
of.Julian brought him into close intimacy 5 the sophists, the men 
of letters, the rhetoricians, the poets, the philosophers. He was 
forbidden, indeed, perhaps by the jealousy of his appointed in¬ 
structor Ecebolus, who at this lime conformed to the religion of 
the court, to hear the dangerous lectures of Libanius, equally cele¬ 
brated for his eloquence and his ardent atlachpient to the old reli¬ 
gion. But Julian obtained his writings, which he devoured with 
all the delight of a stolen enjoyment ( 1 ). He formed £yi intimate wilh the 
acquaintance wilh the heads of the philosophic school, with jEde- P phe“s° 
sius, his pupils Eusebius and Chrysanlhius, and al last wilh the 
famous Maximus. These men are accused of practising the most 
subtle and insidious arts upon the character of their ardent and 
youthful votary. His grave and meditative mind imbibed with 
eager delight the solemn mysticism of their tenets, which were im¬ 
pressed more deeply by significant and awful ceremonies. A magi¬ 
cian at Nicomedia first excited his curiosity, and tempted him to 
enter on these exciting courses. At Pergamus he visited the aged 
Aklesius; and the manner in which these philosophers passed 
Julian onward from one to another, as if through successive stages 
of initiation in their mysterious doctrines, bears the appearance 
of a deliberate scheme to work him up to their purposes. The 
aged jEdesius addressed him as the favoured child of wisdom 5 de¬ 
clined the important charge of his instruction, but commended 
him to his pupils, Eusebius and Chrysanthius, who could unlock 
the inexhaustible source of light and wisdom. “ If you should 
attain the supreme felicity of being initiated in their mysteries, you 
will blush to have been borrwj man, you will no longer endure the 
name.” The pupils or .Edeslus fed the greeds mind of the pro¬ 
selyte wilh all their stores of wisdom, and then skiltully unfolded 
the greater fame of Maximus. Eusebius professed to despise the 
vulgar arts of wonder-working, at least in comparison wilh the 
purification of the soul j but he described the power of Maximus 
in terms to which Julian could not listen without awe and wonder. 
Maximus had led them into the temple of Hecate 5 he had burned 
a few grains of incense, he had murmured a hymn, and the statue 
of the goddess was seen to smile. They were awe-struck, but 
Maximus declared that, this w’hs nothing. The lamps throughout 
the temple shall immediately burst into light: as he spoke, they 
kindled and blazed up: “ But of these mystical wonder-workers, 
we think lightly,” proceeded the skilful speaker, “do thou, like 
us, think only of the internal purification of the reason.” “ Keep 
to your book,” broke out the impatient youth, “ this is the man 
I seek (2V’ He hastened to Ephesus. The person and demeanour 


'l) Liban. Orat. Par. t. i. p. 526. 


(2) Eunapiu: - ., in Vit. ,T£(icsii et Maxnpi 
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of Maximus were well suited to keep up the illusion. He was a 
venerable man, with a long white beard, with keen eyes, great 
activity, soft and persuasive voice, rapid and fluent eloquence. By 
Maximus, who summoned Chrysanthius to him, Julian was brought 
into direct communion with the invisible world. The faithful and 
officious Genii from this time watched over Julian in peace and 
war; they converse^ with him in his slumbers, they warned him 
of dangers, they conducted his military operations. Thus far we 
proceed og the authority of Pagan writers; the scene of his solemn 
initiation rests, on the more doubtful testimony of Christian histo¬ 
rians (I), whicfti, as they were little likely to be admitted into the 
secrets of thesf dark and hidden rites, is to be received with grave 
suspicion, more especially as they do not scruple to embellish them 
with Christian miracle. Julian was led first into a temple, then into 
a subterranean crypt, in almost total darkness. The evocations 
were made; wild and terrible sounds were heard; spectres of fire 
jibbered around. Julian, in his sudden terror, made the sign of the 
cross. All disappeared, ^11 was silent. Twice this took place, and 
Julian could not but express to Maximus his astonishment at the 
power of this sign. “The gods,” returned the dexterous philo¬ 
sopher, “ will have no communion with so profane a worshipper.” 
From this time, it is said, on better authority (2), that Julian burst, 
like a lion in his wrath, the slender lies which bound him to Chris¬ 
tianity. But he was still constrained to dissemble his secret apostasy. 
His enemies declared that he redoubled his outward zeal for Chris¬ 
tianity, and even shaved his head in conformity with the monastic 
practice. His brother Gallus had some suspicion of his secret views, 
and sent the Arian bishop of Aetius Jp confirm him in the faith. 

Conduct How far Julian*, in this time of danger, stooped to disguise his 
stantiu"io real sentiments, it were rash to decide. But it would by no means 
commend Christianity to the respect and attachment of Julian, that 
it was the religion of his imperial relative. Popular rumour did not 
acquit Conslantius of the murder of Julian’s father; and Julian 
himself afterwards publicly avowed his belief in this crime (3). He 
had probably owed his own escape to his infant age and the activity 
of his friends. Up to this time, his life had been the precarious and 
permissive boon of a jealous tyrant, who had inflicted on him 
every kind of degrading restraint. His placo of education had been 
a prison, and his subsequent liberty wqjched with suspicious 
vigilance. The personal religion or Constanlius; his embarking 
with alternate violence and shbtlely in theological disputations; his 
vacillation between timid submission to priestly authority and angry 
persecution, were not likely to make a favourable impression on a 
wavering mind. The Pagans themselves, if we may take the best 

(1) Greg. Nm Orat. in, 71. Tlieodorct, lii. 3. (3) Ad Senatum Populumqne Athcmenscm. 

(2) I.ibaniut Julian. Oper. p. 270. 
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historian of Ihe time as the representative of their opinions (1), 
considered that Constantius dishonoured the Christian religion by 
mingling up its perspicuous simplicity with anile superstition. If 
there was little genuine Christianity in the theological discussions 
of Constantius, there had been less of its beautiful practical spirit 
in his conduct to Julian. It had allayed no jealousy, mitigated no 
hatred; it had not restrained his temper fron^overbearing tyranny, 
nor kept his hands clean from blood. And now, the death of his 
brother Gallus, to whom he seems to have cherished ^arm attach¬ 
ment, was a new evidence of the capricious agd unhdfhanised 
tyranny of Constantius, a fearful omen of the uncertainty of his own 
life under such a despotism. He had beheld the fdvancement and 
(he fate of his brother; and his future destiny presented the alter¬ 
native either of ignominious obscurity or fatal distinction. His life 
was spared only through the casual interference of the humane and 
enlightened Empress; and her influence gained but a slow and 
difficult triumph over the malignant eunuchs, who ruled the mind 
of Constantius. But he had been exposed to the ignominy of arrest 
and imprisonment, and a fearful suspense of seven weary months (2). 

His motions, his words, were watched; his very heart scrutinised; 
he was obliged to suppress the natural emotions of grief for the 
death of his brother; to impose silence on his fluent eloquence; 
and act the hypocrite to nature as well as to religion. His retreat Julian at 
was Athens, of all cities in the empire that, probably, in which Athf,ls 
Paganism still maintained the highest ascendancy, and appeared in 
the most attractive form. The political religion of Rome had its 
stronghold in the capital; that of Greece, in the centre of intel* 
leclual culture and of the Tine arts. Athens might still be con¬ 
sidered the university of IheVsmpire; from all quarters, particularly 
of the East, young men of jtalcnt and promise crowded to com¬ 
plete their studies in those arts of grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, 
which, however, by no means disdained by the Christians, might 
still be considered as more strictly attached to the Pagan interest. 

Among the Christian students who at (his time paid the homage 
of their residence to this great centre of intellectual culture, were 
Basil and Gregory of Nazianzum. The latter, in the orations with 
which in later times he condemned the memory of Julian, has 
drawn, with a coarse f nd untriendly hand, the picture of his person 
and manners. His manners did injustice to the natural beauties of 
his person, and betrayed his restless, inquisitive, and somewhat 
incoherent, character. The Christian (we must remember, indeed, 
that these predictions were published subsequent to their fulfilment, 
and that, by their own account, Julian had already betrayed, in 
Asia Minor, his secret propensities) already discerned in the unquiet 

ft) Ainmianus Marcellinus. < < _ oxm fXxt/rat f rri'J'i xit s.P. At'Ii 

(2' t/Mf J't ifSxt poyic, ittii |U»»Jv p.272 
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and unsubmissive spirit, the future apostate. But the general im¬ 
pression which Julian made was far more favourable. His quick¬ 
ness, his accomplishments, the variety and extent of his informa- 
* tion; his gentleness, his eloquence, and even his modesty, gained 
universal admiration, and strengthened the interest excited by his 
forlorn and perilous position. 

jniian ini- Of all existing Pagan rites, those which still maintained the 
Eieuus.* greatest respect, ancf would impress a mind like Julian’s with 
the profoundest veneration, were the Eicusinian mysteries. They 
united the sSnctity of almost immemorial age with some similitude 
to the Platonic Paganism of the day, at least sufficient for the ardent 
votaries of the letter to claim their alliance. The Hierophant of 
Eleusis was admitted lobe the most potent theurgistin the world(1). 
Julian honoured him, or was honoured by his intimacy ; and the 
initiation in the Mystery of those, emphatically called the God¬ 
desses, with all its appalling dramatic machinery, and its high 
speculative and imaginative doolrines, the impenetrable, the inef¬ 
fable tenets of the sanctuary, consummated the work of Julian’s 
conversion. * 

Elevation The elevation of Julian to the rank of Caesar was at length ex- 
°”t n torted from the necessities, rather than freely bestowed by the love, 
°f ibe Emperor. Nor did the jealous hostility of Conslanlius cease 
with this apparent reconciliation. Constantius, with cold suspicion, 
thwarted all his measures, crippled his resources, and appropriated 
to himself, with unblushing injustice, the fame of his victories (2). 
Julian’s assumption of the purple, whether forced upon him by the 
ungovernable attachment of his soldiery, or prepared by his own 
subtle ambition, was justified, and perhaps compelled, by the base 
ingratitude of Constantius*, and by hiF*manifest, if not avowed, re¬ 
solution of preparing the ruin of Julian, by removing his best 
troops to the East (3). 

nrath of The timely death of Conslanlius a’one prevented the deadly 
“ms?" warfare in which the last of the race of Constantine were about to 
contest the empire. The dying bequest of that empire to Julian, 
said fro have been made by the penitent Constantius, could not 
efface the recollection of those Jong years of degradation, of 
jealousy, of avowed or secret hostility; still less could it allay the 
dislike or contempt of Julian for his weak and insolent predeces¬ 
sor, who, governed by eunuchs, wasted the precious lime which 

h 

(0 Compare fm Ennap. Vit. /lilies. ]>. 52., 'I he well-know pass,igc in Ainmiamis shows 
edit iloissonjflej the prophecy of the dissglu- the real sentiments of the couit towards Julian, 
tion of Paganism ascribed lo this pontifft a pro- In ndium vonit cum Victoria, sms capelin non 
diction which may do credit to the sagacity, or homo, lit Inrsulu ii Jiiliunuin earpcnlcs nppel- 
esiiiee the apprehensions of the seer, but will lantcsipie loquace n tnlpun, et purpuratani si- 
by no means claim the honour of divine fore- nuatn, et liUen nem Gi.ecuiri. A.mm. Marc 
knowledge, xvn. n. 

(2) Anuniauns, 1. xv. 8 et seqq. Socrates, iii. (3) Amu. Mare, xx etc. Zosimus, iii. I.iban. 
1 . So/omen, v. u.La lllelene. Vie do Jalien, 89. Or. x. Jul. ad S. P. y, A 
et seqq. The campaigns of Julian, in La Diet eric, 
lib. ii. Gibbon, iv pp I 4. 
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ought to have been devoted to the cares of the empire, In idle 
theological discussions* or quarrels with contending ecclesiastics. 

The part in the character of the deceased Emperor least likely to 
find favour in the sight of his successor Julian was his religion. 

The unchristian Christianity of Constantius must bear some part of 
the guilt of Julian's apostasy. 

Up to the time of his revolt against Constantius, Julian had conduct 
respected the dominant Christianity. The religious acts of his early ofJuUan - 
youth, performed in obedience, or under the influence of his 
instructors ; or his submissive conformity, when his watchful ene¬ 
mies were eager for his life, ought hardly to eonvtet him of delibe¬ 
rate hypocrisy. In Gaul, still under the stride! suspicion, and 
engaged in almost incessant warfare, he would have few opportu¬ 
nities to betray his secret sentiments. But Jupiter was consulted in 
his private chamber, and sanctioned his assumption of the imperial 
purple (1). And no sooner had he marched into Illyria, an inde¬ 
pendent Emperor, at the head of his own army, than he threw 
aside all concealment, and proclaimed himself a worshipper of the 
ancient gods of Paganism. The auspices were taken, and the act of 
divination was not the less held in honour, because the fortunate 
soothsayer announced the death of Constantius. The army followed 
the example of their victorious general. At his command, the 
neglected temples resumed their ceremonies; he adorned them with 
offerings; he set the example of costly sacrifices (2). The Athenians 
in particular obeyed with alacrity the commands of the now Em¬ 
peror ; the honours of the priesthood became again a worthy object 
of contest; two distinguished females claimed the honour of repre* 
senling the genuine Eumolpidae, and of officiating in the Parthenon. 
Julian, already anxious to infuse a» much ob the real Christian 
spirit, as he could, into reviving Paganism, exhorted the contending 
parlies to peace and unity, as the most acceptable sacrifice to the 
gods. • 

The death of Constantius left the whole Roman world open to the 
civil and religious schemes which lay, floating and unformed, 
before the imagination of Julian. The civil reforms were executed 
with necessary severity; but in some instances, with more than 
necessary cruelty. The elevation of Paganism into a rational and 
effective faith, and the^ depression, and even the eventual extinction 
of Christianity, were the manifest objects of Julian’s religious policy. 
Julian’s religion was'lhe eclectic Paganism of the new Platonic 
philosophy. The chief speculative tenet was Oriental rather than 
Greek or Roman. The one immaterial inconceivable Father dwelt 

(1) Amin. xxi. 1. it ivstpavd'ov <ro ttX»Soc 'roucrvyx.tt- 

(2) The Western nnny was more easily prac- t ^8o,t«C M 0 « attOLTOirifov btOCtCtt 

tieed upou tbnu the Uttstern soldiers at a subse- * . 

quant period. tot Jf Qiods ,r ' llv ‘ kp lst - «*vm. 

It. 
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alone; though his majesty was held in reverence, the direct and 
material object of worship was the great Sun (1), the living and 
animated, and propitious and beneficent image of the immaterial 
Father (2). Below this primal Deity and his glorious image, there 
was room for the whole Pantheon of subordinate deities, of whom, 
in like manner, the stars were the material representatives; but who 
possessed invisible powers, and manifested themselves in various 
ways, in dreams and visions, through prodigies and oracles, the 
flights of birds, and the signs in the sacrificial victims (3). This 
vague and comprehensive Paganism might conclude under its do¬ 
minion all clashes and nations which adhered (o the Heathen 
worship; the Omental, the Greek, the Homan, even, perhaps, the 
Northern barbarian, would not refuse to admit the simplicity of the 
primal article of the creed, spreading out as it did below into the 
boundless latitude of Polytheism. The immortality of the soul ap¬ 
pears to follow as an inference from some of Julian’s Platonic doc¬ 
trines (4); but it is remarkable how rarely it is pul forward as an 
important point of difference in his religious writings, while, in his 
private correspondence, be falls back to the dubious and hesitating 
language of the ancient Heathens : “I am not one of those who 
disbelieve the immortality of the soul; but the gods alone can know, 
man can only conjecture that secret (5): ” but his best consolation 
on the loss of friends was the saying of the Grecian philosopher to 
Darius, that if he would find three persons who had not suffered the 
like calamities, he would restore his beautiful wife to life (6). His 
dying language, however, though still vague, and allied to the old 
Pantheistic system, sounds more like serene confidence in some 
future state of being. 

The first care of Julian was-to restore the outward form of Paga¬ 
nism to its former splendour, and to infuse the vigour of reviving 
youth into the antiquated system. Tne temples were every where 
lobe restored to their ancient magnificence; the municipalities 
were charged with the expense of these costly renovations. Where 
they had been destroyed by the zeal or the Christians, larges fines 
were levied on the communities, and became, as will hereafter ap¬ 
pear, a pretext for grinding exaction, and sometimes cruel perse¬ 
cution. It assessed on the whole community the penalty, merited, 


(i)Tov jui yny "Hhtov, to £»v £yet\/ta. 
jttii i^vxoi, urn tt/vot/v kbli iyaSoep 
yov, toS rm'rov irdnpo; 

S Compare Julian, apud Cyril, lib n p. 65. 
Julian asserts the various, offices o£t.thc 

subordinate deities, apud Cyril, lib vn p 235 
One of the must remarkable illustrations of 
this wide-spread worship of the sun is to be 
found in the address of Julius firmicus Matcr- 
nus to the Emperors Con<taiitius and Gonstans- 
He introduies the snn as remonstrating against 
the dishonourable honours thus heaped upon 
bira, and protests against being ri sponsible foi 
the acts, or involved in the fan, ofl ibir, Attys, 


or Osins, Nolip nt rrrori veslrn nointn memo 
foinenta suppeditrt * * Quicqiud sum sunpliciler 
l*«o pario nti nliud volo de me intilii’alis, 
nisi quod ridetts c 8 

(4) I ib n. 58 

(5) Ov yip tf» kxi ia-/uuv -riv 

VtVUV/JitYai T«C MTOI irpocLrOh- 

Awo-Aai T »v g’upjia.Tm tt' trt/votwoMi/e-flcti. 

fir toi( y.et aySpetfroic ip/uo^ei Ttpi 
ToioJlaiv sncstfeiv, imo-THB-Qea £§ auto. 
roue 3 -i owe xvetyx. n. Lpist Lem. p 452 
(G) Lpistlt to Animus 011 the loss of his wife 
Ip xxxvu p 4|2 
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perhaps, only by the rashness of a few zealots; It revived ontragcs 
almost forgotten, and-injuries perpetrated, perhaps, with the sanc¬ 
tion, unquestionably with the connivance, of the former govern¬ 
ment. T n many instances, it may have revenged on the innocent 
and peaceful, the crimes of the avaricious and irreligious, who 
either plundered under the mask of Christian zeal, or seized the 
opportunity, when the zeal or others might ^ecure their impunity. 
That which takes place in all religious revolutions, had occurred to 
a consideiable extent : the powerful had seized the opportunity of 
plundering the weaker party for their own advantage. The eunuchs 
and favourites of the court had fattened on the spoil of the tem¬ 
ples ( 1 ). If these men had been forced to regorje their ill-gotten 
gains, justice might have approved the measure, but their crimes 
were unfairly visited on the whole Christian body. The extent to 
which the ruin and spoliation of the temples had been carried in 
the East, may be estimated from the tragic lamentations of Liba- 
nius The soul of Julian, according to the orator, burned for em¬ 
pire, in order to restore the ancient order of things. 

In some respects, the success of Jfhlian answered the high- 
wrought expectations of his partisans. His panegyrist indulges in 
this lofty language. “Thou, then, Isay, O mightiest Emperor, 
hast restored to the republic the expelled and banished virtues 5 
thou hast rekindled the study of letters; thou hast not only delivered 
from her trial Philosophy, suspected heretofore and deprived of 
her honours, and even arraigned as a criminal, but hast clothed 
her in purple, crowned her with jewels, and seated her on the im¬ 
perial throne. We may now look on the heavens, andPcontemplate 
the stars with fearless gaze, who, a short time ago, like the beasts 
of the field, fixed our downward and groveling vision on the 
earth (2).” “First of all,” says Libanius, “here-established the 
exiled religion, building, Restoring, embellishing the temples. 
Everywhere were altars and fires, and the blood and fat of sacrifice, 
and smoke, and sacred riles, and diviners, fearlessly performing 
their functions. And on the tops of mountains were pipings and 
processions, and the sacrificial ox, which was at once an offering to 
the gods and a banquet to men (3).” The private temple in the 
palace of Julian, in which he worshipped daily, was sacred to the 
Sun; but he founded alufrs tcfall the gods. He looked with especial 
favour on those cities*which had retained their temples, with abhor¬ 
rence on those which had suffered them to be destroyed, or to fall 
to ruin (4). • 

(l)Pasti templorun spolu., is the strong tit- ( 2 ) Mam (.rat Act c.xxm Ibis clause refeis 

pression of Ammiauus Libanius says, that some no doubt, to astrology and div mation 
persons bod built themselves houses from the ( 3 )Seev 1. p 529. one among many p 
materials of tb. temples X?nV«*Tai«f* •' r * - sagis, likewise,the Oratio pri.lcroplw, and ihc 
kovv 01 TOi't <r»v 5 tfSv A» 0 O 1 J (Tiplim Mnnodia 
aoToi? outlet? s^tipovTec Oral Parent p ^ ^ rat P -"(H 

.04 
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Julian so entirely misapprehended Christianity, as to attribute its 
success and influence to its internal organisation, rather than to its 
internal authority over the soul of man. He thought that the reli¬ 
gion grew out of the sacerdotal power, not that the sacerdotal 
power was but the vigorous development of the religion. He 
fondly supposed that the imperial edict, and the authority of 
the government, could,supply the place of profound religious sen¬ 
timent, and transform the whole Pagan priesthood, whether attached 
to the dissolve worship of the East, the elegant ceremonial of 
Greece, or the graver ritual of Rome, into a serious, highly moral, 
and blameless hierarchy. The Emperor was to be at once the su¬ 
preme head, and the model of this new sacerdotal order. The saga¬ 
cious mind of Julian might have perceived the dangerous power, 
growing up in the Christian episcopate, which had already en¬ 
croached upon the imperial authority, and began to divide the 
allegiance of the world. His political apprehensions may have con¬ 
curred with his religious animosities, in not merely endeavouring 
to check the increase of this power, but in desiring to concentrate 
again in the imperial person both branches of authority. The su¬ 
preme pontificate of Paganism had indeed passed quietly down with 
the rest of the imperial lilies and functions. But the interference 
of the Christian emperors in ecclesiastical affairs had been met with 
resistance, obeyed only with sullen reluctance, or but in deference 
to the strong arm of power. The doubtful issue of the conflict 
between the Emperor and his religious antagonist might awaken 
reasonable alarm for the majesty of the empire. If, on the other 
hand, Julian'fehould succeed in reorganising the Pagan priesthood 
in efficiency, respect, and that moral superiority which now be¬ 
longed to the Christian ecclesiastical system, (he supreme pontifi¬ 
cate, instead of being a mere appellation, or an appendage to the 
imperial title, would be an office of unlimited influence and autho¬ 
rity (1). The Emperor would be the undisputed and unrivalled 
Julian-. head re lig* on of the empire; the whole sacerdotal order 

new priest- would be at his command ; Paganism, instead of being, as hereto- 
1,0 ' fore, a confederacy of different religions, an aggregate of local 
systems of worship, each under Us own tutelar deity, would become 
a well-regulated monarchy, with its provincial, civic, and village 
priesthoods, acknowledging the supremacy, and obeying the im¬ 
pulse, of the high imperial functionary. Juhan admitted the dis¬ 
tinction between the priest and the laity (2). In every province a 
supreme pontiff was to be apppinled, charged with a superinten- 


(1) See the curious fragment of the sixty* 
second epistle, p. 450, in which Julian asserts 
his supremacy not merely as I'ontilex Maximus, 
but as holding a hijjb rank among the worship¬ 
pers ofCybele ’E^oa to/voy iirtii'ii vip tl/ui 
<r*sr*Tfi* /urj-dc 'Affttpiuc, 


•Asimov J'i »ui ko.'i 'rou Aifuftctlou irpa- 
gHTiailv 

(2) Ewii o-oi ?rou 'jM»Ti<r<riv iftirtlpi&c 
(oXfiac) tib v J'wttlai, oc otin oiirBet rl (jl iy 
iipitif, T 1 J"i li 'iflflTHf. Frag.Epiil Ixit. 
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.denceover the conduct of the Inferior priesthood, and armed with 
authority to suspend or to depose those who should be guilty of 
any indecent irregularity. The whole priesthood were to be sober, 
chaste, temperate in all things. They were to abstain, not merely 
typm loose society, but, in a spirit diametrically opposite to the old 
religion, were rarely to be seen at public festivals, never where 
women mingled in them (1). In private houses, they were only to 
be present ai the moderate banquets of the virtuous 5 they were 
never to be seen drinking in taverns, or exercising any base or 
sordid trade. The priesthood were to tland aloof from society, and 
only mingle with it to infuse their own grave decency, and unim¬ 
peachable moral lone. The theatre, that second temple, as it might 
be called, of the older religion, was sternly proscribed ; so entirely 
was it considered sunk from its high religious character, so inca¬ 
pable of being restored to its old moral influence. They were to 
avoid all books, poetry, or tales, which might inflame their pas¬ 
sions; to abstain altogether from those philosophical writings which 
subverted the foundations of religious belief, those of the Pyrrhon- 
ists and Epicureans, which Julian asserts had happily fallen into 
complete neglect, and had almost become obsolete. They were to 
be diligent and liberal in almsgiving, and to exercise hospitality 
on the most generous scale. The Jews had no beggars, the Chris¬ 
tians maintained, indiscriminately, all applicants to their charity; 
it was a disgrace to the Pagans to be inattentive to such duties; and 
the authority of Homer is alleged to show the prodigal hospitality ]I(s elH . 
of the older Greeks. They were to establish houses of reception fqr 
strangers in every city, and thus to rival or surpass the generosity 
of the Christians. Supplies of corn from the public granaries were 
assigned for these purposes, and placed at the disposal of the priests, 
partly for the maintenance < 5 f their attendants, partly for these pious 
uses. They were to pay g§eat regard to the burial of the dead, a sub¬ 
ject on which Grecian feeling had always been peculiarly sensitive, 
particularly of strangers. The benevolent institutions of Christia- i m i U ied 
nity were to be imitated and associated to Paganism. A tax was to 
be levied in every province for the maintenance of the poor, and aw*)* 
distributed by the priesthood. Hospitals lor the sick and for indi¬ 
gent strangers of every ertted were to be formed in convenient 
places. The Christians, not without justice, called the Emperor 
“theape of Christianity.” Of all homage to the Gospel, this was 
the most impressive and sincere ; # and we are astonished at the 
blindness of Julian in not perceiving that these changes, which 
thus enforced his admiration, were the genuine and permanent 
results of the religion; but the disputes, and strifes, and per¬ 
secutions, (he accidental and temporary effects of human pas- 


\ 1) Sen kjiiat, 
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slons, awakened by Ihls new and violent impulse on the human 
mind. * 

nituai. Something like an universal ritual formed part of the design of 
Julian. Three times a day prayer was to be publicly offered in the 
temples. The powerful aid of music, so essential a part of the oH|fr 
and better Grecian instruction, and of which the influence is so 
elevating to the soul (f), was called in to impress the minds of the 
worshippers. Each temple was to have its organised band of cho¬ 
risters. A regular system of alternate chanting was introduced. It 
would be curious, if it were possible, to ascertain whether the 
Grecian temples {eceived back their own music and their alternately 
responding chorus from the Christian churches, 
ncspcct Julian would invest the Pagan priesthood in that respect, or ra- 
tempics. ther that commanding majesty, with which the profound reverence 
of the Christian world arrayed their hierarchy. Solemn silence was 
to reign in the temples. All persons in authority were to leave their 
guards at the door when they entered the hallowed precincts. The 
Emperor himself forbade \he usual acclamations on his entrance 
into the presence of the gods. Directly he touched the sacred 
threshold, he became a private man. 
nciigious It is said that he meditated a complete course of religious in- 
slruclion. Schoolmasters, catechists, preachers, were to teach,—are 
we to suppose the Platonic philosophy ?—as a part of the religion. 
A penitential form was to be drawn up for the rcadmission of trans¬ 
gressors into the fold. Instead of throwing open the temples to the 
(fee and promiscuous reception of apostatising Christians, the value 
of the privilege was to be enhanced by the difficulty of a«aining 
it (2). They were to be slowly admitted to the dis»inction of rational 
believers in the gods. The dii averruncatores (atoning deities) were 
to be propitiated; they were to pass *through different degrees of 
initiation. Prayers, expiations, luslralions, severe trials, could 
alone purify their bodies and their minds, and make them worthy 
participants in the Pagan mysteries. 

Animal Julian was not content with this moral regeneration of Pa- 
sacrifices. ganism $ he attempted to bring back the public mind to all the san¬ 
guinary ritual of sacrifice, to which the general sentiment had been 
gradually growing unfamilar and repugnant. The lime was passed 
when men could consider the favour of the*gods propitiated ac¬ 
cording to the number of slaughtered beasts. The philosophers 
must have smiled in secret over the superstition of the philosophic 
Emperor. Julian himself washed off his Christian baptism by the 
new Oriental rite of aspersion by blood, the Taurobolia or Kriobo- 
lia of the Mithriac mysteries (3); he was regenerated anew to Pa¬ 
ganism (4). This indeed was a secret ceremony; but Julian was 

(l)Ou Music. See Episl. Ivi. (3) Gregor. Naz. in p. 70- 

(3) See Ejiist. I 11 . (4) llie person initiated descended into a pit 
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perpetually seen, himself wielding the sacrificial knife, and explor¬ 
ing with his own hands the reeking entrails of the victims, to learn 
the secrets of futurity. The enormous expenditure lavished on the 
sacrifices, the hecatombs of cattle, the choice birds from all quarters, 
drained the revenue (1). The Western soldiers, especially the in¬ 
temperate Gauls, indulged in the feast of the victims to such ex¬ 
cess, and mingled them with such copious libations of wine, as to 
be carried to their tents amid the groans and mockeries of the more 
sober (2). The gifts to diviners, soothsayers, and imposters of all 
classes, offended equally the more wise nndrationM. In the public, 
as well as private, conduct of Julian, there was^ Heathen Phari¬ 
saism, an attention to minute and trifling observances, which could 
not but excite contempt even in the more enlightened of his own 
party. Every morning and evening he offered sacrifice to the sun-, 
he rose at night to offer the same homage to the moon and stars. 
Every day brought the rite of some other god; he was constantly 
seen prostrate before the image of the deity, busying himself about 
the ceremony, performing the menial offices of cleansing the wood, 
and kindling the fire with his own breath, till the victim was ready 
for the imperial hands ( 3 ). 

Instead of the Christian hierarchy, Julian hastened to environ rK , l() . 
himself with the most distinguished of the Heathen philosophers. 

Most of these, indeed, pretended to be a kind of priesthood. In¬ 
tercessors between the deities and the world of man, they wrought 
miracles, foresaw future events; they possessed the art of purify¬ 
ing the soul, so that it should be reunited to the Primal Spirit: the 
Divinity dwe.i' within limn.. 

The obscu*"'' if ih>. name* which Julian thus set up to rival in 
popular ,;stim. an an Athanasius or a Gregory of Nazianzum, is 
not alt-'gcthe. to be ascribed to the final success of Christianity. 

The impartial verdict of posterity can scarcely award to these men 
a higher appellation than that of sophists and rhetoricians. The 
subtlety and ingenuity of these more imaginative, perhaps, but far 
less profound, schoolmen of Paganism, were wasted on idle reve¬ 
ries, on solemn trifling, and questions which it was alike useless to 
agitate, and impossible to solve. The hand of deatli was alike upon 
the religion, the philosophy, the eloquence, of Greece; and the 
temporary movemerjt which Julian excited was but a feeble quiver¬ 
ing, a last impolegt struggle, preparatory to total dissolution. 
Maximus appears, in his own time rf to have been the most eminent 

or trench, and through a kind of sieve, or slum* jtxev , o UK efi ■S’JtlV, 0 fu. 

pierced with boles, the blood of the bull or the jjpiit. iv, p. 375. 

r.im was poured over his. '. hole person. r 2 \ i ,1 0 110 t believe the slory of human saeri- 

(1) Julian acknowledges Die rrluctanco to sac- fiwfc lu Alexandria and Athens, Socrat. £ H. in 
lifter in many parts “Show me,” he says, to 

the philosopher Arislomcues, - a genuine Greek (;t) lm.uinen s sine paramenia lnaelans, <H. 
in t.appadocin.” ^ ttf TOt/{ (/. sv OU ,rederetur, si reverlissel tie l’artliiw, haves jam 

/iuu>nfjt\aui, it.. Ji Tif»; f6sXov- dcfecturov Ainu. Male, xxv. 1 
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of his class. The writings of Libanius and of Iamblichus alone sur¬ 
vive, to any extent, the general wreck of the later Grecian litera¬ 
ture. The genius and the language of Plato were alike wanting in 
his degenerate disciples. Julian himself is, perhaps, the best, be¬ 
cause the plainest and most perspicuous, writer of his time ; and 
the “ Csesars ” may rank as no unsuccessful attempt at satiric 
irony. , « 

Maximus was the most famous of the school. Tie had been among 
the early instructors of Julian. The Emperor had scarcely assumed 
the throne, wheirhc wrote to Maximus in the most urgent and flat¬ 
tering terms : life was not life without him (1). Maximus obeyed 
the summons. On his journey through Asia Minor, the cities vied 
with each other in doing honour to the champion of Paganism. 
When the Emperor heard of his arrival in Constantinople, though 
engaged in an important public ceremonial, he broke it off at 
once, and hastened to welcome his philosophic guest. The roads to 
the metropolis were crowded with sophists, hurrying to bask in the 
sunshine of imperial favou** (2). The privilege of travelling at the 
public cost, by the posting establishment of the empire, so much 
abused by Conslantius in favour of the bishops, was now conceded 
to some of the philosophers. Chrysanthius, another sophist of great 
reputation, was more modest and more prudent *, he declined the 
dazzling honour, and preferred the philosophic quiet of his native 
town. Julian appointed him, with his wife, to the high-priesthood 
of Lydia; and Chrysanthius, with the prophetic discernment of 
worldly wisdom, kept on amicable terms with the Christians. Of 
Libanius, Julian writes in rapturous admiration. Iamblichus had 
united all that was excellent in the ancient philosophy and poetry ; 
Pindar, Democritus*and Orpheus, were blended in his perfect and 
harmonious syncretism (3). The wisdom of Iamblichus so much 
dazzled and overawed the Emperor that he dared not intrude loo 
much of his correspondence on the awful'sage. “ One of his letters 
surpassed in value all the gold of Lydia.” The influence of men 
over their own age may in general be estimated by the language of 
contemporary writers. The admiration they excite is the test of 
their power, at least with their own parly. The idolatry of the phi¬ 
losophers is confined to the few initiate; and even with their own 
parly, the philosophers disappointed the higl^ expectations which 
they had excited of their dignified superiority (o the baser interests 
and weaknesses of mankind. They were by no means proof 
against the intoxication of couft favour; they betrayed their va¬ 
nity, their love of pleasure. Maximus himself is Recused of as- 


(1) Epist. xr. The nameless person to whom youths who embraced philosophy os a fashion, 

the first epistle is addressed is declared superior Kof oCa.VTia>VTa>v ivi eroyiet /unpxicictv.. 
to Pythagoras or Plato. Kpist.i. p 372. Vit. Prise, apud Eunap., ed. boisson p. 67. 

(2) The set ere and grave Priscus despised the (3) Kpist. x\. 
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sinning the pomp and insolence of a favourite •, the discarded eu¬ 
nuchs had been replaced, it was feared, by a new, not less intri¬ 
guing or more disinterested, race of courtiers. 

To the Christians, Julian assumed the language of the most libe- 
ral toleration. His favourite orator thus describes his policy. “ He ° 
thought that neither fire nor sword could change (he faith of man¬ 
kind ; the heart disowns the hand which is cdmpelled by terror to 
sacrifice. Persecutions only make hypocrites, who are unbelievers 
throughout life, or martyrs, honoured after death (l).»He strictly 
prohibited the putting to death the Galileans (his favourite appel¬ 
lation of the Christians), as worthy rather of compassion than of 
hatred(2). “Leave them to punish themselves, poor, blind, and 
misguided beings, who abandon the most glorious privilege of 
mankind, the adoration of the immortal gods, to worship the mould¬ 
ering remains and bones of the dead (3).” He did not perceive that 
it was now too laic to reassume the old Roman contempt for the 
obscure and foreign religion. Christianity had sate on the throne; 
and disdain now sounded like mortified pride. And the language, 
even the edicts, of the Emperor, under the smooth mask of gen¬ 
tleness and pity, betrayed the bitterness of hostility. His conduct 
was a perpetual sarcasm. It was the interest of Paganism to inflame, 
rather than to allay, the internal feuds of Christianity. Julian re- nu in¬ 
voked the sentence of banishment pronounced against Arians, Apol- 
linarians, and Donatisls. He determined, it is said, to expose them 
to a sort of public exhibition of intellectual gladiatorship. He sum¬ 
moned the advocates of the several sects to dispute in his presence, 
and presided with mock solemnity over their debates. His own voice' 
was drowned in the clamour, till at length, as though to contrast 
them, to their disadvantage, with the wild barbarian warriors with 
whom he had been engaged,—“ Hear me,” exclaimed the Empe¬ 
ror 5 “ the Franks and the ^lemanni have heard me.” “No wild 
beasts,” he said, “ are so savage and intractable as Christian secta¬ 
ries.” He even endured personal insult. The statue of the “ For¬ 
tune of Constantinople,” bearing a cross in its hand, had been set 
up by Constantine. Julian took away the cross, and removed the 
Deity into a splendid temple. While he was employed in sacrifice, 
he was interrupted by thei-emonstrances of Maris, the Arian bishop 
of Chalcedon, to whep age and blindness had added courage. 
“Peace,” said the Emperor, “blind old man, thy Galilean God 
will not restore thine eyesight.” “ J^thank my God,” answered 
Maris, “ for my blindness, which spares me the pain of beholding 
an apostate like thee.” Julian calmly proceeded in his sacrifice (4). 

(1) T.iban. Orat. Parent, v. i. p. 562. of the gods were on all occasions to be preferred 

(2) He asserts, in his 7lh epistle, that he is — 7T( ort/uas'ficti. Compare Epist. lii. 
willing neither to pnt to death, nor to injure the (3) llis usual phrase was, " worshippers of 
Christians in any manner, but the worshippers the dead, and of the bones of men.” 

(4) Socrates, iii. 
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The sagacity of Julian perceived the advantage to be obtained by 
contrasting the wealth, the power, and the lofty lone of the existing 
Y.muts priesthood with the humility of the primitive Christians. On the 
itrions nr occasion of a dispute between the Arian and orthodox parly in 
y Edessa, he confiscated their wealth, in order, as he said, to reduce 
them to their becoming and boasted poverty. “ Wealth, according 
lo their admirable 16w,” he ironically says, “ prevents them from 
attaining the kingdom of heaven (1).” 
i» llvl i rs , s But his hostility was not confined to these indirect and invidious 
measures, or to quiet or insulting scorn. He began by abrogating 
all the exclusive privileges of the clergy •, their immunity from 
taxation, and exemptions from public duties. Ho would not allow 
Christians to be prefects, as their law prohibited their adjudging 
capital punishments. He resumed all the grants made on the reve¬ 
nues of the municipalities, and the supplies of corn for their main¬ 
tenance. It was an act of more unwarrantable yet politic tyranny 
Undii'iou to exclude them altogether from the public education. By a familia- 
nly with l ^ e great mod<£s of antiquity, the Christian had risen at 
*. ilucatiim. least to the level of the most correct and elegant of the Heathen 
writers of the day. Though something of Oriental expression, from 
the continual adoption of language or of imagery from the Sacred 
Writings, adhered to their style, yet even that gives a kind of raci¬ 
ness and originality to their language, which, however foreign to 
the purity of Attic Greek, is more animating and attractive than the 
prolix and languid periods of Libariius, or the vague metaphysics 
of Iamblichus. Julian perceived the danger, and resented this 
usurpation, as it were, of the arms of Paganism, and their employ¬ 
ment against (heir legitimate parent. It is not, indeed, quite clear 
how far, or in what manner, the prohibition of Julian affected the 
lA "j Christians. A general system of education, for the free and superior 
i'.kIk, classes, had gradually spread through the empire (2). Each city 
' maintained a certain number of professors, according to its size and 
population, who taught grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy. They 
were appointed by the magistracy, and partly paid from the muni¬ 
cipal funds. Vespasian first assigned stipends to professors in Rome, 
the Antonines extended the establishment to the other cities of the 
empire. They received two kinds df emoluments •, the salary from 
the city, and a small fixed gratuity from thtfir scholars. They en¬ 
joyed considerable immunities, exemption .from military and civil 
service, and from all ordinary taxation. There can be no doubt 
that this education, as originally designed, was more or less inti¬ 
mately allied with the ancient religion. The grammarians, the 
poets(3), the orators, the philosophers of Greece and Rome were 

(l Socrat. iii. 13. (3) Homer, then considered, il nut the paienl, 

(2) Tliere is an essay on the professors and the great authority for I hi- Pagan mythology, 
general system of education by Monsieur Nau- was the elementary school-book, 
det, Mrm.de l lnstilut., vol, x. p. 399. 
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tfye writers whose works were explained and instilled Into the 
youthful mind. “ The vital principle, Julian asserted, in the writ¬ 
ings of Homer, Hesiod, Demosthenes, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Isocrates, Lysias, was the worship of the gods. Some of these wri¬ 
ters had dedicated themselves to Mercury, some to the Muses. 
Mercury and the Muses were the tutelar deities of the Pagan 
schools.The Christians had glided imperceptibly into some of 
these offices, and perhaps some of the professors had embraced 
Christianity. But Julian declared that the Chrislians/nust be shame¬ 
ful hypocrites, or the most sordid of men, who, for a few drachms, 
would leach what they did not believe (1). The Emperor might, 
with some plausibility, have insisted that the ministers of public 
instruction paid by the state, or from public funds, should at least 
not be hostile to the religion of the slate. If the prohibition extended 
no farther than their exclusion from the public professorships, the 
measure might have worn some appearance of equity; but it was the 
uvowed policy of Julian to exclude them, if possible, from all ad¬ 
vantages derived from the liberal study of tj reek letters. The origi¬ 
nal edict disclaimed the intention of compelling the Christians to 
attend the Pagan schools ; but it contemptuously asserted the right 
of the government to control men so completely out of their senses, 
and, at the same time, affected condescension to their weakness and 
obstinacy (2). But if the Emperor did not compel them to learn, he 
forbade them to teach. The interdict, no doubt, extended to their 
own private and separate schools for Hellenic learning. They were 
not to instruct in Greek letters without the sanction of the municipal, 
magistracy. He added insult to this narrow prohibition : he taunted 
them with their former avowed contempt for hqman learning; he 
would not permit them to lay their profane hands on Homer and 
Plato. “ Let them be content to explain Matthew and Luke in the 
churches of the Galileans $3).” Some of the Christian professors 
obeyed the imperial edict (4). Proreresius, who taught rhetoric with 
great success at Rome, calmly declined the overtures of the Empe¬ 
ror, and retired into a private station. Musonius, a rival of the great 
Proaeresius, was silenced. But they resorted to an expedient which 
shows that they.had full freedom of Christian instruction. A Chris¬ 
tian Homer, a Christian Pindaf, and other works were composed in 
which Christian sentiments and opinions were interwoven into the 
language of the original poets. The piety of the age greatly admired 

(1) When Christianity -esumed the ascendan Theodores.. iii. 8. Sozomen, v IB. Gieg. Nar, 

<y, this act of intolerance was adduced in just) Or. iii. p. 51.96, 97. b 

(icatinn of the severities of Theodosius a gains (3) Julian. Epist. x|v. 

Paganism. Petunt etiam, ut illis privilege de (4) The more liberal Heathens were disgusted 
terns, qui loquendi et docendi nostris comma and ashamed at this measure of Julian, lllud 
nem usura Jnliaui lego proximA denegarunt, autem erat tndcincns, obruendum perenni silrn 
Ambrns. Epist. Hesp. ad Symmach. tio, quod arcebat doceru magistros, rbelori.o 

(2) Julian. Epist, vlii. p 420. Socrates, v, J8, rt grammatiros, rilus Christian! cultoics. A mm 

Marcell. xx. c. 10. 
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these Christian parodies, which, however, do not seem to have 
maintained their ground even in the Christian schools (1). 

Julian is charged with employing unworthy or insidious arts to 
Art* of Jo- extort an involuntary assent to Paganism. Heathen symbols every 
,i d"mine" where replaced those of Christianity. The medals display a great 
chmu. variety of deities, with their attributes. Jupiter is crowning the Enn- 
Jn,ty ' peror, Mars and Mfercury inspire him with military skill and elo¬ 
quence. The monogram of Christ disappeared from the labarum, 
and on th# standards were represented the gods of Paganism. As 
the troops defiled before the Emperor, each man was ordered to 
throw a few grains of frankincense upon an altar which stood be¬ 
fore him. The Christians were horror-stricken, when they found 
that instead of an act of legitimate respect to the Emperor, they had 
been betrayed into paying homage to idols. Some bitterly lamented 
their involuntary sacrilege, and indignantly threw down their arms; 
some of them are said to have surrounded the palace, and loudly 
avowing that they were Christians, reproached the Emperor with 
his treachery, and casl<4own the largess that they had received. 
For this breach of discipline and insult to the Emperor, they were 
led out to military execution. They vied with each other, it is said, 
for the honours of martyrdom (2). But the bloody scene was inter¬ 
rupted by a messenger from the Emperor, who contented himself 
with expelling them from the army, and sending them into ba¬ 
nishment. 

rersetu. Actual persecutions, though unauthorised by the imperial edicls, 
“ u ‘“- would take place in some parts from the collision of the two parties. 
The Pagans, now invested in authority, would not be always dis¬ 
posed to use that authority with discretion, and the Pagan populace 
would seize the opportunity of revenging the violation of their tem¬ 
ples, or the interruption of their rites, by the more zealous Chris¬ 
tians. No doubt the language of an address delivered to Constanlius 
and Constans expressed the sentiments of a large party among the 
Christians. “ Destroy without fear, destroy ye, most religious Em¬ 
perors, the ornaments of the temples. Coin the idols into money, 
or melt them into useful metal. Confiscate all their endowments for 
the advantage of the Emperor of the government.,God has sanc¬ 
tioned, by your recent victories, your hostility to the temples.” 
The writer proceeds to thunder out the passages of the Mosaic law, 
which enforce the duty of the extirpation of idolaters (3). No doubt, 
in many places, the eager fanaticism of the Christians had out¬ 
stripped the lardy movements of imperial zeal. In many cases it 


(1) After the death of Julian, they were con¬ 

temptuously thrown aside by the Christians 
themselves. T*v cTa oj xoroi Jv tu iVte /um 
yfUfiMtAi, Socrates, E.H. in. 18 

(2) Jovian, Valcntmian, and Valens, the future 


Emperors, are said to have been among those 
who refused to serve m the army. Julian, how¬ 
ever, declined to accept the resignation of the 
former. 

(3) Julius Firmicus Matcrnus, de Errore fui- 
fanorum Beligionum, c.20. 
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would now be thought an act of religion to reject, in others, It 
would be impossible to satisfy, the demands for restitution. The 
best authenticated acts of direct persecution relate to these disputes. 

Nor can Julian himself be exculpated from the guilt, if not of con¬ 
niving at, of faintly rebuking these tumultuous acts of revenge or 
of wanton outrage. In some of the Syrian towns, Gaza, Hieropolis, 
and Caesarea, the Pagans had perpetrated cruellies too horrible to 
detail. Not content with massacring the Christians, with every kind 
of indignity, they had treated their lifeless remains with unprece¬ 
dented outrage. They sprinkled the entrails of their vifclims with 
barley, that the fowls might be tempted to devour them. At Helio¬ 
polis, their cannibal fury did not shrink from tasting the blood and 
the inward parts of murdered priests and virgins. Julian calmly R«u>n- 
expresscs his regret that the restorers of the temples of the gods tempi?!, 
have in some instances exceeded his expressed intentions; which, 
however, seem to have authorised the destruction of the Christian 
churches, or at least some of their sacred places (1). 

Julian made an inauspicious choice in the battle-field on which Julian rou- 
he attempted to decide his conflict with ihristianity. Christianity 
predominated to a greater extent in Constantinople and in Antioch g"*™ 1 - 
than in any other cities of the empire. In Rome he might have ap¬ 
pealed to the antiquity of Heathenism, and its eternal association 
with the glories of the republic. In Athens, he would have combined 
in more amicable confederacy the philosophy and the religion. In 
Alliens his accession had given a considerable impulse to Paganism, 
the temples with the rest of the public buildings, had renewed their 
youth (2). Eleusis, which had fallen into ruin, now reassumed its , 
splendour, and might have been wisely made the centre of his new 
system. But in Constantinople all was modern and Christian. Piety 
to the imperial founder was closely connected with devotion to his 
religion. Julian could only restore the fanes of the tutelary gods of 
old Byzantium •, he could slrjp the fortune of the city of her Chris¬ 
tian attributes, but he could not give a Pagan character to a city 
which had grown up under Christian auspices. Constantinople re- Constant!- 
mained contumaciously and uniformly Christian. Anlioch had been A "^ b . 
a chief seat of that mingled Oriental and Grecian worship of the 
Sun which had grown up in all the Hellenised parts of Asia; the 


(l)Greg. Nazianz. Socrates, >iif 14, Sozomen, 
v. U. Compare Gibbon, vol. iv. p, 110 , who has 
referred the following passage in the JVlisopogon 
to t licse scenes, 

Oi to. ft'n TffiV Slav Mirtiirtty ctuTi- 
Ktt Tt/ZSVIT TO «Jc tdfiVf S f TftIV ctSttev 
avkTp4 al * w*vt*c t/yro to v ffbvSti'/zaTOt, 
» «Tti StSvtco 7ra.f i/*oi vr^aav, out®{ 
SirttpSlVTIf tov vouv, X.CLI jutTtupoi yi- 
vo/zivoi td’v /istyoiav, uc neti yrxiov 
i-r »£tx8ilv Toic lie to uf biotic TXtt/z- 


/wiXoyriy, » /iou\u>(Atvai ftoi »y, Misopo- 
gon, p.3Gl. 

Did he mean by the Tapoi ehapels like those 
built «over the remains of St. Babylas, in the 
Daphne, at Antiucli, or the churches in general ? 

(2) Mamertiuus, probably, highly paints the 
ruin, that he may exalt the restorer. Ips* ilia* 
bonarum artium magistral et invetilnces Athena.* 
utnnem cullum publice privatimque perduterant. 
In miscrandam ruinam conciderat Eleueiua 
Mamcrl. Giat. Actio, ix. p. 147. 
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name of Daphne given to the sacred grove, Implied that the fictions 
of Greece had been domiciliated in Syria. Antioch was now divided 
by two incongruous, but equally dominant passions, devotion to 
Christianity and attachment to the games, the theatre, and every 
kind of public amusement. The bitter sarcasms of Julian on the 
latter subject are justified and confirmed by the grave and serious 
admonitions of Chrysostom. By a singular coincidence, Antioch 
came into collision with the strongest prejudices of Julian. His very 
virtues were fatal to his success in the re-establishment of Pagan¬ 
ism; its connection with the amusements of the people Julian re¬ 
pudiated with philosophic disdain. Instead of attempting to purify 
the degenerate taste, he had all the austerity of a Pagan monk. Pub¬ 
lic exhibitions were interdicted to his reformed priesthood; once, 
at the beginning of the year, the Emperor entered the theatre, re¬ 
mained in undisguised weariness, and withdrew in disgust. He was 
equally impatient of wasting his time as a spectator of the chariot 
race; he attended occasionally, out of respect to the presiding deity 
of the games; saw five or six courses, and retired (1). Yet Pagan¬ 
ism might appear to welcome Julian to Antioch. It had still many 
followers, who clung with fond attachment to its pomps and gay 
processions. The whole city poured forth to receive him; by some 
he was hailed as a deity. It happened to be the festival of Adonis, 
and the loud shouts of welcome to the Emperor were mingled with 
the wild and shrill cries of the women, wailing that Syrian symbol 
of the universal deity, the Sun. It might seem an awful omen that 
the rites which mourned the departure of the genial deity should 
welcome his ardent worshipper (2). The outward appearance of re¬ 
ligion must have affected Julian with alternate hope and disappoint¬ 
ment. From all quarters, diviners, augurs, magicians, enchanters, 
the priests of Cybele, and of the other Eastern religions, flocked to 
Antioch. His palace was crowded with men, whom Chrysostom 
describes as branded with every crime, as infamous for poisonings 
and witchcrafts. “ Men who had grown old in prisons and in the 
mines, and who maintained their wretched existence by the most 
disgraceful trades, were suddenly advanced to places of dignity, and 
invested with the priesthood and sacrificial functions (3).” The severe 
Julian, as he passed through the city, was encircled by the pro¬ 
fligate of every age, and by proslildtes, with their wanton laughter 
and shameless language. Among the formeF, the ardent, youthful, 
and ascetic preacher, probably included aK the Theurgisls of (he 
philosophic school; the latter describes the festal processions, which 
no doubt retained much of their old voluptuous character. Julian 
ascended the lofty top of Mount Casius, to solemnise, under the 

(A) Misopogon, p 339,340 Ann x*n 9 pleto Adomea ntu veten tclebiu i Amin M*r< 

J) fvinrril mdpni dubus luimn ennu com xxn 9 

(3) CbniO'-tom contra (>cnt 
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broad and all-embracing cope of heaven, the rites of Jupiter Phi- T-mpicor 
lius ( 1 ). But in the luxurious grove of Daphne, he was doomed to a ^ 
melancholy disappointment. The grove remained with all its beau- n* 
tiful scenery, its shady recesses, its cool and transparent streams, l,n r Un * 
in which the Heathen inhabitants of Antioch had mingled their 
religious rites with their private enjoyments. But a serious gloom, 
a solemn quiet, pervaded the whole place. The temple of Apollo, 
the magnificent edifice in which the devotion of former ages 
had sacrificed hecatombs, where the clouds of incense had soared 
above the grove, and in which the pomp of Orienftl worship 
had assembled half Syria, was silent and deserted. He expected 
(in his own words) ( 2 ) a magnificent procession, victims, liba¬ 
tions, dances, incense, boys with white and graceful vests, and 
with minds as pure and unspotted, dedicated to the service of the 
god. He entered the temple; he found a solitary priest, with a 
single goose for sacrifice. The indignant Emperor poured out his 
resentment in the bitterest language 5 he reproached the impiety, 
the shameful parsimony of the inhabitants, who enjoyed the large 
estates attached to the temple, and thus i^glected its services; who 
at the same time permitted their wives to lavish their treasures on 
the infamous Galileans, and on their scandalous banquets, called 
the Maiuma. 

Julian determined to restore the majesty of the temple and wor¬ 
ship of Apollo. But it was first necessary to dispossess the Christian 
usurper of the sacred place. The remains of Babylas, the martyred r(niain> 
Bishop of Antioch, who had suffered, probably in the Decian per- j ,r |' ,u 
seculion, had been 1 amoved eleven years before (0 Daphne; and. 
the Christians crowded to pay their devotions nea»* his tomb. The 
Christians assert, that the baffled Apollo confessed himself abashed 
in the presence of the saint; his oracle dared not break silence(3). 

At all events, Julian determined to purify the grove from the con¬ 
tamination of this worship. .The remains of Babylas were ordered 
to be transported back to Antioch. They were met by a solemn 
procession of a great part of the inhabitants. The relics were raised 
on a chariot, and conducted in triumph, with the excited multi¬ 
tude dancing before it, and thundering out the maledictory psalm : 

—“ Confounded be all they that worship carved images, and delight 
in the vain idols.” Julian atletfiptcd to punish this outburst of po¬ 
pular feeling. But th&firmness of the first victim who endured the 
torture, and the remoaslrances of the Prajfect Sallust, brought him 
back to his better temper of mind. The restoration of the temple 
proceeded with zealous haste. A splendid peristyle arose around it; 
when at midnight Julian received the intelligence that the temple 

(l) The Jupiter l’hilius, or Casius. This god (2) Misopogon, 362. 
was the tutelary deity of Antioch, and appears (3) Chrysostom, Orat. in S. Babyism, 
on the medals of the city. St. Murtin, note to J.c 
IIcro, iii 6. 
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Fire in th« was on fire. The roof and all the ornaments were entirely con- 
tempie, ana the statue of the god himself, of gilded wood, yet of 

such astonishing workmanship that it is said to have enforced the 
homage of the conquering Sapor, was burned to ashes. The Chris¬ 
tians beheld the manifest wrath of Heaven, and asserted that the 
lightning had come down and smitten the idolatrous edifice. Julian 
ascribed the conflagration to the malice of the Christians. The most 
probable account is, that a devout worshipper had lighted a number 
of torches before an image of the Queen of Heaven, wihicli had 
set fire to some, part of the building. Julian exacted, as it were, 
reprisals on Christianity; he ordered the cathedral of Antioch to 
be closed. His orders were executed with insult to the sacred 
place, and the spoliation of the sacred vessels (1). 

Julian, in the meantime, was not regardless of the advancement 
A £" n - of the Pagan interest in other parts of the empire. Alexandria 
could not be at peace while any king of religious excitement 
inflamed the minds of men. The character or George, the Arian 
bishop of Alexandria, is loaded by Heathen as well as by Christian 
writers with every kind' of obloquy. TIis low birth •, the base 
and sordid occupations of his youth; his servile and intriguing 
meanness in manhood; his tyranny in power, trace, as it were, his 
whole life with increasing odiousness. Yet, extraordinary as it may 
seem, the Arian party could find no man of better reputation to 
ornrg*. this important post; and George, the impartial tyrant of all 
£z n r parties, perished at last, the victim of his zealous hostility to Paga- 
andria* n * sm * ^ c h*ef cause of the unpopularity of George was the assertion 
.of the imperial right over the fee-simple of the land on which 
Alexandria was built. This right was gravely deduced from Alex¬ 
ander the Great. Diming the reign of Constanlius, George had 
seized every opportunity of depressing and insulting Paganism; he 
had interdicted the festivals and the sacrifices of the Heathen; he 
had pillaged the gifts, the statues, andeornamenls of their temple; 
he had been heard, as he past the temple either of Serapis himself, 
or of the Fortune of the city, to utter the contemptuous expression, 

“ How long will this sepulchre be permitted to stand (2)?” He 
had discovered a cave where the Mithriac mysteries were said to 
have been carried on with a horrible sacrifice of human life. The 
heads of a number of youths were exposed (probably disinterred 
from some old cemetery near which these riles had been estab¬ 
lished), as of the victims of this sanguinary idolatry. These insults 
and outrages rankled in the hearts of the Pagans. The fate of 
Artemius, the Duke of Egypt, the friend and abettor of George in 
all his tyrannical proceedings, prepared the way for that of George. 
Artemius was suspected of being concerned in the death of Gallus. 

(l) Aimn Mnrc xxii. 13 llicodur. iii. 1 (.So- (2) Amni. Marccll xxii. 11. Socrates, lii. 2. 

romtn, t. 29 
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He was charged wiib enormous delinquencies by the people of 
Alexandria Whether as a retribution for the former offence against 
the brother of Julian, or as the penalty for his abuse of his authority 
in his government, Artemius was condemned Jo death. The intelli¬ 
gence of his execution was the signal for a general insurrection of 
the Pagans in Alexandria. The palace of George was invested by a 
frantic mob. In an instant he was dragged forth, murdered, tram¬ 
pled under foot, dragged along the streets, and at length lorn limb 
from limb. With him perished two officers of the empice, Dracon- 
lius, master of the mint, and the Count Diodorus; the one accused 
of having destroyed an altar of Serapis, the other of having built a 
church. The mangled remains of these miserable men wore paraded 
through the streets on the back of a camel, and at length, lest they 
should be enshrined and worshipped as the relics of martyrs, cast 
into the sea. The Christians, however, of all parties, appear to 
have looked with unconcern on the fate of this episcopal tyrant (1), 
whom, the general hatred, if it did not excite them to assist in his 
massacre, prevented them from attempting to defend. Julian ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the people.of Alexandria. While he admitted, 
in the strongest terms, the guilt of George, he severely rebuked 
their violence and presumption in thus taking the law into their 
own hands, and the horrible inhumanity of tearing like dogs the 
bodies of men in pieces, and then presuming to lift up their blood¬ 
stained hands to the gods. He admitted that (heir indignation for 
their outraged temples and insulted gods might naturally madden 
them to just resentment; but they should have awaited the calm and 
deliberate course of justice, which would have exacted the due' 
punishment from the offender. Julian secured to himself part of 
the spoils of the murdered prelate. George had « splendid library, 
rich not merely in the writings of the Galileans, but, what Julian 
esteemed as infinitely more precious, the works of the Greek orators 
and philosophers. The firs* he would willingly have destroyed, 
the latter he commanded to be carefully reserved for his own 
use (2). 

In the place of George arose a more powerful adversary. Julian 
knew and dreaded the character of Athanasius, who, during these 
tumults, had quietly resumed his authority over the orthodox 
Christians of Alexandria. The general edict of Julian for the recall 
of all exiles contained po exception; and Athanasius availed himself 
of its protecting authority (3). Under his auspices, the church, 
even in these disastrous times, resumed its vigour. The Arians, 
terrified perhaps ny the hostility of the Pagans, hastened to reunite 
themselves to the church; and Julian heard, with bitter indignation, 

(l) Potrrautque miserandi homines ad crudele (2) Julian. Epist. ix, et x. 
mpplicium deroti Christianoruin adjumento dc- (3) Julian. Epiat. xxvi. p. 398- 
fendi, ni Georgii odio oraoea indiacret 4 flafra- 
lwnt. Ammian, Marvell,xxii. It. 

It. 


Hi, d(.iti> 


Atb.iu.i- 

siu>. 
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that some Pagan females had received baptism from Athanasius. 
Julian expressed his astonishment, not that Athanasius had returned 
from exile, but that he had dared to resume his see. He ordered 
him into instant banishment. He appealed, in a letter to the pre¬ 
fect, to the mighty Serapis, that if Athanasius, the enemy of the 
gods, was not expelled from the city before the calends of December, 
he should impose a heavy fine. “ By his influence the gods were 
brought into contempt; it would be belter, therefore, that ‘this 
most wicked Athanasius’ were altogether banished from Egypt.” 
To a supplication from the Christian inhabitants of the city in 
favour of Athanasius, he returned a sarcastic and contemptuous 
reply, reminding the people of Alexandria of their descent from 
Pagan ancestors, and of the greatness of the gods they worshipped, 
and expressing his astonishment that they should prefer the wor¬ 
ship of Jesus, the Word of God, to that of the Sun, the glorious 
and visible and eternal emblem of the Deity (1). 

In other parts, justified perhaps in their former excesses, or en¬ 
couraged to future acts of violence, by the impunity of the Alexan¬ 
drians, Paganism awoke, if not to make reprisals by conversion, at 
leastto take a bloody revenge on its Christian adversaries (2). The 
atrocious persecutions of the fanatic populace, in some of the cities 
of Syria, have already been noticed. The aged Mark of Arelhusa 
was, if not the most blameless, at least the victim of these cruellies, 
whose life ought to have been sanctified even by the rumour which 

Death of ascribed the preservation of Julian, when an infant, to the pious 
bishop. Mark was accused of having destroyed a temple; he was 
’summoned to rebuild it at his own expense. But Mark, with the 
virtues, inherited the primitive poverty of the Apostles; and, even 
if he had had the power, no doubt, would have resisted this de¬ 
mand (3). But the furious populace, according to Sozomen, men, 
women, and schoolboys, seized on the old man, and inflicted every 
torment which their inventive barbaritj*could suggest. The patience 
and calm temperament of the old man resisted and survived the 
cruelties (4). Julian is said to have expressed no indignation, and 
ordered no punishment. The praefect Sallust reminded him of the 
disgrace to which Paganism was exposed, by being thus put to 
shame by a feeble old man. 

cnurnThe The policy of Julian induced him to seek out every alliance which 
Juws - could strengthen the cause of Paganism against Christianity. Poly¬ 
theism courted an unnatural union with Judaism; their bond of 
connection was their coimnoU hatred to Christianity. It is not clear 
whether Julian was sufficiently acquainted with the writings of the 


(t) Julian. Epist. xi, p. 378. 

(2) Julian. Epist. x.p, 3T7. 

(3) Aecording to Theodoret, O TffOV 
•if uriCuuv T9 ofohoy youv %vu. 


J'ouvat, <r£ ira.v'TA fauvtti. E. H. iii. t. 

(4) Sozomen gives the most detailed account 
of this cruel scene, which was clearly a kind, of 
popular tumult, which the authorities in no way 
interfered to repress. E, H. v, 10. 
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Christians, distinctly to apprehend that they considered the final 
destruction of the Jewish temple to be one of the great prophecies 
on which their religion rested. The rebuilding of that temple was 
bringing, as it were, this question to direct issue 5 it was an ap¬ 
peal to God, whether he had or had not finally rejected the 
people of Israel, and admitted the Christians to all their great 
and exclusive privileges. At ail events, the elevation of Judaism 
was the depression of Christianity. It set the Old Testament, to 
which (he Christians appealed, in direct and hostile opposition to 
the New. • 

The profound interest awakened in the Jewish mind showed that 
they embraced, with eager fervour, this solemn appeal to Heaven. 

With the joy which animated the Jew, at this unexpected sum¬ 
mons to return to his native land, and to rebuild his fallen temple, 
mingled, no doubt, some natural feeling of triumph and of grati¬ 
fied animosity over the Christian. In every part of the empire the 
Jews awoke from their slumber of abasement and of despondency, 

It was not for them to repudiate the overtures of Paganisrp. The 
Emperor acknowledged their God, by the permission to build again awm. 1 ’!- 
the temple to his glory 5 and, if not as the sole and supreme God, 1,m 
yet his language affected a monotheistic tone, and they might in¬ 
dulge the fond hope that the re-eslablishment of the temple upon 
Mount Moriah might be preparatory to the final triumph of their 
faith, in the awe-struck veneration of the whole world ; the com¬ 
mencement of the Messiah's kingdom; the dawn of their long- 
delayed, but, at length, approaching millennium of empire and of 
religious supremacy. Those who could not contribute their personal 
labour devoted their wealth to the national work. The extent of 
their sacrifices, the eagerness of their hopes, rather belong to the 
province of Jewish history. But every precaution was taken to 
secure the uninterrupted progress of the work. It was not an affair 
of the Jewish nation, but #f the imperial government. It was en¬ 
trusted to the ruler of the province, as the delegate of the Emperor. 

Funds were advanced from the public treasury 5 and, if the Jews 
themselves, of each sex and of every age, took pride in hallowing 
their own hands by assisting in heaping up the holy earth, or 
hewing the stone to be employed in this sacred design; if they 
wrought their wealth into toofs of the precious metals, shovels and 
spades of silver, whi<jh were to become valued heirlooms, as con¬ 
secrated by this pious service, the Emperor seemed to lake a deep 
personal interest in the design, whidti was at once to immortalise 
his magnificence, and to assist his other glorious undertakings. 

The Jews, who acknowledged that it was not lawful to offer sacrifice 
except on that holy place, were to propitiate their God, during his , 
expedition into Persia $ and on his triumphant return from that 
region, he promised to unite with them in adoration in the re- 
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stored city and in the reconstructed fane or the great God of llw 
Jews ( 1 ). 

Judaism and Paganism had joined in this solemn adjuration, as it 
were, of the Deity. X heir vows were mel discomfiture and 
disappointment. The simple fact of the interruption of their labours, 
by an event, which the mass of mankind eouKI not but consider 
preternatural, even a* recorded by the Pagan historians, appeared, 
in the more excited and imaginative minds of the Christians, a 
miracle of Wie most terrific and appalling nature. Few, if any, of 
the Christians could have been eye-witnesses of the scene. The 
Christian world would have averted its face in horror from the 
impious design. The relation must, in the first instance, have come 
from the fears of the discomfited and affrighted workmen. The main 
fact is indisputable, that, as they dug down to the foundations, 
terrific explosions took place ; what seemed balls of fire burst forth ; 
the works were shattered to pieces; clouds of smoke and dust en¬ 
veloped the whole in darkness, broke only by the wild and fitful 
glare the flames. Agaiij the work was renewed by the obstinate 
zeal of the Jews 5 again they were repelled by this unseen and ir¬ 
resistible power, till they cast away their implements, and abandoned 
the work in humiliation and despair. How far natural causes, the 
ignition of the foul vapours, confined in the deeply excavated re¬ 
cesses of the hill of the temple, according to the recent theory, will 
account for the facts, as they are related in the simpler narrative of 
Marcellinus, may admit of some question; but the philosophy of the 
age, whether Heathen or Christian, was as unable as it was unwil¬ 
ling to trace such appalling events to the unvarying operations of 
nature ( 2 ). 

Christianity may‘have embellished this wonderful event, but Ju¬ 
daism and Paganism confessed by their terrors the prostration of 
their hopes. The work was abandoned ; and the Christians of later 
ages could appeal to the remains of the* shattered works and unfi¬ 
nished excavations, as the unanswerable sign of the divine wrath 
against their adversaries, as the public and miraculous declaration 
of God in favour of their insulted religion. 

But it was not as Emperor alone that the indefatigable Julian la¬ 
boured to overthrow the Christian rejigion. It was not by the pub¬ 
lic edict, the more partial favour shown to the adherents of Paga- 


(t) In his letter to the Jews, he calls the God 
of the Jews, xp h'ttmv j in his Theologic Frag¬ 
ment (p. 285.), C ©ioc. * 

(2) See M. Guizot's note on Gibbon, with my 
additional observations. There seems a strong 
distinction in point of credibility between mi¬ 
racles addressed to the terror and those which 
appeal to the calmer emotions of the mind, each 
as most of those recorded in the Gospel. The 
former, in the first place, are usually momentary, 
or, if prolonged, endure bnt a short time. But 
the passion of fear so completely unhinges and 


disorders the inii.1, as to deprive it of ull trust¬ 
worthy power of* observation or discrimination. 
In themselves, therefore, I should venture to 
conclude that terrific miracles, resting on hu¬ 
man testimony, are less credible than those of a 
less appalling nature. Though the other class 
of emotions, those of joy or gratitude, or reli¬ 
gious veneration, likewise disturb the equable 
and dispassionate state of mind requisite for cool 
reasoning, yet such miracles are in general both 
more calmly surveyed, and more permanent m 
their effects. 
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nism, the insidious disparagement of Christianity, by the depression 
•of its ministers and apostles, and the earnest elevation of Heathen¬ 
ism, to a moral code and an harmonious religion, with all the 
pomp of a sumptuous ritual; it was not in the council, or the camp, 
or the temple alone, that Julian stood forth as (he avowed antagonist 
of Christianity. He was ambitious, as a writer, of confuting its prin- Writings 
ciples and disproving its veracity: he passed in his closet the long of Joll0,, ' 
nights of the winter, and continued, during his Persian campaign, 
his elaborate work against the faith of Christ. He #eemed, as it 
were, possessed with an equal hatred of those wht>m he considered 
the two most dangerous enemies of the Roman empire, the Persians 
and the Christians. While oppressed by all the serious cares of or¬ 
ganising and moving such an army as might bring back the glorious 
days of Germanicus or of Trajan $ while his ambition contemplated 
nothing less than the permanent humiliation of the great Eastern 
rival of the empire ; his literary vanity found time for its exercise, 
and in all his visions of military glory and conquest, Julian never 
lost sight of his fame as an author (1). it is difficult to judge from Work 
the fragments of this work, selected for confutation after his death csmui 
by Cyril of Jerusalem, of the power, or even of the candour, shown mty ' 
by the imperial controversialist. But it appears to have been com¬ 
posed in a purely polemic spirit, with no lofty or comprehensive 
views of the real nature of the Christian religion, no tine and phi¬ 
losophic perception of that which in the new faith had so powerfully 
and irresistibly occupied the whole soul of man $ with no conscious¬ 
ness of the utter inefficiency of the cold and incoherent Pagan 
mysticism, which he endeavoured to substitute for the Gospel. 

But, at least, this was a grave and serious employment. What¬ 
ever might be thought of his success as a ^religious disputant, 
there was no loss of dignity in the Emperor condescending to en¬ 
lighten his subjects on such momentous questions. But, when he m.m,- 
slooped to be the satirist <fr the inhabitants of a city which had ri- p0 *" 1 ’ 
diculed his philosophy and rejected his religion, the finest and 
most elegant irony, the keenest and most delicate wit, would scarce¬ 
ly have justified this compromise of the imperial majesty. But, 
in the Misopogon—the apology for his philosophic beard—Julian 
mingled the coarseness of th^Cynic with the bitterness of personal 
indignity. The vulgar ostentation of his own filthiness, the de¬ 
scription of the vertpin which peopled his thick beard, ill accord 
with the philosophic? superiority with which Julian rallies the love 
of amusement and gaiety among his subjects of Antioch. Their 
follies were at least more graceful and humane than this rude pe¬ 
dantry. There is certainly much felicity of sarcasm, doubtless 
much justice, in his animadversions on the dissolute manners, the 

ft) Julioim* Augustus septem libros in expedition? PartbicA adversum Christum evrtrouit 
Hieronyvn Oprr Kpist l*x 
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ingratitude for his liberality, the dislike of his severe justice, the 
insolence of their contempt for his ruder manners, throughout the 
Misopogon.$ but it lowers Julian from a follower of Plato, to a 
coarse imitator of Diogenes; it exhibits him as borrowing the worst 
part of the Christian monkish character, the disregard of the de¬ 
cencies and civilities of life, without the high and visionary en¬ 
thusiasm, or the straining after superiority to the low cares and 
pursuits of the world. It was singular to hear a Grecian sophist, 
for such was undoubtedly the character of Julian’s writings, ex¬ 
tolling the barbarians, the Celts and Germans, above the polished 
inhabitants of Greece and Syria. 

j.iiun arts Paganism followed with faithful steps, and with eager hopes, the 
(“fp™ career of Julian on the brilliant outset of his Persian campaign. 
dluoIT" S° me °f the Syrian cities through which he passed, Balne and 
Hierapolis, and Carrh®, seemed to enter into his views, and en¬ 
deavoured, with incense and sacrifice, to propitiate the gods of 
Julian ( 1 ). For the last lime the Etruscan haruspices accompanied 
a Roman Emperor-, but by a singular fatality, their adverse inter¬ 
pretation of the signs of heaven was disdained, and Julian followed 
the advice of the philosophers, who coloured their predictions 
with the bright hues of the Emperor’s ambition (2). 

Dr.itti of The death of Julian did greater honour to his philosophy. We 
lubao. may reject as in itself improbable, and as resting on insufficient 
authority, the bitter sentence ascribed to him when he received his 
fatal wound. “Thou hast conquered, O Galilean (3).” He com¬ 
forted his weeping friends 5 he expressed liis readiness to pay the 
debt of nature, and his joy that the purer and belter part of his 
being was so soon to be released from the gross and material body. 
“The gods of heaven sometimes bestow an early death as the best 
reward of the most pious.” His conscience uttered no reproach ; 
he had administered the empire with moderation, firmness and 
* clemency 5 he had repressed the licence bf public manners 5 he had 
met danger with firmness. His prescient spirit had long informed 
him that he should fall by the sword. And he thanked the ever¬ 
lasting deity that he thus escaped the secret assassination, the slow 
and wasting disease, the ignominious death; and departed from the 
world in the midst of his glory and prosperity. “ It is equal cowar¬ 
dice to seek death before our lime, and to attempt to avoid it when 
our lime is come.” His calmness was only disturbed by the intel¬ 
ligence of the loss of a friend. He who despised his own death 
lamented that of another. Htf reproved the distress of his atten¬ 
dants, declaring that it was humiliating to mourn over a prince 
already reconciled to the heavens and to the stars; and thus calmly 

J) Julian. Epfet. «vii. p. 399. Amm. Marc. (3) Nivijchkac, F ixKiha.lt. Theodoret. Ui,t. 
/»\ w >'*• 25. 
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discoursing with the philosophers Priscus and Maximus on the 
metaphysics of (he soul, expired Julian, the philosopher and Em¬ 
peror ( 1 ). 

Julian died, perhaps happily for his fame. Perilous as his situa¬ 
tion was, he might still have extricated himself by his military 
skill and courage, and eventually succeeded in his conflict with the 
Persian empire; he rnjght have dictated terms to Sapor, far dif¬ 
ferent from those which the awe of his name and the vigorous or¬ 
ganisation of ids army, even after his death, extorted hpm the pru¬ 
dent Persian. But in his other,his intern j1 conflict, Julian could 
have obtained no victory, even at the price of rivers of blood shed 
in persecution, and perhaps civil wars, throughout the empire. He 
might have arrested the fall of the empire, but that of Paganism 
was beyond the power of man ( 2 ). The invasion of arms may be 
resisted or repelled, the silent and profound encroachments of opi¬ 
nion and religious sentiment will not retrograde. Already there 
had been ominous indications that the temper of Julian would 
hardly maintain its more moderate policy ; nor would Christianity 
in that age have been content with opposing him with passive cou¬ 
rage ; the insulting fanaticism of the violent, no less than the stub¬ 
born contumacy of the disobedient, would have goaded him by 
degrees to severer measures. The whole empire would have been 
rent by civil dissensions •, the bold adventurer would scarcely have 
been wanting, who, either from ambition or enthusiasm, would 
have embraced the Christian cause; and the pacific spirit of ge¬ 
nuine Christianity, its high notions of submission to civil authority, 
would scarcely, generally or constantly, have resisted the lempta** 
tion of resuming its seal upon the throne. Julian could not have 
subdued Christianity, without depopulating UkC empire 5 nor con¬ 
tested with it the sovereignly of the world, without danger to him¬ 
self and to the civil authority; nor yielded, without the disgrace 
and bitterness of failure. He who stands across the peaceful stream 
of progressive opinion, by his resistance maddens it to an irre¬ 
sistible torrent, and is either swept away by it at once, or diverts it 
over the whole region in one devastating deluge (3). 


(1) Aram. Marc. ibid. Even tlie Christians, at 
a somewhat later period, did jtistirc lo the youl 
qualities of Julian. The character drawn by the 
Pagan, Aurelius Victor, is adopted by Pruden- 
tius, who kindles into unusual vigour. Cupido 
laudis immoditj;; cultus nutninlun superstitiosus: 
audax plus, quara iinpcratoreiti decet, cui salus 
propria cum semper ad secuntateui omnium, 
inaxmtd in hello, conservauda est. Epit. p, 228 

Ductoi fortiisimus armis; 
('.nnditor et legum celebrmnms, ore mnnuquc 
(ainsultor patrlifi, sed non cmuultoi liabendir 
Krligioms, amaus ter centum nillha Divnm ; 
I'erQdut tile Deo, sed non et perfldus orhi. 

Apoth. 43 o 

(2) Julian’s attempt to restore Paganism was 


like that of Rienai to restore the liberties of 
Home. 

(3) Tbeodoret describes tho rejoicings at An¬ 
tioch on the news of ihe death of Julian. There 
svcie not only festal dancings in the churches 
and the cemeteries of the martyrs, hut in the 
theatres they celebrated the triumph of tho 
cr^ss, and mocked at his vaticinations. 

H Avrio%co wexic <rn» ixn'rou 
/utju*8»xut» opayvv, J'xflcoBotyictt i?rt- 
vthti xtLt vttvtiyvpti( Ktii ov f*lv ov iv 
TatJc ix.Khvo-ia.it ifrigtuov kili to 7c f*a.g- 

t Cpm maxsI xxi iv <to7c fricwpoir 

Taw OTAUgOV T»v VlftBV KAI 

to7c Ixtivou fAAvrtbpvaoiv itriTatafov- 
E.H.iii. 27. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

VALBNTINIAH AMI) VALBNS. 


i.ament. It * s singular lo hear Ihe Pagans taking up, in Iheir allered po¬ 

st,. ^ or siiion, the arguments of the Christians. The extinction oflhe family 
1 ",t the" 8 of Constantine was a manifest indication of the divine displeasure 
at the abandonment of Paganism (1). But this was the calmer con¬ 
clusion of less recent sorrow and disappointment. The immediate 
expression of Pagan regret was a bitter and reproachful complaint 
against the ingratitude of the gods, who made so bad a return for 
the zealous services of Julian. “Was this the reward for so many 
victims, so many prayers, so much incense, so much blood, shed 
on the altar, by night as well as by day. Julian, in his profuse and 
indiscriminate piety, had< neglected no deity ; he had worshipped 
all who lived in the tradition of the poets,—fathers and children, 
gods and goddesses, superior and subordinate deities; and they, 
instead of hurling their thunderbolts and lightnings, and ail the ar¬ 
moury of Heaven, against the hostile Persians, had thus basely 
abandoned their sacred charge. The new Salmoneus, the more 
impious Lycurgus, the senseless image of a man (such were the 
appellations with which the indignant rhetorician alluded to Con¬ 
stants), who had waged implacable warfare with the gods, 
"quenched the sacred fires, trampled on the altars, closed or de¬ 
molished or profaned the temples, or alienated them to loose com- 
panions,—this man had been permitted to pollute the earth for 
fifty years, and then departed by the ordinary course of nature; 
while Julian, with all his piety, and ap his glory, had only given 
to the world a hasty glimpse of his greatness, and suddenly de¬ 
parted from their unsatisfied sight (2).” But, without regarding 
the vain lamentations of Paganism, Christianity calmly resumed its 
r.iiBn oi ascendancy. The short reign of Jovian sufficed for its re-establish- 
ment; and, as yet, it exacted no revenge for its sufferings and de- 
gradation under Julian ( 3 ). The character of the two brothers who 
succeeded to the empire, Valenlinian and Valens, and their re- 

Vslens. 

(1) Lilian, pro Teuiplis, li. 184. which seems best lo bun " Ad Jovian, p. 81., ed 

(2) Libamus insults, m this passage, the cor- Dindorf. He proceeds lo nssert, that the general 
ship of the dead man, whose sarcophagus (he piety will be increased by the rivalry of diffc- 
seerns to allude to the pix or consecrated box in rent religions. "The Deity does not demand 
which the sacramental symbol of our Saviour's uniformity of faith.” He touches on the evils 
body was enclosed) is introduced into tbe which had arisen out of religions factions, and 
xAnpoc of the gods. Mnnod. in Jnliau. i. p. 509. ur S 0S * , “ n t0 P erm,t supplications to ascend to 

(3) Themistius praises highly the toleration Heaven from all parts of the empire for his pros- 
of Jovian. Thy law, and that of God, is eternal perous Teign. He praises him, however, for snp 
and unchangeable, that which leaves the soul of pressing magic and Goctie sacrifices. 

every man free to follow that form of religion 
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ligious policy, were widely at variance. VaJentinian ascended the 
throne with the fame of having rejected the favour of Julian, and 
the prospects of military distinction, for the sake of his religion. 

He had withdrawn from the army rather than offer even question¬ 
able adoration to standards decorated with the symbols of idolatry. 

But Vnlentinfan was content to respect those rights of conscience 
which he had so courageously asserted. • 

The Emperor of the West maintained a calm and uninterrupted A D 
toleration, which incurred the reproach of indifference from the J r °y a r j‘ p 1 2 3 ^" 
Christian parly, but has received the respectful hofnageof the Pa- mao 
gan historian (1). The immunities and the privileges of the Pagan 
priesthood were confirmed (2); the riles of divination were permit¬ 
ted, if performed without malicious intent (3). The prohibition of 
midnight sacrifices, which seemed to be required by the public 
morals, threatened to deprive the Greeks of their cherished mys¬ 
teries. Praetextalus, then proconsul of Acliaia, the head of the 
Pagan pari), a ma‘n of high and unblemished character, repre¬ 
sented to the Emperor that these riles ,wer® necessary to the existence 
of the Greeks. The law was relaxed in their favour, on the coudi- 
lion or their strict adherence to ancient usage. In Rome, the vestal 
virgins maintained their sanctity; the altar of Victory, restored by 
Julian, preserved its place; a military guard protected the temples 
Irom insult, but a tolerant as well as prudent provision, forbade 
the employment of Christian soldiers on this service ( 4 ). On the 
other hand, Valentinian appears to have retracted some of the lavish 
endowments conferred by Julian on the Heathen temples. These l, 1w , „f 
estates were re-incorporated with the private treasure of the sove- 
reign ( 5 ). At a later period or his reign, there must have been 
some general prohibition of animal sacrifice; Ihe Pagan worship 
was restricted to the offering of incense to the gods (6). But ac¬ 
cording to the expression ofLibanius, they dared not execute this 
law in Rome, so fatal would it have been considered to the welfare 
of the empire ( 7 ). 

Valens, in the East, as Valentinian, in the West, allowed perfect i*ros« tu 
freedom to the public ritual of Paganism. But both in the East and 
in the West, the persecution against magic and unlawful divination 
told with tremendous force against the Pagan cause. It was the 
more fatal, because it was not openly directed against the religion, 
but against practices|denouneed as criminal, and believed to be 
real, by the general sentiment of mankind, and prosecuted by that 


(1) Ammidnus Marcdlmus I. xxx, e. 3. 

Testes sunt leges a me in exordio imperil mei 

d«l;c, quibus umeuique quod amino iinbibisset, 
• nlendi libera facultastributa cst. Cod. Theod’ 
1. ix, til. 16.1. 9. 

(2) Cod. Theod. xu. j. 60. 75. 

(3) Cod. Theod. ix. tg. 9 
(1) Cod. ITiofid, xvi. J. |. 


(5; Cod. Tbeod, x. 1. 8. The law reads at. if 
it werr a more general and indiscriminate con¬ 
fiscation. 

(6) l.ib. pro Templis, vii. |> 183., ed Reishe, 
This arose out of some recent and pceuliar «ir- 
eumstantes. 

(7) l.ihan. vn). ii. p. jgo. 
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fierce animosity which is engendered by fear. Some compassion 
might be felt for innocent victims, supposed to be unjustly impli¬ 
cated in such charges; the practice of extorting evidence or con¬ 
fession by torture, might be revolting, to those especially who 
looked back with pride and with envy to the boasted immunity of 
all Roman citizens from such cruellies; but where strong suspicion 
of guilt prevailed, the public feeling would ratify the stern sentence 
of the law against such delinquents; the magician or the witch 
would passjo execution amid the universal abhorrence. The noto¬ 
rious connection of any particular religious party with such dreaded 
and abominated proceedings, particularly if proved by the convic¬ 
tion of a considerable majority of the condemned from their ranks, 
would tend to depress the religion itself. This sentiment was not 
altogether unjust. Paganism had, as it were, in its desperation, 
thrown itself upon the inextinguishable superstition of the human 
mind. The more the Pagans were depressed, the hope of regaining 
their lost superiority, the desire of vengeance, would induce them 
to seize on every method of,awing or commanding the minds of 
their wavering votaries. Nor were those who condescended to these 
arts, or those who in many cases claimed the honours annexed to 
such fearful powers, only the bigoted priesthood, or mere itinerant 
traders in human credulity, the high philosophic parly, which had 
gained such predominant influence during the reign of Julian, now 
wielded the terrors and incurred the penalties of these dark and 
forbidden practices. It is impossible to read their writings without 
remarking a boastful display of intercourse with supernatural 
agents, which to the Christian would appear an illicit communion 
with malignant spirits. This was not indeed magic, but it was the 
groundwork of it. ‘The theurgy, or mysterious dealings of the Pla¬ 
tonic philosopher with the daemons or still higher powers, was 
separated by a thin and imperceptible distinction from Goelic or 
unlawful enchantment. Divination, indeed, or the foreknowledge 
of futurity by different arts, was an essential part of the Greek and 
Roman religion. But divination had, in Greece at least, withdrawn 
from ils public office. It had retired from the silenced oracles of 
Delphi or Dodona. The gods, rebuked, according to the Christian, 
offended, according to the Pagan, «had withdrawn their presence. 
In Rome the Etruscan soothsayers, as part of Ihe great national 
ceremonial, maintained their place, and to late period preserved 
their influence over the public mind. But, in general, it was only 
in secret, and to ils peculiar favourites, lhat the summoned or 
spontaneous deity revealed the secrets of futurity; it was by the 
dream, or the privale omen, the sign in the heavens, vouchsafed 
only to the initiate, or the direct inspiration ; or, if risked, it was 
by the secret, mysterious, usually the nocturnal rite, that the re¬ 
luctant God was compelled to disclose the course of fate. 
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The persecutions orValcntinian in Rome were directed against cruelty «i 
magical ceremonies. The Pagans, who remembered the somewhat 
ostentatious lenity and patience of Julian on the public tribunal, 
might contrast the more than inexorable, the inquisitorial and san¬ 
guinary, justice of the Christian Valentinian, even in ordinary 
cases, with the benignant precepts of his religion. But justice with 
Valentinian, in all cases, more particularly in these persecutions, 
degenerated into savage tyranny. The Emperor kept two fierce 
bears by his own chamber, to which the miserable criminals were 
thrown in his presence, while the unrelenting Valentinian listened 
with ferocious delight to their groans. One of these animals, as a 
reward for his faithful service to the state, received his freedom, 
and was let loose into his native forest (1). 

Maximin, the representative of Valentinian at Rome, adminis- Trials,,, 
lered the laws with all the vindictive ferocity, but without the wm.,'"!- 
severe dignity, of his imperial master. Maximin was of an obscure ,Q ‘" 
and barbarian family, settled in Pannonia. He had attained the 
government of Corsica and Sardinia, and Subsequently ofTuscany. 

He was promoted in Rome to the important office of superintendent 
of the markets of the city. During the illness of Olybius, the pre¬ 
fect of Rome, the supreme judicial authority had been delegated to 
Maximin. Maximin was himself rumoured to have dabbled in ne¬ 
cromantic arts, and lived in constant terror of accusation till re¬ 
leased by the death of his accomplice. This rumour may create a 
suspicion that Maximin was, at least at the time at which the accu¬ 
sation pointed, a Pagan. The Paganism of a large proportion of 
his victims is more evident. The first trial over which Maximin 
presided was a charge made by Chiton, vicar o^the prefects, and 
his wife, Maximia, against three obscure persons for attempting 
their lives by magical arls : of these, one was a soothsayer (2). 

Cruel tortures extorted fron§ these miserable men a wild siring of 
charges at once against persons of the highest rank and of the basest 
degree. All had tampered with unlawful arls, and mingled up with 
them the crimes of murder, poisoning, and adultery. A general 
charge of magic hung over the whole city. Maximin poured these 
dark rumours into the greedy ear of Valentinian, and obtained the 
authority which he coveted, ffir making a strict inquisition into 
these offences, forexacting evidence by torture from men of every 
rank and station, andffor condemning them to a barbarous and 
ignominious death. The crime of snagic was declared of equal 
enormity with treason; the rights of Roman citizenship, and the 
special privileges granted by the imperial edicts, were suspend- 

(l) The Christians did not escape these legal rions of three towns to be put to death, in a 
murders, constantly perpetrated by the orders remonstrance agrinst their execution, it was 
el Valentinian. In Milan, the place where three stated that they would be worshipped us mar- 
obscure victims were buried, was railed ad In- tyis by the Christians. Amm. Marc, ixvii. 7 
uocentcs Whrn he had condemned the decu- (2) llaruspex. 
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ed (1); neither the person of senator nor dignitary was sacred 
against the scourge or the rack. The powers of this extraordinary 
commission were exercised with the utmost latitude and most im¬ 
placable severity. Anonymous accusations were received; Maximin 
was understood to have declared that no one should be esteemed 
innocent whom he chose to find guilty. But the details of this per¬ 
secution belong to our history only as far as they relate to religion. 
On general grounds, it may be inferred, that the chief brunt of this 
sanguinary persecution fell on the Pagan party. Magic, although, 
even at that time, perhaps, the insatiate curiosity about the future, 
the indelible passion for supernatural excitement, even more cri¬ 
minal designs, might betray some few professed Christians into this 
direct treason against their religion, was a crime which, in general, 
would have been held in dread and abhorrence by the members of 
the church. In the laws it is invariably denounced as a Pagan 
crime. The aristocracy of Rome were the chief victims of Maximin’s 
cruelly, and in this class, till its final extinction, waslheslronghold 
of Paganism. It is notastuming too much influence to the Christia¬ 
nity of that age, to consider the immoralities and crimes, the adulte¬ 
ries and the poisonings, which were mingled up with these charges 
of magic, as the vestiges of the old unpuritied Roman manners. 
The Christianity of that period ran into the excess of monastic asce¬ 
ticism, for which the enthusiasm, to judge from the works of St. 
Jerom, was at its height; and this violation of nature had not yet 
produced its remote but apparently inevitable consequence—disso¬ 
luteness of morals. In almost every case recorded by the historian 
may be traced indications of Pagan religious usages. A soothsayer, 
as it has appeared, was involved in the first criminal charge. While 
his meaner accomplices were beaten to death by straps loaded with 
lead, the judge having bound himself by an oath that they should 
neither die by fire nor steel, the soothsayer, to whom he had made 
no such pledge, was burned alive. The affair of Hymetlius betrays 
the same connection with the ancient religion. Hymettius had been 
accused, seemingly without justice, of malversation in his office 
of proconsul of Africa, in the supplies of corn to the metropolis. A 
celebrated soothsayer (haruspex), named Ainantius, was charged 
with offering sacrifices, by the command of Hymettius, with some 
unlawful or treasonable design. Amantius resisted the torture with 
unbroken courage, but among his papers vas found a writing of 
Hymettius, of which one p$rt contained bitter invectives against 
the avaricious and cruel Yalentinian; the other implored him, by 
sacrifices, to induce the gods to mitigate the anger of both the 
Emperors. Amantius suffered capital punishment. A youth named 
Lollianiis, convicted of inconsiderately copying a book of magic 


(0.1nri- prw, fl (hrnrum arbitri*. A mm. Mart. 
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incantations, and condemned to exile, had the rashness to appeal to 
ttye Emperor, and suffered death. Lollianus was the son of Lam- 
padius, formerly prsefect of Rome (1), and, for his zeal for the res¬ 
toration of the ancient buildings, and his vanity in causing his own 
name to be inscribed on them, was called the Lichen. Larnpadius, 
was probably a Pagan. The leader of that parly, Praetextalus, 
whose unimpeachable character maintained the universal respect 
of all parties, was the head of a deputation to the Emperor (2), en¬ 
treating him dial the punishment might be proportionate to the 
offences, and claiming for the senatorial order Ihqir immemorial 
exemption from the unusual and illegal application of torture. On 
the whole, this relentless and sanguinary inquisition into the crime 
of magic, enveloping in one dreadful proscription a large propor¬ 
tion of the higher orders of Rome and of the West, even if not 
directly, must, incidentally, have weakened the cause of Paganism-, 
connected it in many minds with dark and hateful practices; and 
altogether increasedjhe deepening animosity against it. 

In the East, the fate of Paganism was still more adverse. There , Ilt , lc 
is strong ground for supposing that life rebellion of Procopius was 
connected with the revival of Julian’s parly. It was assiduously copiu». ” 
rumoured abroad that Procopius had been designated as his sue- A ' 3o5 ' 
cessor by the expiring Julian. Procopius, before the soldiery, pro¬ 
claimed himself the relative and heir of Julian (3). The astrologers 
bad predicted the elevation of Procopius to the greatest height—of 
empire, as his partisans fondly hoped,—of misery, as the ingenious 
seers expounded the meaning of their oracle after his death (4). 

The Pagan and philosophic parly were more directly and cxclu-. 
sively implicated in the fatal event, which was disclosed to the 
trembling Valens at Antioch, and brought as vyde and relentless 
desolation on the East as the cruelly of Maximin on the West. It *>. 3 s». 
was mingled up with treasonable designs against the throne and the 
life of the Emperor. The iwagical ceremony of divination, which 
was denounced before Valens, was Pagan throughout all its dark 
and mysterious circumstances (5). The tripod on which the con¬ 
spirators performed their ill-omened riles was modelled after that 
at Delphi; it was consecrated by magic songs and frequent and 
daily ceremonies, according to the established ritual. The house 
where the rite was held was pufified by incense; a kind of charger 


(1) Tillemont thinks Lampadnf to hare been 
a Christian-, but his reasons are to me incon¬ 
clusive. 

(2) Ainm. Marc, xxvii. 1 etc. 

i3) Amin. Mart. xxvi. 6 

(4) SeeLe Beau, ni. p. 250. 

* Clo-Tt avfiv fay Itti f*i( /ntyirtAie 
ifX*i; yvapirQtvrav, *v fa fttytBti rite 
ri/fiitpapcic yyyio'Batt J'lXfuiftOftpav . He 
was deceived by the Genethliori, fin--. Nyss. de 
Fato, 


(5) Philostorgius describes it as a prediction 
of theGentilc oracles. Tesv EaXmvixwv XP* 
fnpiuy. I,ib. viii. c. IS. 

I cannot but suspect that the prohibition of 
sacrifice mentioned by Li ban ms, which seems 
contrary to the general policy of the brothers, 
and was but partially carried into execution, 
may have been connected with these transac¬ 
tions 
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made of mixed metals was placed upon the altar, around the rim of 
which were letters at certain intervals. The officiating diviner wore 
the habit of a Heathen priest, the linen garments, sandals, and a 
fillet wreathed round his head, and held a sprig of an auspicious 
plant in his hand; he chanted the accustomed hymn to Apollo, (he 
god of prophecy. The divination was performed by a ring running 
round on a slender thread and. pointing to certain letters, which 
formed an oracle in heroic verse, like those of Delphi. The fatal 
prophecy then pointed to the three first and the last letters of a 
name, like TheoAorus as Ihe fated successor of Yalens. 

Among the innumerable victims to the fears and the vengeance 
of Yalens, whom the ordinary prisons were not capacious enough 
to contain, those who either were, or were suspected of having been 
entrusted with the fatal secret, were almost all the chiefs of the 
philosophic parly. Hilary of Phrygia, with whom is associated, by 
one historian, Patricius of Lydia, and Andronicus of Caria, all men 
of the most profound learning (1), and skilled, in divination, were 
those who had been consulted on that unpardoned and unpardonable 
offence, the enquiring foe rtame of the successor to the reigning 
sovereign. They were, in fact, the conductors of the magic cere¬ 
mony, and on their confession betrayed the secret circumstances of 
the incantation. Some, among whom appears the name of Iam- 
blichus, escaped by miracle from torture and execution (2). Libanius 
himself (it may be observed, as evidence how closely rnagic and 
philosophy were mingled up together in the popular opinion) had 
already escaped with difficulty two charges of unlawful practices (3)} 
on this occasion, to the general surprise, he had the same good 
fortune : either the favour or the clemency of the Emperor, or 
some interest with the general accusers of his friends, exempted 
him from Ihe common peril. Of those whose sufferings are re¬ 
corded, Pasiphilus resisted the extremity of torture rather than give 
evidence against an innocent man : that man was Eutropius, who 
held the rank of proconsul of Asia. Simonides, though but a 
youth, was one of the most austere disciples of philosophy. He 
boldly admitted that he was cognisant of the dangerous secret, but 
he kept it undivulged. Simonides was judged worthy of a more- 
barbarous death than the rest; ho was condemned to bo burned 
aliva; and the martyr of philosophy calmly ascended the funeral 
pile. The fate of Maximus, since the death of Julian, had been 
marked with strange vicissitude. With Prisicus, on the accession of 
Valenlinian, he was summoued before the imperial tribunal; the 
blameless Priscus was dismissed, but Maximus, who, according to 
his own friends, had displayed, during the life of Julian, a pomp 
and luxuriousncss unseemly in a philosopher, was sent back to 

(lj Zosimus, iv 15 (3) Vit. i. 114. 

(2) Sec Zonaras, 13. U 
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'Ephesus and amerced in a heavy fine, utterly disproportioned to 
philosophic poverty. The fine was mitigated, but, in its diminished 
amount, exacted by cruel tortures. Maximus, in his agony, en¬ 
treated his wife to purchase poison to rid him of his miserable life. 
The wife obeyed, but insisted on taking the first draught: — she 
drank, expired, and Maximus—declined to drink. He was so for¬ 
tunate as to attract the notice of Clearchus, pjroconsul of Asia 5 he 
was released from his bonds 5 rose in wealth and influence, re¬ 
turned to Constantinople; and resumed his former stot$. The fatal 
secret had been communicated to Maximus. He had the wisdom, 
his partisans declared the prophetic fpresight, to discern the peril¬ 
ous consequences of the treason. He predicted the speedy death of 
himself and of all who were in possession of the secret. He added, 
it is said, a more wonderful oracle; that the Emperor himself would 
soon perish by a strange death, and not even find burial. Maximus 
was apprehended and carried to Antioch. After a hasty trial, in 
which he confessed^his knowledge of the oracle, but declared that 
he esteemed it unworthy of a philosopher to divulge a secret en¬ 
trusted to him by his friends, he waS lak*en back to Ephesus, and 
there executed with all the rest of his party who were implicated in 
the conspiracy. Fcslus, it is said, who presided over the execution, 
was haunted in after life by a vision of Maximus dragging him to 
judgment before the infernal deities ( 1 ). Though a despiser of the 
gods, a Christian, he was compelled by his terrors to sacrifice to the 
Eumenides, the avengers of blood 5 and having so done, he fell 
down dead. So completely did the cause of the Pagan deities appear 
involved with that of the persecuted philosophers. 

JNor was this persecution without considerable influence on the 
literature of Greece. So severe an inquisilioiwwas instituted into 
the possession of magical books, that, in order to justify their 
sanguinary proceedings, vast heaps of manuscripts relating to law 
and general literature were publicly burned, as if they contained 
unlawful matter. Many men of letters throughout the East, in 
their terror destroyed their whole libraries, lest some innocent or 
unsuspected work should be seized by the ignorant or malicious 
informer, and bring them unknowingly within the relentless pe¬ 
nalties of the law ( 2 ). From this period, philosophy is almost ex¬ 
tinct, and Paganism, in the East, drags on its silent and inglorious 
existence, deprived of its literary aristocracy, and opposing only 
the inert resistance #f habit to the triumphant energy of Chris¬ 
tianity. • 

Arianism, under the influence of Valcns, maintained its ascen¬ 
dancy in the East. Throughout the whole of that division of the 

(O Eunap. Vit. Maxim. Amin. Marc. xxix. lium exurerenl libraria omnia; tantus universes 

(2) Amm. Marcell. xxix. 1. hide factum est invaserat terror, xxix.2. CompareUeyne, note on 
per Oricntale9 provinces, ut omnes metu sinii- Zosimus. 
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empire, the two forms of Christianity still subsisted in irrecon¬ 
cilable hostility. Almost every city had two prelates, each at the 
head of his separate communion; the one, according to the powers 
or the numbers of his party, assuming the rank and title of the 
legitimate bishop, and looking down, though with jealous animo¬ 
sity, on his factious rival. During the life of Athanasius the see of 
Alexandria remained faithful to the Trinitarian doctrines. For a 
short period, indeed, the prelate was obliged to retire, duiing 
what is called his fifth exile, to the tomb of his father, but he was 
speedily welcomed back by the acclamations of his followers, and 
the baffled imperial authority acquiesced in his peaceful rule till 
his decease. But at his death, five years afterwards, were renewed 
a ». S73 . the old scenes of discord and bloodshed. Palladius, the prsefect of 
Egypt, received the imperial commission to install the Arian pre¬ 
late, Lucius, on the throne of Alexandria- Palladius was a Pagan, 
and the Catholic writers bitterly reproach their rivals with this 
monstrous alliance. It was rumoured that the Pagan population 
welcomed the Arian prelate with hymns of gralulalion as the friend 
of the god Serapis, as IhS restorer of his worship. 
a, i). 3 tq In Constantinople, Valens had received baptism from Eudoxus, 
the aged Arian prelate of that see. Sacerdotal iniluencc once ob¬ 
tained over the feeble mind of Yalens, was likely to carry him to 
any extreme; yet, on the other hand, he might be restrained and 
overawed by calm and dignified resistance. In general, therefore, 
he might yield himself up as an instrument to the passions, jealou¬ 
sies, and persecuting violence of his own parly; while he might have 
recourse to violence to place Demophilus on the episcopal throne 
of Constantinople, he might be awed into a more tolerant and 
equitable tone by the eloquence and commanding character of 
Basil. It is unjust to load the memory of Yalens with the most 
atrocious crime which has been charged upon him by the vindic¬ 
tive exaggeration of his triumphant religious adversaries. As a 
deputation of eighty Catholic ecclesiastics of Constantinople were 
returning from Nicomedia, the vessel was burned, llie crew look to 
the boat, the ecclesiastics perished to a man. As no one escaped to 
tell the tale, and the crew, if accomplices, were not likely to accuse 
themselves, we may fairly doubt the assertion that orders had been 
secretly issued by Valens to perpetftle (his wanton barbarity. 
w“* 5 h“n ^he memorable interview with Saint Basil, as it is related by 
the Catholic party, displays, if the weakness,certainly the patience 
and toleration, of the sovereign—ii the uncompromising firmness 
of the prelate, some of that leaven of pride with which he is taunted 
by Jerome. 

During his circuit through the Asiatic provinces, the Emperor 
approached the city of Caesarea in Cappadocia. Modeslus, the vio¬ 
lent and unscrupulous favourite of Yalens, was sent before, to per- 
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suade the bishop to submit to tho religion or the Emperor. Basil 
was inflexible. “ Know you not,” said the offended officer, “ that 
I have power to strip you of all your possessions, to banish you, to 
deprive you of life?” “He,” answered Basil, “who possesses 
nothing can lose nothing*, ail you can take from me is the wretched 
garments I wear, and the few books, which are my only wealth. 
As to exile, the earth is the Lord’s; every where it will be my 
country, or ralher my place of pilgrimage. Death will be a mercy; 
it will but admit me into life: long have I been dead to (bis world.” 
Modcslus expressed his surprise at this unusual tone of intrepid 
address. “You have never, then,” replied the prelate, “ conversed 
before with a bishop ? ” Modcslus returned to his master. “ Vio¬ 
lence will be the only course with this man, who is neither to be 
appalled by menaces nor won by blandishments.” But the emperor 
shrunk from violent measures. His humbler supplication confined 
itself to the admission of Arians into the communion of Basil 5 but 
he implored in vain* The Emperor mingled with the crowd of un¬ 
distinguished worshippers; but he was s<^ impressed by the solem¬ 
nity of the Catholic service, the deep and full chanting of the psalms, 
the silent adoration of the people, the order and the majesty, by the 
calm dignity of thebishop and of his attendantclergy, which appeared 
11101 e like the serenity of angels than the busy scene of mortal men, 
that, awe struck and overpowered, he scarcely ventured to approach 
to make Ins offering. The clergy stood irresolute, whether they wero 
to receive it from the infectious hand of an Arian; Basil,'at length, 
while the trembling Emperor leaned for support on an attendant 
priest, condescended to advance and accept the oblation. But neither 
supplications, nor bribes, nor threats, could induce the bishop to 
admit the sovereign to the communion. In a personal interview, 
instead of convincing the bishop, Valens was so overpowered by the 
eloquence of Basil, as to bestow an endowment on the church for the 
use of the poor. A scene of mingled intrigue and asserted miraclo 
ensued. The exile of Basil was determined, but the mind of Valens 
was alarmed by the dangerous illness of his son. The prayers of Basil 
were said to have restored the youth to life ; but a short lime after, 
having been baptized bv Arian hands, he relapsed and died. Basil 
however maintained his place apd dignity to the end (1). 

But the fate ot Valens drew on; it was followed by the first per¬ 
manent establishment of the barbarians within the frontiers of the 
ltoman empire. Chriftiamty now began to assume a new and im¬ 
portant function, that assimilation and union between the conque¬ 
rors and the conquered, which prevented the total extinction of the 
Roman civilisation, and the oppression of Europe, by complete and 
almost hopeless barbarism. However Christianity might have div 
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turbed the peace, and therefore, in some degree, the stability of the' 
empire, by the religious factions which distracted the principal ci¬ 
ties 5 however that foreign principle of celibacy, which had now 
become completely identified with it, by withdrawing so many ac¬ 
tive and powerful minds into the cloister or the hermitage, may 
have diminished the civil energies, and even have impaired the mi¬ 
litary forces of the empire (1), yet the enterprising and victorious 
religion amply repaid those injuries by its influence in remodelling 
the new state of society. If treacherous to the interests of the Ro¬ 
man empire, it was true to those of mankind. Throughout the 
whole process of the resettling of Europe and the other provinces 
of the empire, by the migratory tribes from the north and east, and 
the vast system of colonisation and conquest, which introduced 
one or more new races into every province, Christianity was the 
one common bond, the harmonising principle, which subdued to 
something like unity the adverse and conflicting elements of society. 
Christianity, no doubt, while it discharged (his lofty mission, could 
not but undergo a great %nd desecrating change. It might repress, 
but could not altogether subdue, the advance of barbarism 5 it was 
constrained to accommodate itself to the spirit of the times ; while 
struggling to counteract barbarism, itself became barbarised. It 
lost at once much of its purity and its gentleness; it became splen¬ 
did and imaginative, warlike, and at length chivalrous. When a 
country-in a comparatively high slate of civilisation is overrun by 
a foreign and martial horde, in numbers too great to be absorbed 
by the local population, the conquerors usually establish themselves 
*as a kind of armed aristocracy, while (he conquered are depressed 
into a race of slaves. Where there is no connecting, no interme¬ 
diate power, the two races co-exist in stern and irreconcilable hos¬ 
tility. The difference in privilege, and often in the territorial pos¬ 
session of the land, is increased and rendered more strongly marked 
by the total want of communion in blood. Intermarriages, if not, 
as commonly, prohibited by law, are almost entirely discounte¬ 
nanced by general opinion. Such was, in fact, the ordinary pro¬ 
cess in the formation of the society which arose out of the ruins of 
the Roman empire. The conquerors became usually a military 
aristocracy•, assumed the property ( in the conquered lands, or, at 
least, a considerable share in the' landed estates, and laid the 
groundwork, as it were, for that feudal system which was after¬ 
wards developed with more or less completeness in different 
countries of Europe. c 

One tiling alone in some cases, tempered, during the process of 


(l) Vulens, perceiving the actual operation of 
this unwarlike dedication of so mauy able-bo¬ 
died men to useless inactivity, attempted to cor¬ 
rect the evil by law, and by the strong interfe¬ 
rence of the government. He invaded the mo¬ 


nasteries and solitary hermitages of Egypt, and 
swept the monks by thousands into the ranks of 
his army. But a reluctant Egyptian monk would, 
in general, make but an indiiferent soldier. 
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^conquest, the irreclaimable hostility; in all, after the final settle- Influence 
ment, moulded up together in some degree the adverse powers. dergy. 
Where, as in the Gothic invasion, it had made some previous im¬ 
pression on the invading race, Christianity was constantly present, 
silenlly^itigating the horrors of the war, and afterwards blending 
together, at least to a certain extent, the rival races. At all limes, 
it became the connecting link, the intermediate power, which gave 
some community of interest, some sinqlarily of feeling, to the 
master and the slave. They worshipped at least the same God, in 
the same church •, and the care of the same dergy'embraced both 
with something of an harmonising and equalising superintendence. 

The Christian clergy occupied a singular position m this new slate 
of society. At the earlier period, they were, in general, Roman ; 
later, though sometimes barbarian by birth, they were Roman in 
education. When the prostration of Hie conquered people was 
complete, there was still an order of people, not strictly belonging 
to either race, whiofr maintained a commanding altitude, and pos¬ 
sessed certain authority. The Christian bishop confronted the bar¬ 
barian sovereign, or took his rank among the leading nobles. 

During the invasion, the Christian clergy, though their possessions 
were ravaged in the indiscriminate warfare; though their persons 
were not always secure from insult, or from slaveryyet, on the 
whole, retained, or very soon resumed, a certain sanctity, and has¬ 
tened, before long, to wind their chains around the minds of the 
conquerors. Before a new invasion, Christianity had, In general, 
mingled up the invaders with the invaded •, till at length Europe, 
instead of being a number of disconnected kingdoms, hostile in race, * 
in civil polity, in religion, was united in a kind of federal Christian 
republic, on a principle of unity, acknowledging* the supremacy of 
the Pope. 

The overweening authority claimed and exercised by the clergy; , 1lcir im . 
their existence as a separale*and exclusive caste, at this particular p I ° rt t B h "' e 
period in the progress of civilization, became of the highest utility. new state 
A religion without a powerful and separate sacerdotal order, even, of lh,ngs ‘ 
perhaps, if that order had not in general been bound to celibacy, 
and so prevented from degenerating into an hereditary caste, would 
have been absorbed and lost iq the conflict and confusion of the 
limes. Religion, unless invested by general opinion in high autho¬ 
rity, and that authority asserled by an active and incorporated 
class, would scarcely lave struggled through this complete disor¬ 
ganisation of all the existing relations society. The respect which 
the clergy maintained was increased by their being almost the ex¬ 
clusive possessors of that learning which commands the reverence 
even of barbarians, when not actually engaged in war. A religion 
which rests on a written record, however that record may be bul 
rarely studied, and by a few only of its professed interpreters, 
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enforces the general respect to literary attainment. Though the' 
traditional commentary may overload or supersede the original 
book, the commentary itself is necessarily committed to writing, 
influence and becomes another subject of honoured and laborious study. Alt 
ri ( i.mti- olher |jj n( j s of literature, as far as they survive, gladly ranJtJhem- 

•i m 1 1 y on m ® 

Iiinruturo, selves under the protection of that which commands reverence for 
its religious authority. The cloister or the religious foundation 
thus became the place 0$, refuge to all that remained of letters or 
of arts. Knowledge brooded in secret, though almost with unpro¬ 
ductive, yet wifh life-sustaining warmth, over these secluded trea¬ 
sures. But it was not merely an inert and quiescent resistance which 
was thus offered to barbarism; it was perpetually extending its en¬ 
croachments, as well as maintaining its place. Perhaps the degree 
to which the Roman language modified the Teutonic longues may 
be a fair example of the extent to which the Roman civilisation 
generally modified the manners and the laws of the Northern na¬ 
tions. *' ' 

The language of the jjsonguered people lived in the religious 
ritual. Throughout the rapid succession of invaders who passed 
over Europe, seeking their final settlement, some in the remotes! 
province of Africa, before the formation of other dialects, the Latin 
was kept alive as the language of Western Christianity. The clergy 
were its conservators, the Vulgate Bible and the offices of the 
church its depositaries, unviolated by any barbarous interruption, 
respected as the oracles of divine truth. But the constant repetition 
of this language in the ears of Ihe mingled people can scarcely have 
*bcen without influence, in increasing and strengthening the Ro¬ 
man element in the common language, which gradually grew up 
from mutual intercourse, inter-marriage, and all the other bonds of 
community which blended together the various races, 
mi llip m i- The old municipal institutions of the empire probably owed 
"i,ntto,!". •heir permanence, in no considerable degree, to Christianity. It has 
been observed in what manner the decurionate, the municipal 
authorities of each town, through the extraordinary and oppressive 
system of taxation, from guardians of the liberties of the people, 
became mere passive and unwilling agents of Ihe government. Re¬ 
sponsible for payments which they could not exact, men of opu¬ 
lence, men of humanity, shrunk from the public offices. From ob¬ 
jects of honourable ambition, they had become burdens, loaded 
with unrepaid unpopularity, assumed by compulsion, and exercised 
with reluctance. The defensors , instituted by Valeufinian and Vil¬ 
lens, however they might afford temporary protection and relief to 
Ihe lower orders, scarcely exercised any long or lasling influence 
on the stale of society. Yet the municipal authorities at least re¬ 
tained the power of administering the laws; and, as the law became 
more and more impregnated with Christian sentiment, it assumed 
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^something of a religious as well as civil authority. The magistrate 
became, as it were, an ally of the Christian bishop; the institutions 
had a sacred character, besides that of their general utility. What¬ 
ever remained of commerce and of art subsisted chiefly among the 
old Roman population of the cities, which was already Christian ; 
and hence, pprhaps, the guilds and fraternities of the trades, which 
may be traced up to an early period, gradually assumed a sort of 
religious bond of union. In all points, the Roman civilisation and 
Christianity, when the latter had completely pervaded*the various 
orders of men, began to make common cause *, add during all the 
time that this disorganisation of conquest and new settlement was 
taking place in this groundwork of the Roman social system, and 
(lie loose elements of society were severing by gradual disunion, a 
new confederate principle arose in these smaller aggregations, as 
well as in the general population of the empire. The church be¬ 
came another centre of union. Men incorporated themselves to¬ 
gether, not only, ntTfstrmuch, as fellow-citizens, as fellow-Chris- 
tians. They submitted to an authority go-ordinate with the civil 
power, and united as members of the same religious fraternity. 

Christianity, to a certain degree, changed the general habits of »>' 
men. For a lime, at least, they were less public, more private and 1mI " 5 
domestic men. The tendency of Christianity, while the Christians 
composed a separate and distinct community, to withdraw men 
from public affairs; their less frequent attendance on the courts of 
law, which were superseded by their own pecul#^rbitration; 
their repugnance to the ordinary amusements, which soon how¬ 
ever, in the large cities, such as Antioch and Constantinople, word 
off—all these principles of disunion ceased to operate when Chris¬ 
tianity became the dominant, and at length the exclusive, religion. 

The Christian community became the people; the shows, the 
pomps, the ceremonial of the religion, replaced the former seasons 
of periodical popular excitement; the amusements, which were 
not extirpated by the change of sentiment, some theatrical exhibi¬ 
tions and the chariot race, were crowded with Christian specta¬ 
tors, Christians ascended the tribunals of law ; not only the spirit 
and language of the New Testament, but likewise of the Old, en¬ 
tered both into the Roman jurisprudence and into the various bar¬ 
barian codes, in which the Roman law was mingled with the old 
Teutonic usages. Thus Christianity was perpetually discharging 
the double office of Conservator, with regard to the social institu¬ 
tions with which she had entered into alliance; and of mediator 
between the conflicting races which she was gathering together 
under her own wing. Where the relation between the foreign con¬ 
queror and the conquered inhabitant or the empire was that of 
master and slave, the Roman ecclesiastic still maintained his inde¬ 
pendence, and speedily regained his authority; he only admitted 
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the barbarian into his order on the condition that he became to a 
certain degree Romanised; and there can be no doubt that the 
gentle influence of Christian charity and humanity was not without 
its effect in mitigating the lot, or at least in consoling the misery 
of the change from independence, or superiority, to humiliation 
and servitude. Where the two races mingled, as seems to have 
been the case in some of the towns and cities, on more equal terms, 
by strengthening the municipal institutions with something of a 
religious ckaracler, and by its own powerful federative principle, 
it condensed them much more speedily into one people, and assi¬ 
milated their manners, habits, and usages. 

Christianity had early, as it were, prepared the way for this 
amalgamation of the Goths with the Roman empire. In their first 
inroads, during the reign of Gallienus, when they ravaged a large 
part of the Roman empire, they carried away numbers of slaves, 
especially from Asia Minor and Cappadocia. Among these were 
many Christians. The slaves subdued the cofhjuerors; the gentle 
doctrines of Christianity made r their way to the hearts of the barba¬ 
rous warriors. The families of the slaves continued to supply the 
priesthood to this growing community. A Gothic bishop (1), with 
a Greek name, Theophilus, attended at the council of Nice; Ul- 
philas, at the lime of the invasion in the reign of Valens, conse¬ 
crated bishop of the Goths during an embassy to Constantinople, 
was of Cappadocian descent ( 2 ). Among the Goths, Christianity 
first assumdwfc new office, the advancement of general civilisation, 
as well as of purer religion. It is difficult to suppose that the art 
Of writing was altogether unknown to the Goths before the lime of 
Ulphilas. The language seems to have attained a high degree of 
artificial perfection before it was employed by that prelate in the 
translation of the Scriptures ( 3 ). Still the Majso-Gothic alphabet, 
of which the Greek is by far the principal element, was generally 
adopted by the Goths ( 4 ). It was universally disseminated *, it was 
perpetuated, until the extinction or absorption of the Gothic race 
in other tribes, by the translation of the sacred writings. This was 
the work of Ulphilas, who, in his version of the Scriptures ( 5 ), is 


(1) Philostorgius, ii. 5. 

(2) Socrates, ii. 41. 

( 3 ) llie Gothic of (Jlphilas is the link between 
the East and Europe, the transition state from 
the Sanscrit to the modern Teutonic languages. 
It is possible that the Goths, after their migra¬ 
tion from the East to the north of Germany, may 
have lost the art of writing, partly from'the 
want of materials. The German forests would af¬ 
ford no substitute for the palm-leaves of the East; 
they may have bren reduced to the barbarous 
runes ofthe oilier Heathen tribes. Compare Bopp., 
Conjugations System. 

(4) The Mirso-Gotluc alphabet has twenty-fife 
letteis, of which fifteen are evidently Greek, 
eight Eat in. The two, th and hw, to which the 
Greek and J,atm have no corresponding sound, 


are derived from some other quarter. They are 
mrt.t likely anrienl characters. The th resembles 
closely the runie letter, which expresses the 
samu sound. See Si Marlin, note on I,e llcuu, 
iii. p. 120. 

^5) llie greater.part of the fragments of U1 
philao’s version of the Scriptures now extant is 
contained in the celebrated Codex Argenteus, 
now at Upsala. This splendid MS., written in 
silver letters, on parchment of a purple ground, 
contains almost the whole four Gospels. Knillcl, 
in 1762, discovered five chapters of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, in a Palimpsest MS. at 
Wolfenbuttel The best edition of the whole of 
this is by J. Christ. Zahn. Weissenfels, 1805. 
Sioce that time, M. Mai has published, from Milan 
Palimpsests, several other fragments, chiefly of 
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^reported to have omitted, with a Christian, but vain, precaution, 
me books of Kings, lest, being too congenial to the spirit of his 
countrymen, they should inflame their warlike enthusiasm. Whe¬ 
ther the genuine mildness of Christianity, or some patriotic reve¬ 
rence for the Roman empire, from which he drew fyis descent, in¬ 
fluenced the pious bishop, the martial ardour of the Goths was not 
the less fatal to the stability of the Roman empire. Christianity did 
not even mitigate the violence of the shock with which, for the 
first time, a whole host of Northern barbarians was tlyown upon 
the empire, never again to be shaken off. This Gothic invasion, 
which first established a Teutonic nation within the frontier of the 
empire, was conducted with all the ferocity, provoked, indeed, on 
the part of the Romans by the basest treachery, of hostile races 
with no bond of connection (1). 

The pacificatory effect of the general conversion of the Goths to 
Christianity was impeded by the form of faith which they embraced. 

The Gothic prelatesfHCTpfcilas among the rest, who visited the court .‘ ro 
of Constantinople, found the Arian bishop in possession of the chief ««ti.s 
authority; they were the recognised prelates of the empire. Whe¬ 
ther their less cultivated minds were unable to comprehend, or their 
language to express, the fine and subtle distinctions of the Trini¬ 
tarian faith, or persuaded, as it was said, by the Arian bishops, 
that it was mere verbal dispute, these doctrines were introduced 
among the Goths before their passage of the Danube, or their settle¬ 
ment within the empire. The whole nation received this form of 
Christianity; from them it appears to have spread, first embracing 
the other branch of the nation, the Ostrogoths, among the Gepidav 
the Vandals, and the Burgundians ( 2 ). Among the barbaric con¬ 
querors was the stronghold of Arianism; while it was gradually re¬ 
pudiated by the Romans both in the East and in the West, it raised 
its head, and obtained a superiority which it had never before at¬ 
tained, in Italy and Spain.*Whether more congenial to the sim¬ 
plicity of the barbaric mind, or in some respects cherished on one 
side by the conqueror as a proud distinction, more cordially de¬ 
tested by the Roman population, as the creed of their barbarous 
masters, Arianism appeared almost to make common cause with 
the Teutonic invaders, and onjy fell with the Gothic monarchies 
in Italy and in Spain. While Gsatian and Valentinian the Second 
espoused the cause of Trinitarianism in the West (we shall here¬ 
after resume the Chrtelian history of that division of the empire), 

•lie other Epistles of St. Paul Milan, 1819. St. Gothic general which was so fatal to Volens. 

Martin, notes to Lc Beau, iii. 100. OntbeGothic Amin. Marc. xxxi. 13. 

translation of the Scriptures. See Socrat. iv. 33- (2j Sic quoque Visigothi a Valente Imperatorc 

Sotom, vi, 37. Fhilostmgius, ii. 5, Compare Anani potius quum Christiani effecti. De ejetero 
Theodoret, v. 30, 31 tain Ostrogothis, quam Gepidis purentibns suis 

(l) It is remarkable to find a Christian priest per affertiouis grutiam evangelizantrs, lmjus 
employed as an ambassador between the Goths perfidia: culturam edocentes omnem ubique iin- 
and the Romans, and either the willing or unde- guac bujus nalionem ad culturam hujus sect® 

’■going instrument of that stratagem of the inritavere. Jornimd. c. 25- 
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by measures which show that (heir sacerdotal advisers were men or 
greater energy and decision than their civil ministers, it subsisted 
almost as a foreign and barbarous form of Christianity. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

<f THEODOSIUS. ABOLITION OF PAGANISM. 

The fate of Valens summoned to the empire a sovereign not 
merely qualified to infuse a conservative vigour into the civil and 
military administration of the empire, but to compress into one uni¬ 
form system the religion of the Roman world. It was necessary 
that Christianity should acquire a complete predominance, and that 
it should be consolidated into one vigorous and harmonious system. 
The relegation, as it were, of Arianism the Goths and other 

barbarous tribes, though^ might thereby gain a temporary acces¬ 
sion of strength, did not permanently impede the final triumph of 
Trinitarianism. While the imperial power was thus lending its 
strongest aid for the complete triumph and concentration of Chris¬ 
tianity, from the peculiar character of the mind of Theodosius, the 
sacerdotal order, on the strength and unity of which was to rest the 
permanent influence of Christianity during the approaching centu¬ 
ries of darlrhess, assumed new energy. A religious emperor, under 
certain circumstances, might have been the most dangerous ad¬ 
versary of the priestly power 5 he would have asserted with vigour, 
which could not at that lime be resisted, the supremacy of the civil 
authority. But the weaknesses, the vices, of the great Theodosius, 
bowed him down before (he aspiring priesthood, who, in asserting 
and advancing their own authority, were asserting the cause of hu¬ 
manity. The passionate tyrant, at IheVeet of the Christian prelate, 
deploring the rash resentment which had condemned a whole city 
to massacre; the prelate exacting the severest penance for the out¬ 
rage on justice and on humanity, stand in extraordinary contrast 
with the older Caesars, without remonstrance or without humilia¬ 
tion, glutting their iusts or their resentment with the misery and 
blood of their subjects. 

The accession of Theodosius was hailed with universal enthu¬ 
siasm throughout the empire. The pressing! fears of barbaric in¬ 
vasion on every frontier sileifced for a time the jealousies of Chris¬ 
tian and Pagan, of Arian and Trinitarian. On the shore of each of 
the great rivers which bounded the empire, appeared a host of 
menacing invaders. The Persians, the Armenians, the Iberians, 
were prepared to pass the Euphrates or the eastern frontier; the 
Danube had already afforded a passage to the Gothsj behind them 
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\ werc (he Huns in still more formidable and multiplying swarms; 

Ithe Franks and the rest of the German nations were crowding to 
the Rhine. Paganism, as well as Christianity, hastened to pay its 
'grateful homage to the deliverer of tho empire; the eloquent The- 
mislius addressed the Emperor in the name of thq imperial city; 
Libanius ventured to call on the Christian Emperor to revenge the 
death of Julian, that crime for which the gods were exacting just 
retribution; Pagan poetry awoke from its long silence; the glory 
of Theodosius and his family inspired its last noble effort in the 
verse of Claudian. 

Theodosius was a Spaniard. In that province Christianity had 
probably found less resistance from the feeble provincial Paganism 
nor was there, as in Gaul, an old national religion which lingered 
in the minds of the native population. Christianity was early and 
permanently established in the Peninsula. To Theodosius, who 
was but slightly tinged with the love of letters, or the tastes of a 
more liberal educaHWf^the colossal temples of the East, or the 
more graceful and harmonious fabrics Europe, would probably 
create no feeling but that of aversion from the shrines of idolatry. 

His Christianity was pure from any of the old Pagan associations; 
unsoftened, it may, perhaps, be said, by any feeling for art, and 
unawed by any reverence for the ancient religion of Rome : he was 
, a soldier, a provincial, an hereditary Christian of a simple and un¬ 
questioning faith; and he added to all this the consciousness of con¬ 
summate vigour and ability, and a choleric and vehement tem¬ 
perament. 

Spain, throughout the Trinitarian controversy, perhaps from 
the commanding influence of Hosius, had firmly adhered to the 
Athanasian doctrines. The Manichean tenets^ for which Priscil- 
lian and his followers suffered (the first heretics condemned to death 
for their opinions), were but recently introduced into the province. 

Thus, by character and Education, deeply impressed with Chris¬ 
tianity, and that of a severe and uncompromising orthodoxy, 
Theodosius undertook the sacred obligation of extirpating Paga¬ 
nism, and restoring to Christianity its severe and inviolable unity. 
Without tracing the succession of events throughout his reign, we 
may survey the Christian Emperor in his acts; first, as commencing, 
if not completing, the forcible extermination ofPaganism; secondly, 
as confirming Christianity, and extending the authority of the sa¬ 
cerdotal order; and thirdly, as establishing the uniform orthodoxy 
of the Western Roman church. * 

The laws of Theodosius against the Pagan sacrifices grew insen- HostiI „j. 
sibly more and more severe. The inspection of the entrails of vie- 
lims, and magic rites, were made a capital offence. In 391, issued 
an edict prohibiting sacrifices, and even the entering into the 
temples. In the same year, a rescript was addressed to the court 
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and prefect of Egypt, fining the governors of provinces who should/ 
enter a temple, fifteen pounds of gold, and giving a kind of autho¬ 
rity to the subordinate officers to prevent their superiors from com¬ 
mitting such offences. The same year, all unlawful sacrifices are 
prohibited by night or day, within or without the temples. In 392, 
all immolation is prohibited under the penalty of death, and all 
other acts of idolatry under forfeiture of the house or land in which 
the offence shall have been committed (1). 

The Paggn temples, left standing in all their majesty, but dese¬ 
crated, deserted; overgrown, would have been the most splendid mo¬ 
nument to the triumph ofGhrislianily. If, with thedisdain of conscious 
Strength, she had allowed them to remain without victim, without 
priest, without worshipper, but uninjured, and only exposed to 
natural decay from lime and neglect, posterity would not merely 
have been grateful for the preservation of such stupendous and grace¬ 
ful models of art, but would have been strongly impressed with 
admiration of her magnanimity. But suchfifna'lfttanimily was neither 
to be expected from the ajje or the state of the religion. The Chris¬ 
tians believed in the existence of the Heathen deities, with, per¬ 
haps, more undoubling faith than the Heathens themselves. The 
daemons who inhabited the temples were spirits of malignant and 
pernicious power, which it was no less the interest than the duty of 
the Christian to expel from their proud and attractive mansions (2). . 
The temples were the strongholds of the vigilant and active adver¬ 
saries of Christian truth and Christian purity, the enemies of God 
and man. The idols, it is true, were but wood and stone, but the 
Beings they represented were real; they hovered, perhaps, in the 
air; they were still present in the consecrated spot, though rebuked 
and controlled by the mightier name of Christ, yet able to surprise 
the careless Christian in his hour of supineness or negligent ad¬ 
herence to his faith or his duty. When zeal inflamed the Christian 
populace to aggression upon any of thesfc ancient and time-hallowed 
buildings, no doubt some latent awe lingered within; something of 
the suspense of doubtful warfare watched the issue of the strife. 
However they might have worked themselves up to the conviction 
that their ancient gods were but of this inferior and hostile nature, 
they would still be haunted by some apprehensions, lest they should 
not be secure of the protection of Christ, or of the angels and saints 
in the new tutelar hierarchy of Heaven. The old deities might not 
have been so completely rebuked and contrcKled as not to retain 
some power of injuring their rebellious votaries. It was at last, even 
to the faithful, a conflict between two unequal supernatural agen¬ 
cies, unequal indeed, particularly where the faith of the Christian 
was fervent and sincere, yet dependent for its event on the con- 

(l) Cod.Theod <vi. 10. 7. 11. 12. docet. Atnhros. Epist Re*p. ad Symmach. in 

(2^ Oh enim (ventmm dapinoniw, nt Scripturn mil. 
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Vfidence of that faith, which sometimes trembled at its own insuf¬ 
ficiency, and feared lest it should be abandoned by the divine sup¬ 
port in the moment of strife. 

Throughout the East and West, the monks were the chief actors 
in this holy warfare. They are constantly spoken of by the Heathen 
writers in terms of the bitterest reproach and contempt. The most 
particular accounts of their proceedings relate to the East. Their 
desultory attacks were chiefly confined to the country, where the 
numberless shrines, images, and smaller temples were ttt the same 
time less protected, and more dear to the feelings* of the people. 

In the towns, the larger fanes, if less guarded by the reverence 
of their worshippers, were under the protection of the municipal 
police (1). Christianity was long almost exclusively the religion of 
the towns; and the term Paganism (notwithstanding the difficulties 
which embarrass this explanation) appears to owe its origin to 
this general distincti o n. T he agricultural population, liable to fre¬ 
quent vicissitudes, IremBted to offend the gods, on whom depended 
the plenty or the failure of the harveg. Habits are more intimately 
enwoven with the whole being in the regular labours of husbandry, 
than in the more various and changeable occupations of the city. 

The whole Heathen ritual was bound up with the course of agricul¬ 
ture : this was the oldest part both ofylhe Grecian and Italian wor¬ 
ship, and had experienced less change from the spirit of the times. 

In every field, in every garden, stood a deity; shrines and lesser 
temples were erected in every grove, by every fountain. The 
drought, the mildew, the murrain, the locusts, — whatever was^ 
destructive to the harvest or to the herd, was in the power of these 
capricious deities (2); even when converted to Christianity, the 
peasant trembled at the consequences of his own apostasy ; and it 
is probable, that not until the whole of this race of tutelary deities 
had been gradually replaced by what we must call the inferior 
divinities of Paganising Christianity, saints, martyrs, and angels, 
that Christianity was extensively or permanently established in the 
rural districts (3). 

During the reign of Constantine, that first sign of a decaying A) . 
religion, the alienation of the property attached to its maintenance, "f * 
began to be discerned. Some estates belonging to the temples were "n'C 
seized by the first Christian Emperor, and appropriated to the templei 
building of Constantinople. The favourites of his successor, as wc 
have seen, were enriched by the donation of other sacred estates, 


(1) Totyt*T*i juev ouv n£v TAif aro. po/utivtis ync **i Liban. do 

mm, to irtKu <f6 fv TOf'c iygoit. Liban- Tempi. 

pro Templis. J*d8) This diffeieucc prevailed equally in the 

. . , _ . , Fleury gives an account of the martyrdom 

\2) K«/^to<£ yuepyo u?iv tv at uroi; act ^wrhree missionaries by the rural population of 
satiric, Strati 7rtp'i T i atvtfytlv kh'i yuvxi- u district in the Tyrol, who resented the aboli- 
j*«v, Jtcti tijcvmv rati jSowv, uni Tac 9TTU Uon deities and their religious erremo 

mes, Hist. RccIp«. v. 64 
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sod even of the temples ibemselves (1). Julian restored the greale/ 
part of these prodigal gifts, but they were ODce more resumed 
under Valentinian, and the estates escheated to the imperial re¬ 
venue. Soon after the accession of Theodosius, the Pagans, parti¬ 
cularly in the East, saw the storm gathering in the horizon. The 
monks, with perfect impunity, traversed the rural districts demo¬ 
lishing all the unprotected edifices. In vain did the Pagans appeal 
to the episcopal authority; the bishops declined to repress the 
over-active, perhaps, but pious zeal of their adherents. Already 
much destruction had taken place among the smaller rural shrines; 
the temples in Antioch, of Fortune, of Jove, of Athene, of Dionysus, 
were still standing; but the demolition of one stalely temple, either 
at Edessa or Palmyra, and this under the pretext of the imperial 
oruumi or authority, had awakened all the fears of the Pagans. Libanius 
lubai.iuk. a< j(j rcsse( j an elaborate oration to the Emperor, kt For the Tem¬ 
ples (2).” Like Christianity under (he Antonines, Paganism is now 
making its apology for its public worshifT*P!f&anism is reduced to 
still lower humiliation; one ( of its modest arguments against the 
destruction of its temples, is an appeal to the taste and love of 
splendour, in favour of buildings at least as ornamental to the cities 
as the imperial palaces (3). The orator even sloops to suggest that, 
if alienated from religious u§ps, and let for profane purposes, they 
might be a productive source of revenue. But the eloquence and 
arguments of Libanius were wasted on deaf and unheeding ears. 

Svriasi The war against the temples commenced in Syria; but it was not 
conducted with complete success. In many cities the inhabitants 
‘rose in defence of their sacred buildings, and, with the Persian on 
the frontier, a religious war might have endangered the allegiance 
of these province^. The splendid temples, of which the ruins 
have recently been discovered, at Petra (4), were defended by 
the zealous worshippers; and in those, as well as at Areopolis 
and Raphia, in Palestine, the Pagan ceremonial continued without 
disturbance. In Gaza, the temple of the tutelar deity, Marnas, the 
lord of men, was closed; but the Christians did not venture to 
violate it. The form of some of the Syrian edifices allowed their 
transformation into Christian churches; they were enclosed and 
made to admit sufficient light for t the services of the church. A 
temple at Damascus, and another at Heliopolis or Baalbec (o), 
were consecrated to the Christian worship. Marcellus of P a, ^ a 
was the martyr in this holy warfare. He ha<S signalised himself by 


(1) They were bestowed, 1 2 3 4 according to Liba- 
mns, with no more respect than a horse, a slave, 
a dog, or a golden cup. The position of the stare 
between thehorse aud the dog, us cheap gifts^il 
curious enough. Lilian. Op. v.ii. p. 185- 'jHE 

(2) This oration was probably not delivd^^ 
in the presence of Theodosias. 

(3) Liban. proTcmplis, p. t90- 

( 4 ) Loborde's Journey. !n mo* of these build- 


rs Unman architecture of Inc age of Auto 
urs is manifest, raised in general on the 
ormous substructions of much earlier ages. 

(51 If ibis (as indeed is mil likely) was the 
st Temple of the Sun, it is probable that a 
iristian church was enclosed in some part ol 
; precincts. The sanctuary was usually taken 
r this jAirpoM 
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the deslruclion of the temples in his own city, particularly that of 
Jupiter, whose solid foundations defied the artificers and soldiery 
employed in the work of demolition, and required the aid of 
miracle to'undermine them. But, on an expedition into the dis¬ 
trict of Apamea, called the Aulon, the rude inhabitants rose in 
defence of their sacred edifice, seized Marcellus and burned him 
alive. The synod of the province refused to revenge on his barba¬ 
rous enemies, a death so happy for Marcellus, and so glorious for 
his family (1). t 

The work of demolition was not long content .with these less 
famous edifices, these outworks of Paganism; it aspired to attack 
one of its strongest citadels, and by the public destruction of one 
of the most celebrated temples in the world, to announce that 
Polytheism had for ever lost its hold upon the minds of men. 

It was considered the highest praise of the magnificent temple Temple of 
in Edessa, of which the roof was of remarkable construction, and s * r ;'exan ,,s 
which contained inuafe^cret sanctuary certain very celebrated d™- 
statues of wrought iron, and whose fail had excited the indignant 
eloquence of Libanius, to compare it^o tfie Serapion in Alexandria. 

The Serapion, at that time, appeared secure in the superstition, 
which connected its inviolable sanctity, and the honour of its 
god (2), with the rise and fall of the Nile, with the fertility and 
existence of Egypt, and, as Egypt was the granary of the East, of 
Constantinople. The Pagans had little apprehension that the Sera¬ 
pion itself, before many years, would be levelled to the ground. 

The temple of Serapis, next to that of Jupiter in the Capitol, *. n 3»«. 
was the proudest monument of Pagan religious architecture (3). ,,r3MI 
Like the more celebrated structures of the East, and that of Jeru¬ 
salem in its glory, it comprehended within its precincts a vast 
mass of buildings, of which the temple itself formed the centre. It 
was built on an artificial hill, in the old quarter of the city, called 
Rhacolis, to which the asclnl was by a hundred steps. All the sub¬ 
structure was vaulted over; and in these dark chambers, which 
communicated with each other, were supposed to be carried on 
the most fearful, and, to the Christian, abominable mysteries. AH 
around the spacious level platform were the habitations of the 
priests, and the ascetics dedicated to the worship of the god. 

Within these outworks of this city, rather than temple, was a 
square, surrounded on all sides with a magnificent portico. In the 
centre arose the temple, on pillars of enormous magnitude and 
beautiful proportion. The work eiftier of jUaumder himself or of 
the first Ptolemy, aspired to unite the colossal *andeur of Egyptian 
with ihe fine harmony of Grecian art. The god himself was the 

,#* 

!!t) Sozomrii, vn. 15. Tliendoret, v 21. in aeternum altollit nihil orbit terrarum ambit) ■ 

y l) labanius expresses himself to this effect. osius eernat. Ammian- Marcell. xxii. 16, 

1 3) Post Capito'ium, quo se venorabilis ttinua 
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especial object of adoration throughout the whole country, and 
throughout every part of the empire into which the Egyptian wor¬ 
ship had penetrated (I), but more particularly in Alexandria; and 
the wise policy of the Ptolcmys had blended together, under this 
pliant and afl-ernbracing religion, the different races of their sub- 
worship j ec ts. Egyptian and Greek met as worshippers of Serapis. The 
ofSerapis. g er{J pj 3 Egypt wa § said to have been worshipped for ages at 

Sinope; he was transported from that city with great pomp and 
splendour, to be reincorporated, as it were, and reidenlified with 
his ancient prototype. While the Egyptians worshipped in Serapis 
the great vivific principle of the universe, the fecundating Nile, 
holding the Nilometer for his sceptre, the Lord of Amcn-ti, the 
President of the regions beyond the grave; the Greeks, at the same 
lime, recognised the blended attributes of their Dionysus, Helios, 
Afeculapius, and Hades (2). 

statue of The colossal statue of Serapis embodied these various attributes (3). 

.Serapis. ^ pj e sanctuary : its oulslreiehe4«Min.l all-embracing arms 
touched the walls; the right the one, the left the other. It was said 
to have been the work of 1J SesOstris; it was made of all the metals 
fused together, gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, and tin; it was in¬ 
laid with all kinds of precious stones; the whole was polished, and 
appeared of an azure colour. The measure or bushel, the emblem 
of productiveness or plenty, crowned its head. By its side stood 
the symbolic three-headed animal, one the forepart of a lion, one 
of a dog, one of a wolf. In this the Greeks saw the type of their 
poetic Cerberus (4). The serpent, the symbol of eternity, wound 
round the whole, and returned resting its head on the hand of the 
god. 

The more completely the adoration of Serapis had absorbed the 
worship of the whole Egyptian pantheon, the more eagerly Chris¬ 
tianity desired to triumph over the representative of Polytheism. 
However, in the time of Hadrian, the philosophic parly may have 
endeavoured to blend and harmonise the two faiths (5), (hey stood 
now in their old direct and irreconcilable opposition. The sup¬ 
pression of the internal feuds between the opposite parlies in Alexan¬ 
dria, enabled Christianity to direct all its concentred force against 
'Oiefiot Paganism. Theophilus, the archbishop, was a man of boldness and 
i'agaiusvn. activity, eager to seize, and skilful to avail himself of, every oppor¬ 
tunity to inflame the popular mind against the Heathens. A priest 
of Serapis was accused and convicted of practising those licentious 

C 

(1) In Egypt alone lie hariAflJ^two temples; Saturn, i 20 , Clemens Aloxasdrin. Exhort at. 

innumerable others in every ^rt of the Roman ad Gent, i, j>. 42., RuCnus. K. H. xii. 23. 
empire. Aristid. Oral, in Canop. (4) According to the interpretation of Macro 

(2) This appears to me the most natural inter- bius, the three heads represented the past, the 
prelatiou of the celebrated passage in Tacitus, present, and the future, the rapacious wolf the 
Compare lie Gaigniaut, Le Uieu Serapis et sett’ T pf»st, the ccntial lion the intermediate present, 
Originc, originally written as a nolo for Boar- Atie fawning dog the hopeful future. 

nouPs Translation of Tacitus. (5) See the better of Hadrian, Vol, II. p. 155 

f‘J) The statue is described b> M.icrobuis, 
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designs against the virtue of the female worshippers, so frequently 
attributed to the priesthood of the Eastern religions. The noblest 
and most beautiful women were persuaded to submit to the em¬ 
braces of the god, whose place, under the favourable darkness 
caused by the sudden extinction of the lamps in the temple, was 
filled b^ the priest. These inauspicious rumours prepared the in- 
evilabkf collision. A neglected temple of Osjris or Dionysus had 
been granted by Conslanlius to the Ari^ps of Alexandria. Theophilus 
obtained from the Emperor a grant of the vacant site, # for a new 
church, to accommodate the increasing numbers *)f the Catholic 
Christians. On digging the foundation, there were discovered many 
of the obscene symbols, used in the Bacchic or Osirian mysteries. 
Theophilus, with more regard to the success of his cause than to 
decency, exposed these ludicrous or digusting objects, in the public 
market place, to the contempt and abhorrence of the people. The 
Pagans, indignant at this treatment of their sacred symbols, and 
maddened by the scos&r^ng ridicule of (he Christians, took up arms. 

The streets ran with blood $ and many Christians who fell in this 
tumultuous fray received the honours of martyrdom. A philoso- oi ymp u* 
pher, named Olympus, placed himself at the head of the Pagan l to P P hpr?' 
parly. Olympus had foreseen and predicted the ruin of the external 
worship of Polytheism. He had endeavoured to implant a profound 
feeling in the hearts of !he Pagans which might survive the destruc¬ 
tion of their ordinary objects of worship. “ The statues of the gods 
are but perishable and material images*, the eternal intelligences, 
which dwelt within them, have withdrawn to the heavens (1).” Yet 
Olympus hoped, and at first with his impassioned eloquence sue-* 
cecded, in rousing his Pagan compatriots to a Lold defiance ofthe 
public authorities in support of their religion;/action and rivalry 
supplied what was wanting to faith, and it appeared that Paganism 
would likewise boast its army of martyrs,—martyrs, not indeed 
through patient submission^ the persecutor, but in heroic despair 
perishing with their gods. 

The Pagans at first were the aggressors*, they sallied from their Warinlhe 
fortress, the Serapion, seized the unhappy Christians whom they ci *y. 
met, forced them to sacrifice on their altar, or slew them upon it, 
or threw them into the deep trench defiled with the blood and offal 
of sacrifice. * vain Evagrius, the praefecl of Egypt, and Romanus, 
the commander of the troops, appeared before the . gates of the 
Temple, remonstrate with the garrison, who appeared at the 
windows, against their barbarities, aitd menaced (hem with the just 
vengeance of the law. They were obliged to withdraw, baffled and 
diregarded, and to await the orders of the Emperor. Ofyiri^us ex¬ 
it J "Tmiv kx'i ivS'xX/jttttu. <r»vatf ivoutiTo-ai aiiraic, xxi «'£ 

that rrei iydhfjt.u.Ttt, x.cti J'ld'rou- d.7n>7rrrnvxi. Sn/om. H. K. vii. 15. 

<7o otpxnffji/oy wTOjUtviir J'vvxftac «Ti. 
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Ported bis followers to the height of religious heroism. “Having 
made a glorious sacrifice of our enemies, let us immolate ourselves 
and perish with our gods,” But before the rescript arrived, Olym¬ 
pus had disappeared : he had stolen out of the Temple, and cm- 
n.,;i.tof barked for Italy. The Christian writers do honour to his sagacity, 
ul>l " p “ 4 ' or to his prophetic powers, at the expense of his courage and fidelity 
io his parly. In the dead of night, when all was slumberingfround, 
and all the gates closed, he lgpd heard the Christian Alleluia pealing 
from a single voice through .the silent Temple. He acknowledged 
the sign, or thfr omen, and anticipated the unfavourable sentence of 
the Emperor, the fate of his faction and of his gods. 

The eastern Pagans, it should seem, were little acquainted with 
the real character of Theodosius. When the rescript arrived they 
laid down their arms, and assembled in peaceful array before the 
Temple, as if they expected the sentence of the Emperor in their 
ur«.„ P v own favour (1). The officer began; the first words of the rescript 
1 !!; i e “ d0 -plainly intimated the abhorrence of Thoftstesius against idolatry. 
Cries of triumph from llyj Christians interrupted the proceedings; 
the panic-stricken Pagans, abandoning their temple and (heir god, 
silently dispersed ; they sought out the most secret places of refuge; 
they fled their country. Two of the celebrated pontiffs, one of 
Amoup, one of “ the Ape,” retired to Constantinople, where the 
one, Amtnonius, taught in a school, and continued to deplore the 
fall of Paganism: Ilelladius, the other; was known to boast the part 
he had taken in the sedition of Alexandria, in which, with his own 
hand, he had slain nine Christians (2). 

i The imperial* rescript at once went beyond and fell short of the 
fears of the Pagans. It disdained to exact vengeance for the blood 
of the Christian martyrs, who had been so happy as to lay down 
their lives for their Redeemer*, but it commanded the destruction 
of the idolatrous temples; it confiscated all the ornaments, and or¬ 
dered the statues to be melted or broken up for the benefit of the 
poor. 

Ti.p tem. Theophilus hastened in his triumphant zeal to execute the or- 
dinance of the Emperor. Marching, with the prefect at the head 
of the military, they ascended the steps to the temple of Serapis. 
They surveyed the vacant chambers of the priests and the ascetics; 
they paused to pillage the library (3); they entered the deserted 
sanctuary; they stood in the presence of the god. The sight of this 
colossal image, for centuries an object of worship*, struck awe to 


, sa 

(t) If the oration of Libanius, exhorting the 
Emperor to rewenge the death of Julian, was 
really presented to Theodosius, it betrays some¬ 
thing of the same ignorance lie seems to think, 
hi, arguments not unlikely to meet with auc- 
cess, at all events, he appears not to have the 
Jeast notion that Theodosius would not respect 
the memory of the apostate. 


(2) Socrat, Eccl. Hut. v. 16- Helladius is men¬ 
tioned in a law of Theodosius the younger, us a 
celebrated grammarian elevated to certain ho¬ 
nours. This lasv is, however, dated 425, at 
least five and thirty years after this transaction. 

(3) Nos vidimus armaria l.l.rorum, quilms 
direptis exinanita ei a nostris hominibns, nos- 
4ris Uinporiln.s meinorant. Oros. vi. 15. 
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ihc hearts of the Christians themselves. They stood silent, inactive, Thc^t..,. 
trembling. The archbishop alone maintained his courage: he com¬ 
manded a soldier to proceed to the assault. The soldier struck the 
statue with his hatchet on the knee. The blow echoed through the 
breathless hall, but no sound or sign of Divine vengeance ensued; 
the roof of the Temple fell not to crush the sacrilegious assailant, 
nor did the pavement heave and quake beneath his feel. The em¬ 
boldened soldier climbed, up to the head and struck it off; it rolled 
upon the ground. Serapis gave no sign of life, but a large co¬ 
lony of rats, disturbed in their peaceful abode, ran about on all 
sides. The passions of the multitude are always in extremes, From 
breathless awe they passed at once to ungovernable mirth. The 
work of destruction went on amid peals of laughter, coarse jets, 
and shouts of acclamation; and as the fragments of the huge body 
of Serapis were dragged through the streets, the Pagags, with that 
revulsion of feeling common to the superstitious populace, joined 
in the insult and mecktrjwagainst their unresisting and self-aban¬ 
doned god (1). # 

The solid walls and deep foundations of the Temple offered more 
unsurinountable resistance to the baffled zeal of the Christians; the 
work of demolition proceeded but slow ly with the massive archi¬ 
tecture (2); and some lime after a church was erected in the pre¬ 
cincts, to look down upon the ruins or idolatry, which still frowned 
in desolate grandeur upon their conquerors (3). 

Yet the Christians, even after their complete triumph, were not 
without some lingering terrors; the Pagans not without hopes that 
a fearful vengeance would be exacted from the land for this sacri¬ 
legious extirpation of their ancient deities. Serapis was either the 
Nile, or the deity who presided over the periodical inundations of 
the river. The Nilomeler, which measured the rise of the waters, 
was kepi in the Temple. Would the indignant river refuse its fer¬ 
tilising moisture; keep sullenly within its banks, and leave the 
ungrateful land blasted with perpetual drought and barrenness? 

As the time of the inundation approached, all Egypt was in a state 
of trembling suspense. Long beyond the accustomed day the waters 
remained at their usual level; there was no sign of overflowing. 

The people began to murmur; the murmurs swelled into indignant 
remonstrances ; the usual riles and sacrifices were demanded from 


(l) They were said lo have discovered several 
of the tricks by which the priests of Serapis im¬ 
posed, on the credulity of their worshippers. An 
aperture of the wall was so contrived, that the 
light of the suu, at a particular time, fell on the 
face of Serapis. The suu was then thought to 
visit Serapis ; and at the moment of their meet¬ 
ing, the Hashing light threw a smile oil the lips 
of the Deity. There is another story of a magnet 
on the roof, which, as in the fable about Ma¬ 
homet's coffin, raised either a small statue of the 

II. 


Deity, or the sun in a car with four horses, to 
thAroof, and there held it suspended. A Chris¬ 
tian withdrew the magnet, and the oar fell, ami 
was dashed to pieces on the pavement. 

(2) Compare Eunap. Vit. JEdcsii, p. 44. edit. 
Boissouadc. 

(3) The Christians rejoiced in discovering the 
cross in various parts of the building •, they were 
inclined lo suppose it miraculous or prophetic 
of their triumph. But, in fact, the crux nnsata is 
a common hieroglyphic, a symbol of life 

12 
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the reluctant prefect, who despatched a hasty messenger to the 
Emperor for instructions. There was every appearance of a gene¬ 
ral insurrection; the Pagans triumphed in their turn •, but before 
the answer of the Emperor arrived, which replied, in uncompro¬ 
mising faith, “ that if the inundation of the river could only be ob¬ 
tained by magic and impious rites, let it remain dry ; the fertility 
of Egypt must not be*purchased by an act of infidelity to God fl).” 
Suddenly, the waters began to swell, an inundation more full and 
extensive than usual spread over the land, and the versatile Pagans 
had now no course but to join again with the Chrislains in mocke¬ 
ries against the impotence of their gods. 

But Christianity was not content with the demolition of the Sera- 
pion ; its predominance throughout Egypt may bo estimated by the 
bitter complaint of the Pagan writer : “ Whoever wore a black 
dress (the iponks are designated by this description ) was invested 
in tyrannical power; philosophy and piety to the gods were com¬ 
pelled to retire into secret places, andef*rtftcell in contented po¬ 
verty and dignified meapness of appearance. The temples were 
turned into tombs for the adoration of the bones of the basest and 
most depraved of men, who had suffered the penally of the Jaw, 
whom they made their gods (2).” Such was the light in which the 
martyr-worship of the Christians appeared to the Pagans. 

The demolition of the Serapion was a penalty inflicted on the 
Pagans of Alexandria for their sedition and sanguinary violence ; 
but the example was too encouraging, the hope of impunity under 
the present government too confident, not to spread through other 
cities of Egypt. To Canapus, where the principle of humidity was 
worshipped in the form of a vase, with a human head, Theophi- 
lus, who considered Canopus within his diocese, marched at the 
head of his triumphant parly, demolished the temples, abolished 
the rites, which were distinguished for their dissolute licence, and 
established monasteries in the place. Canopus, from a city of revel 
and r debauchery, became a city of monks (3). 

The persecution extended throughout Egypt; but the vast build¬ 
ings which even now subsist, the successive works of the Pharaohs, 
the Ptolemies, and the Roman Emperors, having triumphed alike 
over time, Christianity, and Mahommedanism, show either some 
reverent reluctance to deprive the country of its most magnificent 
ornaments, or the inefficiency of the instruments which they em¬ 
ployed in the work of devastation. For once* it was less easy for 

« 

(t) Improbable as it may seem, that .such an (2) F.un.ip. Vit. /Frlcsii, toe. cit 
answer should be given by a statesman like (3) The Christians laughed at Canopus bring 
Theodosius, yet it is strongly characteristic of called “ the conqueror of Ihc gods ” The origin 
the times. The Emperor neither denies the power of this name was, that the principle of fire, the 
of the malignant demons worshipped by the goil of the Chaldeans, bad been extinguished hy 
■ doinlcrs, nor the efficacy of enchantments, to the water within the statue r>l Canopus, the prm- 
o itain their favour, and to force from them the cijile of humidity. 
retarded overflow of the river 
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men to destroy then to preserve; the power of demolition was re¬ 
buked before the strength and solidity of these erections of primeval 
art. 

The war, as we have seen, raged with the same partial and im¬ 
perfect success in Syria; with less, probably, in Asia Minor; least of 
all in Greece. The demolition was no where general or systematic. 
Wherever monastic Christianity was completely predominant, there 
emulous zeal excited the laity to these aggressions on Paganism. 

But in Greece the noblest buildings of antiquity, a* Olympia, 
Eleusis, Alliens (I), show in their decay the slower process of 
neglect and time, of accident and the gradual encroachment of later 
barbarism, rather than the iconoclastic destructiveness of early re¬ 
ligious zeal (2). 

In Uie West, the task of St. Marlin of Tours, the great extirpator 
of idolatry in Gaul, was comparatively easy, and his achievements 
by no means so much to be lamented, as those of the destroyers 
of the purer models of aftdiilccture in the East. The life of this 
saint, of which the comparatively poiishtd and classical style sin¬ 
gularly contrasts with the strange and legendary incident which it 
relates, describes St. Marlin as making regular campaigns into all 
the region, destroying, wherever he could, the shrines and temples 
of the Heathen, and replacing them by churches and monasteries. 

So completely was his excited imagination full of his work, that he 
declared that Satan often assumed the visible form of Jove, of Mer¬ 
cury, of Venus, or of Minerva, to divert him, no doubt, from his 
holy design, and to protect their trembling fanes (3). . 

But the power and the majesty of Paganism were still concentered p a{t; „„, 
at Home ; the deities of the ancient faith found their last refuge in ;,t 
the capital of the empire. To the stranger, Rome still offered the 
appearance of a Pagan city : it contained one hundred and fifty- 
two temples, and one liuiylred and eighty smaller chapels or 
shrines, still sacred to their tutelary God, and used for public 
worship (4). Christianity had neither ventured to usurp those few 
buildings which might be converted to her use, still less had she * 
the power to destroy them. The religious edifices were under the 
protection of the praifect of (he city, and the proefect was usually a 
Pagan; at all events, he would »ot permit any breach of the public 
peace, or violation of public properly. Above all still lowered the 
Capitol, in its unassailed and awful majesty, with its fifty temples or 
shrines, bearing the fhosl sacred names in (he religious and civil 

(l) The Parthenon, it is well known, was en- the names of Prfblif us Victor, and Sextus KuCus 
lire, till towards the close of the sixteenth cen- Fcstus. These works could not have been written 
tury. Its roof was destroyed during the siege by before or long after the reign of Vnlentinian. 
the Venetians. Sec Spon. and Wheler's Travels. Compare Bcugnot, If isloirc dc la Destruction du 

1,2) The council of llllberis refused the honours Pagaiiisme eu Occident. M. Peugeot has made 
of martyrdom to those who were killed while out, on more or less satisfactory evidence, a list 
breaking idols. Can. lx. of tlie deities stil 1 worshipped in Italy, t. 1 1, 

(3) Sulpic, Se\er. Vit. B. Martini, j> 46'J. vni.r. 9 St Augustin, when young, was pr’sent 

)4) See the Dcscriptiones Urhis, which beat at tlie riles ol Cyliele, about* n. 371. 
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annals of Rome, those of Jove, of Mars, of Janus, of Romulus, of 
Caesar, of Victory. Some years after the accession of Theodosius 
to the Eastern empire, the sacrifices were still performed as na¬ 
tional riles at the public cost; the pontiffs made their offerings in 
the name of the whole human race. The Pagan orator ventures to 
assert that the Emperor dared not to endanger the safety of the em¬ 
pire by their abolition ( 1 ). The Emperor still bore the title and 
insignia of the supreme Pontiff-, the consuls before they entered 
upon theirVunctions, ascended the Capitol; the religious proces¬ 
sions passed along the crowded streets; and the people thronged to 
the festivals and theatres, which still formed part of the Pagan 
worship. 

oratian g u j jjjg edifice had begun to tremble to its foundations. The 

Emperor, 0 

...367. Emperor had ceased to reside at Rome-, his mind, as well that of 
nuln ir, Gralian, and the younger Valentinian, as of Theodosius, was free 
*Tiii'odn-* from those early inculcated and daily renewed impressions of the 
“"I 1 " majesty of the ancient Paganism which 6 fill enthralled the minds of 
the Roman aristocracy. "Of 'hat aristocracy, the flower and the 
pride was Vettius Agorius Prsetextatus ( 2 ). In him the wisdom of 
Pagan philosophy blended with the serious piety of Pagan religion: 
he lived to witness the commencement of the last fatal change, 
which he had no power to avert 5 he died, and his death was de¬ 
plored as a public calamity, in lime to escape the final extinction, 
a k. 376 . or rather degradation, of Paganism. But eight years before the fatal 
accession of Gratian, and the year of his own death, he had 
publicly consecrated twelve statues, in the Capitol, with all becoming 
splendour, to the Dii curantes, the great guardian deities of Rome (3). 
It was not only the ancient religion of Rome which still maintained 
some part of its dignity, all the other religions of the empire, which 
still publicly celebrated their rites, and retained their temples in the 
metropolis, concentred all their honours on Praelexlatus, and took 
refuge, as it were, under the protection of his blameless and vene¬ 
rable name. His titles in an extant inscription announce him as 
. having attained, besides the countless honours of Roman civil and 
religious dignity, the highest rank in the Eleusinian, Phrygian, 
Syrian, and Milhriac mysteries (4). His wife boasted the same re¬ 
ligious titles -, she was the priestesscof the same mysteries, with the 
addition of some peculiar to the female sex (5). She celebrated life 
funeral, even the apotheosis, of her noble husband with the utmost 
a.o. 384 . P om P : be was the last Pagan probably, who* received the honours 

fi) Liban. pro Teinplis. (4) Augur. Tontifex Vesta:, Pontifex Solis, 

(2) See on Pra-textatus, Macrob. Saturn i. 2. Quindecimvir, Curialis Herculis, sacralus Libero 

Syinmachi Eptstol®, i. 40. 43- 45., ii. 7. 34. 36. et Eleusiniis, Hierophanta, Neocorus, Taurobo- 
53. 59- Hieronyin, Epistol®, xxni. liatus. Pater Patrum. Gruter, p. 1102. No. 2. 

(3) This appears from an inscription recently (5) Sacrat® apud Eleusinam Deo Baccho, 

discovered (a. ». 1835), and published in the Ccreri, et Coras, apud Lernam, Deo Libero, et 
Bulletino of the Archaeological Society of Rome. Cereri, et Cora:, sacrat® apud AEginam Dcabus; 
Co,(.pare Bunsen, Roms Ueschrcibuug, vol. iii Tnurobolitas, Isiac®, Hierophanti® De® Heealjr, 
p. . sacratai De® Cereris. Gruter, 309. 
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of deification. All Rome crowded, in sorrow and profound reve¬ 
rence, to the ceremony. In the language of the vehement Jerom 
there is a singular mixture of enforced respect and of aversion; he 
describes (to moralise at the awful change) the former triumphant' 
ascent of the Capitol by Practextatus amid the acclamations of the 
whole city ; he admits the popularity of his life, but condemns him, 
without remorse, to eternal misery ( 1 ). # 

Up to the accession of Gratian, the Christian Emperor had as- a. d . 3 G 7 
sumed, as a mailer of course, the supremacy over th£ religion, as Augusta*, 
well as the slate, of Rome. He had been formally arrayed in the D 378 
robes of the sovereign Pontiff. For the first few years of his reign, 

Gratian maintained the inaggressive policy of his father (2). But the 
masculine mind of Ambrose obtained, and indeed had deserved by pomifi- 
his public services, the supremacy over the feeble youth; and his ca,e ’ 
influence began to reveal itself in a succession of acts, which plainly 
showed that the fate of Paganism drew near. When Gratian was 
in Gaul, the senate of R$me remembered that he had not been of¬ 
ficially arrayed in the dignity of the supreme Pontificate. A solemn 
deputation from Rome attended to jterform the customary ceremo- 4 , D , m . 
nial. The idolatrous honour was disdainfully rejected. The event 
was heard in Rome with consternation 5 it was the first overt act 
of separation between the religious and the civil power of the em¬ 
pire (3). The next hostile measure was still more unexpected. 
Notwithstanding the manifest authority assumed by Christianity, 
and by one of the Christian prelates, best qualified, by his own de¬ 
termined character, to wield at his will the weak and irresolute 
Gratian; notwithstanding the long ill-suppressed murmurs, and 
now bold and authoritative remonstrances, against all toleration, all 
connivance at Heathen idolatry, it might hav^ been thought that 
any oilier victim would have been chosen from the synod of Gods; 
that all other statues would have been thrown prostrate, all other 
worship proscribed, befori that of Victory. Conslanlius, though he statue of 
had calmly surveyed the other monuments of Roman superstition, ' ,ctory 
admired their majesty, read the inscriptions over the porticos of 
the temples, had nevertheless given orders for the removal of this 
statue, and this alone,—its removal, it may be suspected not with¬ 
out some superstitious reverence, to the rival capital (4). Victory 
had been restored by Julian fo the Senate-house at Rome, where 

( 1 ) O quanta rerum mutatin'. file quein ante 3 f ,7 to 38‘2 Ho was sixteen when he ascended 
paucos dies dignitatem omnium tulinina pnece- the throne, and became the first Augustus on the 
tlcbaiil, qui quasi de suliji^Cs hoslibus trium- dfnth of Yalcus, ». o. 378. 

pbaret, Capitolinas oscendit arces; quem plausu (3) Zosimus, iv. 36. The date of tlals trnnsac- 
quodam cl Iripuilio populus Homamis cxcepil, ad lion is conjectural The opinion of La Rustie, 
oujus intention urbs universa commotu esl,— IMem. des Instrip, xv. 141.. is followed, 
nunc desolatus el uudus. * * * non in lacleo cccli (4) Constantius (the whole account of this tran- 

palatio ut uxor uicnlilur infelix, sed in sordenti- saction is vague and uucircumstautial), acting in 
bus Iciicbns coiilinetur. Hicronym. Episl. xxni. the spirit of his father, who collected a great 
vol. p. 135 . number of the best statues to adorn the new 

(2) M. Beugnot considers that Giatiau was capital, perhaps intended to transplant Victory' 
tolerant of Paganism from liis accession, a. d. to Constantinople. 
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she had so long presided over the counsels of the conquering re¬ 
public, and of Ihe empire. She had maintained her place during 
the reign of Valentinian. The decree, that the statue of Victory 
was to be ignorniniously dragged from its pedestal in the Senate- 
house, that the altar was to be removed, and the act of public 
worship, with which the Senate had for centuries of uninterrupted 
prosperity and glory ( commenced and hallowed its proceedings 
discontinued, fell, like a thunderbolt, among the partisans of Ihe 
ancient worship. Surprise yielded to indignation. By the advice of 
Pnrlexlalus? a splemn deputation was sent to remonstrate with Ihe 
Emperor. The Christian parly in the Senate were strong enough 
to forward, through the Bishop Damasus, a counter-petition, de¬ 
claring their resolution to abstain from attendance in the Senate so 
long as it should be defiled by an idolatrous ceremonial. Grattan 
coldly dismissed the deputation, though headed by the eloquent 
Symmachus, as not representing the unanimous sentiments of the 
Senate (1). 

. * 

This first open aggression on the Paganism of Rome was followed 

by a law which confiscated*at rthce all the properly of the temples, 
and swept away the privileges and immunities of the priesthood. 
The fate of the vestal virgins excited the strongest commiseration. 
They now passed unhonoured through the streets. The violence 
done to this institution, coeval with Rome itself, was aggravated 
by the bitter mockery of the Christians at the importance attached 
to those few and rare instances of chastity by the Pagans. They 
scoffed at the small number of the sacred virgins 5 at Ihe occasional 
delinquencies (for it is singular that almost the last act of Pagan 
pontifical authority was th«t*capital punishment of an unchaste 
vestal); the privilege they possessed, and sometimes claimed, of 
marriage, after a certain period of service, when, according to the 
severer Christians, such unholy desires should have been long ex¬ 
tinct (2). If the slate is to reward virginity (said the vehement 
Ambrose), the claims of the Christians would exhaust the trea¬ 
sury. 

By this confiscation of the sacerdotal properly, which had hi¬ 
therto maintained the priesthood in opulence, the temples and the 
sacrificial rites in splendour, the Pagan hierarchy became stipen¬ 
diaries of the state, the immediate step to their total dissolution. 
The public funds were still charged with a certain expenditure (3) 


(l) K is very singular that, even at this vcij • 
linn-, severe la .v, seem to have been necessary 
to punish'apostales from Christianity. In 381, 
Theodosius deprived such persons of the right of 
bequeathing then property. Similar laws were 
passed in 383 and 391, against those qui ex 
Christianis Pagam fuiti sunt; qui ad Puganos 
ritus cultusque migraruiit, qui venerabilt reli- 
gione neglecta ad aras et tcrapla transierint. 
Cod. Theodos, xvi. 7- 1 > 2> 4, 3. 


(2) Prudentios, though he wrote later, ex¬ 
presses this sentiment: — 

Nubit arms veterana, sacro perfuntta labore, 
Dcsertisquf* foils, quibus cst famulata juventua, 
Transfcit invites ad fulcra jugalia rugas, 

Diacit et in gclido nova nupta calescere lecto 

Adv. Symro Jib ir 

(3) This was called the Annona. 
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for (lie maintenance of the public ceremonies. This was not abro¬ 
gated till after Theodosius had again united the whole empire 
under his conquering sway, and shared with Christianity the sub¬ 
jugated world. 

In the interval, Heathenism made perhaps more than one despe¬ 
rate though feeble struggle for the ascendancy. Gratian was mur¬ 
dered in the year 383. Yalentinian II. succeeded to the sofftgmpire 
of the West. The celebrated Symmachus became praefecl of Rome. 
Symtnachus commanded the respect, and even deserved the com¬ 
mon attachment, of all his countrymen (a rare oxample in those 
days) to interfere between the tyranny of Lhe sovereign and the 
menaced welfare of the people. An uncorrupt magistrate, he de¬ 
precated the increasing burdens of unnecessary taxes, which 
weighed down the people, he dared to suggest that the eager peti¬ 
tions for oflice should be at once rejected, and the worthiest chosen 
out of the unpretending multitude. Symmachus inseparably con¬ 
nected, in his Pagan patriotism, the ancient religion with the wel¬ 
fare of Rome. lie mourned in biller humiliation over the acts of 
Gratian 5 the removal of the statue of Victory; the abrogation of the 
immunities of the Pagan priesthood : he hoped to obtain from the 
justice, or perhaps the fears, of the young Yalentinian, that which 
had been refused by Gratian. The senate met under his authority; 
a petition was drawn up and presented in the name of that vener¬ 
able body to the Emperor. In this composition Symmachus la¬ 
vished all his eloquence. His oration is written with vigour, with 
dignity, with elegance. It is in this respect, perhaps, superior to 
the reply of Saint Ambrose (1). But in the feeble and apologetic Apology 
tone, we perceive at once, that it is life artful defence of an almost of c s 1 f l ^ ,,tt ' 
hopeless cause ; it is cautious to timidity; dexterous; elaborately 
conciliatory, moderate from fear of offending, rather than from 
tranquil dignity. Ambrose, on the other hand, writes with all the 
fervid and careless energy*of one confident in his cause, and who 
knows that he is appealing to an audience already pledged by theii; 
own passions to his side; he has not to obviate objections, to recon¬ 
cile difficulties, to sue or to propitiate; his contemptuous and cri¬ 
minating language has only to inflame zeal, to quicken resentment 
and scorn. He is flowing down on the full tide of human passion, 
and his impulse but accelerates and strengthens the rapid cur¬ 
rent. 

The personification of Rome, in the address of Symmachus, is a 
bold stroke of artifi/ial rhetoric, bufit is artificial; and Rome pleads 

(l) He) tic has expressed himself strongly on declumjtnmem Amhrosii compares. Crnsur. in- 
1 In- supmoiily of Symniachus. ArgninciUorimi gen ft mor. Q. A. Syimnaibi, in lleyne Opusrul. 

Jelcctu, vi, pomlore, nculcis, non imniis admira- The relative position of the parties influenced, 

‘ 1 I 1 . ilia est quain prudeiilii, rautioue, ac vere- no douht, the style, and will, perhaps, the jndg 
undia , ijuain lanloinagis seutias si vrrliosam ft men*, of posterity on the merit of the com pan¬ 
t-mem, inlerduni laliimniosam ft vi leraloriam lions. 
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instead of commanding; intreats for indulgence, rather than me¬ 
naces for neglect. “Most excellent Princes, Fathers of your coun¬ 
try, respect my years, and permit me still to practise the religion 
of my ancestors, in which I have grown old. Grant me but the 
liberty of living according to my ancient usage. This religion has 
subdued the world to my dominion; theso riles repelled Hannibal 
from iy walls, the Gauls from the Capitol. Have I lived thus 
long, to be rebuked in my old age for my religion. It is too late; 
it would be discreditable to amend in my old age. I inlreat but 
peace for the gods of Rome, the tutelary gods of our country.” 
Rome condescends to that plea, which a prosperous religion nei¬ 
ther uses nor admits, but to which a falling faith always clings 
with desperate energy. “ Heaven is above us all; we cannot all fol¬ 
low the same path; there are many ways by which we arrive at the 
great secret. But we presume not to conlend, we are humble sup¬ 
pliants! ” The end of the third century had witnessed the perse¬ 
cutions of Dioclesian; the fourth had not elapsed when this is the 
language of Paganism, uttered in her strongest hold by the most 
earnest and eloquent of her partisans. Symmachus remonstrates 
against the miserable economy of saving the maintenance of the 
vestal virgins; the disgrace of enriching the imperial treasury by 
such gains; he protests against the confiscation of all legacies 
bequeathed to them by the piety of individuals. “ Slaves may in¬ 
herit; the vestal virgins alone, and the ministers of religion, arc 
precluded from this common privilege.” The orator concludes by 
appealing to the deified father of the Emperor, who looks down 
with sorrow from the starry citadel, to see that toleration violated 
which he had maintained w*ith willing justice. 

But Ambrose was at hand to confront the eloquent Pagan, and 
to prohibit the fatal concession. Far different is the tone and man¬ 
ner of the Archbishop of Milan. He asserts, in plain terms, the 
unquestionable obligation of a Christian sovereign to permit no 
part of the public revenue to be devoted to the maintenance of ido¬ 
latry. Their Roman ancestors were to be treated with reverence; 
but in a question of religion, they were to consider God alone. He 
who advises such grants as those demanded by the suppliants is 
guilty of sacrifice. Gradually ho rises to still more imperious lan¬ 
guage, and unveils all the terrors of fhe sacerdotal authority. “The 
Emperor who shall be guilty of such concessions will find that the 
bishops will neither endure nor connive at his sin. If he enters a 
church, he will find no priest, f or one who wih defy his authority. 
The church will indignantly reject the gifts of him who has shared 
them with Gentile temples. The altar disdains the offerings of him 
who has made offerings to images. It is written, ‘ Man cannot serve 
two masters.’ ” Ambrose, emboldened, as it were, by his success, 
ventures in his second letter to treat the venerable and holy tradi- 
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tions of Roman glory with contempt. “ How long did Hannibal 
insult the gods of Rome? It was the goose and not the deity that 
saved the Capitol. Did Jupiter speak in the goose? Where were 
the gods in all the defeats, some of them but recent, of the Pagan 
emperors? Was not the altar of Victory then standing?” He insults 
the number, the weaknesses, the marriages of the vestal virgins. 

“If the same munificence were shown to Christian virgins, the 
beggared treasury would be exhausted by the claims. Are not the 
baths, the porticos, the streets, still crowded with images? Must 
they still keep their place in the great couned of the.empire? You 
compel to worship, if you restore the altar. And who is this deity? 

Victory is a gift, and not a power; she depends on the courage of 
the legions, not on the influence of the religion,—a mighty deity, 
who is bestowed by the numbers of an army, or the doubtful issue 
of a battle! ” 

Foiled in argument, Paganism vainly grasped at other arms, Murder »r 
which she had as little pov^er to wield. On the murder of Valen- 
linian, Arbogastcs the Gaul, whose authority over the troops was A - "• 39a - 
without competitor, hesitated to assflme the purple, which had 
never yet been polluted by a barbarian. He placed Eugcnius, a 
rhetorician, on the throne. The elevation of Eugenius was an act Accession 
of military violence; but the Pagans of the West hailed his acces- of n f^ sc ' 
sion with the most eager joy and the fondest hopes. The Christian 
writers denounce the apostasy of Eugenius not without justice, if 
Eugenius ever professed Christianity (1). Throughout Italy the 
temples were re-opened ^ the smoke of sacrifice ascended from all 
quarters; the entrails of victims were explored lor the signs of vie-, 
tory. The frontiers were guarded by all the terrors of (he old reli¬ 
gion. The statue of Jupiter the Thunderer, sanctified by magic 
riles of the most awful significance, and placed on the fortifications 
amid the Julian Alps, looked defiance on the advance of the Chris¬ 
tian Emperor. The imagef or the gods were unrolled bn the 
banners, and Hercules was borne in triumph at the head of the 
army. Ambrose fled from Milan, for the soldiery boasted that they 
would stable their horses in the churches, and press the clergy to 
fill their legions. 

In Rome, Eugenius consented, without reluctance, lo the resto¬ 
ration oflhe altar of Victory, but he had the wisdom to fpresce the 
danger which his cause might incur, by the resumption of the 
temple estates, many of which had been granted away : he yielded 
with undisguised un/illingness to ihl irresistible importunities of 
Arbogasles and Fiavianus. 

While this reaction was taking place in the West, perhaps irri¬ 
tated by the intelligence of this formidable conspiracy of Paganism, 


(l) Compare ihc h*llri of Amhiosc lo Eugr- Christian, bat one in tbc bauds of more powerful 
nuts. Hr addresses Jin genius apparently as a Pagans, 
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witli usurpation or tiie throne, Theodosius published in the East 
the Iasi and most peremptory of those edicts which, gradually ris¬ 
ing in the sternness of their language, proclaimed the ancient 
worship a treasonable and capital crime. |n its minute and search¬ 
ing phrases it seemed eagerly to pursue Paganism to its most secret 
and private lurking-places. Thenceforth no man of any station, 
rank, or dignity, ii^any place in any city, was to offer an innocent 
victim in sacrifice; fhe more harmless worship of the household 
gods, which lingered, probably, more deeply in the hearts of the 
Pagans than any other part of their system, not merely by the 
smoke of victims, but by lamps, incense, and garlands, was equally 
forbidden. To sacrifice, or to consult the entrails of victims, was 
constituted high treason, and thereby a capital offence, although 
with no treasonable intention of calculating the days of the Em¬ 
peror. It was a crime of sufficient magnitude, to infringe the laws 
of nature, to pry into the secrets of futurity, or to inquire con 
. cerning the death of any ont. Whoever permitted any Heathen 
rile—hanging a l.ee with chaplets, or lmsed an altar of turf—for¬ 
feited the estate on which life offence was committed. Any house 
profaned with the strike of incense was confiscated to the imperial 
exchequer. Whocve' - violated this prohibition, and offered sacrifice 
either in a public temple, or on the estate of another, was amerced 
in a fine of twenty-five pounds of gold (a thousand pound* ot our 
money); and whoever connived at the offence was liable to die same 
fine : the magistrate who neglected to enforce it, to a still heavier 
penalty (I). This law, stern and intolerant as it was, spoke, no 
, doubt, the dominant sentiment of die Christian world (2); but its 
repetition by the successors of Theodosius, and the employment of 
avowed Pagans in many of the high offices ot the state and army, 
may permit us charitably to doubt whether the exchequer was 
much enriched by the forfeitures, or the sword of the executioner 
stained with the blood of conscientious Pagans. Polytheism boasted 
of no martyrs, and wc may still hope that if called upon to carry its 
own decrees into effect, its native clemency—though, unhappily, 
Christian bigotry had already tasted of heretical blood — would have 
revolted from the sanguinary deed (3), and ycl have seen the in¬ 
consistency of these acts (which it justified in theory, on the au¬ 
thority of the Old Testament), with the vital principles of the Gospel. 

The victory of Theodosius in the West dissipated at once the 
vain hopes of Paganism \ the pageant vanished away. Rome heard 

(l) Cod. Thood xvi. 10 12. amiably inconsistent with this fierce tom* might 

(2; (iihhmi has quolcd from F.e Clerc a fearful be quoted on the other side. Compare Editoi's 
MMitem e of St, Augustine, adressed to the Do- note on Cnliliou, v. p lt4. 

milisls. (Jins nostrum, qms vestriim non laudut (3) Quis rnriim comprehensus c.st in sjerificio 

leges ah lmperatoiibns dutas adversns sai.rilicia (cum his legibus istu prohiherentnr ) et lion 
l’ugaii.irum? Et eerie long,’- ,bi perna severior negavil Augustin, in Psalm cxx., quoted hv 
conslilut.i t: si, , Ill us quippe nnpielatis eapitale (Iibbon from T.ardner 
sopplii lum est 1 F.pist xcui But passages 
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ol' the triumph, perhaps witnessed the presence of the great con¬ 
queror, who, in the East, had already countenanced the most des¬ 
tructive attacks against the temples of the gods. The Christian 
poet describes a solemn debate of the Senate on the claims of Jupi¬ 
ter and of Christ to the ^roralion of the Roman people. According 
to Ins account, Jupiter was outvoted by a large number of suffrages; 
the decision was followed by a general desertion of their ancestral 
deities by the obsequious minority, the old hereditary* names, the 
Annii and ttm Pi obi, the Anicii and Olybii, the Paulini and fiassi, 
the popular Gracchi, six hundred families, at once passed over to 
fiie Christian cause (1). The Pagan historian to a certain degree 
confirms the fact of the deliberate discussion, but differs as to the 
result. The senate, he stales, firmly, but respectfully, adhered to 
their ancient deities (2). But the last argument of the Pagan advo¬ 
cates was fata 1 to their cause. Theodosius refused any longer to 
i funds from the public revenue to maintain the charge of the 
tdoleo-on* « irship. The senate i monstrated, that if they ceased to 
be supuortoi „ o ‘ionai cost, they would cease to be national 
rites. T! nl \.as more h'kv. y (f> confirm Ilian to shake the 

dclorinipalioi. >fu Christian Emperor. From this time the tein- 
P*°r were c -wd; the priests nd prieslessef, ueprived f their 
maintenance, w^re scattered abroad. The public temples still 
s'ood. nor was i forbidden to worship within them, without sacri¬ 
fice; the u'ivate, and family or Gentile deities, still preserved their 
influence The esh.s d'^d the year after the defeat of Eugenius. 

We pursue «o its ch^e the bistory of Western Paganism, which 
was • uried at last 'he ruins of the empire. Graiian had dissevered 
ftie supremacy of ft ui ; <nal religion from the imperial dignity; 
tie had conflscdb*' 1 ..ie property of the temples;.Theodosius had 
refused to defray me expense of public sacrifices from the public 
funds. Still, however, the outward form of Paganism remained. 
Some priesthoods were still hffnded down in regular descent; the 
riles of various deities, even of Milhra and Cybele, were celebrated 
without sacrifice, or with sacrifice, furtively performed; the cor¬ 
poration of the aruspices was not abolished. There still likewise 
remained a special provision for certain festivals and public amuse¬ 
ments (3). The expense of the sacred banquets and of the games 
was defrayed by the slate : an earfy law of Honorius respected the 
common enjoyments of the people (4). 

The poem of Prudentius (5) acknowledges that the enactments 

/ 


(i ) Sncriilas numerare ilomo.'. lie sanguine prisco 
Nolnlium licet, ad Christ! Mgnarula versas, 
Turjm ah idolu vasto emersissc prnfundo 

Prud ad Symtnach. 

Pmdeutms has probably amplified some con¬ 
siderable ilcserlioii of the w.iverinp and dubious 
believers 


(2) /.ns*im, Ilist, iv. 59. 

3 ) It was called the vectigal templorum. 

4 ) Communis populi laititia. 

5) The poem of Prudential is by no means 
a recapitulation of the arguments of St Am¬ 
brose, it is original, and in some parts very 
vigorous 
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of Theodosius had been far from altogether successful (1)- his bold 
assertion of the universal adoption of Christianity by the whole se¬ 
nate is in some degree contradicted by his admission that the old 
pestilence of idolatry had again broken offi in Rome (2). It implies 
that the restoration of the statue of VictOTy had again been urged, 
and by the indefatigable Symmachus, on the sons Theodosius (3). 
The poem was written after the battle of Pollentia, as it Irium- 
* ». m . phanlly appeals to the glories of that day, against the argument that 
Rome wp indebted for the victories of former times Iq, her ancient 
gods. It closes with an earnest admonition to the soi^bf Theodo¬ 
sius to fulfil the task which was designedly left him by the piety of 
his father (4), to suppress at once the vestal virgins, and, above 
all, the gladiatorial shows, which they were accustomed to counte¬ 
nance by their presence. 

,, awnf In the year 408 came forth the edict which aimed at the direct 
iiononus. an( i complete abolition of Paganism throughout the Western em¬ 
pire. The whole of this reserved provision for festivals was swept 
away ; it was devoted to the more useful purpose, the pay of the 
loyal soldiery (5). The 1 saihe edict proceeded to actual violence, to 
invade and take possession of the sanctuaries of religion. All images 
were to be thrown down; the edifices, now useless and deserted, to 
be occupied by the imperial officers, and appropriated to useful 
purposes (6). The government, wavering between demolition and 
desecration, devised this plan for the preservation of these great 
ornaments of the cities, which thus, taken unuer the protection of 
the magistracy as public property, were secured from the destruc¬ 
tive zeal of the more fanatical Christians. All sacrilegious riles, 
festivals, and ceremonies were prohibited. The bishops of the 
towns were invented with power to suppress these forbidden usages, 
and the civil authorities, as though the government mistrusted their 
zeal, were bound, under a heavy penally, to obey the summons, 
and to assist the prelates in the extirpation of idolatry. Another 
edict excluded all enemies of the Christian faith from the great pub¬ 
lic offices in the slate and in the army, and this, if fully carried 
into effect, would have transferred the whole power throughout Ihe 
empire into the hands of the Christians. But the times were not yet 


(0 Tnrlitus ergo parens patriae, moileratoi ct orbis, 
Vif i’dit prohibendo, vngas no pristmus enoi 
Cretin ret esse Drum mgruntc sub acie formas 
(21 Srd qtionium renovata lues tux bare lutein 
IVntat Romo lid uni. 

i 3 ) AimoruTn dominos, vrrnantes flore juvefcue, 

Inti i tastra patns gemtos, sub imagine a vita 
Ldmtos, txemjiU ilonii congesta tenentes, 
Orntor e»tu> mstignt. 

Si yobis vrl parta, virj, victoria cordi pst, 

! ** P*'tempi um Dea virgo sacra turn 
Obtmeat, vobu icgnautibus. 

The orator calm, is Symmachus; the parts 
victoria, that of Pollentia, the Dea virgo, 
Victory 


(4) Quam tlbi supplendam Deus, rt gemtons arnica 
Scivavii pietns, solus nc premia tanbe 
Virtutis caporct “partem, tlbi, njte icsrivo/* 
Dixit, ct iiilegrum dccus intdctumquc leliqmt 
~ Sub fm 

(5) ExpensV devotissimorum inilitum pro- 
futura. X 

(6) Augustine (though not entirely consistent) 
disapproved of Inc forcible demolition of the 
temples. “ Let us first extirpate the idolatry of 
the hearts of the Heathen, and they will 
either themselves invite us, or anticipate us 
in the execution of this good work. 1 ' Tom. ▼. 
p. 62. 
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ripe for this measure. Gencrides, a Pagan, in a high command in 
the army, threw up his commission. The edict was repealed (1). 

Rome once more beheld the shadow of a Pagan Emperor, Alta- 
lus, while the Christian Emperor maintained his court at Ravenna; 
and both stood trembling before the victorious Alaric. When that 
triumphant Goth formed the siege of Rome, Paganism, as if grate¬ 
ful for the fidelity of the imperial city, made ofte last desperate ef¬ 
fort to avert the common ruin. Pagan magic was the last refuge of 
eonscjjttytttakness. The Etrurian soothsayers were called forth 
from tnci^roscurily, with the concurrence ot’the whole city (the 
Pope himself is said to have assented to the idolatrous ceremony), to 
blast the barbaric invader with the lightnings of Jupiter. The Chris¬ 
tian historian saves the credit of his party, by asserting that they 
kept away from the profane rile (2;. Rut it may be doubted, after 
a'h whether the ceremony really took place; both parlies had more 
confidence in the power of a large sum of money, offered to arrest 
the career ot the triumphant barbarian. 

The impartial fury of Alaric fell alijje on church and temple, on capm* » 
'"Visthm and But the capture of Rome consummated the 

'•I n of PaeariL.m Tnc temples, indeed, were for the most part left 
1 indiui, hut • ;j. vorsnippers had fled. The Roman aristocracy, 
mi whom a i f- T .. jin still retained its most powiiful adherents, 
abandon!..! T- 1 - 1 .,, a-d, scattered in the provinces of the empire, 
were aitsu.D o the rapidly Christianising population- The de¬ 
serted buildings had .«ow either public authority nor private zeal 
and i unficencc to maintain them against the encroachments of 
lime or accident, to suppo-t it’ tottering roof, or repair the broken * 
column. There was hhej rublic fund, nor private contribution, 
for their preservation, till at length the Christians, in many in¬ 
stances, took possession of the abandoned edifice, converted it to 


(l) Priidcnlms ventures to admire the tmerant 
impartiality of Theodosius, in admitting both 
parties alike to civil and military honours, lie 
urges this arguineiituin ad Imminent against 
Symmaclius. — 

Deiuque pro mentis terrestnbus a>qua rependens 
Munrra, sarneolis siiinmus impel tit lainoies 
l)iiv bonus, et rertaii’ sinil cum lauile morum. 

Net pngo unpin Uos per debits culmin* nmndi 
lie vetat 

Ipse mngistratum tibi consults, ipe tribunal * 

Contulil. 

In the East, the Pagan Thetnistius had been 
appointed pradect of Constantinople by Theodo¬ 
sius. It is curious io read hisjQatleries of the 
orthodox Christian Emperor; If: praises his love 
of philosophy in the most ferKnl language. 

The most remarkable instance of this incon¬ 
sistency, at a much later period, occurs in the 
person of Merobaudes, a general and a poet, 
who flourished in the first half of the fifth century. 
A statue in honour of Merobaudes was placed in 
the Forum of Trajan, of which the inscription is 
still extant. Fragments of his poems have been 


discovered by the industry and sagacity of 
Niebuhr. In one passage, Merobaudes, in the 
genuine llcathcn spirit, attributes the ruin of 
the empire to the abolition of Paganism, and 
almost renews the old accusation of Atheism 
aguinst Christianity. lie impersonates some 
deity, probably Discord, who summons llellona 
to take arms lor the destruction of Rome; and. 
in u strain of fierce irony, recommends to her, 
among other fatal measures, to extirpate the gods 
of Rome • 

Roma, ipsiqiic tiemant funuha murmurs reges 
Jam superos terns, atque liospita minima pelle 
Romanos populate fJcos, et intlus in am 
Vcstai exombr, fotus struc, patleat ignis. 

His ^stiurtn (lobs palatia celsa subibo, 

Majorum morrs, rt pcctora pnsra fugabo 
Funditus, atque annul, nullo dlacrmune rerum, 
Spcrnantur fortes, nee sit reverentia justia. 

Attn a ncglccto pcrcat facundia Pbcebo, 

Indisms conungat Acinus, et pondera rerum 
Non virtas aed casus agnt, triatisque cupido, 

Pectin ibus saevi demena furor a’stuet air I , 

Ommaque luec line mente Joins, sine numine sitmmo. 

Meiobaudcs in Niebuhr's edit, of the Byzantines 
(1) Zosiions, v. Sozomen, ix. 6. 
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Ihefr own use, and hallowed it by a new consecration (1). Thus, 
in many places, though marred and disfigured, the monuments 
of architecture survived, with no great violation of the ground plan, 
distribution, or general proportions (2). 

Paganism was, in fact, left to die out by gradual dissolution (3). 
The worship of the Heathen deities lingered in many temples, till 
it was superseded by the new form of Christianity, which, at least 
in its outward appearance, approximated to Polytheism: the Vir¬ 
gin gradually supplanted many of (he local deities. In^flBAwhich 
long remained obstinately wedded to the ancient faitl^Rgm cele¬ 
brated temples were dedicated to the Mother of God (4). It was not 
till the seventh century, that the Pantheon was dedicated by Pope 
Boniface IV. to the Holy Virgin. Of the public festivals, the last 
which clung with tenacious grasp to the habits of the Roman peo- 
403 . pie, was the Lupercalia. It was suppressed towards the close of the 
fifth century by Pope Gelasius. The rural districts were not com¬ 
pletely Christianised until the general introduction of monasticisni. 
Heathenism was still prevalent in many parts of Italy, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Turin, in the middle of the fifth century (ft). 
It was the missionary from the convent who wandered through the 
villages, or who, from his monastery, regularly discharged the du¬ 
ties of a vill|^||)aslor. St. Benedict of Nursia destroyed the wor¬ 
ship of Apollo on Mount Casino. 

Every where the superstition survived the religion, and that which 
was unlawful under Paganism, continued to be unlawfully practised 
under Christianity. The insatiable propensity of men to inquire 
into futurity, and to deal with secret and invisible agencies, which 
reason condemns, and often while it condemns, consults, relained 
its old formularies; some pretending to be magical or thcurgic. Di¬ 
vination and witchcraft have never been extinct in Italy, or, per¬ 
haps, in any part of Europe. The descendants of Canidia or Eric- 
tho, the seer and the magician, have slill practised their arts, to 
which the ignorant, including at times all mankind, have listened 
with unabated credulity. 

We must resume our consideration of Paganising Christianity, as 
the parent of Christian art and poetry, and, in fact, the ruler of the 
human mind for many ages. 

(t) There are many churches in Rome, which, proprialion, they converted the materials to their 
like the Pantheon, are ancient temples; thirty- own use, and worked them up into their own 
nine built on the foundations of temples. Four barbarous churches. 

retain Pagan names. S. Maria sopra Minerva, S. ( 3 ) The fifth council of Carthage (a. u. 398.), 
Maria Aventma, S, Lorenzo in Malnla, S. Stefano can. xv., petitions.! the most glorious Emperors 
in Gacco. At Sienna, the temple of Quirinus to destroy the remains of idolatry, not merely 
became the church of S. Quirino. Beugnot, ii. “in simulacris," but in other places, groves, 
p 266. See hi Bingham, book viii. s. 4 >, refc- and trees 

rences to several churches in the East, converted ( 4 ) Beugnot, ii. 271.; from Aprile, Chronologic 
into temples. But this passage must lie read with Universale de SiciliA. 

caution, ( 5 ) See the sermons of Maximus, bishop ui 

(2) In some eases, by a more destructive op- Turin, quoted in Beugnot, ii, 253. 
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THEODOSIUS. THIUMFI1 OF TR1N1TABIAN1SM. THE GREAT PRELATES OF THE EAST. 

But (he unity, no less lhan the triumph, of Christianity occupied Orthodoxy 
the vigorous mind of Theodosius. He had been anticipated in this ° n i , ”' s 0<1 '’' 
design jo l|g$ West by his feeble predecessors and colieagwes, Gra- 
tian and Wentinian the younger. The laws began* to speak (he 
language of the exclusive establishment of Christianity, and of Chris¬ 
tianity under one rigorous and unaccommodating cieed and disci¬ 
pline. Almost the first of Theodosius was the edict for the universal 1 ,ws 
acceptance of the Catholic faith (1). II appeared under the name, wtlrs 
and with the conjoint authority of the three Emperors, Gralian, u- 180 
Valenlinian II., and Theodosius. It was addressed to the inhabi¬ 
tants of Constantinople. “We, the three Emperors, will that all 
our subjects follow the religion taught by $1. Peter to the Romans, 
professed by those saintly prelates, Damasus Pontiff of Rome, and 
Peter Bishop of Alexandria, that we believe the one divinity of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, of majesty coequal, i^lhe Holy Tri 
mlv. We will that those who embrace this creed ^Httled Catho¬ 
lic Christians we brand all the senseless followers ofomer religions 
by the infamous name of heretics, and forbid their conventicles to 
assume the name of churches •, we reserve their punishment to the 
vengeance of heaven, and to such measures as divine inspiration 
shall dictate to us (2).” Tiius the religion of the whole Roman * 
world was enacted by two feeble boys, and a rude Spanish sol¬ 
dier (3). The next year witnessed the condemnation of all heretics, 
particularly the Pholinians, Arians, and Eunomians, and the expul¬ 
sion of the Arians from the churches of all the cities in the East (4\ 
and their surrender to the onft lawful form of Christianity. On the 
assembling of the council of Chalcedon, two severe laws were issued 
against Apostates and Manicheans, prohibiting them from making 
wills. During its sitting, the Emperor promulgated an edict, pro¬ 
hibiting the Arians from building churches either in the cities or in 
the country, under pain of the confiscation of the funds devoted to 
the purpose (5)., 

The circumstances of the limes happily coincided with the design aw 
of Theodosius to concentre the whole ^Christian world into one vi- powerful 

Jr ecclesia*- 

(1) Codex Tlieodos, xvi, 1,2# ^ 4 ) On the accession of Theodosius,, according |; ca | 

(2) Post cliain inotus noslri, ■mem cx crclesli to Snzomcn. the Arians possessed all the churches writers 

Jrhitiio suinpscnnius, ultionr plccteudos. Oodc- of tlie East, excepl Jerusalem. H. E. Vii, 2 favourable 

froy supposes these words not In mean “ eeriest e ( 5 ) So/oinen mentions these severe laws, but to Trim 

orntulmn,” but, •* Dei nibitrimn, regulam et asserts that, they were enacted merely interrorein, lar j nll , n , 
foi mulam juris divnii." and with no design of carrying them into cxecu- 

( 1 ) Rnruuius, and even Godefroy, call this law lion. II. E. vii. 12 
.1 gulden, pious, and wholesome statute. Happily 
it was011 the right side. 
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gorous and consistent system. The more legitimate influence of ar¬ 
gument and intellectual and religious superiority concurred with 
the stern mandates of the civil power. All the great and command¬ 
ing minds of the age wore on the same side, as to the momentous 
and strongly agitated questions of the faith. The productive ener¬ 
gies of Arianism seemed, as it were, exhausted ; its great defenders 
had passed away, apd left, apparently, no heirs to their virtues or 
abilities. It was distracted with schisms, and had to bear the unpo¬ 
pularity of the sects, which seemed to have sprung from it in the na - 
turn] course, the Eunomians, Macedonians, and a still Multiplying 
progeny of heresies. Every where the Trinitarian prelates arose to 
ascendancy, not merely from the support of the government, but 
from their pre-eminent character or intellectual powers. Each pro¬ 
vince seemed to have produced some individual adapted to the par¬ 
ticular period and circumstances of the time, who devoted himself 
to the establishment of the Alhanasian opinions. The intractable 
Egypt, more particularly turbulent Alexandria, was ruled by the 
strong arm of the bold and unprincipled Theophilus. The dreamy 
mysticism of Syria found a 6ongenial representative in Ephrem. A 
more intellectual, yet still somewhat imaginative, Orientalism ani¬ 
mates the writings of St. Basil; in a less degree, those of Gregory 
Nazianzunyjtiflkl less, those of Gregory Nyssa. The more power¬ 
ful and GiWpm eloquence of Chrysostom swayed the popular mind 
in Constantinople. Jerom, a link, as it were, between the East and 
the West, transplanted the monastic spirit and opinions of Syria 
into Rome ; and brought into the East much of the severer thought, 
and more prosaic reasoning, of the Latin world. In Gaul, where 
Hilary of Poitiers had long maintained the cause of Trinitarianism, 
on the borders of civilisation, St. Marlin of Tours acted the part of 
a bold and enterprising missionary ; while in Milan, the court ca¬ 
pital of the West, the strong practical character of Ambrose, his 
sternly conscientious moral energy, though hardening at times into 
rigid intolerance, with the masculine strength of his style, con¬ 
firmed the Latin church in that creed, to which Rome had adhered 
with almost unshaken fidelity. If not the greatest, the most per¬ 
manently influential of all, Augustine, united the intense passion of 
the African mind with the most comprehensive and systematic 
views, and intrepid dogmatism on the darkest subjects. United in 
one common cause, acting in their several quarters according to 
their peculiar temperaments and characters, these strong-minded 
and influential ecclesiastics almost compelled the world into a tem¬ 
porary peace, till first Pelegianism, and afltn’wards Nestorianism, 
unsettled again the restless elements; the controversies, first con¬ 
cerning grace, free-will, and predestination, then on the incarna¬ 
tion and two.natures of Christ, succeeded to the silenced and ex¬ 
hausted feud concerning the trinity of persons in the Godhead. 
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Theophilus of Alexandria (1) performed his part in the complete Theorlli . 
subjection of the world, by his energy as a ruler, not by the slower 
and more legitimate influence of moral persuasion through his wsi"p’ 
preaching or his writings (2). He suppressed Arianism by the same t™“ 12 85 
violent and coercive means with which he extirpated Paganism. 

The lone of this prelate’s epistles is invariably harsh and crimina¬ 
tory. He appears in the best light as opposing the vulgar anthro¬ 
pomorphism of the monks in the neighbourhood of Alexandria, 
and insisting on the pure spiritual nature of the Deijy. tel he con¬ 
descended to appease these turbulent adversaries by an unmanly 
artifice. He consented to condemn the doctrines of Origen, who, 
having reposed quietly in his tomb for many years, in general re¬ 
spect, if not in the odour of sanctity, was exhumed, as it were, by 
the zeal of later times, as a dangerous heresiarch. The Oriental 
doctrines with which Origen had impregnated his system were 
unpopular, and perhaps not clearly understood (3). The notion 
that the reign of Christ was finite was rather an inference from his 
writings, than a tenet of Origen. For«f art bodies were to be finally 
annihilated (according to his anti-materialist system), the huma¬ 
nity of Christ, and consequently his personal reign, must cease. 

The possibility that the devil migfit, after long ,jiprificati6n, be 
saved, and the corruptibility of the body after filtipesurrection, 
grew out of the same Oriental cast of opinions. But the perfectly 
pure and immaterial nature of the Deity was the tenet of Origen 
which was the most odious to (he monks; and Theophilus, by ana¬ 
thematising Origenism in the mass, while he himself held certain!); 
the sublimest, but to his adversaries most objectionable part of the 
system, adopted a low and undignified deception. The persecution 
of Isidore, and the heads of the monasteries who befriended his 
cause (the tall brethren, as they were called), from personal mo¬ 
tives of animosity, display the Alexandrian prelate in his ordinary 
character. We shall again encounter Theophilus in the lamentable 
intrigues against (he advancement and influence of Chrysostom. 

The character of Ephrem (4), the Syrian, was the exact counter- s.Ephrem, 
part to that of (he busy and worldly Theophilus. A native of Nisi- 
bis, or rather of its neighbourhood, Ephrem passed the greater 378 - 
part of his life at Edessa, and in"lhc monastic establishments which 
began to abound in Mesopotamia and Syria, as in Egypt. His ge¬ 
nius was that of the people in whose language he wrote his nume¬ 
rous compositions infprose and ver#e(5). In Ephrem something 


(1) 1 have not placed these writers in their 
strict chronological order, hut according to the 
countries in which they lived. 

(2) The Trinitarian doctrines had been main¬ 
tained in Alexandria by the virtues and abilities 
of Didymuitbe Blind. 

(i) Socrates, vi. 10. Sozomen, viii. 13. 

(4) See the Life of Ephrem prefixed to his 
works , and in Tillemnnt. 


(5) According to Theodorel, he was unac¬ 
quainted with Greek. TlmS'ttctf yiq on yt- 
ytufitvoc tXADViJCffC, foot f» 

t <Sv ‘ExMtrmv > S'tHktyj't irhivout, 
vr&ant euptTixwc xaxGTf^viac *yufj.v»ft 
T»v iriilHttV. The refutation of Greek 
heresy in Syriac must have been curious 
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of the poetic mysticism of the Gnostic was allied with the most 
rigid orthodoxy of doctrine. But with his imaginative turn were 
mingled a depth and intensity of feeling, which gave him his pe¬ 
culiar influence over .the kindred minds of his countrymen. Tears 
were as natural to him as perspiration •, day and night, in his de¬ 
vout seclusion, he wept for the sins of mankind and for his own*, his 
very writings, it was said, weep , there is a deep and latent sorrow 
even in his panegyrics or festival homilies (1). 

Ephrem "was a poet, and his hymns, poured forth in the prodi¬ 
gality of his zeal, succeeded at length in entirely disenchanting the 
popular car from the heretical strains of Bardesunes, and his son 
Harmonius, which lingered after the general decay of Gnosti¬ 
cism (2). The hymns of Ephrem were sung on the festivals of the 
martyrs. His psalms, the constant occupation which he enjoins 
upon his monkish companions, were always of a sorrowful and 
contrite tone. Laughter was the source and the indication of all 
wickedness, sorrow of all virtue. During the melancholy psalm, 
God was present with his angels, all more joyous strains belonged 
to heathenism and idolatry . 

The monaslicism as well as the Trinitarianism of Syria, received 
a strong impulse from Ephrem? and in Syria monaslicism began to 
run into its utmost extravagance. There was one class of ascetics 
who, at certain periods, forsook their cities, and retired to the 
mountains (o browse on the herbage which they found, as their 
only food. The writings of Ephrem were the occupation and de¬ 
light of all those gentle and irreproachable fanatics 5 and, as Ephrem 
was rigidly Trinitarian, he contributed to fix the doctrinal language 
of the various eoenobilic institutions and solitary hermitages. In 
fact, the quiescent intellect probably rejoiced in being relieved 
from these severe and ungrateful enquiries : and full freedom being 
left to the imagination, and ample sc^pe to the language, in the 
vague and fervent expressions of divine love, the Syrian mind fell 
not the restriction of the rigorous creed, and passively surrendered 
itself to ecclesiastical authority. Absorbed in its painful and melan¬ 
choly struggles with the internal passions and appetites, it desired 
not to provoke, hut rather to repress, the dangerous activity of the 
reason. The orthodoxy of Ephrenv himself savours perhaps of ti¬ 
midity and the disinclination to agitate such awful and appalling 
questions. He would elude and escape them, and abandon himself 
altogether to the more edifying emotions which it is the chief 
object of his writings to excite and maintain.* The dreamer must 
awake in order to reason, and he prefers the passive tranquillity of 
the half-waking stale. 

(l) !><■«■ tlie l\ro treatises m his works, vol. i. points ntquc plorandum; and. Quod ludicrif 
404 - 107 Non esse ridrnduin srd lugendum n'bus .ibslinendum sit Christiania, 

(‘21 Theodoret, i\ 29. 
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Greece, properly so called, contributed none of the more distin¬ 
guished names in Eastern Christianity. Even the Grecian part of 
Asia Minor was by no means fertile in names which survive in the 
annals of the Church. In Athens philosophy still lingered, and 
struggled to maintain its predominance. Many of the more emi¬ 
nent ecclesiastics had visited its schools in their youth, to obtain 
those lessons of rhetoric and profane knowledge which they were 
hereafter to dedicate to their own sacred uses. But they were fo¬ 
reigners, and, in the old language of Greece, would hfryebeen call¬ 
ed barbarians. * 

The rude and uncivilised Cappadocia gave birth to Basil and 
the two Gregories. The whole of the less dreamy, and still active 
and commercial, part of Asia was influenced by Basil, on whose 
character and writings his own age lavished the most unbounded 
praise. The name of Basil is constantly united with those of the 
two Gregories. One, Gregory of Nyssa, was his brother; the other, 
named from his native town of Nozianzum, of which his father was 
bishop, was Hie intimate friend of hi^bophood and of his later years. 
The language, the eloquence, the opinions of these writers retain, 
in different degrees, some tinge of Asiatic colouring. Far more 
intelligible and practical than the mystic strains and passionate 
homilies of Ephrem, they delight in agitating, though in a more 
modest spirit, the questions which had inflamed the imagination 
of the Gnostics. But with them, likewise, enquiry proceeds with 
cautious and reverent steps. On these subjects they are rigorously 
orthodox, and assert the exclusive doctrines of Athanasius with the 
most distinct and uncompromising energy. Basil maintained tfie 
cause of Trinilarianism with unshaken fidelity during its days of 
depression and adversity. His friend Gregorjf of Nazianzum lived 
to witness and bear a great part in its triumph. Both Basil and 
Gregory were ardent udyiirers, and in themselves transcendani 
models of the more monastic Christianity. The influence of Basil 
crowded that part of Asia with cocnobilic institutions: but in his 
monasteries labour and useful industry prevailed to a greater extent 
than in the Syrian deserts, 

Basil was a native of the Cappadocian Caisarca (1). He was an 
hereditary Christian. His grandfather had retired during the Dio- 
elesian persecution to a mountain forest in Ponlus. His father was 
a man of estimation as a lawyer, possessed considerable property, 
and was remarkable for his personal beauty. His mother, in person 
and character, was* worthy of her husband. The son of such pa¬ 
rents received the best education which could be bestowed on a 
Christian youth. Having exhausted the instruction to be obtained 
in his native city of Caesarea, he went to Constantinople, where he 


Cappa¬ 

docia. 


Itasil, 


\l) Life of Basil, pieGxod to 1u< wovks, mid Tillnnont, Vi« de S. BasiIi*. 
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is reputed to have studied the art of rhetoric under the celebrated 
Libanius. But Athens was still the centre of liberal education, and, 
with other promising youths from the Eastern provinces, Basil and 
his friend Gregory resided for some lime in that city. But with 
all his taste for letters and eloquence (and Basil always spoke even 
of profane learning with generous respect, far different from the 
tone of contempt and animosity expressed by some writers), Chris¬ 
tianity was loo deeply rooted in his heart to be endangered either 
by the studies or the society of Athens. On his return to Caesarea, 
he embraced the ascetic faith of the limes with more than ordinary 
fervour. He abandoned his property, he practised such severe aus¬ 
terities as to injure his health, and to reduce his bodily form to the 
extreme of meagreness and weakness. He was “ without wife, 
without properly, without flesh, almost without blood. ” He fled 
into the desert; his fame collected, as it were, a city around him ; 
tie built a monastery, and monasteries sprang up on every side. 
Yet the opinions of Basil concerning the monastic life were far more 
moderate and practical lha»j thfl wilder and more dreamy asceticism 
which prevailed in Egypt and in Syria. He admired and persuaded 
his followers to coenobilic, not to eremitical, life. It was the life of 
the industrious religious community, not of the indolent and soli¬ 
tary anchorite, which to Basil was the perfection of Christianity. 
All lies of kindred were indeed to give place to that of spiritual as¬ 
sociation. He that loves a brother in blood more than a brother in 
the religious community is still a slave to his carnal nature (1). The 
indiscriminate charily of these institutions, was to receive orphans 
of all classes for education and maintenance, but other children 
only with the consent, or at the request of parents, certified before 
witnesses; and vows of virginity were by no means to be enforced 
upon these youthful pupils (2). Slaves who fled to the monasteries 
were lobe admonished, and sent back to^heir owners. There is one 
reservation, that slaves were not bound to obey their master, if he 
should order what is contrary to the laws of God (3). Industry was 
to be the animating principle of these settlements. Prayer and 
psalmody were to have their appointed hours ; but by no means to 
intrude upon those devoted to useful labour. These labours were 
strictly defined, such as were of real use to the community, not 
those which might contribute to vice or luxury. Agriculture was 
especially recommended. The life was in no respect to be absorbed 
in a perpetual mystic communion with the Deity. 

A .». 306 . Basil ,ived in his monastic retirement during'® great part of the 
s “j' h * triumphant period of Arianism in the East; but during the reign of 
p. loo. Valens, he was recalled to Caesarea, to be the champion of Trini- 

a.b. 370. (arianism against the Emperor and his Arian partisans. The firm- 

• 

(1) Basil. Opera, ii. 325. Sermo Asceticus (3) Basil. Opera, li. 357. 

(2) Basil. Opera, ii. 355. 
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ness of Basil, as wc have seen, commanded (he respect even of his 
adversaries. In the midst of the raging controversy, he was raised 
to the archiepiscopal throne of Caesarea. He governed the see with 
activity and diligence : not only the influence of his writings, but 
his actual authority (his pious ambition of usefulness induced him 
perhaps to overstep the limits of his diocese) extended beyond Cap¬ 
padocia, into Armenia and parts of Asia Mjnor. He was the firm 
' supporter of the Nicenc Trinitarianism, but did not live to behold 
its final triumph. His decease followed immediately upon the defeat * 37». 

and death of Yalens. * 

The style of Basil did no discredit to his Athenian education; in 
purity and perspicuity he surpasses most of the Heathen, as well as 
the Christian writers of his age. 

Gregory of Nazianzum, as he shared the friendship so he has 
constantly participated in the tame of Basil. He was born in a vil- iqb * 
lage, Arianza, within the district of Nazianzum, his father was 
bishop of that city (1). ‘With Basil he passed a part of his youth at 
Athens, and predicted, according tohjp own account, the apostasy 
of Julian, from the observation of his character, and even of his 
person. Gregory is his own biographer; one or rather two poems, 
the first consisting of above two thousand iambics, the second of 
hexameters, describe the whole course of his early life. But Gre- His p° ein ' 
cian poetry was not to be awakened from its long slumber by the 
voice of a Christian poet. It was faithful to its ancient source of 
inspiration. Christian thoughts and images will not blend with the 
language of Homer and the tragedians. Yet the autobiographical 
poems of Gregory illustrate a remarkable peculiarity which dis¬ 
tinguishes modern and Christian from the older, more particularly 
the Grecian, poetry. In the Grecian poetry*as in Grecian life the 
public absorbed the individual character. The person of the poet 
rarely appears, unless occasionally as the poet, as the objective au¬ 
thor or reciter, not as the subject of the poem. The Elegiac poets charade- 
' of Greece, if we may judge from the few surviving fragments, and Terence 
the amatory writers of Rome, speak in their proper persons, utter 
their individual thoughts, and embody their peculiar feelings. In chrislio » 
the shrewd common life view of Horace, and, indeed in some of p °* try ’ 
his higher lyric poetry, the poet is more prominent; and the fate 
of Ovid, one day basking in the imperial favour, the next, for some 
mysterious offence, banished to the bleak shores of the Euxine, 
seemed to give him the privilege ctf dwelling upon his own sorrows; 
his strange fate,invested his life in peculiar interest. But by the 
Christian scheme, the individual man has assumed a higher im¬ 
portance ; his actions, his opinions, the emotions of his mind, as 

(t) Tillemont is grievously embarrassed by the bad attained the episcopate. He is forced to ac- 
tune of Gregory's birth, The stubborn dates knowledge the laxity of ecclesiastical discipline 
insist upon his having been born after bib fathri on this head, at tills period of the church. 
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connecled with his immortal stale, have acquired a new and com¬ 
manding interest, not only to himself but to others. The poet pro¬ 
foundly scrutinises, and elaborately reveals, the depths of his moral 
being. The psychological history of the man, in all its minute par- 
v,i,K-.,f ticulars, becomes the predominant matter of the poem. In this 
t,rc " ’ r> *' respect, these autobiographical poems of Gregory, loose as they are 
in numbers, and spun-out with a wearisome and garrulous medio- 1 
crity; and wanting that depth and passion of religion which has 
made the Confessions of Augustine one of the most permanently 
popular of Chrisiian writings, possess nevertheless some interest, 
as indicating the transition state in poetry, as well as illustrating 
the thought and feeling prevalent among the Chrisiian youth of the 
period. The one great absorbing question was the comparative 
excellence of the secular and the monastic life, the slate of marriage 
or of virginity. The enthusiasm of the East scarcely deigned to 
submit this point to discussion. In one of Gregory’s poems. Mar¬ 
riage and Virginity each plead their cause; but there can be no 
doubt, from the first, to whiclj will be assigned the victory. The 
Saviour gives to Virginity the place of honour on his right hand. 
Gregory had never entangled himself with marriage, that fatal lie 
which enthralls the soul in the bonds of matter. For him silken 


(in'.'or), 

liMiuj) of 
Nismi.i. 
a. 11 37 2. 


robes, gorgeous banquets, splendid palaces, music and perfumes, 
had no charm. He disregarded wealth, and feasted contentedly on 
bread with a little salt, and water for his only drink. The desire of 
supporting the declining age of his parents thwarted his holy am¬ 
bition of withdrawing from all worldly intercourse : but this became 
a snare. He was embarrassed by refractory servants, by public and 
private business. The death or his brother involved him still more' 
inextricably in affairs, arising out of his contested properly. But 
the faithless friendship of Basil, which he deplqresin the one touch¬ 
ing passage of his whole poem (1), still further endangered his peace. 
In the zeal of Basil to fill the bishoprics of his metropolitan diocese, 
calculating perhaps that Gregory, like himself, would generously 
sacrifice the luxury of religious quietude for the more useful duties 
of a difficult active position, he imposed upon his reluctant friend 
the charge of the newly created see of Sasima. This was a small 
and miserable town, at the meeting 1 of three roads, in a country 
at once arid, marshy, and unwholesome, noisy and dusty from 
the constant passage of travellers, the disputes with extortionate 
custom-house officers, and alMhc tumult and drunkenness be¬ 
longing to a town inhabited by loose and passing strangers. 


(1/ Gibbon's selection of tins passage, and his 
happy illustration from Shakespeare, do great 
credit to his poetical taste 

TIovoi koivoi Ao’jtm.' 

'O/Uo^Te} oc ti, “■*< (ruvto'riGt £105 
Noi/c tit iv 
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Wilh Basil, Gregory had passed the tranquil dajs of Ids youth, 
the contemplative period of his manhood; together they had stu¬ 
died at Athens, together they had twice retired to monastic soli¬ 
tude ; and this was the return for his long and tried attachment! 
Gregory, in the bitterness of his remonstrance, at one lime assumes 
the language of an Indian faquir. Instead of rejoicing in the sphere 
opened to his activity, lie boldly asserts his supreme felicity to be 
total inaction (1). He submitted wilh the strongest repugnance to 
the office, and abandoned it, almost immediately, on the first oppo¬ 
sition. He afterwards administered the see of Nasyanzum under his 
father, and even after his father’s decease, without assuming the 
episcopal title. 

But Gregory was soon compelled by his own fame for eloquence w ">■ 
and for orthodoxy to move in a more arduous and tumultuous rm.si’!.nu- 
sphere. For forty years Arianism had been dominant in Gonstan- 
tinople. The Arians mocked at the small number which still lingered 
in the single religious assemblage of the Alhaiiasian parly (2). Gre¬ 
gory is constrained to admit this humiliating fact, and indignantly 
inquires, whether the sands arc nJbrc*prccious than the stars o> 
heaven, or the pebbles Ilian pearls, because they are more nume¬ 
rous (3 } ? But the accession of Theodosius opened a new (era to the 
Trinitarians. The religion of the Emperor would no longer con¬ 
descend to this humble and secondary station. Gregory was invited 
to lake charge of the small community which was still faithful to 
the doctrines of Athanasius. Gregory was already bowed with ago 
and infirmity ; his bald head stooped to his bosom ; his countenance 
was worn by his austerities and his inward spiritual conflicts, when 
Sie reluctantly sacrificed his peace for this great purpose (4). The 
Catholics had no church; they met in a small Jiouse, on the site oi 
which afterwards arose the celebrated church of St. Anastasia. The 
eloquence of Gregory wrought wonders in the busy and versatile 
capital. The Arians thcnfselves crowded to hear him. His adver¬ 
saries were reduced to violence : the Anastasia was attacked Hie 
Arian monks, and even the virgins, mingled in the furious fray : 
many lives were lost, and Gregory was accused as the cause of the 
tumult. His innocence, and the known favour of (he Emperor, se¬ 
cured his acquittal; his eloquence was seconded by the imperial 
edicts. The law had been promulgated which denounced as here¬ 
tics all who rejected the Nicene Creed. 

The influence of Gregory was thwarted, and his peace disturbed, 
by the slraege intrigues of one Maximus to possess himself of Hie 
episcopal throne of Constantinople. Maximus was called (he Cynic, 
from his attempt to blend the rude manners, the coarse while dress, 


(1) "h/moi eft ten iv » , 

a.ff(eL^la.. EjhsI twin p. 797. 

('i) In lln> leifpi nf Y.ilniliinnii, i»i>t 

»V fJixitt einirnr, V; lal'", n I, 
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his enemies added, the vices, of lhat sect, with Ihe profession of 
Christianity. His memory is loaded with every kind of infamy j yet 
by dexterous flattery and assiduous attendance on the sermons of 
Gregory, he had stolen into his unsuspecting confidence, and re¬ 
ceived his public commendations in a studied oration (1). Constan¬ 
tinople and Gregory himself were suddenly amazed with the intelli¬ 
gence lhat Maximus had been consecrated the Catholic bishop of the 
city. This extraordinary measure had been taken by seven Alexan¬ 
drians of low birth and character (2), with some bishops deputed by 
Peter the Orthodox Archbishop of Alexandria (3). A number of 
mariners, probably belonging to the corn fleet, had assisted at the 
ceremony and raised the customary acclamations- A great tumult of 
all orders arose; all rushed to the church, from which Maximus 
and his party withdrew, and hastily completed a kind of tonsure 
(for the cynic prided himself on his long hair) in the private dwel¬ 
ling of a flute-player. Maximus seems to have been rejected with 
indignation by the Athanasians of Constantinople, who adhered 
with unshaken fidelity to Gregory •, he flfed to the court of Theodo¬ 
sius, but the earliest meaSura adopted by the Emperor to restore 
strength to the orthodox party, was the rejection of the intrusive 
prelate. 

■j^ih Nov. The first act of Theodosius on his arrival at Constantinople, was 

* “ 380 to issue an edict, expelling the Arians from the churches, and sum¬ 
moning Demophilus, the Arian bishop, to conform to the Nicene 
doctrine. Demophilus refused. The Emperor commanded that 
those who would not unite to establish Christian peace should retire 
from the houses of Christian prayer. Demophilus assembled his 
followers, and quoting the words of the Gospel, “ If you are perse¬ 
cuted in one city, flee unto another,” retired before the irresistible 
authority of the Emperor. The next step was the appointment of 
the reluctant Gregory to the see, and his enlhronisalion, in the 
principal church of the metropolis. Environed by the armed legio¬ 
naries, in military pomp, accompanied by the Emperor himself, 
Gregory, amazed and bewildered, and perhaps sensible of the in¬ 
congruity of the scene with the true Christian character, headed the 
triumphal procession. All around he saw the sullen and menacing 
faces of the Arian multitude, and his ear might catch their suppres¬ 
sed murmurs •, even the heavens, for the morning was bleak and 
cloudy, seemed to look down with cold indifference on the scene. 
No sooner, however, had Gregory, with the Emperor, passed the 
rails which divided the sanctuary from the nave of the church, Ilian 

fc 

(l' 1 panegyric on the philosopher Heron, slant inoplc, and so over the East? It is observ- 

(‘2; Some of then names were whimsically able that in his law, Theodosius names as the 
connected with the Vgyptiun mythology, Am- examples of docLiim', the Pi shop of Dome in the 
inon, Anubis, and Hennaiinhis. West, of Alexandria 111 ilie East. The intrigues 

(3) The interlcrciicc ot the Egyptians is alto- of 'lhcophilus against Chrysostom rather con 
geLhcr remarkable (amid there be a design to firm this notion of an attempl lo erect an 
establish the primary of Alexandria over Con- Eastern papacy. 
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the sun burst forth in his splendour, the clouds were dissipated, 
and the glorious light came streaming in upon the applauding con¬ 
gregation. At once a shout of acclamation demanded the enlhroni- 
sation of Gregory. 

But Gregory, commanding only in his eloquence from the pul¬ 
pit, seems to have wanted the firmness and vigour necessary for the 
prelate of a great metropolis. Theodosius sunyuoned the council of 
Constantinople; and Gregory, embarrassed by the multiplicity of 
affairs ; harassed by objections to the validity of his owp election ; 
entangled in the feuds which arose out of the contested election to 
the see of Antioch, entreated, and obtained, apparently the unre- 
luclant, assent of the bishops and the Emperor to abdicate his dig¬ 
nity, and to retire to his beloved privacy, llis retreat, in some de¬ 
gree disturbed by the interest which he still took in the see of Na- 
zianzum, gradually became more complete, till, at length, he 
withdrew into solitude, and ended his days in that peace, which 
perhaps was not less sincerely enjoyed from his experience of the 
cares and vexations of worldly dignity. 4 r ‘ anza ? his native village, 
was the place of his seclusion \ the gardens, the trees, the fountain, 
familiar to his youth, welcomed his old age. But Gregory had not 
exhausted the fears, the dangers, or the passions or life. The de¬ 
sires of youth still burned in his withered body, and demanded the 
severest, macerations. The sight or even the neighbourhood of fe¬ 
males afflicted his sensitive conscience: and instead of allowing ease 
or repose to his aged frame, his bed was a hard mat-his coverlid 
sackcloth, his dress one thin tunic ; his feet were bare; he allowed 
himself no fire, and here, in the company of the wild-beasts, he 
prayed with bitter tears, he fasted, and devoted his hours to the 
composition of poetry, which, from its extreme difficulty, he con¬ 
sidered as an act of penitence. His painful existence was protracted 
to the age of ninety. 

The complete restoration of Constantinople to the orthodox com¬ 
munion demanded even more powerful eloquence, and far more 
vigorous authority, than that of Gregory. If il was not finally 
achieved, its success was secured, by the most splendid orator who 
had ever adorned the Eastern church. Sixteen years after the retire¬ 
ment of Gregory, the fame of Chrysostom designated him as the 
successor to that important dignity. 

Chrysostom was the model of a preacher for a great capital (1). u. ryM n, 
Clear, rather than profound, hisdognjatic is essentially moulded up ,01 "' 
with his moral ieaclyng. He is the champion, not so exclusively of 
any system of doctrines, as of Christian holiness against the vices, 
the dissolute manners, the engrossing love of amusement, which 
prevailed in the new Rome of the East. His doctrines flow naturally 

(1) Compare the several lives of Chrysostom his wniLs, and in Tillcinnnt I have only the 
by I’alladius, that in the Benedictine edition ol just volume of Meander's Joannes Chrysosloinus. 
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from his subject, or from the passage of Scripture under discussion : 
his illustrations are copious and happy ; his style free and fluent; 
while he is an unrivalled master in that rapid and forcible applica¬ 
tion of incidental occurrences, which gives such life and reality to 
eloquence. He is, at limes, in the highest sense, dramatic in his 
manner. 

Chrysostom, like .all the more ardent spirits of his age, was 
enamoured in his early youth of monaslicism. But this he had 
gradually .thrown ofT, even while he remained at Antioch. Though 
by no means formally abandoning these principles, or lowering his 
admiration of this imaginary perfection of religion, in his later works 
he is more free, popular, and practical. His ambition is notso mucli 
to elevate a few enthusiastic spirits to a high-toned and mystic 
piety, as to impregnate the whole population of a great capital with 
Christian virtue and self-denial. 

John, who obtained the name of Chrysostom, the golden-mouthed, 
was born at Antioch, about the year 347v. He was brought up by his 
mother in the Christian Jaith tie studied rhetoric under the cele- 

I * 

braled Libanius, who used his utmost arts, and displayed all that is 
captivating in Grecian poetry and philosophy, to enthral the imagi¬ 
nation of his promising pupil. Libanius, in an extant epistle, re¬ 
joices at the success of Chrysostom at the liar in Antioch. He is said 
to have lamented on his death-bed the sacrilegious seduction of the 
young orator by the Christians; for to him tie had intended to be¬ 
queath his jghooi, and the office of maintaining the dignity of Pa¬ 
ganism. 

'■ But the eloquence of Chrysostom was not to waste itself in the 
barren litigations of the courts of justice in Antioch, or in the vain 
attempt to infuse'ncw life into the dead philosophy and religion of 
Greece. He felt himself summoned to a nobler lield. At the age of 
eighteen, Chrysostom began to study Jhat one source of eloquence, 
to which the human heart responded, Hie sacred writings of the 
Christians. The church was not slow in recognising the value of 
such a proselyte. He received the strongest encouragement from 
Melelius, Bishop of Antioch; he was appointed a reader in the 
church. But the soul of Chrysostom was not likely to embrace these 
stirring tenets with coolness or moderation. A zealous friend in¬ 
flamed, by precept and emulation, the fervour of his piety: they 
proposed to retire to one of the most remote hermitages in Syria; 
and the great Christian orator*was almost self-doomed to silence, or 
to exhaust hi« power oflanguage in prayers aqd ejaculations, heard 
by no human car. The mother of Chrysostom saved the Christian 
church from this fatal loss. There is something exquisitely touching 
in the trails of domestic affection which sometimes gleam through 
the busy pages of history. His mother had become a widow at ttie 
age of twenty , to the general admiration, she had remained faithful 
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to the memory of her husband, and to her maternal duties. As 
soon as she heard the determination of her son to retire to a distant 
region (Chrysostom himself relates the incident), she took him by 
the hand, she led him to her chamber, she made him §j|^y her on 
the bed, in which she had borne him, and burst out into tears, and 
into language more sad than tears. She spoke of the cares and trou¬ 
bles of widowhood ; grievous as they had beer*, she had ever one 
consolation, the gazing on his face, and beholding in him Ihcimage 
of his departed father. Before he could speak, he had thus been 
her comfort and her joy. She reminded him of the fidelity with 
which she had administered the paternal properly. “Think not 
that I would reproach you with these things. I have but one favour 
to entreat — make me not a second lime a widow ; awaken not again 
my slumbering sorrows. Wait, at least, for my death ; perhaps 1 
shall depart before long. When you have laid me in the earth, and 
reunited iny bones to those of your father, then travel wherever 
lliou will, even beyond the*sea; but, as long as I live, endure to 
dwell in my house, and offend nnt'Gojl by afflicting your mother, 
who is at least blameless tow ards thee (1). ” 

Whether released by the death of his mother, or hurried away 
by the irresistible impulse which would not allow him to withhold 
himself from what he calls the true philosophy,” Chrysostom, 
some years afterwards, entered into one of the monasteries in the 
neighbourhood of Antioch, lie had'hardly escaped the episcopal 
dignity, which was almost forced upon him by the admirers of his 
early piety. Whether he considered this gentle violence lawful to 
compel devout Christians to assume awful dignity, he did not hesi- * 
late to practise a pious fraud on his friend Basilius, with whom lie 
promised to submit to consecration. Basilius fotind himself a bi¬ 
shop, but looked in vain for his treacherous friend, who had de¬ 
ceived him into this momentous step, but deserted him at the ap¬ 
pointed hour. 

But the voice of Chrysostom was not doomed to silence even in 
his seclusion. The secession of so many of the leading youths from 
the duties of civil life, from the municipal offices and the service of 
the army, had awakened the jealousy of the government. Yalens 
issued his edict against those ‘A followers of idleness (2).” The 
monks were, in some instances, assailed by popular outrage; 
parents, against whose approbation their children had deserted 
their homes and retired into the desert, appealed to the impe¬ 
rial authority to maintain their own. Chrysostom came forward 
as the zealous, the vehement, advocate of the “ true philoso¬ 
phy (3).” lie threatened misery in this life, and all the pains of 

«'l) M. Villoma in, 111 his Essai sur [’Eloquence f 2) fgwavia* scctatorcs. 

Chretiennr dans le Quatncinc Siecle, has pointed (3) AcIvpimis Oppugnatotes Vit.c Monahtii.r 

out (lie exquisite simplicity tenderings of 

this passage. |)r Snrerdotin, 1 
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hell (of which he is prodigal in his early writings) against the 
unnatural, the soul-slaying fathers, who forced their sons to ex¬ 
pose themselves to the guilt and danger of the world, and for¬ 
bade ihftj fci n enter into the earthly society of angels; thus he de¬ 
scribes themonasteries near Antioch. He relales, with triumph, 
the clandestine conversion of a noble youth, through the conni¬ 
vance of his mother, whom the father, himself a soldier, had des¬ 
tined to serve in the armies of the empire. 

But Ctjrysoslom himself, whether he considered that the deep 
devotion of the monastery, for some years, had braced his soul to 
encounter the more perilous duties of the priesthood, appeared 
again in Antioch. His return was hailed by Flavianus, the bishop, 
who had succeeded to Melelius. He was ordained deacon, and 
then presbyter, and at once look his station in that office, which 
was sometimes reserved for the Bishop, as the principal preacher 
in that voluptuous and effeminate city. 

The fervid imagination and glowirig eloquence of Chrysostom, 
which had been lavished on the angelic immunity of the coenobite 
or the hermit from the passions, ambition, and avarice inseparable 
from a secular life, now arrayed his new office in a dignity and 
saintly perfection, which might awake the purest ambition of the 
Christian. Chrysostom has the most exalted notion of the majesty, 
at the same lime of the severity, of the sacerdotal character. His 
views of the office, of its mission and authority, are the most su¬ 
blime ; his demands upon their purity, blamelessness, and superio¬ 
rity to the rest of mankind, proporlionably rigorous. 

Nor, in the loftiness of his tone as a preacher, or his sanctity as 
a man, did lie fall below his own standard of the Christian priest¬ 
hood. His preaching already took its peculiar character. It was 
not so much addressed to the opinions as to the conscience of man. 
He threw aside the subtleties of speculative theology, and repu¬ 
diated, in general, the fine-drawn allegory in which the interpreters 
of Scripture had displayed their ingenuity, and amazed and fruit¬ 
lessly wearied their unimproved audience. His scope was plain, 
severe, practical. Rigidly orthodox in his doctrine, he seemed to 
dwell morb on the fruits of a pure , theology (though at times 
he could not keep aloof from controversy) than on theology itself. 

If, in her ordinary course of voluptuous amusement, of constant 
theatrical excitement, Antioch could not but listen to the command¬ 
ing voice of the Christian orator, it is no wonder that in her hour 
of danger, possibly of impending ruin, the whole city stood trem¬ 
bling and awe-struck beneath his pulpit. Soon after he assumed the 
sacerdotal office, Chrysostom was placed in an extraordinary posi¬ 
tion as the representative of the bishop. 

In one of those sudden tumultuous insurrections which take place 
among the populace of large cities, Antioch had resisted the exor- 
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bilanl demands of a new taxation, maltreated the imperial officers, 
and thrown down and dragged about, with every kind of insult, 
the statues of Theodosius, his empress, and their two sons (1). The 
stupor of fear succeeded to this momentary outbreak w mutiny, 
which had been quelled by a single troop of archers. For days the 
whole people awaited in shuddering agitation the sentence of the 
Emperor. The anger of Theodosius was terrible ; he had not yet, 
it is true, ordered the massacre of the whole population of Thessa- 
lonica, but his stern and relentless character was too wetl known. 
Dark rumours spread abroad that he had threatened’to burn An¬ 
tioch, to exterminate its inhabitants, and to pass the ploughshare 
over its ruins. Multitudes fled destitute from the city ; others re¬ 
mained shut up in their houses, for fear of being seized. Instead of 
the forum crowded with thousands, one or two persons were seen 
timidly wandering about. The gay and busy Antioch had the ap¬ 
pearance of a captured and depopulated city. The theatres, the 
circus, were closed ; no marriage song was heard ; even the schools 
were shut up (2). In the meantime thc^ovfernmcnt resumed its un¬ 
limited and unresisted authority, which it administered with the 
sternest severity, and rigorous inquisition into the guilt of indivi¬ 
duals. The prisons were thronged with criminals of every rank 
and station •, confiscation swept away their wealth, punishments of 
every degree were inflicted on their persons. Citizens of the highest 
rank were ignominiously scourged ; those who confessed their guilt 
were pul to the sword, burned alive, or thrown to the wild beasts (3). 
Chrysostom’s description of the agony of those days is in the high¬ 
est style of dramatic oratory. Women of the highest rank, brought 
up with the utmost delicacy, and accustomed to every luxury, 
were seen crowding around the gales, or in the* outer judgment 
hall, unattended, repelled by the rude soldiery, but still clinging to 
the doors or prostrate on th<*ground, listening to the clash of the 
scourges, the shrieks of the tortured victims, and the shouts of the 
executioners; one minute supposing that they recognised the fa¬ 
miliar voices of fathers, husbands, or brothers; or trembling lest 
those who were undergoing torture should denounce their relatives 
and friends. Chrysostom passes from this scene, by a Bold but na¬ 
tural transition, to the terrors of the final judgment, and the greater 
agony of that day. 

Now was the lime to pul to the lest the power of Christianity, and 

f l) It is curious to observe the similarity be- may disappoint the malice of the devils, to whom 
tween the Pagan and Christian Accounts of this he ascribes the guilt. Chrys. Horn. xvi. ad 
incident which we have the good fortune to Antioch, 

possess. Both ascribe the guilt to a few strangers, (2) Lilian, ad Tlieod. in fin. 

under the instigation of diabolic agency. (3) Chrysostom asserts this in a fine passage, 
Toisc/toic 6 xtw&t in which he reminds his hearers of their greater 

Sa.ly.cty, ivf* £»V, et <n»ir*V iCo oKo/unv. offences against God, K ai oi yiv triSSpu, 
This is a sentence of Libanius (ad Theodos. iv. o» S'ltpioiC* irapaJ'oQivrtt jotsrsr*0»TO 

p. <538 ), not of Chrysostom. Flavian exhorts Horn. iii. 6. p. 45. 

Theodosius to pardon Antioch, in order that he 
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to ascertain whether the orthodox opinions of Theodosius were al¬ 
together independent of that humanity which is the essence of the 
Gospel. Would the Christian Emperor listen to the persuasive 
supplications of the Christian prelate—that prelate for whose cha¬ 
racter lie had expressed the highest respect ? 

While Flavianus, the aged and feeble bishop, quilting the bedside 
of his dying sister,‘set forth on his pious mission to the West, on 
Chrysostom devolved the duty of assuaging the fears, of adminis¬ 
tering consolation, and of profiling by this slate of slupor and de¬ 
jection to correct the vices and enforce serious thoughts upon the 
light and dissolute people. Day after day he ascended the pulpit -, 
the whole population, deserting the forum, forgetting the theatre 
and the circus, thronged the churches. There was even an at¬ 
tendance (an unusual circumstance) after the hour of dinner. The 
whole city became a church. There is wonderful skill and judg¬ 
ment in the art with which the orator employs the circumstances 
of the time for his purpose; in the munner in which he allays the 
terror, without loo highly encouraging the hopes, of the people : 
“ The clemency of the Emperor may forgive their guilt, but the 
Christians ought to be superior to the fear of death \ they cannot be 
secure of pardon in this world, but they may be secure of immor¬ 
tality in the world to come.” 

Long before the success of the bishop's intercession could be 
known, the delegates of the Emperor, Ilellabichus and Caesarius, 
arrived with the sentence of Theodosius, which was merciful, if 
compared with what they had feared,—Hie destruction of the city, 
and the massacre of its inhabitants. But it was fatal to the pleasures, 
the comforts, Hie pride of Antioch. The theatres and the circus 
were to be closed^ Antioch was no longer to enjoy theatrical repre¬ 
sentations of any kind; the baths, in an Eastern city not objects of 
luxury alone, but of cleanliness and-health, were to be shut; and 
Antioch was degraded from the rank of a metropolitan city, to a 
town under the jurisdiction of Laodicea. 

The city w as in the deepest depression, bulChrysoslom maintained 
his lofty lone of consolation. Antioch ought to rejoice at the prohi¬ 
bition of three scenes of vice and dissipation, which disgraced the 
theatres : the baths tended to effeminacy and luxury ; they were 
disdained by true philosophy'—the monastic system; the dignity of 
the city did not depend on its rank in the empire, but on the virtue 
of its citizens •, it might be a (heavenly, if no longer an earthly, me¬ 
tropolis. 

The inquisition into the guilt of those who had actually assisted, 
or had looked on in treasonable indifference, while the statues of 
the Emperor and his family were treated with such unseemly con¬ 
tumely, had commenced under the regular authorities $ it was now 
carried on with stern and indiscriminate impartiality. The pri- 
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Miners were crowded together in a great enclosure, in one close 
aud agonising troop, which comprehended the whole senate of 
the city. The third day of the inquiry was to witness the execution 
of the guilty, and no one, not the relatives or kindred Of the weal¬ 
thiest, the noblest, or the highest in station, knew whether the 
doom had not fallen on their fathers or husbands. 

but Hcllabichus and Caisarius were men of4iumanity, and ven¬ 
tured to suspend the execution of the sentence. They listened to 
the supplications of the people. One mother, especiaXy, seized 
and clung to the reins of the horse of He!labichu£ The monks 
who, while the philosophers, as Chrysostom asserts, had fled the 
city, had poured down from their mountain solitudes, and during 
the whole time had endeavoured to assuage the fear of the people, 
and to awaken the compassion of the government, renewed, not 
without effect, their pious exertions (1). They crowded round the 
tribunal, and one, named Macedonius, was so courageous as boldly 
to remonstrate against the crime of avenging Hie destruction of a 
few images of brass by the deslrucliqp oft the image of God in so 
many human beings. Caesarius himself undertook a journey to 
Constantinople for farther instructions. 

At length Chrysostom had the satisfaction to announce to the 
people the return of the bishop with an act of unlimited amnesty. He 
described the interview of Flavianus with the Emperor 5 his silence, 
his shame, his tears, when Theodosius gently reminded him of ,! *" 
his benefactions to the city, which enhanced their heinous ingra- n.« 
titude. The reply of Flavianus, though the orator professes to j;''„ 
relate it on the authority of one present at the interview, is no 
doubt coloured by the eloquence of Chrysostom. The bishop ac¬ 
knowledged the guilt of the city in the most humiliating language, 
but he urged, that the greater that guilt, the greater would be the 
magnanimity of the Emperor if he should pardon it. He would 
raise statues, not of perishable materials, in the hearts of all 
mankind. It is not the glory of Theodosius, he proceeded, but 
Christianity itself, which is put to the test before the world. The 
Jews and Greeks, even the most remote barbarians, are an¬ 
xiously watching whether this sentence will be that of Christian 
clemency. How will they all glorify the Christian’s God if he shall 
restrain the wrath of the master of the world, and subdue him to 
that humanity which would be magnanimous even in a private 
man. Inexorable punishment might awe other cities into obe¬ 
dience, but mercy,would attach mankind by the stronger bonds 
of love. It would be an imperishable example of clemency, and 
all future acts of other sovereigns would be but the fruit of this, 
and would reflect their glory on Theodosius. What glory to concede 
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that to a single aged priest, from the fear of God, which he had 
refused to all other suppliants. For himself, Flavianus could never 
bear to return to his native city; he would remain an exile, until 
that city was reconciled with the Emperor. Theodosius, it is said, 
called to mind the prayer of the Saviour for his enemies, and sa¬ 
tisfied his wounded pride, that in his mercy he imitated his Re¬ 
deemer. He was even anxious that Flavianus should return to 
announce the full pardon before the festival of Easier. “ Let the 
Gentiles,”'exclaims the ardent preacher, “be confounded, or ra¬ 
ther, let them fie instructed by this unexampled instance of imperial 
clemency and episcopal influence ( 1 ).” 

.. p. 398 Theodosius had ceased to reign many years before Chrysostom 
Vom iT was summoned to the pontifical throne of Constantinople. The East 
simp oi was governed by women and eunuchs. In assuming the episcopal 
tinnpie. throne of the metropolis, to which he is said to have been tran¬ 
sported almost by force, Chrysostom, who could not but be con¬ 
scious of his power over the minds of nven, might entertain visions 
of the noblest and purestoambition. His views of the dignity of the 
sacerdotal character were as lofty as those of his cotemporarics in 
the West; while he asserted their authority, which set them apart 
and far above the rest of mankind, he demanded a moral superio¬ 
rity, and entire devotion to their calling, which could not but rivet 
their authority upon the minds of men. The clergy, such as his 
glowing imagination conceived them, would unite the strongest 
corporate spirit with the highest individual zeal and purity. The 
influence of the bishop in Antioch, the deference which Theodosius 
had shown to the intercession of Flavianus, might encourage 
Chrysostom in the fallacious hope of restoring peace, virtue, and 
piety, as well as orthodoxy, in the imperial city, 
niffimice But in the East, more particularly in the metropolis, the sacer- 
“L'rdou ’ dotal character never assumed the unassailable sanctity, the awful 
)»i»wer in inviolability, which it attained in the West. The religion of Con- 
CnnstunU- stantinople was that of the Emperor. Instead of growing up, like 
"° vle the Bishop of Rome, first to independence, afterwards to sove¬ 
reignly, the presence of the imperial government overawed and 
obscured the religious supremacy. In Rome, the Pope was subject 
at limes to the rebellious control of the aristocracy, or exposed to 
the irreverent fury of the populace; but he constantly emerged 
from his transient obscurity, and resumed his power. In Constan¬ 
tinople, a voluptuous court, a*savage populace, at this period mul¬ 
titudes of concealed Arians, and heretics of countless shades and 
hues at all periods, thwarted the plans, debased the dignity, and 
desecrated the person of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

In some respects, Chrysostom's character wanted the peculiar, 

(l) < Chrysostom had ventured to assert — " Art if o uj'tvl Tclutu %apii?TCU 

TOJf itfivff’i. Horn. xxi. 3. 
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and perhaps inconsistent qualifications requisite for his position. 

He was the preacher, but not the man of the world. A great capital 
is apt to demand that magnificence in its prelate at which it mur¬ 
murs. It will not respect less than splendid state and the show of 
authority, while at the same time it would have the severest austerity 
and the strongest display of humility,'—the pomp of the Pontiff 
with the poverty and lowliness of the Apostle. Chrysostom carried 
the asceticism of the monk not merely into his private chamber, 
but into his palace and his hall. The great prciales o£ the West, 
when it was expedient, could throw off the monL and appear as 
statesmen or os nobles in their public transactions 5 though this, 
indeed, was much less necessary than in Constantinople. But Chry¬ 
sostom cherished all these habits with zealous, perhaps with osten¬ 
tatious, fidelity. Instead of munificent hospitality, he look his 
scanty meal in his solitary chamber. His rigid economy endured 
none of that episcopal sumptuousness with which his predecessor 
Neclarius had dazzled the public eye : he proscribed all the carpels, 
all silken dresses; he sold the costly furniture and the rich vessels 
of his residence ; he was said even ^0 Save retrenched from the 
church some of ils gorgeous plate, and to have sold some ricli 
marbles and furniture designed for the Anastasia. He was lavish, 
on the other hand, in his expenditure on the hospitals and chari¬ 
table institutions. But even the use to which (hey were applied, did 
not justify to the general feeling the alienation of those ornaments 
from the service of the church. The populace, who, no doubt, in 
their hours of discontent, had contrasted the magnificence of Nec- 
tarius with apostolical poverty, were now offended by the aposto¬ 
lical poverty of Chrysostom, which seemed unworthy of his lofty 
station. . 

But the Bishop of Constantinople had even a more difficult task 
in prescribing to himself the limits of his interference with secular 
affairs. It is easy to irnagirfb, in the clergy, 0 high and serene in- f 0 -* 01 "- 
difference to the political tumults of society. This is perpetually inters, 
demanded by those who find the sacerdotal influence adverse to derVy'm 
their own views-, but to the calm inquirer, this simple question 
becomes the most difficult and intricate problem in religious his¬ 
tory. If religion consisted solely in the intercourse between man 
' and his Creator; if the Christian*minister were merely the officiating 
functionary in the ceremonial of the church,—the human mediator 
between the devotion of man and lh^ providence of God,—the voice 
which expresses the common adoration,—the herald who announces 
the general message of revelation to mankind,—nothing could be 
be more clear than the line which might exclude him from all po¬ 
litical, or even all worldly affairs. But Christianity is likewise a 
moral power; and as that moral power or guide, religion, and the 
minister of religion, cannot refrain from interposing in all questions 
ir. U 
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of human conduct; as the interpreter of the divine law to the per¬ 
plexed and doubling conscience, it cannot but spread its dominion 
over the whole field of human action. Tn this character, religion 
embraced the whole life of man, public as well as private. How 
was the minister of that religion to pause and discriminate as to 
the extent of his powers, particularly since the public acts of the 
most eminent in station possessed such unlimited influence over the 
happiness of society, and even the eternal welfare of the whole 
-•ommunily*? What public misconduct was not at the same time an 
unchristian act? Were the clergy, by connivance, to become ac¬ 
complices in vices which they did not endeavour to counteract ? 
Christianity on the throne, as in the cottage, was equally bound to 
submit on every point in which religious motive or principle ought 
to operate, in every act, therefore, of life, to the admitted restraints 
of the Gospel; and the general feeling of Christianity at this period 
had invested the clergy with the right, or rather the duty, of en¬ 
forcing the precepts of the Gospel on* every professed believer. 
How, then, were the clejgy to distinguish between the individual 
and political capacity of the* man; to respect the prince, yet to 
advise the Christian; to look with indifference on one set of actions 
as secular, to admonish on the danger of another as affairs of con¬ 
science ? 

IN or at this early period of its still aggressive, still consciously 
beneficial influence, could the hierarchy be expected to anticipate 
willi coldly prophetic prudence the fatal consequence of some of its 
own encroachments on worldly authority. The bishop of a great 
capital was the conductor, the representative of the moral power of 
the Gospel, which was perpetually striving to obtain its ascendancy 
over brute force, <violence, and vice; and of necessity, perhaps, 
was not always cautious or discreet in the means to which it re¬ 
sorted. It became contaminated in the incessant strife, and forgot 
its end, or rather sought for the mastery, as its end, rather than as 
the legitimate means of promoting its beneficial objects. Under the 
full, and no doubt, at first, warrantable persuasion, that it was ad¬ 
vancing the happiness and virtue of mankind, where should it ar¬ 
rest its own course, or set limits to its own humanising and im¬ 
proving interpositions? Thus, unjjer the constant temptation of 
assuming, as far as possible the management of affairs which were 
notoriously mismanaged through the vices of public men, the ad¬ 
ministration even of public matters by the clergy might seem, to 
them at least, to insure justice, disinterestedness, and clemency : 
till tried by the possession of power, they woulh be the last to dis¬ 
cern the danger of being invested in that power. 

The first signal interposition of Chrysostom in the political affairs 
'■■“ilir” of Constantinople was an act not merely of humanity but of gra- 
einmci). Eutropius the eunuch, minister of the feeble Arcadius, is 
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condemned to immortal infamy by the vigorous satire of Claudian. 

Among his few good deeds, had been the advancement of Chrysos¬ 
tom to the see of Constantinople. Eutropius had found it necessary 
to restrict the right of asylum, which began to be generally claimed 
by all the Christian churches, little foreseeing that to the bold as¬ 
sertion of that right he would owe his life. 

There is something sublime in the first option of the right of 
asylum. It is one of those institutions based in the universal reli- n yll " n 
gious sentiment of man; it is found in almost all religions. In the 
Greek, as in the Jewish, man took refuge from lhe*vengeancc, of¬ 
ten from the injustice, of his fellow men, in the presence of the 
gods. Not merely private revenge, but the retributive severity of 
the law, stands rebuked before the dignity of the divine court, in 
which the criminal has lodged his appeal. The lustrations in the 
older religions, the rites of expiation and reconciliation performed 
in many of the temples, the appellations of certain deities, as the' 
reconcilers or pacifiers of man (1), were enwoven with their mytho¬ 
logy, and embodied in their poetry, ^ut Christianity, in a still 
higher and more universal sense, might assume to take under it* 
protection, in order to amend and purify, the outcast of society, 
whom human justice followed with relentless vengeance. As the 
representative of the God of mercy, it excluded no human being 
from the pale of repentance and would protect them, when disposed 
to that salutary change, if it could possibly be made consistent with 
the public peace and safely. The merciful intervention of the clergy 
between the criminal and his sentence, at a period when the laws 
were so implacable and sanguinary, was at once consistent with 
Christian charity, and tended to some mitigation of the ferocious 
manners of the age. It gave time at least for exasperated justice to 
reconsider its sentence, and checked that vindictive impulse, which 
if it did not outrun the law, turned it into instantaneous and irre¬ 
vocable execution ( 2 ). But (fiat which commenced in pure benevo¬ 
lence had already, it should seem, begun to degenerate into a source 
of power. The course of justice was impeded, but not by a wise dis¬ 
crimination between the more or less heinous delinquents, or a sa¬ 
lutary penitential system, which might reclaim the guilty, and 
safely restore him to society. 

Like other favourites of arbitrary sovereigns, Eutropius was sud- A . u . 39 „. 
denly precipitated from the height of power *, the army forced the 
sentence of his dismissal from the li # mid Emperor, and the furious 

(1) The aw-OTpOTraioi, or averruncalores. But those who took rcluge in the church were 

(2) In a la W -which is cxtfnt >u Greek, there is on no account to he permitted to profane the 

an elaborate argument, that if the right of asylum holy building itself by eating or sleeping within 
had been granted by the Heathen to their altars, it. “ Quibus si pei fugu non adimil, iieipie eon- 
and to the statues of the Emperors, it ought to senlit, prjrferenda hiiinaniUti ieIi-io eM.’ 
lielung to the temples of God. There was a strong prohibition againsl’iutroduc- 

Soe the laws which defined the i ight of asylum, mg aims into the churches , u prohibition which 
f.od. Theodos ix. 45. 3. et \eijij The sucied the Emperors themselves did not scruple to vue 
-.pace extended to the outer gates of the thumb. fate on more than one orcnsinn 
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populace, as usual, thirsted for the blood of him to whose unbounded 
sway they had so long submitted in humble obedience. Eulropius 
fled in haste to that asylum, the sanctity of which had been limited 
by his own decree; and the courage and influence of Chrysostom 
protected that most forlorn of human beings, the discarded favou¬ 
rite' of a despot. The armed soldiery and the raging populace were 
met at the door of thp church by the defenceless ecclesiastic ; his 
demeanour and the sanctity of the place arrested the blind fury of 
ary™,, the assailants; Chrysostom before the Emperor pleaded the cause 
r, — of Eulropius with the same fearless freedom and for once the life 
Lnimpiti' 0 f a f a ii en minister was spared; his sentence was commuted for 
banishment. His fate indeed was only delayed, he was afterwards 
brought back from Cyprus, his place of exile, and beheaded at Chal- 
cedon. 

But with all his courage, his eloquence, his moral dignity, Chry¬ 
sostom, instead of establishing a firm and permanent authority over 
Constantinople, became himself the viclyu of intrigue and jealousy. 
Besides his personal habil$ and manners, the character of Chrysos¬ 
tom, firm on great occasions, and eminently persuasive when 
making a general address to the multitude, was iess commanding 
and authoritative in his constant daily intercourse with the various 
orders: calm and self-possessed as an orator, he was accused of 
being passionate and overbearing in ordinary business : the irilabi- 
lity of feeble health may have caused some part of this infirmity. 
Men, whose minds, like that of Chrysostom, are centered on one 
engrossing object, are apt to abandon the details of business to 
others, who thus become necessary to them, and at length, if artful 
and dextrous, rule them with inextricable sway : they have much 
knowledge of mankind, little practical acquaintance with indivi- 
n, ry , 09 _ dual men. Thus, Chrysostom was completely governed by his dca- 
yTZ,\ 1 v con Scrapion, who managed his affairs, and like all men of address 
ins deacon in such stations, while he exercised all the power, and secured the 
s "" p '°"“ solid advantages, left the odium and responsibility upon his master. 
On the whole, the character of Chrysostom retained something of 
the unworldly monastic enthusiasm, and wanted decisive practical 
wisdom, when compared, for instance, with Ambrose in the West 
and thus his character powerfully contributed to his rail (1). 

But the circumstances of his* situation might have embarrassed 
even Ambrose himself. All orders and interests conspired against 
him. The court would not entire the grave and severe censor; the 
clergy rebelled against the rigour of the prelate’s discipline; the 
populace, though when under the spell of his eloquence, fondly 
attached to his person, no doubt, in general resented his impla- 


(I) The unfavourable view of Chrysostom’s men, who wrote at Constantinople, and may have 
character is brought out perhaps with more than preserved much of the hostile tradition relating 
impartiality by the ecclesiastical historian Soro- te him. 
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cable condemnation of Iheir amusements. The Arians, lo whom, in 
his uncompromising zeal, he had persuaded Ihe Emperor to refuse 
a single church, though demanded by the most powerful subject 
of the empire, Gainas the Goth, were still no.doubt secretly power¬ 
ful. A Pagan prated, Oplalus, seized the opporluuity of wreaking 
his animosity towards Christianity, itself, upon its powerful advo¬ 
cate. Some wealthy females are named as resenting the severe con¬ 
demnation of their dress and manners (1). 

Of all these adversaries, the most dangerous, the mSst perseve¬ 
ring, and the most implacable, were those of his own order and his 
own rank (2). The sacerdotal authority in the East was undermined 
by its own divisions. The imperial power, which, in the hands of a 
violent, and not irreproachable woman, the Empress Eudoxia, might, 
perhaps, have quailed before the energy of a blameless'and coura¬ 
geous prelate, allied itself with one section of Ihe church, and so 
secured its triumph over the whole. The more Chrysostom endea¬ 
voured to carry out by epfscopal authority those exalted notions of 
the sacerdotal character, which lie. haf! developed in his work 
upon the priesthood, the more he estranged many of liis natural 
supporters. Revisited the whole of Asia Minor ; degraded bishops; 
exposed with unsparing indignation the vices and venality of the 
clergy; and involved them all in one indiscriminate charge of si¬ 
mony and licentiousness. The assumption of this authority was some¬ 
what questionable ; the severity with which it was exercised did 
not reconcile the reluctant province to submission. Among the mal¬ 
content clergy, four bishops look the lead; but the head of this 
unrelenting faction was Tlicophilus, Uic violent and unscrupulous ti.« oh i„- 
Prelate of Alexandria. The apparently trivial causes which inflamed 
ihe hostility of Theophilus confirm a suspiciob, previously sug- dr, «- 
gested, that the rivalry of the two principal sees in the East mingled 
with the personal animosity of Theophilus against the Bishop of 
Constantinople. Chrysostom had been accused of extending his ju¬ 
risdiction beyond its legitimate bounds. Certain monks of Nitria 
had fled from the persecutions of Theophilus, and taken refuge in 
Constantinople, and Chrysostom had extended his countenance, if 
not his protection, to these revolted subjects of the Alexandrian pre¬ 
late ; but he had declined lo take legal cognisance of the dispute as 
a superior prelate, or as the head of a council; partly, he stales (3), 
out of respect for Theophilus, partly because he was unwilling to 
interfere in the affairs of another province. Bui Theophilus was not 
so scrupulous; hejevenged himself for Hie supposed invasion of his 
own province by a most daring inroad on that of his rival. He as¬ 
sumed for the Patriarch of Alexandria the right of presiding over 

'*) Tilleitiont, p. 180 (3) Epist. ad Innocentium Papam, vol. iii. 

i 'i) The good Tillemonl ronfosses this humi- p. 516. 

Iintun; truth with shame and reluctance. Vie dc 
i.lnj snstonie, p igi. 
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the Eastern bishops, and of summoning Ihe Bishop of Constanli- 
nople before this irregular tribunal. Theophilus, with Ihe sanction, 
if not by the invitation, of the Empress, landed at Constantinople. 
He was accompanied by a band of Alexandrian mariners, as a pro¬ 
tection against the populace of the city, 

<r;i f The council was held, not in Constantinople, but at a place called 
the Oak, in the subifrbs of Chalcedon. It consisted for the most 
part of Egyptian bishops, under the direct influence of Theophilus, 
and of Asiatic prelates, the personal enemies of Chrysostom (1). For 
fourteen days it held its sessions, and received informations, which 
gradually grew into twenty-nine grave and specific charges. Four 
times was Chrysostom summoned to appear before this self- 
appointed tribunal, of which it was impossible for him to recognise 
the legal authority. In the meantime, he was not inactive in his 
peculiar sphere—the pulpit. Unfortunately, the authenticity of the 
sermon ascribed to him at this period is not altogether certain, not 
the time at which some extant discourses, if genuine, were deli¬ 
vered, conclusively settled. One, however, bears strong indications 
of the manner and sentiments of Chrysostom 5 and it is generally 
acknowledged that he either did boldly use, or was accused of using 
language full of contumelious allusion to the Empress. This sermon, 
therefore, if not an accurate report of his expressions, may convev 
Ihe sense ol what he actually uttered, or which was attributed to 
him by his adversaries (2). “ The billows/’ said the energetic pre¬ 
late, “are mighty, and the storm furious; but we fear not to be 
wrecked, for we are founded on a rock. What can I fear? Heath? To 
me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. Exile? The earth is the 
Lord's, and the fulness thereof. Confiscation? We brought no¬ 
thing into this world , audit is certain we can carry nothing out. 
of it. I scorn the terrors, amd smile at ihe advantages, of lire. I fear 
not death. I desire to live only for yout profit. The church against 
which you strive, dashes away your assaults into idle foam. It is 
fixed by God, who shall revoke it? The church is stronger than 
Heaven itself! Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.*** But you know my brethren, the 
true cause of my ruin. Because I have not strewn rich carpets on 
my floors, nor clothed myself in silken robes; because I have dis¬ 
countenanced the sensuality of certain persons. The seed of the 


i«) 1* is <onlested whether there were thirty 
or forty-six bishops. 

(2) It is Mu^uljrls, characteristic of the Chris¬ 
tianity of tile tunes („ observe the charges against 
which Chrysostom piolests with the greatest 

vehemence, and i|„s p a| ., of lhe oratio „ in 

M'icstimi is confirmed hy one of Ins letters to 
Cyrums Against that ol personal impurity 
with a female, he calmly offers the most un- 
■piestionuhlc evident' Hot he was likewise 
nil used n< having adininist-ud baptism aftci he 


had eaten On this he breaks out _“If 1 have 

done this, Anathema upon me, may 1 be no 
longer counted among bishops, nor be admitted 
among the mi gels accepted of Cod.” lie was 
said to have administered the sacrament to those 
who had in like manner broken their fas! “If 
I have done so, may 1 be rejected of Christ.” Jl„ 
then justifies himself, even if guilty, by tin 
example of Paul, and even of Christ himself, hut 
still seems to look on this breath ol discipline 
tMth the utmost horror. 
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serpent is still alive, but grace is still on the side of Elijah.” Then 
follows in obscure and embarrassed language, as though, if genuine, 
the preacher were startled at his own boldness, an allusion to the 
fate of John the Baptist, and to the hostility of Herodias : — “ It is 
a lime of wailing —lo, all things lend to disgrace; but time judgeth 
all things.” The r atal word, “ disgrace (a^gi*) was supposed lo 
be an allusion to Eudoxia, the Empress. # 

There was a secret understanding between the court and the 
council. J he court urged the proceedings of the couycil, and the 
council pronounced the sentence of depo-ilfin, but left lo the court 
to take cognisance of the darker charge §f high treason, of which 
they asserted Chrysostom lo be guilty, but which was beyond their 
jurisdiction. The alleged treason was the personal insult to the 
impress Eudoxia, which was construed into exciting the people l<; 
rebellion. But the execution of this sentence embarrassed the coun¬ 
cil and irresolute government. Chrysostom now again ruled the po¬ 
pular mind with unbounded sway. It would havcbeecn dangerous 
to have seized him in the church, cnviijpncd, as he constantly was, 
by crowds of admiring bearers, whftin a few fervent words might 
have maddened into insurrection. 

Chrysostom, however, shrunk, whether from timidity or Chris¬ 
tian peacefulness of disposition, from being the cause, even in¬ 
nocently, of tumult and bloodshed. He had neither the ambition, 
the desperate recklessness, nor perhaps the resolution, of a de¬ 
magogue. He would not be the Christian tribune of the people. He 
seized the first opportunity of the absence of his hearers quietly to 
surrender himself lo the imperial olliccrs. He was cautiously tran¬ 
sported by night, though the jealous populace crowded the streets, 
‘in order to release their prelate from the l...n*ls of his enemies, to 
the opposite side of the Bosphoius, and confined in a villa on the 
Bilhynian shore. 

The triumph of Chrysostom’s enemies was complete. Theophilus 
entered the city, and proceeded lo wreak his vengeance on the par¬ 
tisans of his adversary 5 the Empress rejoiced in the conscious as¬ 
surance of her power; the people were overawed into gloomy and 
sullen silence. 

The night of the following # day, strange, and awful sounds were 
heard throughout the city. The palace, the whole of Constanti¬ 
nople, shook with an earthquake. The Empress, as superstitious as 
she was violent, when she felt Jjer chamber rock beneath her, 
shuddering at the manifest wrath of Heaven, fell on her knees, and 
enlrealcd the Erfipcror to revoke the fatal sentence. She wrote a 
hasty letter, disclaiming all hostility lo the banished prelate, and 
protesting lhal she was “ innocent of his blood.” The next day, the 
palace was surrounded by clamorous multitudes, impatiently de¬ 
manding his recall. The voice of the people and the voice of God 
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Return of seemed lo join in the vindication of Chrysostom. The edict of recall 
was > ssue d; the Bosphorus swarmed with barks, eager to commu¬ 
nicate the first intelligence, and lo obtain the honour of bringing 
back the guardian and Ihe pride of the city. He was met on his ar¬ 
rival by the whole population, men, women, and children; all who 
could, bore torches in their hands, and hymns of thanksgiving, 
composed for the occasion, were chaunted before him, as he pro¬ 
ceeded lo the great church. His enemies fled on all sides. Soon 
after, Theophilus, on the demand of a free council, left Constanti¬ 
nople, at the dead of rffght, and embarked for Alexandria. 

There is again some (iroubt as to the authenticity of the first dis¬ 
course delivered by Chrysostom on this occasion,—none of the 
second. But the first was an extemporaneous address, lo which the 
extant speech appears to correspond. “What shall I say? Blessed 
be God! These were my last words on my departure, these the first 
on my return. Blessed be God! because he permitted the storm to 
rage; Blessed be God! because he has allayed it. Let my enemies 
behold how their conspigicy^ has advanced my peace, and re¬ 
dounded lo my glory. Before, the church alone was crowded, now, 
the whole forum is become a church. The games are celebrating 
in the circus,but the whole people pour like a torrent to the church. 
Your prayers in my behalf arc more glorious than a diadem,—the 
prayers both of men and women; for in Christ there is neither 
male norjemale .” 

In the second oration he draws an elaborate comparison between 
the situation of Abraham in Egypt and his own. The barbarous 
Egyptian (this struck, no doubt, at Theophilus) had endeavoured 
to defile his Sarah, the church of Constantinople ; but the faithful 
church had remained, by the power of God unconlaminated by 
this rebuked Abimelech. He dwell with pardonable pride on the 
faithful attachment of his followers. The^ had conquered; but how ? 
by prayer and submission. The enemy had brought arms into the 
sanctuary, they had prayed; like a spider’s web the enemy had 
been scattered, they remained firm as a rock. The Empress herself 
had joined the triumphal procession, when the sea became, as the 
city, covered with all ranks, all ages, and both sexes (1). 

But the peace and triumph of Chrysostom were not lasting. As 
the fears of the Empress were allayed, the old feeling of haired to 
the Bishop, embittered by the shame of defeat, and (he constant 
suspicion that either the preaoher or his audience pointed at her 
his most vigorous declamation, rankled in (he mind of Eudoxia. It 
had become a strife for ascendancy, and neither could recede will) 
safely and honour. Opportunities could not but occur to enrage 
and exasperate; nor would ill-disposed persons be wanting lo in- 


(1) Chrysostom, in both these discourse*, states a curious circumstance, that the Tews of 
f wstantinoplf took gtcal interest in bis cuust 
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flame the passions of the Empress, by misrepresenting and per¬ 
sonally applying the bold and indignant language of the prelate. 

A statue of the Empress was about to be erected; and on these sume 
occasions of public festival the people were wont to be indulged in of 
dances, pantomimes, and every kind of theatrical amusement. The 
zeal of Chrysostom was always especially directed against these 
idolatrous amusements, which often, he confesses, drained the 
church of his hearers. This, now ill-timed, zeal was especially 
awakened, because the statue was to be erected, and th«?rejoicings 
to take place, in front of the entrance to the gre*at church, the 
St. Sophia. His denunciations were construed into personal insults 
to the Empress; she threatened a new' council. The prelate threw 
off the remaining restraints of prudence; repeated more explicitly 
the allusion which he had before but covertly hinted. He thundered 
out a homily, with the memorable exordium, “ Herodias is mad¬ 
dening, Herodias is dancing, Herodias demands the head of John.” 

If Chrysostom could even*be suspected of such daring outrage 
against the temporal sovereign; if he ventured on language ap¬ 
proaching to such unmeasured hostility; it was manifest that either 
the imperial authority must quail and submit to the sacerdotal do¬ 
mination, or employ, without scruple, its power to crush the bold 
usurpation. 

An edict of the Emperor suspended the prelate from his func- s«<-o..<i 
lions. Though forty-two bishops adhered, with inflexible fidelity, tion of 
to his cause, he was condemned by a second hostile council, not on ch t ^“ , ‘ 
any new charge, but for contumacy, in resisting the decrees of the 
former assembly, and for a breach of the ecclesiastical laws, in 
resuming his authority while under (he condemnation of a 
council. 

The soldiers of the Emperor were more dangerous enemies lhan *. „ <(H . 
the prelates. In the midst of the solemn celebration of Good Fri- 
day, in the great church of Santa Sophia, the military forced their <*««■»». 
way, not merely into the nave, but up to the altar, on which were 
placed the consecrated elements. Many were trodden under fool; 
many wounded by the swords of Ihe soldiers; the clergy were 
dragged to prison; some females, who were about to be baptized, 
were obliged to fly with their diSbrdered apparel: the waters of the 
font were stained with blood; the soldiers pressed up to the altar; 
seized the sacred vessels as their plunder : the sacred elements were 
scattered about; their garments \vere*bedewed with the blood of the 
Redeemer (1). Constantinople for several days had the appearance 
of a city which had been stormed. Wherever the partisans of Chry¬ 
sostom were assembled, they were assaulted and dispersed by the 


(r) Chrysostom, Epist. ad lnnocenlium, c. in. from al! share hi this outrage, but attributes it to 
v. lii. p. 519. Chrysostom exempts the Kmpemr the hostile bishops 
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soldiery; lemalcs wen; exposed to insult, and one frantic attempt 
was made to assassinate the prelate (1). 

Huy-.*. Chrysostom at length withdrew from the contest; he escaped 
, i’!"a,“ l 2 3 s. from the friendly custody of his adherents, and surrendered himself 
to the imperial officers. He was immediately conveyed by night to 
the Asiatic shore. At the instant of his departure, another fearful 
calamity agitated the public mind. The church which he left, burst 
into flames, and the conflagration, said to have first broken.out iu 
the episcopal throne, reached the roof of the building, and spread 
from thence to the senate-house. These two magnificent edifices, 
the latter of which contained some noble specimens of ancient art, 
became in a few hours a mass of ruins. The partisans of Chrysostom, 
and Chrysostom himself, were, of course, accused of this act, the 
author of which was never discovered, and in which no life was 
lost. But the bishop was charged with the horrible design of des¬ 
troying his enemies in the church; his followers were charged willi 
the guilt of incendiarism with a less atr&cious object, that no bishop 
after Chrysostom might fee seated in his pontifical throne (2). 

The prelate was not permitted to choose his place of exile. The 
peaceful spots which might have been found in the more genial 
climate of Bilhynia, or the adjacent provinces, would have been loo 
near the capital. He was transported to Crucusus, a small town in 
the mountainous and savage district of Armenia. On his journey 
thither of several days, he suffered much from fever and disquiet 
of mind, and from the cruelty of the officer who commanded thp 
guard. 

in- Yet his influence was not extinguished by his absence. The Eas- 
" H "‘ tern Church was almost governed from the solitary cell of Chrysos¬ 
tom. He corresponded with all quarters; women of rank and opu¬ 
lence sought his solitude in disguise. The bishops of many distant 
• sees sent him assistance, and coveted his advice. The Bishop of 
Rome received his letters with respect, and wrote back ardent 
commendations of his patience. The exile of Cucusus exercised 
perhaps more extensive authority than the Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople ( 3 ). 

He was not, however, permitted to remain in peace in this miser¬ 
able seclusion : sometimes his life'was endangered by the invasions 
of the Isauriau marauders; and he was obliged to take refuge in 

(1) See Letter to Olympias, p. 548- * commands of Theodosius to marry one of Ins la- 

(2) There arc three laws in the Thcodosian vouriles, had almost washed away, by her ausle- 

Code against unlawful and seditious meetings rities and virtues, the stain of her nuptials, ami 
f lonventicula), directed against the followers of might rank in Christian estimation with those 
Chrysostom,—the Joannitir, as they were called, unsullied virgins who had never been Contain,- 
'‘.jui sacrilcgo anunoauctoritateinnoslrinuminis natedliy marriage. She was ihe friend of all the 
ansi fuerint expugnare.” The deity is the usual distinguished and orthodox clergy,—of Gregory 
term, bnl Ihe deity of the feeble Arcadius, and of Naxinn/uin, and of Chrysostom. Chrysostom 
the passionate liudoxia, reads strangely. ternrdstn her /liaise, that by her austerities, she 

(3) Among his letters may be remarked those had brought on painful diseases, which lialfled 
written to the rclcbralnl Olympias This wealthy the ait of medium!. Chrvsosl. lijnst, \ 111 p.’jj'O 
willow, who lud 1 elm oil the sell, ital min m 
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a neighbouring fortress, named Ardissa. He encouraged his ardent 
disciples with the hope, the assurance, of his speedy return; but 
he miscalculated the obstinate and implacable resentment of his per¬ 
secutors. At length an order came to remove him io Pityus, on the 
Euxine, a still more savage place on the verge of the empire. He 
died on the journey, near Comana, in Ponlus. H,s 

Some years afterwards, the remains of Chrysostom were trails- um™ u- 
ported to Constantinople with the utmost reverence, and received 
with solemn pomp. Constantinople, and the imperial fafnily, sub- 
milled with eager zeal to worship as a saint him whom they would 
not endure as a prelate. 

The remarkable part in the whole of this persecution of Chrysos¬ 
tom is that it arose not out of difference of doctrine, or polemic 
hostility. No charge of heresy darkened the pure fame of the groat 
Christian orator. His persecution had not the dignity of conscien¬ 
tious bigotry; it was a struggle for power between the temporal 
and ecclesiastical supremacy 5 but the passions and the personal ani¬ 
mosities of ecclesiastics, the ambition; arftl perhaps the jealousy of 
the Alexandrian Patriarch, as to jurisdiction, lent themselves to the 
degradation of the episcopal authority in Constantinople, from which 
it never rose. No doubt the choleric temper, the overstrained se¬ 
verity, the monastic habits, the ambition to extend his authority, 
perhaps beyond its legitimate bounds, and the indiscreet zeal of 
Chrysostom, laid him open to his adversaries; but in any other sta¬ 
tion, in the episcopate of any other city, these infirmities would 
have been lost in the splendour of his talents and his virtues. 
Though he might not have weaned the general mass of the people 
from their vices, or their amusements, which he proscribed with 
equal severity, yet he would have commanded general respect; and 
|plhing less than a schism, arising out of religious difference, 
would have shaken or impaired his authority. 

At all events, the fall of Chrysostom was an inauspicious omen, 
and a warning which might repress the energy of future prelates; 
and, doubtless, the issue of this conflict materially tended to degrade 
the office of the chief bishop in the Eastern empire. It may be 
questioned whether the proximity of the court, and such a court as 
that of the East, wouid, under atiy circumstances, have allowed the 
episcopate to assume its legitimate power, far less to have en¬ 
croached on the temporal sovereignty. But after this time, the Bishop 
of Constantinople almost sank into aliigli officer of slate; appointed 
by the influence, if not directly nominated by the Emperor, his 
gratitude was bound to reverence, or his prudence to dread, that 
arbitrary power which had raised him from nothing, and might dis¬ 
miss him to his former insignificance. Except on some rare occa¬ 
sions, he bowed with the rest of the empire before the capricious 
will of the sovereign or the ruling favourite; he was content if the 
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Emperor respected the outward ceremonial ofthe church, and did 
not openly espouse any heretical doctrine. 

Christianity thus remained, in some respects, an antagonist prin¬ 
ciple counteracting by its perpetual remonstrance, and rivalling by 
its attractive ceremonial, the vices and licentious diversions of the 
capital; but its moral authority was not allied with power; it quailed 
under the universal despotism, and was entirely inefficient as a cor¬ 
rective of imperial tyranny. It thus escaped the evils inseparable 
from the 'undue elevation of the sacerdotal character, and the 
temptations to encroach beyond its proper limits on the civil 
power; but it likewise gradually sank far below that uncompro¬ 
mising independence, that venerable majesty, which might impose, 
some restraint on the worst excesses of violence, and infuse justice 
and humanity into the manners of the court and of the people. 


Chapter x. 

THE GREAT PRELATES OF THE WEST. 

The character and the fate of Ambrose offer the strongest con¬ 
trast with that of Chrysostom: Ambrose was no dreaming solitary 
brought up in the seclusion of the desert, or among a fraternity of 
religious husbandmen. He had been versed in civil business From 
his youth; he had already obtained a high station in the Imperial 
service. His eloquence had little of the richness, imaginative va¬ 
riety, or dramatic power of the Grecian orator; hard but vigorous, 
it was Roman, forensic, practical—we mean where it related to af¬ 
fairs of business, or addressed men in general ; it has, as we shaM 
hereafter observe, a very different character in some of his theolo¬ 
gical writings. 

In Ambrose the sacerdotal character assumed a dignity and an 
influence as yet unknown; it first began to confront the throne, not 
only on terms of equality, but of superior authority, and to exercise 
a spiritual dictatorship over the supreme magistrate. The resistance 
of Athanasius to the Imperial authority had been firm but deferen¬ 
tial, passive rather than aggressive. In his public addresses he had 
respected the majesty of the empire; at all events, the hierarchy of 
that period only questioned the authority of the sovereign in mat¬ 
ters of faith. But in Ambrose the episcopal power acknowledged 
no limits to its moral dominion, and admitted no distinction of per¬ 
sons. While the bishops of Rome were comparatively without au¬ 
thority, and still partially obscured by the concentration of Pagan¬ 
ism in the aristocracy of the Capitol, the Archbishop of Milan began 
to develop papal power and papal imperiousness. Ambrose was the 
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spiritual ancestor of the Hildebrands and the Innocents. Like Chry¬ 
sostom, Ambrose had to strive against the passionate animosity of 
an empress, not merely exasperated against him by his suspected 
disrespect and disobedience, but by the bitterness of religious dif¬ 
ference. Yet how opposite the result! And Ambrose had to assert 
his religious authority, not against the feeble Arcadius, but against 
his father, the great Theodosius. We cannot indeed but recognise 
something of the undegraded Roman of the West in Ambrose; 
Chrysostom has something of the feebleness and degeneracy of the 
Byzantine. • 

The father of Ambrose, who bore the same name, had adminis¬ 
tered the province of Gaul, as praetorian prefect. The younger Am¬ 
brose, while pursuing his studies at Rome, had attracted the notice 
of Probus, praetorian prefect of Italy. Ambrose, through his in¬ 
fluence, was appointed to the administration of the provinces of 
./Emilia and Liguria ( 1 ). Probus was a Christian, and his parting 
admonition to the young civilian was couched in these prophetic 
words—“ Rule the province, not as a judge, but as a bishop ( 2 ).” 
Milan was within the department assigned to Ambrose. This city 
had now begun almost to rival or eclipse Rome, as the capital of the 
Occidental empire, and from the celebrity of its schools it was called 
the Athens of the West. The Church of Milan was rent with divi¬ 
sions. On a vacancy caused by the death of Auxcnlius, the cele¬ 
brated Arian, the two parlies, the Arian and the Alhanasian, vio- 
lenlly contested the appointment of the bishop. 

Ambrose appeared in his civil character lo allay the tumult, by 
the awe of his presence, and by the persuasive force of his eloquence. 
He spoke so wisely, and in such a Christian spirit, that a general 
acclamation suddenly broke forth, ct Ambrose, be bishop—Ambrose, 
be bishop.” Ambrose was yet only a catechumen ; he attempted in 
every way, by assuming a severe character as a magistrate, and by 
flight, to elude the unexpected honour ( 3 ). The ardour of the peo¬ 
ple, and the approbation of the Emperor ( 4 ), compelled him lo as¬ 
sume the office. Ambrose cast off at once the pomp and majesty of 
his civil stale; but that which was in some degree disadvantageous 
to Chrysostom, his severe simplicity of life, only increased the admi¬ 
ration and attachment of the less luxurious, or at least less effemi¬ 
nate, West, lo their pious prelale : for Ambrose assumed only the 
austerity, nothing of the inactive and comlomplalive seclusion of 
the monastic system. The only Eastern influence which fettered 
his strong mind was his earnest admiration of celibacy; in all other 
respects he was a Roman statesman, not a meditative Oriental, or 
rhetorical Greek. The strong contrast of this doctrine with the dis¬ 
ci) Chiefly from the life of Ambrose affixed to (3) I)e Offic.; Vila S, Arabros. p, xxxiv.; Episl 

ihe Benrdictine edition of his works; the Life xxi- p. 865.; Epist. lxiii. 
by Panlinus ; and Tillemont. (4) Compare the account of Valeutinian'i con- 

(2) Pauli. Vit. Ambros. 8. duct in Theodoret, iv. 7. 
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solule manners of Rome, which no doubt extended to Milan, made 
it the more impressive : it was received with all the ardour of no¬ 
velty, and the impetuosity of the Italian character 5 it captivated all 
ranks and all orders. Mothers shut up their daughters, lest they 
should be exposed to the chaste seduction of the bishop’s eloquence; 
and, binding themselves by rash vows of virginity, forfeit the hope 
of becoming Roman matrons. Ambrose, immediately on his ap¬ 
pointment, under Valenlinian I., asserted that ecclesiastical power 
which he confirmed under the feeble reign of Gralian and Valenti- 
nian II. (1); be maintained it when he was confronted by a nobler 
antagonist, the great Theodosius. He assumed the office of director 
of the royal conscience, and he administered it with all the uncom¬ 
promising moral dignity which had no indulgence for unchristian 
vices, for injustice, or cruelly, even in an emperor, and with all 
the stern and conscientious intolerance of one, with whom hatred 
of paganism and of heresy were articles of his creed. The Old and 
the New Testament met in the person of Ambrose—the implac¬ 
able hostility to idolatry ? the abhorrence of every deviation from 
the established formulary of belief; the wise and courageous bene¬ 
volence, the generous and unselfish devotion to the great interests 
of humanity. 

If Christianity assumed a haughtier and more rigid tone in the 
conduct and writings of Ambrose, it was by no means forgetful of 
its gentler duties, in allaying human misery, and extending its bene¬ 
ficent care to the utmost bounds of society. With Ambrose it began 
its high office of mitigating the horrors of slavery, which now that 
war raged in turn on every frontier, might seem to threaten indi¬ 
vidually the whole free population of the empire. Rome, who had 
drawn new supplies of slaves from almost every frontier of her 
dominions, now suffered fearful reprisals; her free citizens were 
sent into captivity and sold in Ihe markets by the barbarians, whose 
ancestors had been bought and bartered by her insatiable slave 
trade. The splendid offerings of piety, the ornaments, even the 
in [’‘lives consecrated vessels of the churches, were prodigally expended by 
'tios" l he Bishop °f Milan, in the redemption of captives (2). “The 
church possesses gold, not to treasure up, but to distribute it for 
the welfare and happiness of men. We are ransoming the souls of 
men from eternal perdition. It is ’nol merely the lives of men, and 
the honour of women, which are endangered in captivity, but the 
faith of their children. The bjood of redemption which has gleamed 
in those golden cups has sanctified them not for the service alone, 
but for the redemption of man (3).” These arguments may be con¬ 
sidered as a generous repudiation of the ecclesiastical spirit for the 

(l) Theodoret, iv 1. heathen orator. Ambros. Epist. n in Mimna- 

(‘2) Numcrent (piov rede men ut tern phi captives, chum. 

So Ambrose appeals, in excusable pride, to the (3) Offic. e. 15. c. 28 
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nobler ends of beneficence; and, no doubt, in that mediation of the 
church between mankind and the miseries of slavery, which was 
one of her most constant and useful ministrations during the darker 
period of human society, the example and authority of Ambrose 
perpetually encouraged the generosity of the more liberal, and re¬ 
pressed the narrow view of those who considered the consecrated 
treasures of the church inviolable, even for these more sacred 

. . O 

objects (1). 

The ecclesiastical zeal of Ambrose, like that of Chrysostom, 
scorned the limits of his own diocese. The see of.Sirmium was 
vacant; Ambrose appeared in that city to prevent the election of an 
Arian, and to secure the appointment of an orthodox bishop. The 
slrengthjof the opposite parly lay in the zeal and influence of the - 
Empress .Tustinia. Ambrose defied both, and made himself a power¬ 
ful and irreconcilable enemy. 

But, for a lime, Juslina was constrained to suppress her resent¬ 
ment. In a few years, Ambrose appears in a new position for a 
Christian bishop, as the mediator belween^rival competitors for the 
empire. The ambassador sent to Maxftnus (who had assumed the 
purple in Gaul, and, after the murder of Gratian, might be reason¬ 
ably suspected of hostile designs on Italy), was no distinguished war¬ 
rior, or influential civilian; the difficult negotiation was forced 
upon the bishop of Milan. The character and weight of Ambrose 
appeared the best protection of the young Valenlinian. Ambrose is 
said to have refused to communicate with Maximus, the murderer 
of his sovereign. The interests of his earthly monarch or of the 
empire would not induce him to sacrifice for an instant those of his 
heavenly Master; he would have no fellowship with the man of 
blood ( 2 ). Yet so completely, either by his ability as a negotiator, 
or his dignity and sanctity as a prelate, did he overawe (he usurper, 
as to avert the evils of war, and to arrest the hostile invasion of his 
diocese and of Italy. He succeeded in establishing peace. 

But the gratitude of Juslina for this essential service could not 
avert the collision of hostile religious creeds. The Empress de¬ 
manded one of the churches in Milan for the celebration of the 
Arian service. The first and more modest request named the Por- 
cian Basilica without the gates, but the^demands rose to the new 
and largest edifice within the waifs ( 3 ). jtoo answer of Ambrose was 
firm and distinct; it asserted the inviolability of all property in the 
possession of the church—“A bishop cannot alienate that which is 
dedicated to God.” After some fruitless negotiation, the officers of 
the Emperor proceeded to take possession of the Porcian Basilica. 
Where these buildings had belonged to the state, the Emperor 


(1) Evert Fleury argues that these could not be (2) The seventeenth Epistle of Ambrose relates 
consecrated vessels the whole transaction, p. 852. 

(3) Paul. Vit. Ambrose, Ambros. Epist. xx. 
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might still, perhaps, assert the right of property. Tumults arose ; 
an Arian priest was severely handled, and only rescued from the 
hands of the populace by the influence of Ambrose. Many wealthy 
persons were thrown into prison by the government, and heavy 
fines exacted on account of these seditions. But the inflexible Am¬ 
brose persisted in his refusal to acknowledge the imperial authority 
over things dedicated to God. When he was commanded to allay 
the populace, “ it is in my power,” he answered, “ to refrain from 
exciting Iheir violence, but it is for God to appease it when ex¬ 
cited (1). The soldiers surrounded the building; they threatened 
to violate the sanctity of the church, in which Ambrose was per¬ 
forming the usual solemnities. The bishop calmly continued his 
functions, and his undisturbed countenance seemed as if his whole 
mind was absorbed in its devotion. The soldiers entered the church; 
the affrighted .females began to fly ; but the rude and armed men 
fell on their knees and assured Ambrose that they came to pray and 
not to fight ( 2 ). Ambrose ascended the pulpit; his sermon was on 
the Book of Job; he enlarged on the conduct of the wife of the pa¬ 
triarch,, who commanded him to blaspheme God; he compared the 
Empress with this example of impiety; he went on to compare her 
with Eve, with Jezebel, with Hcrodias. “The Emperor demands a 
church—what has the Emperor to do with the adulteress, the 
church of the heretics?” Intelligence arrived that the populace 
were tearing down the hangings of the church, on which was the 
sacred image of the sovereign, and which had been suspended in 
the Porcian Basilica, as a sign that the church had been taken into 
the possession of the Emperor. Ambrose sent some of his priests to 
allay the tumult, but went not himself. He looked triumphantly 
around on his armed devotees : “ The Gentiles have entered into 
the inheritance of the Lord, but the armed Gentiles have become 
Christians, and co-heirs of God. My enemies arc now my de¬ 
fenders.” 1 2 3 

A confidential secretary of the Emperor appeared, not to expel 
or degrade the refractory prelate, but to deprecate his tyranny. 
“Why do ye hesitate to strike down the tyrant ,” replied Ambrose, 
“ my only defence is in iny power of exposing my life for the ho¬ 
nour of God.” He prodded with proud humility, “Under the 
ancient law, priests have bestowed, they have not condescended to 
assume empire; kings have desired the priesthood, rather than 
priests the royal power.” lip appealed to his influence over Maxi¬ 
mus, which had averted the invasion of Italy. The imperial au¬ 
thority quailed before the resolute prelate; the soldiers were with- 

(1) Referebam in meo jure esse, ut non excita- Alexandria and Constantinople, and here nl 

rein, in Dei manu, utl mitigaret. Milan. Were the one raised from the vicious 

(2) It would be curious if we could ascertain population of the Eastern cities, the other partly 

the different constitution o! the troops employed composed of barbarians? How much is justly 
in the irreverent scenes in the churches of to be attributed to lh^ character of the prelate ? 
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drawn, the prisoners released, and the fines annulled (1). When the 
Emperor himself was urged to confront Ambrose in the church., 
the timid or prudent youth replied, “ His eloquence would compel 
yourselves to lay me bound hand and foot before his throne.” To 
such a height had the sacerdotal power attained in the “West, when 
wielded by a man of the energy and determination of Ambrose ( 2 ). 

But the pertinacious animosity of the Empacss was not yet ex¬ 
hausted. A law was passed authorising the assemblies of the Arians. 
A second struggle took place-, a new triumph for Ambrose-, a new 
defeat for the imperial power. From his inviolable citadel, Ins 
church, Ambrose uttered in courageous security his defiance. An 
emphatie sentence expressed the prelate’s notion of the relation of 
the civil and religious power, and proclaimed the subordination of 
the Emperor within the mysterious circle of sacerdotal authority 
—“The Emperor is of the church, and in the church, but not 
above the church.” 

Was it to be supposed that the remonstrances or expiring Pa¬ 
ganism would make any impression qpo» a court thus under sub¬ 
jection to one, who, by exercising the office of protector in the time 
of peril, assumed the right to dictate on subjects which appeared 
more completely within his sphere of jurisdiction? If Arianism in 
the person of the Empress was compelled to bow, Paganism could 
scarcely hope to obtain even a patient hearing. 

We have already related the contest between expiring Poly¬ 
theism and ascendant Christianity in the persons of Symmachus 
and of Ambrose. The more polished periods and the gentle dignity 
of Symmachus might delight the old aristocracy of Rome. But the 
full flow of the more vehement eloquence or Ambrose, falling into 
the current of popular opinion at Milan, swepft *ill before it ( 3 ). 
By this time the Old Testament language and sentiment with re¬ 
gard to idolatry were completely incorporated with the Christian 
feeling -, and when Ambrose enforced on a Christian Emperor the 
sacred duty of intolerance against opinions and practices, which 
scarcely a century before had been the established religion of the 

(1) Cerlatnn hoc nunlinre milites, trrucnlis in ling*, as piay be callrd public and popular, and 

alturiu, osculis sign! flea re pads iiisigne. Ain-* the mystic subtlety which fills most of bis theo- 
bruso perceived that God Lad stricken Lucifer, logical works. He treats the Scriptures as one 
the greut Dragon (venuem autclucanuin). vast allegory, and propounds-his own fanciful 

(2) Ambrose relates that one of the officers of interpretation, nr corollaries, with as much au- 

the court, more daring than the rest, presumed tlxorily as if jjiejjjfwerc the plain sense of the 
to resent this outrage, as he considered it, on sncAd writer.retired schoolman follows out 
the Kmperor “While I live, dost thou thus the fantastic analogies and recondite significa- 
treal Valentmian with contempt? 1 will strike lions which ho perceives in almost every word, 
•iff thy head.” Ambrose replied, “ God grant with the vain ingenuity of Ambrose: every word 
that thou inayest fulfil thy menace. I shall suffer or number reminds him of every other place in 
the fate of ah,shop; thou wilt do the act of an the Scripture in wkjpll the samewordornum- 
•'iniueh” (tu facies, quod spadones), her occurs, and stringing them together with 

i. 1 mosl curious fact relating to Ambrose, this loose connection, ho works out some latent. 

the extraordinary contrast between his vi- mystic signification, which he would suppose to 
corpus, practical,and statesmanlike diameter as have been within the intention ol the implied 
a man, as writ as that of siuli among his wri- writer. See particularly the Ilexaeimiron. 
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Empire, his zeal was supported almost by the unanimous applause 
of 4 he Christian world. 

Ambrose did not rely on his eloquence alone, or on the awfui- 
ncss of his sacerdotal character, to control the public mind. The 
champion of the Church wag invegted by popular relief, perhaps 
by his own ardent faith, with miraculous power, and the high 
state of religious excitement was maintained in Milan by the in¬ 
creasing dignity and splendour of the ceremonial, and by the pom 
pous installation of the relics of saints within (he principal church. 

It cannot escape the observation of a calm inquirer into the 
history of man, or be disguised by an admirer of a rational, pious, 
and instructive Christian ministry, that whenever, from this period, 
(tie clergy possessed a full and dominant power, the claim to super¬ 
natural power is more frequently and ostentatiously made, while 
where they possess a less complete ascendancy, miracles cease. 
While Ambrose was at least availing himself of, if not encouraging, 
this religious credulity, Chrysostom, partly, no doubt, from his 
own good sense, partly r rom respect for the colder and more in¬ 
quisitive character of his auciience, not merely distinctly disavows 
miraculous powers in his own person, but asserts that long ago 
they had come to an end (1). Bui in Milan the archbishop asserts 
his own belief in, and the eager enthusiasm of the people did not 
hesitate to embrace as unquestionable truth, the public display of 
preternatural power in the streets of the city. A dream revealed 
to the pious prelate the spot, where rested the relics of the martyrs, 
St. Gervaise and Proladius. As they approached the spot, a man 
possessed by a demon was seized with a paroxysm, which betrayed 
his trembling consciousness of the presence of the holy remains. 
The bones of two men of great stature were found, with much 
blood ( 2 ). The bodies were desinlcrrcd, and conveyed in solemn 


(I) At a. touto Tret pci. fjitv Kctl 

a.m£'ioif XcLfitry.n.'rct i tfitfoTO- 
yxp <to irxKiuiv, rnc sritritwc tvt- 
ka, 'raun-tif TMt vt>v (Ti ouJ't 

etfiotc J'iJb’TAt In Act vol 11 65 Mu 

TOIVOV <T0 /U H ■J.leVt <r&AI yyy O-MptflA, 

'rm/j.iS^nv vroiov tow juh ytyt tot*, 

hcli yxp rirt i'vito, hai 

y uy JtfnvifjLtez tv ^iveTtxi. ‘•ee the whoU 
pi.sige in Cor Horn vi xi 45 On Psalm ex , 
UldtC<l, Vol V p 271 . ho S* C ms to ilbSPlt tht 
continuance of miracles, pndMuhily timing tin 
reign of Julian and pf Maxiiffii. R^t he gives the 
death of Julian ai> one of tliaw miracles Kai 

yip KAt «T»* TOUTQy X.AI (f*’ iTipai T* 

an/uttA iirxt/m o 0<oc> m Matt vn 375- 
Compare also vol. i p. 411 xi 367 in Coloss 
nu Psalm exln vol v p4TClRIidcUetoiihnsdwc.lt 
at length on this subject Works, vol i p 103 
Augustine, denies the continuance of miracles 
withecpMl distinctness Cu.u ennn Fcclesia Ca 
tholica per totuin orbem diffusa atque fumlnla 
sit, nee mincnla ilia m nostr i leinporo durare 


pOTiniRsa sunt, ne animus semper visibilia qua*, 
rcrc t, et to rum eousni tudiric frigiscerel genus 
liunianuiu quorum novitatc flagrivil Dc Vert 
Relig c 47 Opir i 765 I ct Heury appeals 
and not without giound, to the repeated testi 
uioiiy of St. Augustine, as tyt witness of this 
miiatli , ind tlu ic idt r of St Augustine s works 
< vt n Ins nobli si (set lib u e 8 , the < ity ol 
God, cannot but c ill to mind pc lpetuil instant i s 
of miraculous occurrences i elated with uubesitut 
lug faith It is sin„uhr bow ntleu we hear at 
one tunc tht strong m tilt rt ui Augustine, at 
anotlici the age of Augustine, speaking in his 
works 

'21 The Arians denied this minele, Ambrosi, 
Epiat mi Inventions min m igmlutlinis vnos 
duns, lit pittta atat ferebat Did Ambrose sup 
pose that the race of men had degenerated in 
the last two or three centuries ’ or that thi he¬ 
roes of the faith had been gifted with heioic 
stiturp’ The sermon of Ambrose is o strange 
rhapsody, which would only suit in highty-cx 
cited audience lie ackowledges that tliesi mai 
tyrs were unknown, and that the church of Milan 
was before b irron of relics 
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pomp to Ihc Ambrosian Church. They were reinterred under Ihe 
'altar; they became the tutelary Saints of the spot(l). A blind 
<- butgher, named Severus, recovered his eyesight by the application 
of a handkerchief, which had touched the relics, and this was 
but one of many wonders which were universally supposed lo 
have been wrought by the smallest article of dress, which had im¬ 
bibed the miraculous virtue of these sacred bones. 

The awe-struck mind was never permitted to repose; more legi¬ 
timate means were employed to maintain the ardent belief, thus 
enforced upon the multitude. The whole ceremonial of the church 
was conducted by Ambrose with unrivalled solemnity and magni¬ 
ficence. Music was cultivated with the utmost care; some of the 
noblest hymns of the Latin Church are attributed to Ambrose 
himself, and the Ambrosian service for a long period distinguished 
Ihe Church of Milan by the-grave dignity and simple fullness of 
its harmony (2). 

But the sacerdotal dignity of Ambrose might command a feeble 
boy : he had now to confront the imp^iabmajesty in the person of 
one of the greatest men who had ever worn the Roman purple. 

Even in the midst of his irreconcilable feud with the heretical 
Empress, Ambrose had been again entreated lo spread the shield 
of his protection over the youthful Emperor. He had undertaken second 
a second embassy to the usurper Maximus. Maximus, as if he 
feared thft awfui influence of Ambrose over his mind, refused to 
admit the priestly ambassador, except to a public audience. Am¬ 
brose was considered as condescending from his dignity, in ap¬ 
proaching the throne of the Emperor. The usurper reproached 
him for his former interference, by which he had been arrested in 
tiis invasion of Italy, and had lost the opportdnity of becoming 
master of the unresisting province. Ambrose answered with par¬ 
donable pride, that he acceptecLtbe honourable accusation of having 
saved the orphan Emperor. He then arrayed himself, as it were, 
in his priestly inviolability, reproached Maximus with the murder 
of Gratian, and demanded his remains. He again refused all 
spiritual communion with one guilty of innocent blood, for which 
as yet he had submitted to no ecclesiastical penance. Maximus, as 
might have been expected, drov® from his court the daring prelate, ‘ 
who had thus stretched (o the utmost the sanctity of person at¬ 
tributed to an ambassador and a bishop. Ambrose, however, re¬ 
turned not merely safe, but without fhsult or outrage, to his Italian 
diocese ( 3 ). , 

The arms of Theodosius decided the contest, and secured the ArcMsi ° n 
trembling throne of valcntinian the younger. But the accession 

a u. 388. 

(1) “ Sncccdunt victims iriumphales in locum them the guardians and defenders of theCharch 
*»b> Christ in nstus oil; sed ille super iltare qiy (2) Tins subject will recur at a later period nf 

pro omnibus passes est; isti snb altari qui illiu* this volume, 
rtsmii snnl passionem hut Ambrose calls (3' Kpist Miiv. 
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of Theodosius, instead of obscuring the rival pretensions of the 
Church to power and influence seemed to confirm and strengthen 
them. That such a mind as that of Theodosius should submit wjtb 
humility to ecclesiastical remonstrance and discipline tended no 
doubt, beyond all other events, to overawe mankind. Everywhere 
else throughout the Roman world, the slate, and even the Church, 
bowed at (he feet of Theodosius ; in Milan alone, in the height of 
his power, he was confronted and subdued by the more com¬ 
manding ttiind and religious majesty of Ambrose. His justice as 
well as his dignity quailed beneath the ascendancy of the prelate. 
A Synagogue of the Jews at Callinicum, in Osroene, had been 
burned by the. Christians, it was said, at the instigation, if uot 
Jewish under the actual sanction, of the Bishop. The church of the Valen- 
'i«uo>®a c tinian Gnostics had likewise been destroyed and plundered by the 
zeal of some monks. Theodosius commanded the restoration of 
the synagogue at the expense of the Christians, and a fair compen¬ 
sation to the heretical Yalentinians for their losses. 

The pious indignalioir of ft Ambrosc was not restrained either by 
the remoteness of these transactions from the scene of his own 
labours, or by the undeniable violence of the Christian party. 
He stood forward, designated, it might seem, by his situation and 
brosc character, as the acknowledged champion of the whole of Chris¬ 
tianity-, the sacerdotal power was embodied in his person. In a 
letter to the Emperor, he boldly vindicated the Bishop; h£ declared 
himself, as far as his approbation could make him so, an accom¬ 
plice in the glorious and holy crime. If Martyrdom was the con¬ 
sequence, he claimed the honour of that martyrdom; he declared 
it to be utterly irreconcilable with Christianity, that it should in 
any way contribute to the restoration of Jewish or heretical 
worship (1). If the Bishop should comply with the mandate, he 
would be an apostate, and the Einucvor would be answerable for 
his apostasy. This act was but a sttfe ht and insufficient retaliation 
for the deeds of plunder and destruction perpetrated by the Jews 
and heretics against orthodox Christians. The letter of Ambrose 
did not produce the desired effect; but the bishop renewed his 
address in pufc.ic in the church, and at length extorted from the 
Emperor the impunity of the offenders. Then, and not till then, 
he condescended to approach the altar, and to proceod with the 
service of God. 

Ambrose felt his strength; b3 feared not to assert that superiority 

v. 

(1) Hoc propositi condition!’, pulO dicturuin bercs. Quid mandasin ubsentrs judicium ? Hakes 
rpisropuiii, quod ipse ignes sparserit, taibas prxsenteni, babas confitcnlein rcuin, I'roclumo, 
ompiileiit, populoi concluserit, ne amittat oc- quod ego Bynugogoin incenderiin, certe quod 
(.iMoncm martyri!. ut pro inialidis stibjiciat ego illis nundaveriin, nc essel locus, in quo 
v.iliduireui. 0 beulmn inendaciuin quo adquiri- Chnstus negarctur. Si objicialur mihi, cur Inc 
lur sibi alioruin ansolulio, sui gratia. Hoc est, non incenderiin ? Diviuo jinn ccrpit crenun 
liuprralor, quod poposci et ego, ul in me magi* judicio , memn cessavit opus. Epist.xxiv. n. 501 • 

, ionicares, el hoc si rrunen futures mihi adscri- 
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1 of the altar over (be throne which was a fundamental maxim of his 
\ Christianity. There is no reason to ascribe to ostentation, or to 
'Sjjgcerdolal ambition, rather th in to the profound conviction of his 
mind, (he dignity which he vindicated for the priesthood, the 
authority supreme and without appeal in all things which related 
to the ceremonial of religion. Theodosius endured, and the people 
applauded, his public exclusion of the Emparor from within the 
impassable rails, which fenced off the officiating priesthood front 
the profane laity. An exemption had usually been made for (he 
sacred person of the Emperor, and, according to Ihifrusage, Theo¬ 
dosius ventured within the forbidden precincts. Ambrose, with 
lofty courtesy, pointed to the seat or throne reserved for the Em¬ 
peror, at the head of the laity. Theodosius submitted to the rebuke, 
and withdrew to the lowlier station. 

But if these acts of Ambrose might to some appear unwise or 
unwarrantable aggressions on the dignity of the civil magistrate; 
or if to the prophetic sagacity of others they might foreshow the 
growth of an enormous and irresponsibly authority, and awaken 
well grounded appretiension or jealousy, the Roman world could 
not withhold its admiration from another act of the Milanese 
prelate : it could not but hail the appearance of a new moral 
power, enlisted on the side of humanity and justice; a power 
whicli could bow Hie loftiest, as welt as the meanest, under its 
dominion. For the first time since the establishment of the im¬ 
perial despotism, the voice of a subject was heard in deliberate, 
public, and authoritative condemnation of a deed of atrocious 
tyranny, and sanguinary vengeance; for the first time, an Em¬ 
peror of Rome trembled before public opinion, and humbled 
himself to a contrite confession of guilt and cruelly. 

With all his wisdom and virtue, Theodosius was liable to parox- MajMcr( , 
ysms of furious and ungovernable anger. A dispute had arisen of lo TI ?''* su 
in Thessalonica about a favoefrite charioteer in the circus; out of a ». 3 o» 
the dispute a sedition, in which some lives were lost. The imperial 
officers, who interfered to suppress the fray, were wounded or 
slain, and Bolherie, the representative of the Emperor, treated 
with indignity. Notwithstanding every attempt on the part of the 
clergy to allay the furious rescqjmenl of Theodosius, the counsels 
of the more violent advisers prevailed. Secret orders were issued; 
the circus, filled with the whole population of the city, was surrounded 
by troops, and a general and indiscriminate massacre of all ages 
and sexes, the guilty and the innocent, revenged the insult on the 
imperial dignity. Seven thousand lives were sacrificed in this re¬ 
morseless carnage. 

On the first intelligence of this atrocity, Ambrose, with prudent 
self-command, kept aloof from the exasperated Emperor. He re¬ 
tired into the country, and a letter from liis own hand was deli- 
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vercd to the sovereign. The letter expressed the horror or Ambrose I 
and his brother bishops at this inhuman deed, in which he should 
consider himself an accomplice if he could refrain from expressing 
his detestation of its guilt; if he should not refuse to communicate 
with a man stained with the innocent blood, not of one, but or 
thousands. He exhorts him to penitence; he promises his prayers 
in his behalf. He a pled up to his declaration; the Emperor of the 
world found the doors of the church closed against him. For eight 
months he^endured this ignominious exclusion. Even on the sacred 
day of the Nativity, he implored in vain to be admitted within 
those precincts which were open to the slave a^d to 'he beggar; 
those precincts which were the vestibule to heaven, for through 
the church alone was heaven to be , pproached. Submission and 
remonstrance were alike in vain; to an urgent minister of the 
sovereign, Ambrose calmly replied, that the Emperor might kilt 
him, and pass over his body into the sanctuary. 

At length Ambrose consented to admit the Emperor to an au¬ 
dience; with difficulty hg was persuaded to permit him to enter, 
not into the church itself, *but into the outer porch, the place 
of the public penitents. At length the interdict was removed on two 
conditions ; that the Emperor should issue an edict prohibiting the 
execution of capital punishments for thirty days after conviction, 
and that he should submit to public penance. Strippc' of his im¬ 
perial ornaments, prostrate on the pavement, beating his brea w , 
tearing his hair, watering the ground with his t( ^rs, the master of 
the Roman empire, the conqueror in so many victories, the legis¬ 
lator of the world, at length received the nard wrung ah station. 

This was the culminating poii. of pure Ch.istia: influence. 
Christianity a^ea/ed before the ~’orlu as the champion and vindi¬ 
cator of outraged humanity ; as having found', "a tribunal of jus¬ 
tice, which extended Us protective authority , /er the mei jest, and 
suspended its retributive penalties over the mightiest of mankind. 
i'irsitNearly at the same time (about four years before) had been re- 
ul 'n'u'or veaied the latent danger from this new unlimited sovereignty over 
lhe human mind - The first blood was judicially shed for.reli¬ 
gious opinion. Far however from apprehending the fatal conse¬ 
quences which might arise out of tjieir own exclusive and intolerant 
sentiments, or foreseeing that the sacerdotal authority, which they 
fondly and sincerely supposed they were strengthening for the 
unalloyed welfare of mankindf would seize and wield the sword of 
persecution with such remorseless and unscrupulous severity, this 
llrst fatal libation of Christian blood, which wasftie act of an usurp¬ 
ing Emperor, and a few foreign bishops, was solemnly disclaimed 
by all the more influential dignitaries of the Western Church. 

'Ssr 2 l8cUUan » a no ^ c and eloquent Spaniard, had embraced some 
followers. Manichean or rather Gnostic, opinions. The same contradictory 
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1 accusnlions of (he severest asceticism end of licentious habits, which 
'were so perpetually adduced against the Manicheans, formed the 
charge against Priscillian and his followers. The leaders of 
the sect-bad taken refuge, from the persecutions of their country¬ 
men, in Gaul, and propagated their opinions to some extent in 
Aquitaine. They were pursued with unwearied aniifiogity by the 
vSpanish Bishops Ilhacius and Idacius. Maximus, the usurping 
Emperor of Gaul, who then resided at Treves, took cognisance of 
the case. In vain the celebrated Martin of Tours, whoge life was nutm of 
almost an unwearied campaign against idolatry, and whoso un- JoU11 ' 
relenting hand hoc demolished every religious edifice within his 
reach; a prelate whose '<read of heresy was almost as sensitive 
as of Paganism, urge- 1 , his protest against these proceedings with 
all the vehemepc t ms character. During his absence, a capital 
sen.cur ,v: i'orxi fro... the Emperor; Priscillian and some of 

his followers were pm to death by the civil authority for the crime 
of religious emu. The fatal precedent was disowned by the gene¬ 
ral voice of Christianity. It rt quired ^another considerable period 
of ignorance and bigotry to deaden the fine moral sense of Chris¬ 
tianity to the total abandonment of its spirit of love. When Am- 
brose reproached the usurper with the murder of his sovereign, 

Gralian, he reminded him likewise of the unjust execution of the 
Priscillianisls, le refused to communicate with the bishops who 
had any con ern in that sanguinary and unchristian transaction (1). 

Ambrose witnessed and lamented the death of the young Yalen- A u , yn 
tidii.li, over whom he [ onounced a funeral oration. On the usur- 
pathm j. ’he Pagan Eugenios, he fled from Milan, but returned to nil! 
behoiu and to plaud Iht .: .omph of Theodosius. The conquering A ‘ ’’ 393 
Emperor gave a new or oof of his homage to Christianity and to its 
representative, l. ndu the i Ilu'nceof Ambrose, he refrained for 
a time from communicating in the Christian mysteries, because his 
hands were stained with blood, though that blood had been shed 
in a just and necessary war ( 2 ). To Ambrose the dying Emperor i, eaUl of 
commended his sons, and the Bishop of Milan pronounced the 
funeral oration over the last great Emperor of the world. ». <*. 3us. 

He did not long survive his imperial friend. It is related that, ne«t;. of 
when Ambrose was on his deathbed, Stilicho, apprehending the 
loss of such a man to Italy ami to Christendom, urged the principal 
inhabitants of Milan to entreat the effective prayers of the bishop 
for his own recovery. u I have noPho lived among you,” replied 
Ambrose, “ as to be ashamed to live; I have so good a Master, that 
I am not afraid to die.” Ambrose expired in the attitude and in the 
act of prayer. 

(1) Ambnw. EpiM, xxir. The whole traits— 

■actum in .Sulincitu Sevci. L, II, and Life of M, (a) Oratio d. Obitu Theotlos. 34. 

Martin. ' 
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White Ambrose was thus assuming an unprecedented supremacy 
over his own age, and deepening and strengthening the foundation 
of the ecclesiastical power, Augustine was beginning gradually^ 
consummate that total change in human opinion which was to in¬ 
fluence the Christianity of the remotest ages. 
auruo- Of ail Christian writers since the Apostles, Augustine has main- 
taincd the most permanent and extensive influence. That influence, 
indeed, was unfelt, or scarcely felt, in the East; but as the East 
gradually became more estranged, till it was little more than a 
blank in Christian history, the dominion of Augustine over the opi¬ 
nions of the Western world was eventually over the whole of Chris¬ 
tendom. Basil and Chrysostom spoke a language foreign or dead to 
the greater part of the Christian world. The Greek empire, after 
the reign of Justinian, gradually contracting its limits and sinking 
into abject superstition, forgot its own great writers on the more 
momentous subjects of religion and morality, for new controver¬ 
sialists on frivolous and insignificant points of difference. The more 
important feuds, as of Ne%torianism made little progress in the West; 
the West repudiated almost with one voice the iconoclastic opi¬ 
nions; and at length Mohammedanism swept away its fairest pro 
vinces, and limited the Greek church to a still narrowing circle. 
The Latin language thus became almost that of Christianity ; Latin 
writers the sole authority to which men appealed, or from which 
they imperceptibly imbibed the tone of religious doctrine or senti¬ 
ment. Of these, Augustine was the most universal; the most com¬ 
manding, the most influential. 

The earliest Christian writers had not been able or willing alto¬ 
gether to decline some of the more obvious and prominent points of 
the Augustinian theology ; but in his works they were first wrought 
up into a regular system. Abstruse topics, which had been but 
slightly touched, or dimly hinted in tfce Apostolic writings, and of 
which the older creeds had been entirely silent, became the promi¬ 
nent and unavoidable tenets of Christian doctrine. Auguslinianism 
has constantly revived, in all its strongest and most peremptory 
statements, in every period of religious excitement. In later days, 
it formed much of the doctrinal system of Luther; it was worked 
up into a still more rigid and uncompromising system by the severe 
intellect of Calvin; it was remoulded into the Roman Catholic doc¬ 
trine by Jansenius; the popular theology of most of the Protestant 
sects is but a modified Auguslfnianism. 

Augu»- Christianity had now accomplished its divine mission, so far as 
t h «oiogy. impregnating the Roman world with its first principles, the unity 
of God, the immortality of the soul, and future retribution. These 
vital questions between the Old Paganism and the new religion had 
been decided by their almost general adoption into the common sen¬ 
timents oT mankind. And now questions naturally and necessarily 
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) arising out or the providential government Of that supreme Deity, 
'out of that conscious immortality, and out of that acknowledged 
wrefrihnMnn had begun profoundly to agitate the human heart. The 
nature of man had been stirred in its inmost depths. The hope& and 
fears, now centered on another state of being, were ever restlessly 
hovering over the abyss into which they were forced to gaze. As 
men were not merely convinced, but deeply ^penetrated, with the 
belief that they had souls to be saved, the means, the process, the 
degree of attainable assurance concerning salvation, became sub¬ 
jects of anxious inquiry. Every kind of information*on these mo¬ 
mentous topics was demanded with importunity, and hailed with 
eagerness. With the ancient philosophy, the moral conditioh of 
man was a much simpler and calmer subject of consideration. It 
could coldly analyse every emotion, trace the workings of every 
passion, and present its results-, if in eloquent language, kindling 
the mind of the hearer, rather by that language, than by the excite¬ 
ment of the inquiry. It was the attractive form of the philosophy, 
the adventitious emotion produced by^boSd paradox, happy inven¬ 
tion, acute dialectics, which amused and partially enlightened the 
inquisitive mind. But now mingled up with religion, every sensa¬ 
tion, every feeling, every propensity, every thought, had become 
not merely a symptom of the moral condition, but an element in that 
state of spiritual advancement or deterioration which was to be 
weighed and examined in the day of judgment. The ultimate and 
avowed object of philosophy, the summum bonum , the greatest 
attainable happiness, shrunk into an unimportant consideration. 
These were questions of spiritual life and death, and (he solution 
was therefore embraced rather by the will and tint passions, than by 
the cool and sober reason. The solution of thCse*diilicullies was the 


more acceptable in proportion as it was peremptory and dogmatic; 
any thing could be enduredsralher than uncertainly, and Augustine 
himself was, doubtless, urged more by the desire of peace to his 
own anxious spirit than by the ambition of dictating to Christianity 
on these abstruse topics. The influence of Augustine thus concen¬ 
tered the Christian mind on subjects to which Christianity led, but 
did not answer with fulness or precision. The Gospels and Aposto¬ 
lic writings paused within the border of attainable Human know¬ 
ledge ; Augustine fearlessly rushed forward, or was driven by his 
antagonists; and partly from the reasonings of a new religious phi¬ 
losophy, partly by general inferences from limited and particular 
phrases in the sacred writings, framed a complete, it must bd 
acknowledged, and as far as its own consistency, an harmonious 
system; but of which it was the inevitable tendency to give art 
overpowering importance to problems on which Christianity, wisely 
measuring, it should seem, the capacity of the human mind, had 
declined to utter any Anal or authoritative decrees. Almost up to 
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this period in Christian history (I), on these mysterious topics, all 
was unquestioned and undefined; and though they could not but 
cross the path of Christian reasoning,—could not but be inci<|&*»~ * 
tally noticed, they had, as yet, undergone no full or direct investi¬ 
gation. Nothing but the calmest and firmest philosophy could have 
avoided or eluded these points, on which, though the human mind 
could not attain to lwowledge, it was impatient of ignorance. The 
immediate or more remote, the direct or indirect, the sensible or 
the imperceptible, influence of the divine agency (grace) on the hu¬ 
man soul, with the inseparable consequences of necessity and free¬ 
will, thus became the absorbing and agitating points of Christian 
doctrine. From many causes, these inevitable questions had forced 
themselves, at this period, on the general attention; Manicheism on 
one hand, Pelagianism on the other, stirred up their darkest depths. 
The Christian mind demanded on all these topics at once excite¬ 
ment and rest. Nothing could be more acceptable than the unhesi¬ 
tating and peremptory decisions of Augustine; and his profound 
piety ministered perpetual emotion; his glowing and perspicuous 
language, his confident dogmatism, and the apparent completeness 
ofhissystem, offered repose. 

But the primary principle of the Augustinian theology was al¬ 
ready deeply rooted in the awe-struck piety of the Christian world. 
In this slate of the general mind, that which brought the Deity 
more directly and more perpetually in contact with the soul, at once 
enlisted all minds which were under the shadow of religious fears, 
or softened by any milder religious Teelirig. It was not a remote 
supremacy, a government through unseen and unlraceablc influ¬ 
ences, a general reverential trust in the divine protection, which 
gave satisfaction lo> the agitated spirit; but an actually fell and im¬ 
mediate presence, operating on each particular and most minute 
part of the creation; not a regular and unvarying emanation of the 
divine will, but a special and peculiar intervention in each separale 
case. The whole course or human events, and the moral condition 
of each individual, were alike under die acknowledged, or conscious 
and direct, operation of the Deity. But the more distinct and un¬ 
questioned this principle, the more Ihe problem which in a diffe¬ 
rent form had agitated the Eastern, world, -- the origin of evil, — 
forced itself on the consideration. There it had taken a kind of spe¬ 
culative or theogonical turn, and allied itself with physical notions; 
here it became a moral and p&ctical, and almost every-day ques¬ 
tion, involving the prescience of God and the freedom of the human 
soul. Augustine had rejected Manicheism; the antagonist and 
equally conflicting powers of that system had offended his high 
conception of the supremacy of God. Still his earlier Manicheism 

(0 1 11 Hhtnria l'clagt.iun of Vossius may luculs ol i|»c e.ulier Fathers on :nuny of these 
br found quotation* r*j»rrssivi» of the srnti- point*. 
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1 lent an unconscious colouring (o his maturer opinions. In another 
'form, he divided the world into regions of cloudless light and total 
^dapknpss But he did not mingle the Deity in any way in the dark¬ 
ness which enveloped the whole of mankind, a chosen portion of 
which alone were rescued, by the gracious intervention of the Re¬ 
deemer and the Holy Spirit. The rest were separated by an in¬ 
superable barrier, that of hereditary evil; they bore within, the fatal 
and inevitable proscription. Within the pale of Election was the 
world of Light, without, the world of Perdition*, and the human 
soul was so reduced to a subordinate agent beiore the mysterious 
and inscrutable power, which, by the infusion of faith, rescued it 
from its inveterate hereditary propensity, as to become entirely pas¬ 
sive, altogether annihilated, in overleaping the profound though 
narrow gulph, which divided the two kingdoms of Grace and of 
Perdition. 

Thus that system which assigned the most unbounded and uni¬ 
versal influence to the Deity*was seized upon by devout piety as the 
truth which it would he an impious Imputation of Omnipotence to 
question. Man offered his free agency on the altar of his religion, 
and forgot that he thereby degraded the most wonderful work of 
Omnipotence, a being endowed with free agency. While the inter¬ 
nal consciousness was not received as sufficient evidence of the free¬ 
dom of the will, it was considered as unquestionable testimony to 
the operations of divine grace. 

At all events, these questions now became unavoidable articles of 
the Christian faith; from this lime the simpler Apostolic Creed, and 
the splendid amplifications of the divine attributes of the Trinity, 
were enlarged, if not by stern definitions, by dictatorial axioms on 
original sin, on grace, predestination, the total depravity of man¬ 
kind, election to everlasting life, and final reprobation. To the ap- 
lalions which awoke what wos considered righteous and legitimate 
hatred in all true believers, Arianism and Manicheism, was now 
added as a term of equal obloquy,—Pelagianism (1). 


(l) The doctrines of Peiagius have been repre¬ 
sented as arising out of the monastic spirit, or 
at least out of one form of its iutluence The 
high idea of moral perfection which the monk 
set before himself, the conscious strength of wilt 
which was necessary to aspire to that height, the 
proud impatience and disdain of the ordinary 
excuse for infirmity, the inherited weakness and 
depravity of human nature, induced the colder 
and more severe Peiagius to embrace his peculiar 
tenets, the rejection of original sin; the assertion 
of the entire freedom of the will; the denial or 
limitation of the influence jot divine grace. Of 
the personal history of Peiagius little is known, 
except that he was u British or French monk 
this name is said, in one tradition, to have been 
Morgan), but neither he nor his colleague Coi- 
lestms appears to have been a secluded ascetic , 
they dwelt m Rome for some tune, where they 
propaguted their doctrines Of his character per¬ 
haps still less is known, unless from His tenet', 


and some fragments of bis writings, preset led 
by bis adversaries; excepting that the blame 
lessness of his manners is admitted by bis ad¬ 
versaries (the term egregie Chnstianus is tin- 
expression of St, Augustine) : and even the i in- 
lent Jerome bears testimony to lus lunocencc of 
life. 

But the tenets of Augustine appear to lion- 
more directly from the monastic system. Ills 
dor trines (in his controversy with Peiagius, for 
in his other writings he holds another toue) arc 
tiuged with the Encratite orManichean notion, 
that there was a physical transmission of sin in 
the propagation of children, even in lawful mai- 
riage. (See, among other writers, Jer. Taylor's 
Vindication of his Deus Justificatus.) Even this 
concupiscciitia caruis pcccalnm cst, quia inesl 
itli inobeilienlia contra dominnUnn inruns, lie 
Peer. It onus. 1 . 3- This is the old doctrine of the 
inherent evil ot matter. We are astonished that 
Augustine, who had been a father, and a fond 
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Augustine, by the extraordinary adaptation of his genius to his 
own age, the comprehensive grandeur of his views, the intense 
earnestness of his character, his inexhaustible activity, the vigjju*--^ 
warmth, and perspicuity of his style, had a right to command the 
homage of Western Christendom. He was at ontfe'the first uni¬ 
versal, and the purest and most powerful of the Latin Christian 
writers. It is singular that almost all the earlief Christian authors 
in the We$ were provincials, chiefly of Africa. But the works of 
Tertulliarkwere, in general, brief treatises on temporary subjects 
of controversy*; if enlivened by the natural vehemence and strength 
of the man, disfigured by the worst barbarisms of style. The writ¬ 
ings of Cyprian were chiefly short epistles or treatises on subjects 
of immediate or local interest. Augustine retained the fervour and 
energy of the African style with much purer and more perspicuous 
Lalinity. His ardent imagination was tempered by reasoning powers 
which boldly grappled with every subject. He possessed and was 
unembarrassed by the possession of aU the knowledge which had 
been accumulated in IheAopian world. He commanded the whole 
range of Latin literature, and perhaps his influence over his own 
hemisphere was not diminished by his ignorance, or at best im¬ 
perfect and late-acquired acquaintance with Greek (1). But all his 
knowledge and all his acquirements fell into the train of his ab¬ 
sorbing religious sentiments or passions. On the subjects with 
which he was conversant, a calm and dispassionate philosophy 
would have been indignantly repudiated by the Christian mind, 
and Augustine’s temperament was too much in harmony with that 
of the lime to offend by deficiency in fervour. It was profound 
religious agitation, not cold and abstract truth, which the age re¬ 
quired ; the emotions of piety, rather than the convictions of severe 
logical inquiry; and in Augustine, the depth or abstruseness of 
the matter never extinguished or allayed the passion, or in one 
sense, the popularity, of his style. At different periods of his life, 
Augustine aspired to and succeeded in enthralling all the various 


father, though of an illegitimate son, could he 
driven by the strrn logic of polemics to tlicdain- 
nation of unbaptized infants,a mt/tferdamnation, 
it is true, to eternal fire. This was the more ge¬ 
nuine doctrine of men in whose hearts all the 
sweet charities of life had been long seared up 
by munuslic discipline ; men like Fulgenlius, to 
Whom the title o( saint is prefixed, and who lays 
down this benignant and Christian axiom : •*Vir- 
laiasiuid teue cl nuUatcnus dubites, parvulos, 
site in uteris mairum vivere incipiunt, et ibi 
tnoriuulur, give cum de malribus rioti, sine Sa¬ 
cramento sancto bapttsmulis de hoc seculo trans- 
mint, ignis teterm sempuernn supplicto puniendos 
Fulgentius de Fide, quoted m Vossius, Hist. Pc- 
4ag. p 257- 

The assertion of the entire freedom of the will, 
nod the restricted sense in which Felagius ap¬ 
pears to have received the doctrine of divine 
grata, confining it to the influences of the di\ine 


revelation, appear to arise out of philosophical 
reasonings, ratber than out of the monastic spi¬ 
rit. The severe monastic discipline was more 
likely to infuse the sense oi the slavery of the 
will; and the brooding over the bodily and men¬ 
tal emotions, the general cause and result of the 
monastic spirit, would tend to exaggeiate ralhei 
than to question or limit the actual, and even 
sensible workings of the divine spirit within the 
soul. The calmer temperament, indeed, ami pro¬ 
bably more peaceful Religious development of 
Pelugius, may have disposed him to his system , 
as the more vehement cbaiacter, and agitated 
religious life of Augustine, to his vindicaiion, 
founded oil his internal experience of the con¬ 
stant divine agency upon the heart and the soul. 

(1) On St. Augustine’s knowledge of Gieek, 
compare Tillemont, iu his I.ife, p 7. Punic was 
still spoken by the common people in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of fjrtlutr. 
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powers and faculties of Ihe human mind. That life was (he type 
of his theology; and as it passed through its various changes of 
^age, of circumstance, and of opjypiori, it left its own impressions 
slrohgly and permanently stamped upon the whole Latin Chris¬ 
tianity. The gentleness or his childhood, the passrions of his youth, 
the studies of his adolescence, the wilder dreams of his immature 
Christianity, the Manicheism, the intermedia^ stage of Platonism, 
through which he passed into orthodoxy, the fervour with which 
he embraced, the vigour with which he developed, tfce unhesi¬ 
tating confidence with which he enforced his final creed — all 
affected more or less the general mind. His Confessions became 
Ihe manual of all those who were forced by their temperament or 
inclined by their disposition to brood over inward sensations of 
their own minds; to trace within themselves all the trepidations, 
the misgivings, the agonies, the exultations of the religious con¬ 
science 5 the gradual formation of opinions till they harden into 
dogmas, or warm into objects of ardent passion. Since Augustine, 
this internal autobiography of the soul hgs always had the deepest 
interest for those of strong religious <&nvictions; it was what mul¬ 
titudes had felt, but no one had yet embodied in words *, it was the 
appalling yet attractive manner in which men beheld all the con¬ 
flicts and adventures of their own spiritual life reflected with bold 
and speaking truth. Men shrunk from the divine and unapproach¬ 
able image of Christian perfection in the life of the Bedeemcr, 
to the more earthly, more familiar picture of the development of 
the Christian character, crossed with the light and shade of human 
weakness and human passion. 

The religious was more eventful than the civil life of St. Augus¬ 
tine. He was born A. d. 354, in Tagasta, an* episcopal city of 
Numidia. His parents were Christians of respectable rank. In his 
childhood, he was attacked by a dangerous illness; he entreated to 
be baptized ^ his mother Monica look the alarm; all was prepared 
for that solemn ceremony; but on his recovery, it was deferred, 
and Augustine remained for some years in the humbler rank of 
catechumen. He received the best education, in grammar and rhe¬ 
toric, which the neighbouring city of Madaura could afford. Ai 
seventeen, he was sent to Carthage to finish his studies. Augustine 
has, perhaps, highly coloured both the idleness of his period of 
study in Madaura, and the licentious habits to which he aban¬ 
doned himself in the dissolute city «f Carthage. His ardent mind 
plunged into the intoxicating enjoyments of the theatre, and his 
excited passions demanded every kind of gratification. He had a 
natural sou, called by the somewhat inappropriate name A-deo- 
datus. Ho was first arrested in his sensual course, not by the solemn 
voice of religion, but by the gentler remonstrances of Pagan litera¬ 
ture. He learned from Cicero, riot from the Gospel, the higher 
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dignity of intellectual attainments. From his brilliant success in 
his studies, it is clear that his life, if yielding at limes lo the temp¬ 
tations of youth, was not a coupe of indolence or total aban don^ 
menl to pleasure. It was the Hortensius of Cicero which awoke 
his mind to nobler aspirations, and the contempt of worldly enjoy¬ 
ments. 

But philosophy cpuld not satisfy the lofty desires which it had 
awakened : he panted for some better hopes, and more satisfactory 
objects of r study. He turned lo the religion of his parents but his 
mind was not subdued to a feeling for the inimitable beauty of the 
New Testament. Its simplicity of style appeared rude, after (he 
stately march of Tully’s eloquence. But Manicheism seized at once 
upon his kindled imagination. For nine years, from the age of 
nineteen to twenty-eight, the mind of Augustine wandered among 
the vague and fantastic reveries of Oriental theology. The virtuous 
and holy Monica, with the anxious apprehensions and prescient 
hopes of a mother’s heart, watched over the irregular development 
of his powerful mind. H^r distress at his Manichcan errors was con* 
soled by an aged bishop, who had himself been involved in the 
same opiuions. “ Be of good cheer, the child of so many tears 
cannot perish.” The step against which she remonstrated most 
strongly, led to that result which she scarcely dared lo hope. Au¬ 
gustine grew discontented with the wild Manichcan doctrines, which 
neither satisfied the religious yearnings of his heart, nor the philo¬ 
sophical demands of his understanding. He was in danger of failing 
into a desperate Pyrrhonis, or at best the proud indifference of an 
Academic. He determined to seek a more distinguished sphere for 
his talents as a teacher of rhetoric; and, notwithstanding his mo- 
n as:? ther’s tears, he left Carthage for Rome. The fame of his talents 
obtained him an invitation to leach at Milan. He was there within 
.». is ,, the magic circle of the great ecclesiasti* of the West. But we cannot 
pause to trace the throes and pangs of his final conversion. The 
writings of St. Paul accomplished what the eloquence of Ambrose 
had begun. In one of the paroxysms of his religious agony, he 
seemed lo hear a voice from heaven, — u Take and read, take and 
read.” Till now he had rejected the writings of the Apostle •, he 
opened on the passage which contains the awful denunciations of 
Paul against the dissolute morals of the Heathen. The conscience 
of Augustine recognised “in the chambering and wantonness” the 
fearful picture of his own lifef, for though he had abandoned the 
looser indulgences of his youth (he had lived in^ strict fidelity, not 
to a lawful wife indeed, but to a concubine) even his mother was 
anxious lo disengage him, by an honourable marriage, from the 
bonds of a less legitimate connection. But he burst at once his 
thraldom; shook his old nature from his heart-, renounced for over 
all, even lawful indulgences, of the carnal desires 5 forswore the 
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world, and withdrew himself, though without exciting any unne¬ 
cessary astonishment among his hearers, from his profaner function 
as teacher of rhetoric. His m^ier, who had followed him to 
'tWifan, lived to witness his baptism as a Catholic Christian, by the 
hands of Ambrose*, and in all (be serene happiness of her accom- ‘ tin",?."' 
plished hopes and prayers, expired in his arms before his return 1 " 387 ‘ 
to Africa. His son, Adeodatus, who died a fqw years afterwards, 
was baptized at the same time. 

To return to the writings of St. Augustine, or rather to his life 
in his writings. In his controversial treatises against the Manicheans i>.nirov« 
and against Pelagius, Augustine had the power of seemingly at s ",„Ks r " 
least, bringing down those abstruse subjects to popular comprehen¬ 
sion. His vehement and intrepid dogmatism hurried along the un¬ 
resisting mind, which was allowed no pause for the sober exami¬ 
nation of difficulties, or was awed into acquiescence by the still 
suspended charge of impiety. The imagination was at the same 
time kept awake by a rich vein of allegoric interpretation, dictated 
by the same bold decision, and enforcec^as necessary conclusions 
from the sacred writings, or latent Irifllis intentionally wrapped up 
in those mysterious phrases. 

The City of God was unquestionably the noblest work, both in filyot 
its original design and in the fulness of its elaborate execution, ' Ciod - 
which the genius of man had as yet contributed to the support of 
Christianity. Hitherto the Apologies had been framed to meet par¬ 
ticular exigences : they were either brief and pregnant statements 
or the Christian doctrines; refutations of prevalent calumnies ; in¬ 
vectives against the follies and crimes of Paganism ; or confutations 1 
of anti-Christian works, like those of Celsus, Porphyry, or Julian, 
closely following their course of argument, and rarely expanding 
into general and comprehensive views of the great conflict. The 
City of God, in the first pla$e, indeed, was designed to decide for 
ever the one great question, which alone kept in suspense the ba¬ 
lance between Paganism and Christianity, the connection between 
the fall of the empire and the miseries under which the whole Ro¬ 
man society was groaning, with the desertion of the ancient religion 
of Rome. Even this part of his theme led Augustine into a full, and, 
if not impartial, yet far more comprehensive survey of the whole 
religion and philosophy of antiquity, than had been vet displayed 
in any Christian work. It has preserved more on some branches of 
these subjects than the whole surviving Latin literature. The City 
of God was not merely a defence, it was likewise an exposition of 
Christian doctrine* The last twelve books developed the whole 
system with a regularity and copiousness, as far as we know, never 
before attempted by any Christian writer. It was the first complete 
Christian theology. 

The immediate occasion of this important work of Augustine was 
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* „ 410 worthy of this powerful concentration of his talents and knowledge. 

Ocruion The capture of Rome by the Goths had appalled the whole empire. 

"I:, 1 ,So long as the barbarians only broke through the frontiers, or se¬ 
vered province after province from the dominion of the EmpGror, 
men could close their eyes to the gradual declension and decay of 
the Roman supremacy; and in the rapid alternations of power, the 
empire, under some new Caesar or Constantine, might again throw 
back the barbaric inroads ; or where the barbarians were settled 
within the frontiers, awe them into peaceful subjects, or array them 
as valiant defenders of their dominions. As long as both Romes, 
more especially the ancient city of the West, remained inviolate, 
so long the fabric of the Roman greatness seemed umbroken, and 
she might still assert her title as Mistress of the World. The cap¬ 
ture or Rome dissipated for ever these proud illusions; it struck 
the Rojnan world (0 the heart; and in the mortal agony of the old 
social system, men wildly grasped at every cause which could ac¬ 
count for this unexpected, this inexplicable, phenomenon. They 
were r-S much overwhelmed with dread and wonder as if there had 
been no previous omens of d&cay, no slow and progressive approach 
to Uie sacred walls; as if the fate of the city had not been already 
twice suspended by the venality, the mercy, or ihe prudence of the 
conqueror. Murmurs were again heard impeaching the new religion 
as the cause of this disastrous consummation : the deserted gods had 
deserted in their turn the apostate city (1). 

There seems no doubt that Pagan ceremonies took place in the 
hour of peril, to avert, if possible, the imminent ruin. The respect 
paid by the barbarians to the churches might, in the zealous or even 
the wavering votaries of Paganism, strengthen the feeling of some 
remote connection, between the destroyer of the civil pojver and the 
destroyer of the ancient religions. The Roman aristocracy, which 
fled to different parts of the world, yiore particularly to the yet 
peaceful and uninvaded province of Africa ; and among whom the 
feelings of attachment to the institutions and to the gods of Rome 
were still the strongest, were not likely to suppress the language of 
indignation and sorrow, or to refrain from the extenuation of their 
own cowardice and effeminacy, by ascribing the fate of the city to 
the irresistible power of the alienated deities. 

, „ 4 l3 Augustine dedicated thirteen years to the completion of this 
•0 4i6. work, which was lor ever to determine this solemn question, and to 
silence the last murmurs of expiring Paganism. The City of God is 
at once the funeral oration of the ancient society, the gratulatory 
panegyric on the birth of the new. It acknowledged, it triumphed 

(l)Orosius altcmpled the same Ihcine : the well observed on tins wmk of Orosius, —Excite* 
I'agaus, lio asserts. •• pracsciilia tantuin tempore, verat Augnstim vibrantis urnn cxeniplum Orn< 
selutl malts extra solilum nifestis.siuu, nb lioe Mum, disripulmn, ul et ipse orma suineret, elst 
nlnm, qund crcditur (.linslus, et colitur, idolu imbrllibus multibus Opu'rula, vi p. 130. 

<\utnn minus cduumr, i»r.nnant ” llejnc has 
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in the irrevocable fall of the Babylon of the West, the shrine of 
idolatry; it hailed at the same time the universal dominion which 
awaited the new theocratic polity. The earthly city had undergone 
its pfedestined fate? it had passed away with all its vices and su¬ 
perstitions, with all its virtues and its glories (fpr the soul of Au¬ 
gustine was not $cad to the noble reminiscences of Homan great¬ 
ness), with its false gods and its Heathen sacrifices: its doom was 
sealed, and for ever. But in its place had ariSen the City of God, 
the Church of Christ; a new social system had emerged from the 
ashes of the old ? that system was founded by God* was ruled by 
divine laws, and had the divine promise of perpetuity. 

The first ten books are devoted to the question of the connection 
between the prosperity and the religion of Rome; five to the in¬ 
fluence of Paganism in this world; five in that in the world to come. 
Augustine appeals in the five first to the mercy shown by the con¬ 
queror, as the triumph of Christianity. Had the Pagan Radagaisus 
taken Rome, not a life would have been spared, no place would 
have been sacred. The Clttistian Alaric had been checked and 
overawed by the sanctity of the Christian character, and his respect 
for his Christian brethren. He denies that worldly prosperity is an 
unerring sign of the divine favour -, he denies the exemption of the 
older Romans from disgrace and distress, and recapitulates the 
crimes and the calamities of their history during their worship of 


their ancient gods. He ascribes their former glory to their valour, 
their frugality, their contempt of wealth, their fortitude, and their 
domestic virtues ? he assigns their vices, their frightiul profligacy of 
manners, their pride, their luxury, t^eir effeminacy, as the proxi¬ 
mate causes of their ruin. Even in their ruin they could not forget 
their dissolute amusements? the theatres of Carthage were crowded 
with the fugitives from Rome. In the five following books he exa¬ 
mines the pretensions of Heathenism to secure felicity in the world 
to corne: he dismisses with Contempt the old popular religion, but 
seems to consider the philosophic Theism, the mystic Platonism of 
the later period, a worthier antagonist. He puls forth all his subtlety 


and power in refutation of these tenets. 

The last twelve books place in contrast the origin, the preten¬ 
sions the fate, of the new city, that of God : he enters at large into 
the evidences of Christianity ? he ’describes the sanctifying effecbotb 
llie Taith • but pours forth all the riches of his imagination and <#- 
nuencc on the destinies of the chun* at the Resurrection. Augus¬ 
tine had no vision of the worldly power of the new city ? he foresaw 
not the spiritual cnapire of Rome which would replace the new fal¬ 
len Borne of Heathenism. With him the triumph of Christianity is 
not complete till the world itself, not merely its outward framework 
of society and the constitution of its kingdoms, has experienced a 
total change. In the description of the final kingdom of Christ, he 


11 . 
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treads his way with great dexterity and address between the grosser 
notions of the Millenarians, with their kingdom of earthly wealth, 
and power, and luxury (this he repudiates with devout abhorrence)-, 
and that finer and subtler spiritualism, which is ever approaabing 
to Pantheism, and by the rejection of the bodily resurrection, ren¬ 
ders the existence of the disembodied spirit loo fine and impalpable 
for the general apprehension. 

i.ircorAu- The uneventful personal life of St. Augustine, at least, till towards 
byline. j lg C | 0se? contrasts with that of Ambrose and Chrysostom. After the 
first throes and travail of his religious life, described with such 
dramatic fidelity in his Confessions, he subsided into a peaceful 
bishop in a remote and rather inconsiderable town (1). He had not, 
like Ambrose, to interpose between rival Emperors, or to rule the 
conscience of the universal sovereign $ or like Chrysostom, to enter 
into a perilous conflict with the vices of a capital and the intrigues 
of a court. Forced by the devout admiration of the people to assume 
the episcopate in the city of Hippo, he was faithful to his first bride, 
his earliest, though huipble see. Nof that his life was that of con¬ 
templative inactivity, or tranquil exertion ; his personal conferences 
with the leaders of the Donatists, the Maniclieans, the Arians, and 
Pelagians, and his presence in the councils of Carthage, displayed 
his power of dealing with men. His letter to Count Boniface showed 
that he was not unconcerned with the public affairs, and his former 
connection with Boniface, who at one time had expressed his deter¬ 
mination to embrace the monastic life, might warrant his remon¬ 
strance against the fatal revolt, which involved Boniface and Africa 
in ruin. m 

At the close of his comparatively peaceful life, Augusline was 
exposed to the tri#l of his severe and lofty principles \ his faith and 
his superiority to the world were brought to the test in the fearful 
calamities which desolated the whole ^Vfrican province. No part of 
the empire had so long escaped -, no part was so fearfully visited, 
as Africa by the invasion of the Vandals. The once prosperous and 
fruitful region presented to the view only ruined cities, burning 
villages, a population thinned by the sword, bowed to slavery, and 
exposed to every kind of torture and mutilation. With these fierce 
barbarians, the awful presence of Christianity imposed no respect. 
♦The churches were not exempt from the general ruin, the bishops 
ifltl clergy from cruelly and death, the dedicated virgins from worse 
than death. In many places the services of religion entirely ceased 
from the extermination of the worshippers, or the flight of the 
priests. To Augustine, as the supreme authority in matters of faith 
or conduct, was submitted the grave question of the course to be 
pursued by the clergy ; whether they were to seek their own se- 


(l) He was thirty-five before he was ordained prcsbjter, a ■ r>. 389; he was chosen co¬ 
adjutor to the bishop of Hippo, a. ». 395. 
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curity, or to confront the sword of the ravager. The advice of 
Augustine was at once lofty and discreet. Where the flock remained, 
it was cowardice, it was impiety, in the clergy to desert them, and 
to deprive them in those disastrous times of the consolatory offices 
of religion, their children of baptism, thcmselv& of the holy Eu¬ 
charist. But wherc'the priest was an especial object of persecution, 
and his place might be supplied by another; jvhere the flock was 
massacred or dispersed, or had abandoned their homes, the clergy 
might follow them, and if possible provide for their own security. 

Augustine did not fall below his own high notions of Christian, 
of episcopal duty. When the Vandal army gathered around Hippo, 
one of the few cities which still afforded a refuge for the persecuted 
provincials, he refused, though more than seventy years old, to 
abandon his post. In the third month of the siege he was released ; 
by death, and escaped the horrors of the capture, the cruelties of 
the conqueror, and the desolation of his church (1). 

- •- 

CHAPTER XI. 

JEROME.—THE MONASTIC SYSTEM. 


Though not so directly or magisterially dominant over the Chris- jeromr 
tianity of the West, the influence of Jerome has been of scarcely 
less importance than that of Augustinq. Jerome was the connecting 
link between the East and the West; through him, as it were, passed 
over into (he Latinr hemisphere of Christendom that which was still 
necessary for Us permanence and independence during the suc¬ 
ceeding ages. The lime of separation approached, when the Eastern 
and Western empires, the Latin and the Greek languages; were to 
divide the world. Western Christianity was to form an entirely se¬ 
parate system; the different nations and kingdoms which were to 
arise out of the wreck of the Roman empire were to maintain, each 
its national church, but there was to be a permanent centre of unity 
in that of Rome, considered as the common parent and federal head 
of Western Christendom. But before this vast and silent revolution 
took place, certain preparations, in which Jerome was chiefly instru¬ 
mental, gave strength, and harmoof, and vitality Jo the religion 
of the West, from which the precious inheritance has been secured 
to modern Europe* 

The two leading transactions in which Jerome took the effective 
part, were—1st, the introduction, or at least the general reception, 


(l) In the life of Augustine I have chiefly mont, with the passages in hi* Confessions on.I 
consulted that prefixed to his works, and Tille- Epistles. 
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of Monachism in Ihe West; 2d, the establishment of an authori-' 
talive and universally recognised version of the sacred writings into 
the Latin language. For both these important services, Jerome qua¬ 
lified himself by his visits to the East; he was probably the«Grst 
occidental (though born in Dalmatia, he may be almost considered 
a Roman, having passed all his youth in that city) who became com¬ 
pletely naturalised pnd domiciliated in Judaea; and his example, 
though it did not originate, strengthened to an extraordinary de¬ 
gree the passion for pilgrimages to the Holy Land; a sentiment in 
later limes productive of such vast and unexpected results. In the 
earlier period, the repealed devastations of that devoted country, 
and still more its occupation by the Jews, had overpowered the 
natural veneration of the Christians for the scene of the life and suf¬ 
ferings of the Redeemer. It was an accursed rather than a holy 
region, desecrated by the presence of the murderers of the Lord, 
rather than endeared by the reminiscences of his personal ministry 
and expiatory death. The total ruin of the Jews, and their expul¬ 
sion from Jerusalem by JIadrian ; their dispersion into other lands, 
with the simultaneous progress of Christianity in Palestine, and 
their settlement in iElia, the Roman Jerusalem, notwithstanding 
the profanation of that city by idolatrous emblems, allowed those 
more gentle and saci cd feelings to grow up in strength and silence (1). 
Already, before the lime of Jerome, pilgrims had flowed from all 
quarters of the world; and during his life, whoever had attained 
to any proficiency in religion, in Gaul, or in the secluded island 
of Britain, was eager to obtain a personal knowledge of these hal¬ 
lowed places. They were met by strangers from Armenia, Persia, 
India (the Southern Arabia), ^Ethiopia, the .countless monks of 
Egypt, and from Ahe whole of Western Asia Yet Jerome was, 
no doubt, the most influential pilgrim to the Holy Land; the in¬ 
creasing and general desire to visit th^soil printed, as it were, with 
the footsteps, and moist with the redeeming blood of the Saviour, 
may be traced to his writings, which opened as it were a constant 
and easy communication, and established an intercourse, more or 
less regularly maintained, between Western Europe and Pa¬ 
lestine ( 3 ). 

(t) Augustine asserts that Ihc whole woihl flock- - in rcligione processerit, occiduo sole diinisso, 
ed to Bethlehem to see the place of Christ's iiuti- qua-rit locum fanni sibi tun turn, et Scripture rum 
vlty, l. i. p, . Pilgrimages, according to him, relatione coguilum. Quid refc-ramus Arrnonios, 
were undertaken to Arabia to see the dung-heap quid Persas, quid India.-, quid ./Ethiopia- popu- 
iin which Job sate, t, ii. p, 59, l-’or 180 yjrars, Jos, ipsumque juxta /Egyptum, lertilem mona- 
.icrordntg to Jerome, from Hadrian to Conslan- chorum, 1‘ontum ct Cappadociuin, Syriam, Cre- 
tine, the statue of Jupiter occupied the place of lain, et Mesopotamiaui cunclaque orieutis exa- 
llio re, um-clioii, and a statue of Venus was wor- luma. This is the letter of a Roman female, 
-hipped on the ioc< of Calvary. But as the object Paula llieronym. (fper Epist xliv. p. 551. 

<■1 Hadrian was to insult the Jewish, not the (3) See the glowing description of all the reli- 
(.hristiau, religion, n sceins not very credible gious wonders m the Holy Land in the Epita- 
that these two sites should lie chosen for the pbium Paula. An epistle, however, of Gregory 
Heathen temples, Hn-ioiiym. Opcr, Epist. xlix of .Nyssea strongly remonstrates against piigri- 
p &05. mages to the Holy Land, even from Cappadocia 

, (2) Omcunque in GalliA fucrat primus hue He urges the dangers and suspicions to which 

opera*. Divisus ahorbe nostro Bntaimus, si pious recluses, especially women, would he sub- 
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But besides (his subordinate, if indeed subordinate, effect of 
Jerome's peculiar position between the East and West, he was thence 
both incited and enabled to accomplish Ms more immediately in¬ 
fluential undertakings. In Palestine and in Egypt, Jerome became 
himself deeply imbued with the spirit of Monachfsm, and laboured 
with all his zeal to awaken the more tardy West to rival-figypt and 
Syria in displaying this sublime perfection ofiChristianity. By his 
letters, descriptive of the purity, the sanctity, the total estrange¬ 
ment from the deceitful world in these blessed retirements, he kin¬ 
dled the holy emulation, especially of the females, in Rome. Ma¬ 
trons and virgins of patrician families embraced with contagious 
fervour, the monastic life; and though the populous districts in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis were not equally favourable for 
retreat, yet they attempted to practise the rigid observances of the 
desert in the midst of the busy metropolis. 

For the second of his great achievements, the version of the sa¬ 
cred Scriptures, Jerome derived inestimable advantages, and ac¬ 
quired unprecedented authority, by lys Intercourse with the East. 
His residence in Palestine familiarised him with the language and 
peculiar habits of the sacred writers. lie was the first Christian 
writer of note who thought it worth while to study Hebrew. Nor 
was it the language alone; the customs, the topography, the tra¬ 
ditions, of Palestine were carefully collected, and applied by 
Jerome, if not always with the soundest judgment, yet occasion¬ 
ally with great felicity and success to the illustration of the sacred 
writings. 

The influence of Monachism upon the manners, opinions, and mo 
general characlcMl if Christianity, a£ well as that of the Yulgate 
translation of the Bible, not only on the religion*, but on the litera¬ 
ture of Europe, appear to demand a more extensive investigation ; 
and as Jerome, if not the r^ircsentative, was the great propagator 
of Monachism in the West, and as about this lime this form of 
Christianity overshadowed and dominated throughout the whole 
of Christendom, it will be a fit occasion, although we have in former 
parts of this work not been able altogether to avoid it, to develope 
more fully its origin and principles. 

It is singular to see this oriental influence successively enslaving 
two religions in their origin and in their genius so totally opposite 
to Monachism as Christianity and the religion of Mohammed. Both 

ject with male attendants, cither strangers or seeing Bethlehem, or his resurrection by visit- 
friends, on a lonely road**, the dissolute words ing his tomb, or his ascension by standing on 
and sights which may be unavoidable in the the Mount of Olives. Greg. Nyt*. de cunt, 
inns ; the dangers of robbery and violence in the Hicros. 

Holy Lund itself, of th» moral state of which he The authenticity of this epistle is indeed con- 
draws a fearful picture, lie asserts the religious tested by Roman Catholic writers ; bnv 1 can see 
superiority of Cappadocia, which had more no internal evidence against its genuineness 
churches than any purt of the world; and in- Jerome’s more sober letter to Paulimis, Epist. 
quires, in plain terms, whether u man will im. vol. t* p, 563 , should also be comps ltd 
believe the virgin birth of Christ the more hy 
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gradually aod unreluctanlly yield lo Ihe slow and inevitable change. 
Christianity, wilh very slight authority from the precepts, and 
none from the practice \>f the Author and first teachers, admitted 
this without inquiry as the perfection and consummation of its own 
theory. Its advocates and their willing auditors equally forgot that 
if Christ and his apostles had retired into the desert, Christianity 
would never have spread beyond the wilderness of Judaea. The 
transformation which afterwards took place of the fierce Arab ma¬ 
rauder, or»the proselyte to the martial creed of the Koran, into a 
dreamy dervisfi, was hardly more violent and complete, than that 
of the disciple of the great example of Christian virtue, or of the 
active and popular Paul, into a solitary anchorite. 

Still that which might appear most adverse to the universal dis¬ 
semination of Christianity eventually tended to its entire and per¬ 
manent incorporation with the whole of society. When Eremilism 
gave place to Coenobilism; when the hermitage grew up into a con¬ 
vent, the establishment of these religions fraternities in the wildest 
solitudes gathered round<Shema Christian community, or spread, 
as it were, a gradually increasing belt of Christian worship, which 
was maintained by the spiritual services of the monks, who, though 
not generally ordained as ecclesiastics, furnished a constant supply 
for ordination. In this manner, the rural districts, which, in most 
parts, long after Christianity had gained the predominance in the 
towns, remained attached by undisturbed habit to the ancient su¬ 
perstition, were slowly brought within the pale of the religion. The 
monastic communities commenced, in the more remote and less 
populous districts of the Roman world, that ameliorating change 
which, at later times, Jjhey carried on beyonjiphe frontiers. As 
afterwards they introduced civilisation and Christianity among the 
barbarous tribes of North Germany or Poland, so now they conti¬ 
nued in all parts a quiet but successful aggression on the lurking 
Paganism. 

Monachism was the natural result of the incorporation of Chris¬ 
tianity with the prevalent opinions of mankind, and in part of the 
slate of profound excitement into which it had thrown the human 
mind. We have traced the universal predominance of the great 
principle, the inherent evil of maKcr. This primary tenet, as well 
of the Eastern religions as of the Platonism of the West, coincided 
wilh the somewhat ambiguous use of the term world in the sacred 
writings. Both were alike the irreclaimable domain of the Adversary 
of good. The importance assumed by the soul, now through Chris¬ 
tianity become profoundly conscious of its immortality, tended to 
the same end. The deep and serious solicitude for the fate of that 
everlasting part of our being, the concentration of all its energies 
on its own individual welfare, withdrew it entirely within itself. A 
kind of sublime selfishness excluded all subordinate consideru- 
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(ions (1). The only security against the corruption which envi¬ 
roned it on all sides seemed entire alienation from the contagion of 
matter; the constant mortification, the extinction, if possible, of 
those senses which were necessarily keeping up a dangerous and 
treasonable correspondence with the external lihiverse. On the 
other hand, entire estrangement from the rest of mankind, in¬ 
cluded in the proscribed and infectious world, appeared no less 
indispensable. Communion with God alone was at once the sole 
refuge and perfection of the abstracted spirit; prayer lhe«oIe unen¬ 
dangered occupation, alternating only with that ebarse industry 
which might give employment to the refractory members, and pro¬ 
vide that scanty sustenance required by the inalienable infirmity 
of corporeal existence. The fears and the hopes were equally 
wrought upon—the fear of defilement and consequently of eternal 
perdition; the hope of attaining the serene enjoyment of the divine 
presence in the life to come. If any thought of love to mankind, 
as an unquestionable duly entailed by Christian brotherhood, in¬ 
truded ou the isolated being, thus logouting ou the single object, 
his own spiritual perfection, it found a vent in prayer for their 
happiness, which excused all more active or effective benevolence. 

On both principles, of course, marriage was inexorably con- c<.-iu>. 
demned (2). Some expressions in the writings of St. Paul ( 3 ), and 
emulation of the Gnostic sects, combining with these general sen¬ 
timents, had very early raised celibacy into the highest of Christian 
virtues; marriage was a necessary evil, an inevitable infirmity of 
the weaker brethren. With the more rational and earlier writers, 
Cyprian, Athanasius, and even in occasional passages in Ambrose 
or Augustine, it hui.ils own high and peculiar excellence; but even 
with them, virginify, the absolute estrangwRent from all sensual in¬ 
dulgence, was the transcendent virtue, the pre-assumption of the 
angelic slate, the approximation to the beatified existence ( 4 ). 


(1) It it remarkable bow rarely, if ever (I 
i.mnol call to mind an instance), m Ibc discus¬ 
sions on llie comparative merits of marriage and 
irlibacy, the social advantages appear to have 
occurred to the mind j the benefit to mankind of 
i.usingup a race bom from Christian parents 
and brought up in Christian piinciplcs. It is 
always argued with relation to tlic interests anf) 
the perfection of the individual soul, and even 
with regard to that, the writers seem almost 
unconscious of the softening ami humanising 
effect of the natural affections, the beauty of 
parental tenderness and filial love. 

(2) There is a sensible and judicious book, 
entitled “ Die Entfulimng tier Erzwungencn 
Chclosigkeit lici dein Ohrisllichen und ihre 
bulge,” von J. A, und Aug. Tlieiner, Altcnburg, 
1828. which enters fully into the origin and 
consequences of celibacy in the whole church. 

(3) l agree with Theiucr (p. 24.) in consider¬ 
ing these precepts local and temporary, relating 
to the especial rircmnstances ol those whom Si 
Paul addressed. 

(4) the gfneinl tone w.ts that of the vehement 


Jerome. These must not only be vessels of gold 
and silver, but of wood and earthenware. This 
contemptuous admission of the necessity of the 
married life distinguished llie orthodox from 
the Maiiichcan, the Montmust, and the Encralile. 
Jernm. udv. Jovni p. 148. 

The sentiments of the fathers on marriage and 
virginity may be thus briefly stated. 1 am not 
speaking with reference to the marriage of thc 
clergy, whuh will be considered hereafter. 

The earlier writers, when they are contending 
with the (inostirs, though they elevate virginity 
ntnve marriage, speak very strongly ou the 
folly, and even the impiety, of prohibiting or 
disparaging lawful wedlock. They acknowledge 
and urge the admitted fact that saweral of thr 
Apostles were married. This is the tone of 
Ignatius (Cotcl. Pat. 4post. ii. 77 .), of Tertullian 
(licebat et Apostolis nubere el uxores circum- 
dur. re. lie Exhort. Castit.), above all, of Clement 
of Alexandria. 

In tlie time of Cyprian, vnws of virginity wer- 
nol irrevocable. Si autein perseyerare nnluiU. 
vet non pntsunt, melius est til nnhanl, quaiu in 
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Every thing conspired to promote, nothing remained to counter¬ 
act, this powerful impulse. In the East this seclusion from the 
wbTc" wor,d was b Y n0 means uncommon. Even among the busy, and 
t„ restless Greeks, §omeof the philosophers had asserted the privilege 
Monad* of wisdom to stand aloof from the rest of mankind \ the question of 
the superior excellence of the active or the contemplative life had 
been agitated on eqd&l terms. But in some regions of the East, the 
sultry and oppressive heats, the general relaxation of the physical 
system, dispose constitutions of a certain temperament to a dreamy 
inertness. The indolence and prostration of the body produce a 
kind of activity in the mind, if that may properly be called activity 
which is merely giving loose to the imagination and the emotions, 
as they follow out a wold train of incoherent thought, or are agitated 
by impulses of spontaneous and ungoverned feeling. Ascetic Chris¬ 
tianity ministered new aliment to this common propensity; it gave 
an object both vague and determinate enough to stimulate, yet 
never to satisfy or exhaust. The rd^ularily of staled hours of 
prayer, and of a kind ol*idte industry, weaving mats, or plaiting 
baskets, alternated with periods of morbid reflection on the moral 
stale of the soul, and of mystic communion with the Deity ( 1 ) It 
cannot, indeed, be wondered that the new revelation, as it were, of 
the Deity-, this profound and rational certainty of his existence-, this 
infell consciousness or his perpetual presence; these yet unknown 
impressions of his infinity, his power, and his lovfe, should give a 
higher character to this eremitical enthusiasm, and attract men of 
loftier and more vigourous minds within its sphere. It was not 
merely the pusillanimous dread of encountering the trials of life 
which urged the tjumljjjr spirits to seek the s$te retirement, or the 
natural love of peace, an(f the weariness and satiety of life, which 
commended this seclusion to those wljo were too gentle to mingle 
in, or who were exhausted with, the unprofitable turmoil of the 
world. Nor was it always the anxiety to mortify the rebellious and 


ignem delicti!! sms radant. Epist. 62- And hit 
general language, more particularly his tract de 
llabitu Vicginnm, implies that strong discipline 
was necessary to restrain tlie dedicated virgins 
from the vanities of the world. 

But in the fourth century the elcque.nl Fathers 
vie with each other in exalting the transceii- 
danl, holy, angelic virtue of virginity Every 
one of the more distinguished writers,—Basil, 
the two Gregories, Ambrose, Augustine, Chly- 
soatom, has a treatise or treatises upon virginity, 
on which he expands with all the glowing lan- 
gnage which lie c.in command. It became a 
common doctrine that sexual intercourse was 
the sign and the rnuxequcnce of the Fall; they 
forgot that the command to *■ increase and mul¬ 
tiply” is placed in ihe Book of Genesis (i. 28.) 
before the Fall. 

We have hefoie (p 198.) quoted passages 
from Greg, of Ndzianmin Gregory of Nvssa 
l.it«,— Pi ttTXTHi ') ■) •»( 


* f H w i,i at 

iKWrurtoet tip^tno —«v avoptixic tmv 
ti truk\K^ic, tv tff'.stfn-txif « uvtnrn. Greg. 
Nyss. de Virgin, c. 12 c. 13 But Jerome is the 
most vehement of all — Nuptia- terrain replent, 

♦ irginitas Paradismn. The unclean beasts went 
by pain into the ark, tlie clean by seven. Though 
there is another mystery in the pairs, even thr 
unc/fan heusis were not to be allowed a second 
marriage • — Nr in hesliis quidem ct unmundis 
avibus digamiu comprobata sit. Adv. Jnvin vol. 
iv. p. 160. Eaudn nuptias, laudo (onjugium, seJ 
quia mihi virgmes gejjerat. Ad Eustoiji- p 36- 

(l) Nuuipanter exercentes corporis anitnarque 
virtutes, exterioris hominis stipendia cuin emo- 
lumenlis intrrioris exsiquant, lubnci, motibus 
cordis, ct fluctuation) cogitationum instabili, 
operum pnndera, velut quandam teuaenn atque 
lmmnbilein ancliorain pr.efigcntes,cui voinbilitas 
ar pervagatio cordis mnrxn intra fella-rlaustra, 
telnt in pmtu fidissnnn talcat eontmcii Gassian 
Instil it. 13 
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refractory bo# with more advantage; the one absorbing idea of 
the majesty of the Godhead almost seemed to swallow up all other 
considerations; the transcendant nature of the Triune Deity, the 
relation of the different persons in the Godhead to each other, 
seemed the only worthy objects of man’s contemplative faculties. 

If the soul never aspired to that Pantheistic union with the spiritual 
essence 'of being which is the supreme ambition of (he higher 
Indian mysticism, their theory seemed to promise a sublime es¬ 
trangement from all sublunary things, an occupa'ion for#lhe spirit^ 
already, as it were, disembodied and immatcrialiscd by its complete 
concentration on the Deity. 

In Syria and in Egypt, as well as in the remoter East, the 
example had already been set both of solitary retirement and of re- # 
ligious communities. The Jews had both their hermitages and 
their coenobitic institutions. Anchorites swarmed in the deserts near 
the Dead Sea (1); and the Essenes, in the same district, and the 
Egyptian Therapeutae, wesc strictly analogous to the Christian 
monastic establishments. In the neighbourhood of many of the 
Eastern cities were dreary and dismal wastes, incapable of, or 
unimproved by, cultivation, which seemed to allure the enthusiast 
to abandon the haunts of men and the vices of society. Egypt 
especially, where every thing excessive and extravagant found its 
birth or ripened with unexample vigour, seemed formed for the 
encouragement of the wildest anchoritism. It is a long narrow 
valley, closed in on each side by craggy or by sandy deserts. The 
rocks were pierced either with natural caverns, or hollowed out by 
the hand of man into long subterranean cells and galleries for 
various uses, either of life, or of superstition, or of sepulture. The 
Christian, sometimes driven out by persecution (Tor persecution no 
doubt greatly contributed to people these solitudes) (2), or prompted 
by religious feelings, to fly •from the face of man, found himself, 
with no violent effort, in a dead and voiceless wilderness, under a 
climate which required no other shelter than the ceiling of the rock- 
hewn cave, and where actual sustenance might be obtained, with 
little difficulty. 

St. Antony is sometimes described as the founder of the monastic A«u..,.y. 
life; it is clear, however, that lie only imitated and excelled the 
example of less famous anchorites. But he may fairly be considered 
as its representative. 

Antony ( 3 ) was born of Christian* parents, bred up in the faith, 
and before he was, twenty years old, found himself master of con¬ 
siderable wealth, and charged with the care of a younger sister. He 
was a youth of ardent imagination, vehement impulses, and so im- 

(1) Joseph! Vila. in lus polemic warfare, to write the life of An- 

(2) Paul, ihe first Christian hermit, fled Irom tony, may show the general admiration towards 

persecution. Hicronym. Vit Paul. p. 69. the monastic life 

'S'! The fact that tV great Athanasius paused 
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perfectly educated as to be acquainted with no iaiyuage but his 
native Egyptian (1). A constant attendant on Christian worship, he 
had long looked back with admiration on those primitive times 
when the Christians laid all their worldly goods at the feet of the 
Apostles. One day he heard the sentence, “ Go, sell all thou hast, 
and give to the poor, * * and come, and follow me.” It seemed 
personally addressed* to himself by the voice of God. He returned 
home, distributed his lands among his neighbours, sold his furni¬ 
ture and other effects, except a small sum reserved for his sister, 
whom he placed under the care of some pious Christian virgins. 
Another text, “ Take no thought for the morrow,” transpierced his 
heart, and sent him forth for ever from the society of men. He 
9 found an aged solitary, who dwelt without the city. He was seized 
with pious emulation, and from that time devoted himself to the 
severest asceticism. There was still, however, something gentle 
and humane about the ascetism of Antony. His retreat (if we may 
trust the romantic life of St. Hilarion, ,«n the works of St. Jerome), 
was by no means of thtt horrid and savage character affected by 
some other recluses : it was at the foot of a high and rocky moun¬ 
tain, from which welled forth a stream of limpid water, bordered by 
palms, which afforded an agreeable shade. Antony had planted this 
pleasant spot with vines and shrubs •, there was an enclosure for 
fruit trees and vegetables, and a lank from which the labour of 
Antony irrigated his garden. His conduct and character seemed to 
partake of this less stern and gloomy tendency ( 2 ). He visited the 
most distinguished anchorites, but only to observe, that he might 
imitate the peculiar virtue of each; the gentle disposition of one; 
the constancy of prayer in another; the kindness, the patience, the 
industry, the vigils, the macerations, the love of sludy, the pas¬ 
sionate contemplation of the Deity, the charity towards mankind. 
It was his devout ambition to equal of transcend each in his parti¬ 
cular austerity, or distinctive excellence. 

Harmon- But man does not violate nature with impunity; the solitary state 
ul,>8y ‘ had its passions, its infirmities, its perils. The hermit could fly 
from his fellow men, but not from himself. The vehement and 
fervid temperament which drove him into the desert was not sub¬ 
dued it found new ways of givings loose to its suppressed impulses. 
The self-centred imagination began to people the desert with worse 
enemies than mankind. Daemonology, in all its multiplied forms, 
was now an established part 6f the Christian creed, and embraced 
with the greatest ardour by men in such a slate of religious excite¬ 
ment, as to turn hermits. The trials, the temptations, the agonies, 
were felt and described as personal conflicts with hosts of impure, 

(l) Jerome claims tlie honour of being ihr religious romance, and, from llie prefaqc of Je- 
iirst hermit for Paul, in the tunc of Decius or ionic to llie Life of Hilarion, did not find implicit 
Valerian, (Vil. Paul, p 68 ), hut the whole life credit in his own day. 
of Paul, ami the visit of Antons to him, read like (S) Vita St. llil.tiion- p. 8'i 
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malignant, furious, fiends. In the desert, these beings took visible 
form and substance; in the day-dreams of profound religious me¬ 
ditation, in the visions of the agitated and exhausted spirit, they 
were* undiscernible from reality (1). It is impossible, in the wild 
legends which became an essential part of Christian literature, to 
decide how much is the disordered imagination of the saint, the 
self-deception of the credulous, or the fiction of the zealous writer. 
The very effort to suppress certain feelings has a natural tendency 
to awaken and strengthen them. The horror of carnal indulgence 
would not permit the sensual desires to die away inld apathy. Men 
are apt to find what they seek in their own hearts, and by anxiously 
searching for the guilt of lurking lust, or desire of worldly wealth 
or enjoyment, the conscience, as it were, struck forcibly upon the 
chord which it wished to deaden, and made it vibrate with a kind 
of morbid, but more than ordinary, energy. Nothing was so licen¬ 
tious or so terrible as not to find its way to the cell of the recluse. 
Beautifulovomen danced around him *, wild beasts of every shape, 
and monsters with no shape at all, howled and yelled and shrieked 
about him, while he knelt in prayer, or snatched his broken 
slumbers. “Oh how often in the desert,” says Jerome, “in that 
vast solitude, which, parched by the sultry sun, affords a dwelling 
to the monks, did I fancy myself in the midst of the luxuries of 
Rome. I sate alone, for I was full of bitterness. My misshapen 
limbs were rough with sackcloth; and my skin was so squalid that 
I might have been taken for a negro. Tears and groans were my 
occupation every day, and all day : if sleep surprised me unawares, 
my naked bones, which scarcely held together, clashed on the 
.earth. I will say nothing of my food or beverage : even the rich 
have nothing but cold water; any warm drink*is a luxury. Yet 
even I, who for the fear of hell had condemned myself to this 
dungeon, the companion only of scorpions and wild beasts, was in 
the midst of girls dancing. My face was pale with fasting, but the 
mind in my cold body burned with desires; the fires of lust boiled 
up in the body, which was already dead. Destitute of all succour, 
I cast myself at the feet of Jesus, washed them with my tears, 
dried them with my hair, and subdued the rebellious flesh by a 
whole week’s fasting.” After describing the wild scenes into which 
he fled, the deep glens and shaggy precipices,—“ The Lord is my 
witness,” he concludes; “sometimes I appeared to be present 
among the angelic hosts, and sang,* 4 We will haste after thee for 
the sweet savour o£ thy ointments ( 2 ).’ ” For at times, on the other 
hand, gentle and more than human voices were heard consoling the 
constant and devout recluse; and sometimes the baffled daemon 
would humbly acknowledge himself to be rebuked before him. But 

(l) Compare Jerome’s Life of St. IIiLirion. p, 76. , 

2) Song ol Solomon Jlirronym. Fpist. xxij. 
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Self. 

torture. 


ibis was in general after a fearful struggle. Desperate diseeses re¬ 
quire desperate remedies. The severest pain could alone subdue or 
distract the refractory desires, or the preoccupied mind. Human 
invention was exhausted in self-inflicted torments. The Indian 
faquir was rivalled in the variety of distorted postures and of ago¬ 
nising exercises. Some lived in clefts and caves; some in huts, into 
which the light of day could not penetrate; some hung huge weights 
to their arms, necks, or loins; some confined themselves in cages; 
some on 0 the lops of mountains, exposed to the sun and weather. 
The most celebrated hermit at length for life condemned himself 
to stand in a fiery climate, on the narrow top of a pillar (1). Nor 
were these always rude or uneducated fanatics. St. Arsenius had 
filled, and with universal respect, the dignified post of tutor to the 
Emperor Arcadius. But Arsenius became an hermit; and, among 
other things, it is related of him, that, employing himself in the 
common occupation of the Egyptian monks, weaving baskets of 
palm leaves, he changed only once a,year the water in which the 
leaves were moistened.**T^e smell of the fetid water was a just 
penalty for the perfumes which he had inhaled during his worldly 
life. Even sleep was a sin an hour's unbroken slumber was suf¬ 
ficient for a monk. On Saturday evening, Arsenius laid down 
with his back to the setting sun, and continued awake, in fervent 
prayer, (ill the rising sun shone on his eyes ( 2 ); so far had Chris¬ 
tianity departed from its humane and benevolent and social sim¬ 
plicity. 

It may be a curious question how far enthusiasm repays its vo¬ 
taries as far as the individual is concerned; in what degree these 
self-inflicted tortures added to or diminished the real happiness of 
man-, how far these privations and bodily sufferings, which to the 
cool and unexcited reason appear intolerable, either themselves 
produced a callous insensibility, or were met by apathy arising out 
of the strong counter-excitement of the mind; to what extent, if still 
felt in unmitigated anguish, they were compensated by inward com¬ 
placency from the conscious fulfilment of religious duty; the stern 
satisfaction of the will at its triumph over nature; the elevation of 
mind from the consciousness of the great object in view, or the 
ecstatic pre-enjoyment of certain reward. In some instances, they 
might derive some recompense from the respect, veneration, almost 
adoration, of men.. Emperors visited the cells of these ignorant, 
perhaps superstitious, fanatics, revered them as oracles, and con- 


(ll The language of Evogrius (H. E. !■ 13-) 
about Simeon vividly expresses the effect which 
he made on his own age. “ Rivalling while yet 
in the flesh, the conversation ot angels, he with¬ 
drew himself from all earthly things, and doing 
violence to nature, which always has a down¬ 
ward tendency, he aspired after that which is on 
high; and standing midway between earth and 
heaven, he hail comm anion with tlod, and glon 


Tied God with the angels ; from the earth offering 
suppliraiions ( TrptvCttu.c 7rpoa.yuv ) as an 
ambassador to God; bringing down from bt-aven 
to men the divine blessing.” The influence of 
the most holy martyr in the air (vuvu,yiov x.H‘ 
ctlpitv fAd.p'ruptt) on political affairs, lies be¬ 
yond the Tange of the present history . 

(3) Compare Henry, xx. 1. 2 
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ducted the affairs of empire by their advice. The great Theodosius 
is said to have consulted John the Solitary on the issue of the war 
with Eugenius (1). His feeble successors followed faithfully the 
example of his superstition. 

Antony appeared at the juncture most favourable for the accept- 
ance of his monastic tenets (2). His fame and his example tended ° “ 0, ‘ 7 ' 
still further to disseminate the spreading contagion. In every part 
the desert began to swarm with anchorities, who found it difficult 
to remain alone. Some sought out the most retired chambers of the 
ancient cemeteries; some those narrow spots which remained above 
water during the inundations, and saw with pleasure the tide aristf 
which was to render them unapproachable to their fellow-creatures. 

But in all parts the determined solitary found himself constantly 
obliged to recede farther and farther; he could scarcely find a re¬ 
treat so dismal, a cavern so profound, a rock so inaccessible, but 
that he would be pressed upon by some zealous competitor, or in¬ 
vaded by the humble veneration of some disciple. 

It is extraordinary to observe this infringement on the social sys¬ 
tem of Christianity, this diseonnecting s principle, which, pushed to 
excess, might appear fatal to that organisation in which so much 
ot the strength of Christianity consisted, gradually self-expanding 
into a new source of power and energy, so wonderfully adapted to 
the age. The desire of the anchorite to isolate himself in unendan- 
gcred seclusion was constantly balanced and corrected by the holy 
zeal or involuntary tendency to proselytism. The farther the saint 
retired from the habitations of men, the brighter and more attractive 
became the light of his sanctity; the more he concealed himself, 
the more was he sought out by a multitude of admiring and emu¬ 
lous followers. Each built or occupied his cell in the hallowed 
neighbourhood. A monastery was thus imperceptibly formed around 
the hermitage; and nolhingvwas requisite to the incorporation of a 
regular community, but lh^ formation of rules for common inter¬ 
course, slated meetings for worship, and something of uniformity 
in dress, food, and daily occupations. Some monastic establish¬ 
ments were no doubt formed at once, in imitation of the Jewish 
Therapeutae; but many of the more celebrated Egyptian establish¬ 
ments gathered, as it were, around the central cell of an Antony or 
Pachomius ( 3 ). 

Something like an uniformity of usage appears to have prevailed Cranobitie 
in the Egyptian monasteries. The brothers were dressed, after the 
fashion of the country, in long linen tunics, with a woollen girdle, 
a cloak, and over it a sheep-kin. They usually went barefooted, but 

(1) Evogr. Vit. St. Paul, c 1. Theodorcl, v. foumleroftlieco'nobiticeslabhshment^fc'Egypi; 

21- See Hechicr, Vie de Tlieodose, iv. 43 Eustathius in Armenia; Basil in Asia. 1'acbn- 

(2) llujus vitae .lector Paulus illustrator An- mius had 1400 monks in his establishment; J000 

tnmus. Jcnim. p. 4(j. acknowledged bis jurisdiction. 

(i) Pachomius was, stnclly speaking the 
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at certain very cold or very parching seasons, they wore a Tcind of 
sandal. They did not wear the hair-cloth (1). Their food was bread 
and water; their luxuries, occasionally a little oil or salt, a few 
olives, peas, or a single fig : they ate in perfect silence, each de- 
cury by itself. They were bound to strict obedience to their su¬ 
periors ; they were divided into decuries and centenaries, over whom 
the decurions and centurions presided : each had his separate cell (2). 
The furniture of their cells was a mat of palm leaves and a bundle of 
the papyrus, which served for a pillow by night and a seat by day. 
Every evening and every night they were summoned to prayer by 
the sound of a horn. At each meeting were sung twelve psalms, 
pointed out, it was believed, by an angel. On certain occasions, 
lessons were read from the Old or New Testament. The assembly 
preserved total silence; nothing was heard but the voice of the 
chanter or reader. No one dared even to look at another. The tears 
of the audience alone, or if he spoke of the joys of eternal beati¬ 
tude, a gentle murmur of hope, was the only sound which broke 
the stillness of the auditqpy. At the close of each psalm, the whole 
assembly prostrated itself iff mute adoration (3). In every part of 
Egypt, from the Cataracts to the Delta, the whole land was bor¬ 
dered by these communities; there were 5000 cmnobites in the 
desert of Nilria alone (4); the total number of male anchorites and 
monfis was estimated at 76,000 the females at 27,700. Parts of 
Syria were, perhaps, scarcely less densely peopled with ascetics. 
Cappadocia and the provinces bordering on Persia boasted of nu¬ 
merous communities, as well as Asia Minor and the eastern parts of 
Europe. Though the monastic spirit was in its full power, the esta¬ 
blishment of regular communities in Italy must be reserved for 
Benedict of Nursia, and lies beyond the bounds of our present 
history. The enthusiasm pervaded all orders. Men of rank, of fa¬ 
mily, of wealth, of education, suddenly changed the luxurious pa¬ 
lace for the howling wilderness, the flatteries of men for the total 
silence of the desert. They voluntarily abandoned their estates, their 
connections, their worldy prospects. The desire of fame, of power, 
of influence, which might now swell the ranks of the ecclesiastics, 
had no concern in their sacrifice. Multitudes must have perished 
without the least knowledge of their virtues or their fate transpir- 


(1) Jerome speaks of the cilicium as common 
among the Syrian monks, willi whom he liv'd- 
BjhU. i. Horrent sacco membra drformi Jifen 
women assumed u Epitaph. l’auloc, ]>. 678. 
Cassian is inclined to think it often a sign of 
pride. Instil. I, 3 

(2) The accounts nf Jerome (in Eustorhium. 
p. 45 ) and of tassiuu aie blended. There is 
some difference us to llie hours of meeting for 

S rayers, Dut probably the cneuubilic institutes 
ifiered as to that and un some points of diet. 

(8) Tantum a cunt Us pradiclur silenlium, ut 
cum in unuin tarn numerosa frutruin innltitudo 


convcniat, pradUl illuui, qui consurgcns psnlmum 
decantat in medio, ntillus homiiiinn penitu- 
adessn credatur. No one was beard to spit, to 
sneeze, to cough, or to yawn—there was not 
even a sigh or a groan—nisi forte 1i.t>c quas per 
cxcessuin mentis cla&stra oris effugerit, qu;e- 
que iiiscnsibiliter cordi obrcpscrit, umuoderuto 
siliccl atque intolerabili spintus fervore sue- 
censo, dum ea quse ingnita mens in scmetipsi 
non pravalet continere, per iiieffubilem quon¬ 
dam geuntum pectoris sut conclavibus evapo- 
rare conatur. Cassian. Instit. ii. 10. 

(4) Jerom. ad Eostoch, p. 44. 
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ing in Ihe world. Few could obtain or hope to obtain the honour of 
canonisation, or that celebrity which Jerome promises to his friend 
Blesiila, to live not merely in heaven, but in the memory of man; 
to be consecrated to immortality by his writings (1). 

But the cocnobitic establishments had their dangers no less than Hanger* of 
the cell of the solitary hermit. Besides those consequences of se- c ™° hl ' 
elusion from the world, the natural results of confinement in this 
close separation from mankind and this austere discharge of stated 
duties, were too often found to be the proscription of human know¬ 
ledge and Ihe extinction of human sympathies. Christian wisdom 
and Christian humanity could find no place in their unsocial system. 

A morose, and sullen, and contemptuous ignorance could not but 
grow up where there was no communication with the rest of man¬ 
kind, and the human understanding was rigidly confined to certain 
topics. The want of objects of natural affection could not but harden 
the heart; and those who, in their stern religious austerity are 
merciless to themselves, are apt to be merciless to others (2): their Big# 
callous and insensible hearth have no senje of the exquisitely deli¬ 
cate and poignant feelings which arise out dl the domestic affec¬ 
tions. Bigotry had always found its readiest and sternest execu¬ 
tioners among those who have never known the charities of life. 

These fatal effects seem inherent consequences of Monaslicism; 
its votaries could nut but degenerate from their lofty and sanctify¬ 
ing purposes. That which in one generation was sublime enthu¬ 
siasm, in the next became sullen bigotry, or sometimes wrought 
the same individual into a stern forgetfulness, not only of the vices 
and follies, but of all the more generous and sacred feelings of hu¬ 
manity. In the ceenobitic institutes was added a strong corporate Fnna|] . 
spirit, and a blind attachment to their own opinions, which were r “""- 
identified with religion and the glory of God. The monks of Nilria, 
from simple and harmless enthusiasts, became ferocious bands of 
partisans; instead of remaining aloof in jealous seclusion from the 
factions of the rest of the world, they rushed down armed into 
Alexandria : what they considered a sacred cause inflamed and war¬ 
ranted a ferocity not surpassed by the turbulent and blood-thirsty 
rabble of that city. In support of a favourite doctrine, or in defence 

• 

(l) Quit cum Christo vivit in ccelis, in hoini- tears down the parent’s squalid checks. “ Never- 
num quoque ore victura esc. * * Nunquam in theless, for the love of Chust!! and from the 
mcis moritura est lihris. Epist. xxiii. p. 60. virtue of obedience, the heart of the father re- 

(2j Theie is a cruel history of an abbot, in tuned hurd and unmoved,” thinking little of 
Munus, in Cassian Mucins entreated admis- his child's tears, only of his own humility and 
sion into a monastery. He had one little boy perfection. He at length was urged to show the 
with him of eight years old. They were placed last mark of liis submission by throwing the 
in separate cells, lest the father's heart should be child into the river. As if this was a command 
softened aud indisposed to total renunciation of meat of God, he seised the child, and “ the work 
all earthly joys, by the sight of his child. That of faith and obedience” would have been ac¬ 
he might still farther piove bis Christian ohe- cmnplislied, if the brethren had not interposed, 
diencel! and self-denial, the child was syste- “and, as it were, rescued the child from the 
tnatically neglected, dressed in rags, and so waters.” And Cassian relates this as an at* of 
dirty, as to be disgusting to the. father; he was the highest religious heroism! bib. iv. 27. 
frequently beaten, to try whether it wonld force 
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of a popular prelate, they did not consider that they were violating 
their own first principles, in yielding to all the savage passions, 
and mingling in the bloody strife of that world which they had 
abandoned. • 

Total seclusion from mankind is as dangerous to enlightened 
religion as to Christian charity. We might have expected to find 
among those who separated themselves from the world, to contem- 
ignorance plate, undisturbed,'the nature and perfections of the Deity, in ge¬ 
neral, the purest and most spiritual notions of the Godhead. Those 
whose prima&y principle was dread of a corruption of matter would 
be the last coarsely to materialise their divinity. But those who 
could elevate their thoughts, or could maintain them at this height, 
were but a small part of the vast numbers, whom the many mingled 
motives or zeal, superstition, piety, pride, emulation, or distaste 
for the world, led into the desert; they required something more 
gross and palpable than the fine and subtle conception of a spiritual 
being. Superstition, not content with crowding the brain with 
imaginary figments, spread its darkening mists over the Deity 
himself. * • 

It was among the monks of Egypt that anthropomorphism as¬ 
sumed its most vulgar and obstinate form. They would not be per¬ 
suaded that the expressions in the sacred writings which ascribe 
human acts, and faculties, and passions to the Deity were to be un¬ 
derstood as a condescension to the weakness of our nature; they 
seemed disposed to compensate to themselves for the loss of hu¬ 
man society by degrading the Deity, whom they professed to be 
their sole companion, to the likeness of man. Imagination could 
not maintain its flight, and they could not summon reason, which 
they surrendered, with the rest of their dangerous freedom, to 
supply its place; and generally superstition demanded and received 
the same implicit and resolute obed^nce as religion itself. Once 
having humanised the Deity, they could not be weaned from the 
object of their worship. The great cause of quarrel between Theo- 
philus, the Archbishop of Alexandria, and the monks of the ad¬ 
jacent establishments, was his vain attempt to enlighten them on 
those points to which they obstinately adhered, as the vital and es¬ 
sential part of their faith. 

Pride, moreover, is almost the’necessary result of such distinc¬ 
tions as the monks drew between themselves and the rest of man¬ 
kind ; and prejudice and obstinacy are the natural fruits of pride. 
Once having embraced opinions, however, as in this instance, 
contrary to their primary principles, small communities are with 
the utmost difficulty induced to surrender those tenets in which 
they support and strengthen dach other by the general concurrence. 
The anthropomorphism of the Egyptian monks resisted alike argu¬ 
ment and authority. The bitter and desperate remonstrance of the 
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aged Serapion, when he was forced to surrender his anthropomor¬ 
phic notions of the Deity,—“ You have deprived me of my God (l). 1 ' 
shows not merely the degraded intellectual state of the monks of 
Egypl, but the incapacity of the mass of mankind to keep up such 
high-wrought and imaginative conceptions. Enthusiasm of any 
particular kind wastes itself as soon as its votaries become nume¬ 
rous; it may hand down its lamp from individual to individual for 
many generations; but when it would include *a whole section of 
society, it substitutes some new incentive, strong party or cor¬ 
porate feeling, habit, advantage, or the pride of exclusiveness, for 
its original disinterested zeal; and can never for a long period ad¬ 
here to its original principles. 

The effect of Monachism on Christianity, and on society at large, 
was of very mingled character. Its actual influence on the popula¬ 
tion of the empire was probably not considerable, amd would scarce¬ 
ly counterbalance the increase arising out of the superior mora¬ 
lity, as regards sexual intercourse, introduced by the Christian 
religion (2). Some apprehensions, indeed, were betrayed on this 
point, and when the opponents of Moi*acnisim urged, that if such 
principles were universally admitted, the human race would come 
to an end, its resolute advocates replied, that the Almighty, if 
necessary, would appoint new means for the propagation of man¬ 
kind. 

The withdrawal of so much ardour, talent, and virtue into se¬ 
clusion, which, however elevating to the individual, became alto¬ 
gether unprofitable to society, might be considered a more serious 
objection. The barren world could ill spate any active or inventive 
mind. Public affairs, at this disastrous period, demanded the best 
energies which could be combined from the wnqle Roman world 
for their administration. This dereliction of their social duties by 
so many, could not but leav^ the competition more open to the 
base and unworthy, particularly as the actual abandonment of the 
world, and the capability of ardent enthusiasm, in men of high sta¬ 
tion, or of commanding intellect, displayed a force and indepen¬ 
dence of character which might, it should seem, have rendered 
important active service to mankind. If barbarians were admitted 
by a perilous, yet inevitable policy, into the chief military com¬ 
mands, was not this measure at Idhst hastened, not merely by the 
general influence of Christianity, which reluctantly permitted its 

(l) Cassian C.ollat. x. 1. virgins consccrantur." We should wish to 

(a) Then* is a curious passage of St. Ambrose know whether there was any statistical ground 
on this point. “ Si quis igitur putat, ennserva- for this singular assertion, that, in those regions 
tione virgmum miiir.t geuuf huinanuiu, consi- m which celibacy was most practised, the popu- 
deret, quia, ubi pauea: virgines, lhi ctiuin pau- lation increased—or whether Egypl, the East, 
eiores homines: ubi virgimtatisstudiacrebriora, and Africa, were generally more prolific than 
ibi •uni*, am quoque hominum esse ir.ajorem. Italy. The assertion that the vows of virginity iu 
Tticite, quantas Alexandria.'!, toliusque Orientis, those countries exceeded the births ill the Litter 
et Africans cedcsiu, quotannis sacrare consueve- is, most probabl), to be set down to aiititlasi, 
i nit. Pant lores hie homines prodeunt, qunin illtc 

II. 17 
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votaries to enter into the army, but still more by Monachism, 
which withdrew ihem altogether into religious inactivity? The 
civil and fiscal departments, and especially that of public education 
conducted by salaried professors, might also be deprived of s<jme of 
the most eligibly and useful candidates for employment. At a time 
of such acknowledged deficiency, it may have appeared little less 
than a treasonable indifference to the public welfare, to break all 
connection with mankind, and to dwell in unsocial seclusion en¬ 
tirely on individual interests. Such might have been the remon¬ 
strance <5f a sober and dispassionate Pagan (1], and in part of those 
few more rational Christians, who could not consider the rigid mo¬ 
nastic Christianity as the original religion of its divine founder. 

If, indeed, this peaceful enthusiasm had counteracted any gene¬ 
ral outburst of patriotism, or left vacant or abandoned to worthless 
candidates posts in the public service which could be commanded 
by great talents and honourable integrity, Monachism might fairly 
be charged with weakening the energies and deadening the resis¬ 
tance of the Roman empire to its gathering and multiplying ad¬ 
versaries. But the stat£ ok public affairs probably tended more to 
the growth of Monachism than Monachism to the disorder and dis¬ 
organisation of public affairs. The partial and unjust distribution 
of the rewards of public service; the uncertainly of distinction in 
any career, which entirely depended on the favouritism and in¬ 
trigue within the narrow circle of the court-, the difficulty of 
emerging to eminence under a despotism by fair and honourable 
means; disgust and disappointment at slighted pretensions and 
baffled hopes; the general and apparently hopeless oppression 
which weighed down all mankind; the total extinction of the ge¬ 
nerous feelings of freedom; the conscious decrepitude of the hu¬ 
man mind; the inevitable conviction that its productive energies in 
knowledge, literature, and arts, were extinct and effete, and that 
every path was preoccupied,—all th'ese concurrent motives might 
naturally, in a large proportion of the most vigorous and useful 
minds, generate a distaste and weariness of the world. Religion, 
then almost universally dominant, would seize on this feeling, and 
enlist it in her service : it would avail itself of, not produce, the 
ot despondent determination to abandon an ungrateful world; it would 
" e nn°ble and exalt the preconceived motives for seclusion ; give a 
kind of conscious grandeur to inactivity, and substitute a dreamy 
but elevating love for the Deity for contemptuous misanthropy, as 
the justification for the total desertion of social duty. Monachism, 
in short, instead of precipitating the fall of Ihe^ Roman empire, by 
enfeebling in any great degree its powers of resistance, enabled 
some portion of mankind to escape from the feeling of shame and 


il) Coinpme I he law of \ alens, de Monachis, quoted aliovr. 
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misery. Amid the irremediable evils and the wretchedness that 
could not be averted, it was almost a social benefit to raise some 
part of mankind to a state of serene indifference, to render some at 
least ^superior to the general calamities. Monachism, indeed, di¬ 
rectly secured many in their isolation from all domestic ties, from 
that worst suffering inflicted by barbarous warfare, the sight of 
beloved females outraged, and innocent children butchered. In 
those times, the man was happiest who had least to lose, and who 
exposed the fewest vulnerable points of feeling or sympathy : the 
natural affections, in which, in ordinary limes, consists the best 
happiness of man, were in those days such perilous'indulgences, 
that he who was entirely detached from them embraced, perhaps 
considering temporal views alone, the most prudent course. The 
solitary could but suffer in his own person; and though by no 
means secure in his sanctity from insult, or even death, his self- 
inflicted privations hardened him against the former, his high- 
wrought enthusiasm enabled him to meet the latter with calm re¬ 
signation : he had none to leave whom he had to lament, none to 
lament him after his departure. The sjjoiftr who found his way to 
his secret cell w'as baffled by his poverty 5 and the sword which cut 
short his days but shortened his painful pilgrimage on earth, and 
removed him at once to an anticipated heaven. With what different 
feelings would he behold, in his poor, and naked, and solitary cell, 
the approach of the blood-thirsty barbarians, from the father of a 
family, in his splendid palace, or his more modest and comfortable 
private dwelling, with a wife in his arms, whose death he would 
desire to see rather than that worse than death to which she might 
first be doomed in his presence: with helpless children clinging 
around his knees : the blessings which he had enjoyed, the wealth 
or comfort of his house, the beauty of his wife* of his daughters, 
or even of his sons, being the strongest attraction to the spoiler, and 
irritating more violently his%nerciless and unsparing passions. If 
to some the monastic slate offered a refuge for the sad remainder of 
their bereaved life, others may have taken warning in time, and 
with deliberate forethought refused to implicate themselves in lender 
connections, which were threatened with such deplorable end. 

Those, who secluded themselves from domestic relations, from 
other motives, at all events wer» secured from such miseries, and 
might be envied by those who had played the game of life with a 
higher stake, and ventured on its pm-est pleasures, with the danger 
of incurring all its bitterest reverses* 

Monachism tended powerfully to keep up the vital enthusiasm of £ff(!ct 01l 
Christianity. Allusion has been made to its close connection with 
the conversion both of the Roman and the Barbarian; and to the ci.nsna.i- 
manner in which, from its settlement in some retired Pagan district, ‘ 7 ‘ 
it gradually disseminated the faith, and sometimes the industrious, 
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always the moral, influence of Christianity through the neighbour¬ 
hood in a gradually expanding circle. Its peaceful colonies, within 
the frontier of Barbarism, slowly but uninterruptedly subdued the 
fierce or indolent savages to the religion of Christ and the manners 
and habits of civilisation. But its internal influence was not less 
visible, immediate, and inexhaustible. The more extensive disse¬ 
mination of Christianity naturally weakened its authority. When 
the small primitive assembly of the Christians grew into an univer¬ 
sal church; when the village, the town, the city, the province, the 
empire, becayme in outward form and profession Christian, the prac¬ 
tical Heathenism only retired to work more silently and impercep¬ 
tibly into the Christian system. The wider the circle, the fainter the 
line of distinction from the surrounding waters. Small societies 
have a kind of self-acting principle of conservation within. Mutual 
inspection generates mutual awe; the generous rivalry in religious 
attainment keeps up regularity in attendance on the sacred institu¬ 
tions, and at least propriety of demeanour. Such small commu¬ 
nities may be disturbed by religious faction, but are long before 
they degenerate into unchristian licentiousness, or languish into re¬ 
ligious apathy. But when a large proportion of Christians received 
the faith as an inheritance from their fathers rather than from per¬ 
sonal conviction ; when hosts of deserters from Paganism passed 
over into the opposite camp, not because it was the best, but be¬ 
cause it was the most flourishing cause; it became inexpedient, as 
well as impossible, to maintain the severer discipline of former limes. 
ButMonachism was constantly reorganising small societies, in which 
the bond of aggregation was the common religious fervour, in which 
emulation continually kept up the excitement, and mutual vigilance 
exercised unresisted authority. The exaggeration of their religious 
sentiments was at once the tenure of thcirexislcncc, and the guarantee 
for their perpetuity. Men would never be wanting to enrol them¬ 
selves in their ranks, and their constitution prevented (hem from 
growing to an unmanageable size; when one establishment or insti¬ 
tution wore out, another was sure to spring up. The republics of 
Monachism were constantly reverting to their first principles, and 
undergoing a vigorous and thorough reformation. Thus, through¬ 
out the whole of Christian history, until, or even after, the Refor¬ 
mation, within the church of Rome, we find cither new monastic 
orders rising, or the old remodelled and regulated by the zeal of 
some ardent enthusiast; the a^sociatory principle, that great politi¬ 
cal 3nd reiigious engine which is either the conservative or the des¬ 
tructive power in every period of society, was constantly embracing 
a certain number of persons devoted to a common end; and the 
new sect, distinguished by some peculiar badge of dress, of habit, or 
of monastic rule, re-embodied some of the fervour of primitive 
Christianity, and awakened the growing lethargy, by the example of 
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unusual austerities, or rare and exemplary activity in the dissemi¬ 
nation of the faith. 

The beneficial tendency of this constant formation of young and 
vigorous societies in the bosom of Christianity was of more im¬ 
portance in the limes of desolation and confusion which impended 
over the Roman empire. In this respect, likewise, their lofty pre¬ 
tensions insured their ulility. Where reason itself was about to 
be in abeyance, rational religion would have had but litile chance: 
it would have commanded no respect. Christianity, in its primitive 
simple and unassuming form, might have imparted its holiness, and 
peace, and happiness, to retired families, whether in the city or 
the province, but its modest and retiring dignity would have made 
no impression on the general lone and character of society. There 
was something in the seclusion of religious men from mankind, in 
their standing aloof from the rest of the world, calculated to impress 
barbarous rninds with a feeling of their peculiar sanctity. The less 
they were like to ordinary man, the more, in the ordinary estima¬ 
tion, they were approximated to the d*viffily. At all events this 
apparently broad and manifest evidence of their religious sincerity 
would be more impressive to unreasoning minds than the habits of 
the clergy, which approached more nearly to those of the common 
laity (1). 

The influence of this continual rivalry of another sacred, though Influence 
not decidedly sacerdotal class, upon the secular clergy, led to im- 
porlant results. We may perhaps ascribe to the constant presence 
of Monachism the continuance and the final recognition of the ce¬ 
libacy of the clergy, the vital principle of the ecclesiastical power 
in the middle ages. ^Without the powerful direct support which they 
received from the monastic orders; without the indirect authority 
over the minds of men which flowed from their example, and inse¬ 
parably connected, in the poplar mind, superior sanctity with the 
renunciation of marriage, the ambitious popes would never have 
been able, particularly in the north, to pari the clergy by this strong 
line of demarcation from the profane laity. As it was, it required 
the most vigorous and continued effort to establish, by ecclesiastical 
regulation and papal power, that which was no longer in accord¬ 
ance with the religious sentiments of the clergy themselves. The In prunint- 
general practice of marriage, or of a kind of legalised concubinage, 
among the northern clergy, showed llm tendency, if it bad not been 
thus counteracted by the rival order, and by the dominant eccle¬ 
siastical policy of the Church (2). But it is impossible to calculate 
• 

(l) The monks wctc originally laymen ((las- Theiner has collected with considerable labour 
*uii, '. U6 ), gradually rliurihcs were attached a loog list of the more celebrated prelates of the 
In Ihe monasteries, but these were served by church who had been monks, p, I Oh. It-* ergo 
regularly ordained clergy.— (1'allad. Hist. Lau- age el vive m monasteno, ut clencus out 
-Mca.) but their reputation for sanctity con- mercaris. Hicron. Kpist. ad Rustic. 95. 

•tantly exposed them to be seized and consecrated (2) The general question of the celibacy of 

by the ardent admiration of their followers, the clergy will he subsequently examined. 
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ihe effect of that complete blending up of the clergy with the rest 
of the community which would probably have ensued from the 
gradual abrogation of this single distinction at this juncture.,, The 
interests of their order, in men connected with the community by 
the ordinary social ties, would have been secondary to their own 
personal advancement, or that of their families. They would have 
ceased to be a peculiar and separate caste, and sunk down into the 
common penury, rudeness, and ignorance. Their influence would 
be closely cpnnectcd with their wealth and dignity, which, of 
course, on the other hand, would tend to augment their influence; 
but that corporate ambition which induced them to consider the 
cause of their order as their own ; that desire of riches, which wore 
the honourable appearance of personal desinlerestedness, and zeal 
for the splendour of religion, could not have existed but in a class 
completely insulated from the common feelings and interests of the 
community. Individual members of the clergy might have become 
wealthy, and obtained authority ovef the ignorant herd, but there 
would have been no ^putenl and powerful Church, acting with 
vigorous unity, and arranged in simultaneous hostility against Bar¬ 
barism and Paganism. 

Our history must hereafter trace the connection of the inde¬ 
pendence and separate existence of the clergy with the maintenance 
and the authority of Christianity. But even as conservators of the 
lingering remains of science, arts, and letters, as the sole order to 
which some kind of intellectual education was necessary, when 
knowledge was a distinction which alone commanded respect, the 
clergy were, not without advantage, secured by their celibacy from 
the cares and toils of social life. In this respefcl, Monachism acted 
in two ways; as itself Ihe most eflieienl guardian of what was most 
worth preserving in the older civilisation, and as preventing, partly 
by emulation, partly by this enforcement of celibacy, the secular 
clergy from degenerating universally into that slate of total igno¬ 
rance which prevailed among them in some quarters. 

It is impossible to survey Monachism in its general influence, 
from the earliest period of its interworking into Christianity, with¬ 
out being astonished and perplexed with its diametrically opposite 
effects. Here, it is the undoubted parent of the blindest ignorance 
and the most ferocious bigotry, sometimes of the most debasing 
licentiousness; there, the guardian of learning, the author of civi¬ 
lisation, the propagator of humble and peaceful religion. To Che 
dominant spirit of Monachism maybe ascribed.some part at least 
of the gross superstition and moral inefficiency of the church in the 
Byzantine empire; to the same spirit much of the salutary autho¬ 
rity of Western Christianity, its constant aggressions on barbarism, 
and its connection with the Latin literature. Yet neither will the 
different genius of the East and West account for this contradictory 
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operation of the monastic spirit in the two divisions of the Roman 
empire. If human nature was degraded by the filth and fanatic self- 
torture, the callous apathy, and the occasional sanguinary violence, 
of life Egyptian or Syrian monk, yet the monastic retreat sent forth 
its Basils and Chrysostoms, who seemed to have bfaced their strong 
intellects by the air of the desert. Their intrepid and disinterested 
devotion to their great cause, the complete concentration of their 
whole faculties on the advancement of Christianity, seemed strength¬ 
ened by this entire detachment from mankind. • 

Nothing can be conceived more apparently oppose*?to the designs 
of the God of nature, and to the mild and beneficent spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity 5 nothing more hostile to the dignity, the interests, the 
happiness, and the intellectual and moral perfection of man, than 
the monk afflicting himself with unnecessary pain, and thrilling 
his soul with causeless fears; confined to a dull routine of religious 
duties, jealously watching, and proscribing every emotion of plea¬ 
sure as a sin against the benevolent Deity ; dreading knowledge as 
an impious departure from the becomingdiumility of man. 

On the other hand, what generous or lofty mind can refuse to 
acknowledge the grandeur of that superiority to all the cares and 
passions of mortality; the felicity of that slate which is removed far 
above the fears or the necessities of life •, that sole passion of admi¬ 
ration and love of the Deity, which no doubt was attained by some 
of the purer and more imaginative enthusiasts of the cell or the 
cloister. Who still more will dare to depreciate that heroism of 
Christian benevolence, which underwent this self-denial of the lawful 
enjoyments and domestic charities of which it had neither extin¬ 
guished the desire, nor subdued the regret, not from the slavish 
fear of displeasing the Deity, or the selfish ambition of personal 
perfection ; but from the genuine desire of advancing the temporal 
and eternal improvement of mankind; of imparting the moral ame¬ 
lioration and spiritual hopes of Christianity to the wretched and the 
barbarous; of being the messengers of Christian faith, and the mi¬ 
nisters of Christian charity, to the Heathen, whether in creed or in 
character. 

We return from this long, but not unnecessary digression, to the 
life of Jerome, the great advocate of Monachism in the West. Je¬ 
rome began and closed his career as a monk of Palestine i he at¬ 
tained, he aspired to, no dignity in the church. Though ordained 
a presbyter against his will, he escJ^ed the episcopal dignity which 
was forced upon his distinguished contemporaries. He left to Am¬ 
brose, to Chrysostom, and to Augustine, the authority of office, and 
was content with the lower, but not less extensive, influence of per¬ 
sonal communication, or the effect of his writings. After having 
passed his youth in literary studies in Rome, and travelling through¬ 
out the West, he visited Palestine. During his voyage to the East, 
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he surveyed some great cities, and consulted their libraries ; he was 
received in Cyprus by the Bishop Epiphanius. In Syria, he plunged 
at once into the severest austerities of asceticism. We have already 
inserted the lively description of the inward struggles and agonies 
which tried him'during his first retreat in the Arabian desert. 

Trial*«r But Jerome had other trials peculiar to himself. It was not so 
hurnrU" much the indulgence of the coarser passions, the lusts and ambition 
of the world, which distressed his religious sensibilities (1), it was 
the noblqr and more intellectual part of his being which was endan¬ 
gered by the*fond reminiscences of his former days. He began to 
question the lawfulness of those literary studies which had been the 
delight of his youth. He had brought with him, his sole compa¬ 
nions, besides the sacred books of his religion, the great masters of 
poetry and philosophy, of Greek and Latin style; and the magic of 
Plato’s and Cicero’s language, to his refined and fastidious ear, made 
the sacred writings of Christianity, on which he was intently fixed, 
appear rude and barbarous. In liis Retreat in Bethlehem he had 
undertaken the study of Hebrew (2), as a severe occupation to wilh- 
dic». u draw him from those impure and worldly thoughts which his auste¬ 
rities had not entirely subdued; and in the weary hours when he 
was disgusted with his difficult task, he could not refrain from re¬ 
curring, as a solace, to his favourite authors. But even this indul¬ 
gence alarmed his jealous conscience \ though he fasted before he 
opened his Cicero, his mind dwelt with too intense delight on the 
language of the orator; and the distaste with which he passed from 
the musical periods of Plato to the verses of the Prophets, of which 
liis ear had not yet perceived the harmony, and his Roman taste 
had not perhaps imbibed the full sublimity, appeared to him as an 
impious offence against his religion (3). The inward struggles of 
his mind threw him into a fever, he was thought to be dead, and in 
the lethargic dream of his distempered imagination, he thought that 
he beheld himself before the throne of the great Judge, before the 
brightness of which he dared not lift up his eyes. “ Who art thou?” 
demanded the awful voice. — “A Christian,” answered the trem¬ 
bling Jerome (4). “ ’Tis false,” sternly replied the voice, “ thou 
art no Christian, thou art a Ciceronian. Where the treasure is, 
there is the heart also. ” Yet, however ttie scrupulous conscience 

(1) Jrrome says, — “ I’rima est vir"init.is b le£w ccrpissem, sermo horrrbat incullus. Epist. 
n&tisitalc, sreunda virginilns ;l secuudii nutivi- xvm ad l-'ustoeli. iv. ji. 42. 

tutr ; ” ln> iiigniuoiisly confesses llial hr cm/d (-1) Inin mi jiarantur cxcqni.T, rt vitalis animse 
only boast of the second, Epist. xxv. iv. p. 242.; ralor, toto frigesccnle jam corpore, in solo tanlum 
Oprr. iv p 459 . lepcntr pulvisculo, p.ilpitahnl; qmuu sulnio 

( 2 ) Ilia description of Hebrew, as compared rapt us 111 spiritu, ad tribunal judicis pertralior; 

with laitin, is curious Ad quant edoman- ubi tnntuin luitnnis. cl' lantum erat cx circum- 
dam, cuidcm (rain, Cjm rx lie lira: is crediderat, staiitium rlantale fulgorts, ut projeclnsin trnam, 
me in diseiplinam drdi ut post Quintiiiani ncu- sursiim aspitere non auderein. I nterrng.it us dc 
mina, prnvitatemque Frontonis, et levilatcni condition!-, Cliristianum me esse rrspondi Et 
Plinii, nlpliabeluui disrerem et tlrtilenlta anhrla- ille qm prxsidebat luorltns ail, Ciceronianus es, 
que verba ineditarer ~ quid ibi laboris insuut- non Christiunus; ubi cn/tn thesaurus tuus, lit cl 
»erun a " Epist. xev. ad Rusticum. p 774. cor (uitm Ad Eustoch. Epist. xvtu. iv, p, 42. 

(3' Sc quaudo in mrmet reversus. Prophotos 
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or Jerome might tremble at this profane admixture of sacred and 
heathen studies, he was probably qualified in a high degree by this 
very discordant collision of opposite tastes for one of the great ser¬ 
vice# which he was to render to Christianity. No writer, without 
that complete mastery over the Latin language, tfhich could only 
be attained by constant familiarity with its best models, could so 
have harmonised its genius with the foreign elements which were 
to be mingled with it, as to produce the vivid and glowing style of 
the Yulgate Bible. That this is far removed from the purity of 
Tully, no one will question : we shall hereafter consider more at 
length its genius and its influence; but we may conjecture what 
would have been the harsh, jarring, and inharmonious discord of 
the opposing elements, if the translator had only been conversant 
with the African Latinity of Tertullian, or the elaborate obscurity 
of writers like Ammianus Marccllinus. 

Jerome could not, in the depths of his retreat, or in the absorbing 
occupation of his studies, escape being involved in those controver¬ 
sies which distracted the Eastern churcheg, and penetrated to the 
cell of the remotest anchorite. He returned to the West to avoid the 
restless polemics of his brother monks. On his return to Rome, the 
lame of his piety and talents commended him to the confidence of 
the Pope Damasus(l), by whom he was employed in the most im¬ 
portant affairs of the Roman see. But either the influence or the 
opinions of Jerome, excited the jealousy of the Roman clergy, 
whose vices Jerome paints in no softened colours. We almost, in 
this contest, behold a kind or prophetic prelude to the perpetual 
strife, which has existed in almost all ages, between the secular and 
regular clergy, the hierarchical and monastic spirit. Though the 
monastic opinions and practices were by no means unprecedented 
in Italy (they had been first introduced by Athanasius in his flight 
from Egypt)-, though they were maintained by Ambrose, and prac¬ 
tised by some recluses; yet the pomp, the wealth, and the authority 
of the Roman ecclesiastics, which is described by the concurrent 
testimony of the Heathen historian (2) and the Christian Jerome, 
would not humbly brook the greater popularity of these severer 
doctrines, nor patiently submit to the estrangement of some of their 
more opulent and distinguished pjoselytes, particularly among the 
females. Jerome admits, indeed, with specious, but doubtful hu¬ 
mility, the inferiority of the unordained monk to the ordained 
priest. The clergy were the succes^>rs of the Apostles; their lips 
could make the body of Christ; they had the keys of heaven, until 
the day of judgment; they were the shepherds, the monks only part 
of the flock. Yet the clergy, no doubt, had the sagacity to foresee 
the dangerous rival, as to influence and authority, which was rising 

(l) Epist, xii. p. 741 Tillemont, Yie dc (‘ 4 ) Ammianus Marcellimts. See Postra. 
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up in Christian society. The great object of contention now was the 
command over the high-born and wealthy females of Rome. Je¬ 
rome, in his advice to the clergy, cautiously warns them agaiqst the 
Influence danger of female intimacy (1). He, however, either considered hini- 
meksof se lf secure, or under some peculiar privilege, or justified by the 
Home, prospect of greater utility, to suspend his laws on his own behalf. 
He became a kind^of confessor, he directed the sacred studies, he 
overlooked the religious conduct, of more than one of these pious 
ladies. The ardour and vehemence with which his ascetic opinions 
were embraced, and the more than usually familiar intercourse with 
matrons and virgins of rank, may perhaps have offended the pride, 
if not the propriety, of Roman manners. The more temperate and 
rational of the clergy, in their turn, may have thought the zeal 
with which these female converts of Jerome were prepared to follow 
their teacher to the Holy Land, by no means a safe precedent; they 
may have taken alarm at the yet unusual fervour of language with 
which female ascetics were celebrated as united, by the nuptial tie, 
to Christ (2), and exhortfed, in the glowing imagery of the Song of 
Solomon, to devote themselves to their spiritual spouse. They were 
the brides of Christ; — Christ, worshipped by angels in heaven, 
ought to have angels to worship him on earth (3). With regard 
to Jerome and his high-born friends, their suspicions were, doubt¬ 
less, unjust. 

(huracier It is singular, indeed, to contrast (he different descriptions of the 
"leniale*" female aristocracy of Rome, at the various periods of her history; 
the secluded and dignified matron, employed in household duties, 
and educating with severe discipline, for the military and civil ser¬ 
vice of the state, her future consuls and dictators; the gorgeous 
luxury, the almost incredible profligacy, of the later days of the re¬ 
public and of the empire, the Julias and Messalinas, so darkly co¬ 
loured by the satirists of the times; tfie active charity and the stern 
austerities of the Paulas and Euslochiums of the present period. It 
was not, in general, the severe and lofty Roman matron of the age 
of Roman virtue whom Christianity induced to abandon her domes¬ 
tic duties, and that highest of all duties to her country, the bring¬ 
ing up of noble and virtuous citizens ; it was the soft, and at the 
same time, the savage female, who united the incongruous, but too 
frequently reconciled, vices of sensuality and cruelty ; the female, 

H 

f 1) F.pist. ad Meliodorum, p, 10. noverat Roma 1 proposilum iiioiiaeharuin, nee au- 

(2) See tin- Epistle ad EuslocHiuin. THo whole dchat propter rei novilatem, ignomiiuosum, at 
nf this letter is a singular union of religious ear- tune putabatur, et vile in populis, nomen assu- 
nrstness and what, to modern feeling, would mere.” Marcella’ Epitaph. p 780- 
seem atrange indelicacy if not immodesty, with (3) In .Teroine’s larger interpretation of Solo- 
still stranger liberty with the language of Scrip- moil’s Song (adv. Jovin. p. 171) is a very 
tore. lie arems to say that lCustochimn was the curious and whimsical passage, alluding to I he 
first noble Roman maiden who embraced vir- Saviour us the spouse. There is one sentence, 
gnnly : — “ Qua' * * pnmu Romanx urbis virgo however, in the letter to Eustochium, so blas- 
nobilis esse roepisti " Hr says, however, of Mar- phcmously indecent that it must not be quoted 
cella,—' “ Nulla eo tempore nobilinm foeminaruin even in Latin, p. 38. 
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whom the facility of divorce, if she abstained from less lawful in¬ 
dulgence, enabled to gratify in a more decent manner her inconstant 
passions; who had been inured from her most tender age, not merely 
to theatrical shows of questionable modesty, bijt to the bloody 
scenes of the arena, giving the signal perhaps with her own delicate 
hand for the mortal blow to the exhausted gladiator. We behold 
with wonder, not unmixed with admiration, wofhen ofthe same race 
and city either forswearing from their earliest youth all intercourse 
with men, or preserving the stale of widowhood with irrejiroachable 
dignity; devoting their wealth to the foundation of hospitals, and 
their time to religious duties and active benevolence. These monas¬ 
tic sentiments were carried to that excess which seemed inseparable 
from the Roman character. At twelve years old, the young Asella 
devoted herself to God; from that time she had never conversed 
with a man; her knees were as hard as a camel’s, by constant genu¬ 
flexion and prayer (1). Paula, the fervent disciple of Jerome, after I 2 3 ’ au '’ 
devoting the wealth of an ancient and opulent house to charitable 
uses (2), to the impoverishing of her o«vn*children, deserted her fa¬ 
mily. Her infant son and her marriageable daughter watched, with 
entreating looks, her departure; she did not even turn her head 
away to hide her maternal tears, but lifted up her unmoistened eyes 
to heaven, and continued her pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Jerome 
celebrates this sacrifice of the holiest charities of life as the height 
of female religious heroism (3). 

The vehement and haughty temper of Jerome was not softened 
by his monastic austerities, nor humbled by the severe proscription Jerome, 
of the gentler affections. His life, in the capital and the desert, was 
one long warfare. After the death of his friend and protector, Da- 
masus, the growing hostility of the clergy, notwithstanding the at¬ 
tachment of his disciples, rendered his residence in Rome disagree¬ 
able. Nor was the peace of the monastic life his reward for his 
zealous exertions in its cause. He retired to Palestine, where he to 
passed the rest of his days in religious studies, and in polemic 


(1) lheronyni. Kpist xxi 

(2) Jeroinr thus describes tile .charily of 
I’aula . — Quid ego rrforam, ampl® et nobilis 
doinus, ct quondam opulentissim.v, otnncs p.eno 
divtlias in pjujicres erogatas. Quid in cuurtos 
< lcmriilissnnuin aminum, et bomtatem etiain in 
cos quos uuiiquaui viderat, evagantem. Quia 
inopum morien-,, non illius vestinientis obvolutus 
est' Quis cltnicorum non ejus facultatibua sus- 
tcnlatus cat ? Quos cu riosissiine tola urbe perqui- 
rens, damnum putabat, si quis debilis el esuriens 
cibo susleutaretur alterii*. Spoltabat fihos, et 
inter objurgantes propitiquos, majorem se eis 
haireditatem, Christ! lnisericnrdiam dimittere 
loquebalur. Epitaph. Paula 1 , p. 671. At her 
death, Jerome relates, with great pride, that she 
did not leave a penny to her daughter, but a 
load of debts (magnum tes alienum), 

(3) It is a passage of considerable beauty . — 
Descendit ad portum, fratre, cognatis, affmibus. 


et (quod his uiajus est) libens proscqucntibus, 
ct clementissimam matrem pictate vincere cu- 
pientibus. Jam carbasa tendebautur, el reinorum 
duclu navis in altum protrahebatur. Parvus 
Tnxotius supplires manus teudebat in littora 
Rufina, jam nubilis, ut suas expcctaret nuptias, 
tacens fletibus obsecrabot, et tamen ilia siecos ad 
cagum oculos, pietatem in films, pietate in Ueum 
superans nesciebat se matrem ut Christ! probaret 
ancillain. * * Hoc contra jura natural plena fides 
patiebatur, into gaudens animus appetebat. 
Epitaph. Paula: 672. 

This was her epitaph- 

Aspins angustutn precise rape sepulcrum? 
Hospitium Paul® est, cceleitia regna tenentls. 
Fratreiii, cognates, Romani, patriamque rellnquens, 
Divitias, sobolem, Bethlehemtte condltur antro 
Hie prwsepe tuum, Chnstc, atque Inc mysticn Magi 
Munera portantes, hominique, Deoque dedrre 
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disputes. Wherever any dissentient from the doctrine or the prac¬ 
tice of the dominant Christianity ventured to express his opinions, 
Jerome launched the thunders of tiis interdict from his cell at 
Bethlehem. No one was more perpetually involved in controversy, 
or opposed with' greater rancour of personal hostility, than this 
earnest advocate of unworldly religious seclusion. He was engaged 
in a vehement dispute with St. Augustine, on the difference between 
St. Peter and St. Paul. But his repose was most embittered by the 
acrimonious and obstinate contest with Rufinus, which was rather 
a personal than a polemic strife. In one controversy, Christendom 
acknowledged and hailed him as her champion. Jovinian and Vigi- 
lanlius are involved in the dark list of heretics; but their error ap¬ 
pears to have been that of unwisely attempting to stem the current 
of popular Christian opinion, rather than any departure from the 
important doctrines of Christianity. They were premature Protes¬ 
tants ; they endeavoured, with vain and ill-timed efforls, to arrest 
the encroaching spirit of Monachism, which had now enslaved the 
whole of Christianity (l); c lh?y questioned the superior merit of ce¬ 
libacy *, they protested against the growing worship of relics ( 2 ). 
Their effect upon the dominant sentiment of the limes may be esti¬ 
mated by the language of wrath, bitterness, contempt, and abhor¬ 
rence with which Jerome assails these bold men, who thus presumed 
to encounter the spirit of their age. The four points of Jovinian’s 
heresy, were,— 1 st, that virgins had no higher merit, unless supe¬ 
rior in their good works, than widows and married women 5 2 d, 
that there was no distinction of meats; 3d, (hat those who had been 
baptized in full faith, would not be overcome by the Devil; and 4th, 
that those who had preserved the grace of baptism would meet 
with an equal regard in heaven. This last clause was perhaps a 
corollary from the first, as the panegyrists of virginity uniformly 
claimed a higher place in heaven for the immaculate than for 
those who had been polluted by marriage. To those doctrines 
Yigilantius added, if possible, more haled tenets. He condemned 
the respect paid to the martyrs and their relics; he questioned the 
miracles performed at their tombs; he condemned the lighting 
lamps before them as a Pagan superstition; he rejected the inter¬ 
cession of the saints; he blamed Ike custom of sending alms to Je¬ 
rusalem, and the selling all property to give it to the poor; he as¬ 
serted that it was belter to kc^o it and distribute its revenues in 
charity; he protested against the whole monastic life, as interfering 
with the duly of a Christian to bis neighbour. These doctrines were 

C 

a lliiTonym ailv. \ ijril.mtmin, p. 281. trairc a la tradition dc I Jiglisc Universolle." 

Tbo observation of Fleury shows how Tom. v. p, 278. 
mistimed was the attempt of Vi^dantius to le- I have purposely, lest 1 should overstrain the 
turn to the simpler Christianity of former days : Protestantism ol these remarkable men, taken this 
— “ On lie voir pas «|ue l'herlsie (do Vigilance), view of their tenets from Fleury, perhaps the 
ait eu de suite, ni qu’on ail en besom d’aucuu fairest and most dispassionate writer of li's 
eonnle pour U enndamner tout elle emit eon- rhureli. Tom, tv. p 602 , tom. '. p. 275. 
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nol without Iheir followers; the resentment of Jerome was embit¬ 
tered by their effect on some of the noble ladies of Rome, who began 
to fall off to marriage. Even some bishops embraced the doctrines 
of Vjgilantius, and asserting that the high professions of continence 
led the way to debauchery, refused to ordain unmarried deacons. 

The lone of Jerome’s indignant writings against those new here¬ 
tics is that of a man suddenly arrested in his triumphant career by 
some utterly unexpected opposition; his resentment at being thus 
crossed is mingled with a kind of wonder that men should exist 
who could entertain such strange and daring tenets. jWlength, it 
might be said the prolixity, to which he draws out his answer to 
Jovinian, seems rather the outpouring of his wrath and his learn¬ 
ing, than as if he considered it necessary to refute such obvious 
errors. Throughout it is the master condescending to teach, nol the 
adversary to argue. He fairly oveVvvhelms him with a mass of 
scripture, and of classical learning : at one time he pours out a 
flood of allegorical interpretations of the scripture; he then con¬ 
founds him with a clever passage from Theophrastus on the mise¬ 
ries of marriage. Even the friends of Jerome, the zealous Pamma- 
ehius himself, were offended by the fierceness of his first invective 
.against Jovinian (1), and his contemptuous disparagement of mar¬ 
riage. The injustice of his personal charges are refuted by the 
more temperate statements of Augustine and by his own admis¬ 
sions (2). He was obliged, in his apology, to mitigate his vehe¬ 
mence, and reluctantly to fall into a milder strain; but even the. 
Apology has something of the severe and contemptuous tone of an 
orator who is speaking on the popular side, with his audience al¬ 
ready in his favour. 

But his language to Jovinian is sober, dispassionate, and argu- V j g .i« 
menlative, in comparison with that to Vigilantius. He describes all t,tt ‘- 
the monsters ever invented b^ poetic imagination, the centaurs, the 
leviathan, the Nemean lion, Cacus, Geryon. Gaul, by her one 
monster, Yigilanlius (3), had surpassed all the pernicious and por¬ 
tentous horrors of other regions. “ Why do I fly to the desert?— 

Thai I may nol see or hear thee; that I may no longer be moved 

(1) lndignamini rnllu, quod Joviniaiuun non heaven Vet this handsome, this corpulent, 

■locuerim, sed viccrnn. lino indignanlur liiilu smooth monk, always gne3 in while like a bnde- 
qui ilium auatliematizaluin dulcet. Apolng. " groom : let him marry a w:le to prove the equal 
p. 236- value of virginity and marriage, hut if he will 

(2) Jerome admits that Jovinian dul not assert not take a wife, though he is against us in his 
the privilege which he vindicated j he remained words, his actions are for us. He afterwards 
a monk, though Jerome highly colours his luxu- s,iy!j—Ille Hoinjme ecclcsix auctoritate damna* 
rious habits. After his coarse tunic and tare tus inter fluviales aves, et carries suillns, non tarn 
feet, and food of bread and water, he lias be- eniisil animnin quam eruclavit. p. 183. 

taken himself to white garments, sweetened (3) His brief sketch of the enormities of Vigi- 
wine, and highly dressed nA'ats : to the sauces of laitlius is as follows:—Qui immundo spirite 
an Apicius or a Paxanius, to baths, and sham* pugnal contra Christi spirituin. et mnrtyrnni 
poo mgs (fricticnlai,— the Benedictines translate ueg.it sepulcra esse vencranda; damnandus elicit 
this fritter shops), and cooks' shops, it is mam- esse vigilias , nunquam nisi in Pascha Alleluia 
fest that he prclers earth to heaven, vice to vii- cantandum coulinenliain hacresim, pudiciliaui 
tue, hts belly to Christ, and thinks his rubicund libidinis srminarhiui. 
ioIoiii (Purpuram colons ejus) the kingdom of 
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by (by madness, nor be provoked to war by thee \ lest the eye of a 
harlot should captivate me, and a beautiful form seduco me to un¬ 
lawful love.” But his great and conclusive argument in favour ol 
reverence for the dust of martyrs (that little dust which, covered 
with a precious, veil, Vigilantius presumed to think but dust) is 
universal authority. “ Was the Emperor Constantine sacrilegious, 
who transported the relics of Andrew, Luke, and Timothy to Con¬ 
stantinople, at whose presence the devils (such devils as inhabit the 
wretched Vigilantius) roar, and are confounded? or the Emperor 
Arcadius? who translated the bones of the holy Samuel to Thrace? 
Are all the bishops sacrilegious who enshrined these precious re¬ 
mains in silk, as a vessel of gold; and all the people who met them, 
and received them as it were the living prophet? Is the Bishop of 
Rome, who offers sacrifice on the altar under which are the vene¬ 
rable bones (the Yile dust, would Vigilantius say?) of Peter and 
Paul; and not the bishop of one city alone, but the bishops of all 
the cities in the world who reverence these relics, around which 
the souls of the martyrs are constantly hovering to hear the prayers 
of the supplicant?” *' t 

The great work of Jerome, the authoritative Latin version of Iho 
scriptures, will demand our attention, as one of the primary ele¬ 
ments of Christian literature, a subject which must form one most 
important branch of our inquiry into the extent and nature of the 
general revolution in the history of mankind, brought about by the 
complete establishment of Christianity. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER CHRISTIANITY. 


The period is now arrived when wc may survey the tptal change General 
in Ihe habils and manners, as well as in the sentiments and opi- 
nions, of mankind, effected by the dominance of the new faith. 1 eli £f i r. d 
Christianity is now the mistress of the Roman world; on every side 'tLVn'tyt 
the struggles of Paganism become more feeble; it seems resigned 
to its fate, or rather only tropes, by a feigned allegiance, and a 
simulation of the forms and language of Christianity, to be permitted 
to drag on a precarious and inglorious existence. The Christians 
are now no longer a separate people, founding and maintaining 
their small independent republics, fenced in by marked peculiari¬ 
ties of habils and manners from the rest of society, they have be¬ 
come to all outward appearance the people; the general manners 
of the world may be contemplated as the manners of Christendom. 

The monks, and in some respects the clergy, have, as it were, 
taken the place of the Christians as a separate and distinct body of 
men; the latter in a great degree, Ihe former altogether differing 
from the prevalent usages in their modes of life, and abstaining 
from the common pursuits and avocations of society. The Christian sm,™ «r 
writers, therefore, become our leading, almost our only, aulhori- in t r “ 0 r “ a ' 
ties for the general habits an% manners of mankind (for the notice 
of such matters in the Heathen writers are few and casual), except 
the Theodosian code. This indeed is of great value as a record of xhcodo. 
manners as well as a history of legislation 5 for that which demands s,an cod *' 
the prohibition of the law, or is in any way of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to require the notice of the legislature, may be considered as 
a prevalent custom : particularly as the Theodosian code is not a 
system of abstract and general law, but the register of the succes¬ 
sive edicts of the Emperors who w^re continually supplying, by 
their arbitrary acts, the deficiencies of the existing statutes, or as 
new cases arose, adapting those statutes to temporary exigences. 

But the Christian preachers are the great painters of Roman Chriitinn 
manners; Chrysostom of the East, more particularly of Constants wr " cri 
nople; Jerome, and though much less copiously, Ambrose and 
Augustine, of Roman Christendom. Considerable allowance must, 
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of course, be made in all these statements for oratorical vehemence; 
much more for the ascetic habits of the writers, particularly of 
Chrysostom, who maintained, and would have exacted, the rigid 
austerity of the desert in the midst of a luxurious capital.- Nor 
must the genen.1 morality of the times be estimated from their 
writings without considerable discretion. It is the office of the 
preacher, though yyith a different design, yet with something of 
the manner of the satirist, to select the vices of mankind for his 
animadversion, and to dwell with far less force on the silent and 
unpretending virtues. There might be, and probably was, an under¬ 
current of quiet Christian piety and gentleness, and domestic hap¬ 
piness, which would not arrest the notice of the preacher, who 
was denouncing the common pride and luxury; or if kindling into 
accents of praise, enlarging on the austere self-denial of the ancho¬ 
rite, or the more shining virtues of the saint. 

Christianity disturbed not the actual relations of society, it inter¬ 
fered in no way with the existing gradations of rank; though, as we 
shall see, it introduced^ new order of functionaries, — what may 
be considered from the estimation in which they were held a new 
aristocracy, — it left all the old official dignitaries in possession of 
simcry their distinctions. With the great vital distinction between the 
freeman and the slave, as jet it made no difference (1). It broke 
down none of the barriers which separated this race of men from 
the common rights of human kind; and in no degree legally 
brought up this Pariah caste of antiquity to the common level of 
the human race. 

In the new relation established between mankind and the Su¬ 
preme Being, the slave was fully participant, he shared in the 
redemption through Christ, he might receive all the spiritual bles¬ 
sings, and enjoy all the immortalising hopes of the believer; he 
might be dismissed from his death bed to heaven by the absolving 
voice of the priest; and besides this inestimable consolation in 
* misery and degradation, this religious equality, at least with the 
religious part of the community, could not fail to elevate his con¬ 
dition, and to strengthen that claim to the sympathies of mankind 
which were enforced by Christian humanity. The axiom of Clement 
of Alexandria that by the common law of Christian charily, we 
were to act to them as we woulcf be acted by, because they were 
men (2), though perhaps it might have been uttered with equal 
strength of language by sonte of the belter philosophers, spoke 
with far more general acceptance to the human heart. The manu¬ 
mission, which was permitted by Constantine tq take place in the 
Church, must likewise have tended indirectly to connect freedom 
with Christianity (3). 

(.0 °t Justinian, it must b« remrm- (a) Clemens Ale*, Pails go g. ni. (3. 

bend, are beyond this period. ( 3 ) See Blair on Slavery, p 28S. 
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Still, down to the lime of Justinian, the inexorable law, which, 
as to their treatment, had already been wisely tempered by the 
Heathen Emperors, as to their rights, pronounced the same harsh 
and imperious sentence. It beheld them as an inferior class of 
human beings; their life was placed but partially under the pro¬ 
tection of the law. If they died under a punishment of extraordi¬ 
nary cruelly, the master was guilty of homicide; if under more 
moderate application of the scourge, or any other infliction, the 
maste* was not accountable for their death (1). While it Refused to 
protect, the law inflicted on the slave punishments disproportionate 
to those of the freeman. If he accused his master for any crime, 
except high treason, he was to he burned (2); if free women mar¬ 
ried slaves, they sank to the abject state of their husbands, and 
forfeited their rights as free women ( 3 ); if a free woman intrigued 
with a slave, she was capitally punished, the slave was burned (4). 

The possession of slaves was in no degree limited by law. It was 
condemned as a mark of inordinate luxury, but by no means as in 
itself contrary to Christian justice or equi^ (f>). 

On the pomp and magnificence of ifie court, Christianity either 
did not aspire, or despaired of enforcing moderation or respect 
for the common dignity of mankind. The manners of the East, as 
the Emperor took up his residence in Constantinople, were too 
strong for the religion. With the first Christian Emperor com¬ 
menced that Oriental ceremonial, which it might almost seem, 
that, rebuked by the old liberties of Home, the imperial despot 
would not assume till lie had founded another capital, or at least, 
if the first groundwork of this Eastern pomp was laid by Dioclesiari, 
Rome had already been deserted, and was not insulted by the 
open degradation of the first men in the empirt to the language, 
altitudes, and titles of servitude. 

The eunuchs, who, however admitted in solitary instances to 
the confidence or favour of the earlier Emperors, had never formed 
a parly, or handed down to each other the successive administra¬ 
tions, now ruled in almost unconlesled sovereignty, and except in 
some rare instances, seemed determined not to incur, without de¬ 
serving, the antipathy and contempt of mankind. The luxury and 
prodigality of the court equalled its pomp and its servility. The 
parsimonious reformation introduced by Julian may exaggerate in ils 
contemptuous expressions the thousand cooks, the thousand barbers, 
and more than a thousand cupbearers, wilh the host of eunuchs and 
drones of every description who lived at the charge of the Emperor 
Constantius (6). The character of Theodosius gave an imposing 

1 1J Cod Thcodos. ix 12 I nous to compare tins passage of Cl cm cut with 

(2 y Cod. Theodos. ix 6. 2. the beautiful essay of Seneca .See likewise i hry- 

13) Ibid iv 9 1,2.3- sostoin almost passim Some had 2000 or 3000 

4) Ibid iv. li i. t \u. p.633. 

/>' Clemen*. 4lrx Prilaijog in 12 1» »* to* ffi) l.ibamus, hp't.iph .Julian p 
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dignity to his resumption of that magnificence of which Julian, 
not without affectation, had displayed his disdain. The Heathen 
writers, perhaps with the design of contrasting Theodosius with 
the severer Julian, who are the representatives, or at least? each 
the pride of the opposing parlies, describe the former as immode- 
, v K , n . ra | e )y indulging in the pleasures of the table, and of re-enlisting 
1 in the imperial service a countless multitude of cooks and other 
attendants on the splendour and indulgence of the court (1). That 
which in Theodosius was the relaxation or the reward for military 
services, and.the cares and agitations of an active administration, 
degenerated with his feeble sons into indolent and effeminate 
luxury. The head of the empire became a secluded Asiatic despot. 
When, on rare occasion, Arcadius condescended to reveal to the 
public the majesty of the sovereign, he was preceded by a vast 
multitude of attendants, dukes, tribunes, civil and military officers, 
their horses glittering with golden ornaments, with shields of gold, 
set with precious stones, and golden lances. They proclaimed the 
coming of the Emperor x and commanded the ignoble crowd to clear 
the streets before him (2).‘The Emperor stood or reclined on a 
gorgeous chariot surrounded by his immediate attendants distin¬ 
guished by shields with golden bosses set round with golden eyes, 
and drawn by while mules with gilded trappings-, the chariot was 
set with precious stones, and golden fans vibrated with the move¬ 
ment, and cooled the air. The multitude contemplated at a distance 
the snow-white cushions, the silken carpels with dragons enwoven 
upon them in rich colours. Those who were fortunate enough 
to catch a glimpse of the Emperor beheld his ears loaded with 
golden rings, his arms with golden chains, his diadem set with 
gems of all huesf his purple robes, which with the diadem, were 
reserved for the Emperor, in all their sutures embroidered with 
precious stones. The wondering petple, on their return to their 
homes, could talk of nothing but the splendour of the spectacle, 
the robes, the mules, the carpels, the size and splendour of the 
jewels. On his return to the palace, the Emperor walked on gold 
ships were employed with the express purpose of bringing gold 
dust (3) from remote provinces, which was strewn by the officious 
care of a host of attendants, so o lhal the Emperor rarely set his 
foot on the bare pavement. 

TUeam. The official aristocracy, which had succeeded to the hereditary 
tocrac) p alr j c j ate 0 f R ome? reflected in more moderate splendour, and less 
unapproachable seclusion, the manners of the court. The chief civil 
offices were filled by men of ignoble birth, often*eunuchs, who, by 

(O Zosimus, iv. 28. mo, Monbus, rt T,uxu JEvi Theodosiani, have 

l l 2) Montfaucou, in an essay in the last vo- collected the principal features of this picture, 
1'iine of the works of Chrysostom, and in the chiefly from Chrysostom, 
twelfth vol. of the Memoirs of the Academy of (3) XcunriV. See Muller p. 10. 

Inscriptions, and Muller, in his treatise de lie- ’ 
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• the prodigal display of llieir ill-acquired wealth, insulted the people, 
who admired, envied, and hated their arrogant state. The military 
officers, in the splendour of their trappings and accoutrements, 
vied with the gorgeousness of the court favourites; and even the 
barbarians, who began to force their way by theii* valour to these 
posts, in the capital, caught the infection of luxury and pomp. As 
in all despotisms, especially in the East, there was a rapid rise and 
fall or unworthy favourites, whose vices, exactions, and oppressions, 
were unsparingly laid open by hostile writers, directly they had 
lost the protecting favour of the court. Men then founcf out that 
the enormous wealth, the splendour, the voluptuousness, in which 
an Eulropius or a Rufinus had indulged, had been obtained by the 
sale of appointments, by vast bribes from provincial governors, by 
confiscations, and every abuse of inordinate power (1). 

Christianity had not the power to elevate despotism into a wise 
and beneficent rule, nor to dignify its inseparable consequence, 
court favouritism; yet after all, feeble and contemptible as are many 
of the Christian Emperors, pusillanimous e^en in their vices; odious 
as was the tyranny of their ministers; thly may bear no unfavourable 
comparison with the Heathen Emperors of Rome. Human nature 
is not so outraged ; our belief in the possible depravity of man is 
not so severely tried, as by the monstrous vices and cruelties of 
a Tiberius, a Caligula, or a Nero. Theodora, even, if we credit 
the malignant satire of Procopius, maintained some decency upon 
the throne. The superstitions of the Emperors debased Christianity; 
the Christian bishop was degraded by being obliged at times to owe 
his promotion to an eunuch or a favourite; yet even (he most ser¬ 
vile and intriguing of the hierarchy could not be entirely forgetful 
of their high mission ; there was still a kind of moral repugnance, 
inseparable from the character they bore, which kept them above 
the general debasement. • 

The aristocralical life, at this period, seems to have been cha- 
racterised by gorgeous magnificence without grandeur, inordinate onie""!. 
luxury without refinement, the pomp and prodigality of a high ,ocracy 
stale of civilisation with none of its ennobling or humanising effects. 

The walls of the palaces were lined with marbles of all colours, 
crowded with statues of inferior workmanship, mosaics, of which 
the merit consisted in the arrangement of the stones; the cost, rather 
than the beauty or elegance, was the test of excellence, and the 
object of admiration. They were sufrounded with hosts of parasites 
or servants. “You reckon up,” Chrysostom thus addresses a pa¬ 
trician, “so many acres of land, ten or twenty palaces, as many 


;'l) Hie Asiam villa partus rrgit.illr icdcinit 
Cotljugis oinatu bynoni, ilnlrt illr patnna 
Bitlivnos nilitas.'' donio Sufhxa pnlenli 
Vrstibulo prclns diatlufiuit rrgulj grr.trs. 

Claud, in fcutiop 1 . 190 


rlirntes 

ballit, ft nmbitos h prinnpp venditlionorc,. 

(uongostar rumulantui opts, orlusquc lapmas 
Ampil una (loinus Populi srivirc roacti 
JMenaqup pimito situ urn bunt oppnla rpgno. 

Irj Jtii/m i T 7 «,_ |,j3 
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by (/is, thousand or two thousand slaves, chariots plated with 

silver or overlaid with gold ( 1 ). ” 

Their banquets were merely sumptuous, without social grace or 
elegance. The dress of the females, the fondness for false hair, 
sometimes wrought up to an enormous height, and especially affect¬ 
ing the golden dye, and for paint, from which irresistible propen¬ 
sities they were not lobe estranged even by religion, excite the 
slern animadversion of the ascetic Christian teacher. “What busi¬ 
ness have .rouge and paint on a Christian cheek? Who can weep 
(or her sins when her tears wash her face bare and mark furrows 
on her skin? With what trust can faces be lifted up towards heaven, 
which the Maker cannot recognise as his workmanship (2) ? ” 
Their necks, heads, arms, and fingers, were loaded with golden 
chains and rings; their persons breathed precious odours, their 
dresses were of gold stuff and silk; and in this atlirc they ventured 
In enter the church. Some of the wealthier Christian matrons gave 
a religious air lo their vanity, while the more profane wore Iheir 
thin silken dresses erribrpidered with hunting-pieces, wild beasts, 
or any other fanciful device the more pious had the miracles of 
Christ, the marriage in Cana of Galilee, or the paralytic carrying 
Ins bed. In vain the preachers urged that it would be belter lo 
emulate these acts of charily and love, than to wear them on their 
garments ( 3 ). 

It might indeed be supposed that Christianity, by the extinction 
of that feeling for the beauty, grandeur, and harmony of outward 
form, which was a part of the religion of Greece, and was enforced 
by her purer and loftier philosophy, may have contributed lo this 
total depravation of the taste. Those who had lost the finer feeling 
lor the pure and noble in art and in social life, would throw them¬ 
selves into the gorgeous, the sumptuous, and the extravagant. But 
it was rather the Roman character lba<n the influence of Christianity 
which was thus fatal to the refinements of life. The degeneracy of 
taste was almost complete before the predominance of the new reli¬ 
gion. The manners of ancient Rome had descended from the earlier 
empire ( 4 ), and Ihe manners of Constantinople were in most res¬ 
pects an elaborate imitation of those of Rome. 

The provincial cities, according lo the national character, imi¬ 
tated the old and new r Rome 5 and in at], no doubt the nobility, or 
(lie higher order, were of the same character and habits. 

On the appointment lo the provincial governments, and the high 
civil offices of the empire, Christianity at this time exercised by no 


(l) T vii. p 533 . 

['i) llieronjin. I'pisi, f »4 Compare Epist 19 
m>Ii p. 284. 

(3) Muller, p. 112 There are several statutes 
prohibiting the use of gold brocade or dresses 
of silk in ihe Thpodosieu (ode, \ lit 20 


Other statuses regulate the dress in Rome, ».iv 
10. I 

( 4 ) Compare llie description of the manners 
and habits of the Roman nobles in Ammianus 
Mariellinus, so well transferred into English 
in the 3 lsl chapter of (iiblmn, vol v, p 258— 
208 . 
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means a commanding, certainly no exclusive, influence. Either 
superior merit, or court intrigue, or favour, bestowed civil offices 
with impartial hand on Christian and Pagan. The Ruflnus or the 
Eulropius cared little whether the bribe was offered by a worship¬ 
per in the church or in the temple. The Heathen Therpistius was 
appointed prefect of Constantinople by the intolerant Theodosius ^ 
Preetcxtatus and Symmachus held the highest civil functions in 
Rome. The prefect who was so obstinate an enemy to Chrysostom 
was Optalus, a Pagan. At a later period, as we have Observed, a 
statue was raised to the Heathen poet Merohaudes. 

But, besides the officers of the imperial government, of the pro¬ 
vinces and the municipalities, there now appeared a new order of 
functionaries, with recognised, if undefined powers, the religion-, 
magistrates of the religious community. In this magisterial cha¬ 
racter, the new hierarchy differed from the ancient priesthoods, at 
least of Creece and Rome. In Greece, they were merely the otli 
dating dignitaries in the religious ceremonial-, in Rome, the ponti¬ 
fical was attached to, and in effect merged in, the important chi! 
function. But Christianity had its own distinct and separate aris¬ 
tocracy, which not merely officiated in the church, bat ruled the 
public mind, and mingled itself with the various affairs of life, lai 
beyond this narrow sphere of religious ministration. 

The Christian hierarchy wascompletcly organised and established 
m the minds of men before the great revolutions which, under 
Constantine, legalised Christianity, and, under Theodosius and his 
successors, identified the Church and Stale. The strength of the 
sacerdotal power was consolidated before it came into inevitable 
collision, or had to dispute its indefinable limits, with the civil au¬ 
thority. Mankind was now submitted to a double dominion, the 
civil supremacy of the Empgror and his subordinate magistrates, 
and that of the Bishop with his inferior priesthood. 

lip to the establishment of Christianity, the clerical order had (ilill(llj , 
been the sole magistracy of the new communities. But it is not 
alone from the scantiness of authentic documents concerning the i- i.«. 
earliest Christian history, but from the inevitable nature of things, p 1 ,!*',"," 
that the development of the hierarchical power, as has already 
been partially shown (1), was gradual and unlraceable. In the iu- 
fant Christian community, we have seen that the chief teacher and 
the ruler, almost immediately, if uottmmediulely, became the same 
person. It was not so much that he was formally invested in au¬ 
thority, as that hi^advice, his guidance, his control, were sought 
<»n all occasions with timid diffidence, and obeyed with unhesitat¬ 
ing submission. In the Christian, if it may be so said, the civil was 
merged in the religious being: lie abandoned willingly bis rights as 
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a citizen, almost as a man, his independence of thought and action, in 
order to be taught conformity to the new doctrines which he had em¬ 
braced, and the new rule of life to which he had submitted hijnself. 
Community of sentiment, rather than any strict federal compact, was 
the primary bond of the Christian republic $ and this general senti¬ 
ment, even prior, perhaps, to any formal nomination or ordination, 
designated the heads and the subordinate rulers, the Bishops, the 
Presbyters, and the Deacons-, and therefore, where all agreed, there 
was no q&eslipn in whom resided the right of conferring the title (1). 

The simple ceremonial of “laying on of hands,” which dedicated 
the individual for his especial function, ratified and gave its reli¬ 
gious character to this popular election which took place by a kind 
of silent acclamation 5 and without this sacred commission by the 
bishop, no one, from the earliest times of which we have any re¬ 
cord, presumed, it should seem, to invest himself in the sacred 
office ( 2 ). The civil and religious power or the hierarchy grew up 
side by side, or intertwined with each other, by the same sponta¬ 
neous vital energy. Ever} thing in the primary formation of the 
communities tended to increase the power of their ecclesiastical 
superiors. The investiture of the blended teacher and ruler in a 
sacred, and at length in a sacerdotal character, the rigid separation 
of this sacred order from the mass of the believers, could not but 
arise out of the unavoidable development of the religion. It was 
not their pride or ambition that withdrew them, but the reverence 
of the people which enshrined them in a separate sphere : they did 
not usurp or even assume their power and authority -, it was heaped 
upon them by the undoubling and prodigal confidence of the com¬ 
munity. The hopes and fears of men would have forced this honour 
upon them, had they been humbly reluctant to accept it. Man, in 
his stale of religious excitement, imperiously required some au¬ 
thorised interpreters of those mysterious revelations from heaven 
which he could read himself but imperfectly and obscurely, he felt 
the pressing necessity of a spiritual guide. The privileges and dis¬ 
tinctions of the clergy, so far from being aggressions on his reli¬ 
gious independence, were solemn responsibilities undertaken for 
the general benefit. The Christian commonalty, according to the 
general sentiment, could not have existed without them, nor could 
such necessary bill grave functions be entrusted to casual or com¬ 
mon hands. No individual felt himself safe, except under their 

(0 Tlu growth of (hr Christian lncraichy, and officer of tin-court, public debtor, procurator, 
ihr jjenttol 1 ‘institution nf the Cliuith, arctic- or rollpctoi of the purple dye (uiunlegulus), or 
\ eloped with lc .11 mnp, c an dour, and moderation, one involved 111 husP.ioss, might be ordained, or, 
l»v Planck, 111 his (■ esc In chic dor C.UrisllicIi- if ordained, might be reclaimed to his former 
hirchhehcn V« il.issung 11,mover, 1 803. state. Cod, Thend. ix 45 3 This was a law of 

(2) (iiadually the admission to orders botanic the close of the fourth century, a. i» 398. The 
.1 jiibjeit not merely o! ctilesi.iM.ical, but of civil Council ol llbbcris had made .1 restriction lliut 
j emulation It has been observed that the dccu- no freedmun, whose pa lion was a Gentile, could 
non wss prohibited from taking orders in order he ordained, lie was still too much under can- 
fo obtain * {emotion fi hid ih" dutu - ol Ins sLi- tiol. Can. I\u. 
t ion Cod l hcod, \u l. 4<J. Mo si u c, cunalis 
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superintendence. Their sole right of entering the sanctuary arose 
as much out of the awe of the people as their own self-invested 
holiness of character. The trembling veneration for the mysteries 
of the sacrament must by no means be considered as an artifice to 
exalt themselves as the sole guardians and depositaries of these 
blessings; it was the genuine expression of their own profoundesl 
feelings. If they had not assumed the keys of heaven and hell ^ if 
they had not appeared legitimately to possess the power of pro¬ 
nouncing the eternal destiny of man, to suspend or excommunicate 
from those Christian privileges which were inseparably connected 
in Christian belief with the eternal sentence, or to absolve and 
readmit into the pale of the Church and of salvation,—among the 
mass of believers, the uncertainty, the terror, the agony of minds 
fully impressed with the conviction of their immortality, and yearn¬ 
ing by every means to obtain the assurance of pardon and peace, 
with heaven and hell constantly before their eyes, and agitating 
their inmost being, would have been almost insupportable. How¬ 
ever they might exaggerate their poyeft, they could not extend 
them beyond the ready acquiescence of the people. They could 
not possess the power of absolving without that of condemning; 
and men were content to brave the terrors of the gloomier award, 
for the indescribable consolations and confidence in their brighter 
and more ennobling promises. 

The change in the relative position of Christianity to the rest of 
the world tended to the advancement of the hierarchy. At first 
there was no necessity to guard the admisjjon into the society 
with rigid or suspicious jealousy, since the profession of Chris¬ 
tianity in the face of a hostile world was in itself almost a sufficient 
test of sincerity. Expulsion from the society, or*a temporary exclu¬ 
sion from its privileges, ^hich afterwards grew into the awful 
forms of interdict or excommunication, must have been extremely 
rare or unnecessary (1), since he who could not endure the disci¬ 
pline, or who doubted again the doctrines of Christianity, had no¬ 
thing to do but to abandon a despised sect and revert to the free¬ 
dom of the world. The older and more numerous the community, 
severer regulations were requisite for the admission of members, 
the maintenance of order, of Unity in doctrine, and propriety of 
conduct, as well as for the ejection of unworthy disciples. As men 
began to be Christians, not fromlpersonal conviction, but from 
hereditary descent, as children of Christian parents •, as the Church 
was filled with doubtful converts, some from the love of novelty, 

(1) The case in St Paul’s Epistle to the Corin of the Jewish community, which they had aban- 
thians (1 Cor v.5.), which seems to have been the Honed, and, if expelled from the Christian 
first of forcible expulsion, was obviously an act Church, would he complete outcasts. Not so the 
ni Apostolic authority. This, it is probable,was a Heathen apostate, who might one day leave 
Jewish convert; and these persons stood in n and the next return, to his old religion, with aP 
peculiar position, they would be ashamed, nr its advantages, 
would not he ppiiriittcil, to return into the bosom 


Expulsion 
or excoin 
niunica- 
tion. 
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olliers, when they incurred less danger and obloquy, from less 
sincere faith; some, no doubt, of the base and profligate, from the 
desire of partaking in the well-known charity of the Christians to 
their poorer brethren; many would become Christians, having just 
strength of mind' enough to embrace its tenets, but not to act 
up to its duties; a more severe investigation, therefore, became 
necessary for admission into the society, a more summary autho¬ 
rity for the expulsion of improper members (1). These powers 
naturally devolved*on the heads of the community, who had either 
originally possessed, and transmitted by regularly appointed des¬ 
cent, or held by general consent, the exclusive administration of 
the religious rites, the sacraments, which were the federal bonds 
of the community. Their strictly civil functions became likewise 
i ll(I „ lWs more extensive and important. All legal disputes had, from the 
.'Vii'.n- k Ren submitted to the religious magistracy, not as interpreters 
»<*"><< of the laws of the empire, but as best acquainted with the higher 
principles of natural justice and Christian equity. The religious 
heads of the communities yerc the supreme and universally re¬ 
cognised arbiters in all the transactions of life. When the magistrate 
became likewise a Christian, and the two communities were blended 
into one, considerable difficulty could not but arise, as we shall 
hereafter see, in the limits of their respective jurisdictions. 

but the magisterial or ruling part of the < oclesiaslical function 
became thus more and more relatively important; government 
gradually became an affair of asserted superiority on one hand, of 
exacted submission mi the other ; but still the general voice would 
long be in favour of the constituted authorities. The episcopal 
power would be a mild, a constitutional, an unoppressive, and 
therefore unquestioned and unlimited sovereignty, for, in truth, 
in the earlier period, what was the Ijjshop, and in a subordinate 
degree, the presbyter, or even the deacon?—lie was the religious 
superior, elected by general acclamation, or at least, by general 
consent, as commanding that station by his unrivalled religious 
qualifications; he was solemnly invested in his office by a religious 
ceremony; he was the supreme arbiter in such civil mailers as 
occurred among the members of the body, and thus the conservator 
of peace; he was the censor of morals, the minister in holy riles, 
the instructor in the doctrines of the faith, the adviser in all scruples, 
the consoler in all sorrows; He was the champion of the truth, 
in the hour of trial the first victim of persecution, the designated 

(l) It is runoiis to l id lli.it both ecclesiastic,’il will is null and void. tod. Tliend. xvi. 7. 1 22. 
and civil laws jgaim apostasy were constantly A law of Valentmian 11 inflicts the samepenalty 
necessary.'Ihe lomu 1 of Elvira re-ndnnts an (only with some limitation) on apostates to Ju- 
apostate to rommuino who bas not worshipped daism or Mainchcism. The laws ol A read us and 
idols, alter ten years' cnancc. The laws of (ira- Valenti man 111. prove, by the severity of their 
fian and Theodosius, iuI even ol Arcadius and prohibitions, not only that cases of apostasy took 
Valentmian III - speak a more menacing lun- place, but that sacrifices were still fiequenih 
gnage • the Christian who has become a Pagan offered. Cod. Theodos xvi til de Apr 
forfeits the right of bequeathing by w ill—hi* 
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martyr. Of a being so sanctified, so ennobled to the thought, what 
jealous suspicion would arise, what power would be wilhholden 
from one whose commission would seem ratified by the Holy Spirit 
of (?od. Power might generate ambition, distinction might be at¬ 
tended by pride, but the transition would not be perceived by the 
dazzled sight of respect, of reverence, of veneration, and of love. 

Above all, diversities of religious opinion \v>uld tend to increase 
the influence and the power of those who held the religious supre¬ 
macy. It has been said, not without some authority, that the 
establishment of episcopacy in the Apostolic tiinesf arose for the 
control of the differences with the Judaising converts (1). The mul¬ 
titude of believers would take refuge under authority from the 
doubts and perplexities thus cast among them; they would be 
grateful to men who would think for them, and in whom their con¬ 
fidence might seem to be justified by their station; a formulary 
of faith for such persons would be the most acceptable boon to 
I tic Christian society. This t would be more particularly the case 
when, as in ttie Asiatic communities, t tb«y were not merely slight 
and unimportant, but vital points of difference. The Gnosticism, 
which the bishops of Asia Minor and of Syria had to combat, was 
not a Christian sect or heresy, but another religion, although 
speaking in some degree Christian language. The justifiable alarm 
of these dangerous encroachments would induce the teachers and 
governors to assume a loftier and more dictatorial lone; those 
untainted by the new opinions would vindicate and applaud their 
acknowledged champions and defenders. Hence we account for 
the strong language in the Epistles of Ignatius, which appears 
to claim the extraordinary rank of actual representatives, not merely 
of the Apostles, but of Christ himself, for the'bishops, precisely 
in this character, as maintainers of the true Christian doctrine ( 2 ). 


(1) No doubt this kind of constant and of na¬ 
tural appeal to the supreme religious functionary 
must bare materially teuded to strengthen and 
confirm this power. Sec vol. i. page 278. and 
note. 

(2) Sly own impression is decidedly in favour 
of the genuineness of these Epistles,—the short¬ 
er ones I mean—which are vindicated by Pear¬ 
son , nor do I suspect that these passages, which 
are too fiec[uriit, and too much in Lhe style arid* 
spirit of the whole, are later interpolations. 
Certainly the fact of the existence of two diffe¬ 
rent copies of these Epistles throws doubt on the 
genuineness of both ; but I receive them partly 
fiom an historical prguiiirnl, which J have sug¬ 
gested, rol i. p. 320 : partly fioru internal evi¬ 
dence. Some ol their expressions, r. g , " lie yc 
subject to the bishop a% to Jesus Christ” (ad 
Trail c. 2 ); “ Follow your bishop as Jesus 
Christ the Father, the presbytery as the Apos¬ 
tles; reverence the deacons as the ordinance oi 
Oud ” (ad Smyrn. c. 8 ). taken as detached sen¬ 
tences, and without regard to the figurative 
'lylc and ardent manner of the writer, would 
seem so extraordinary a Iransilinn from the tone 
"i the Apostles, as to throw still further dinihls 


on the authenticity at least of these sentences. 
But it may be observed that in these strong ex¬ 
pressions the object of the writei does not seem 
to be to raise the sacerdotal {lower, but rallier to 
enforce Christian unity, with direct reference to 
these fatal differences oT dot irme. In another 
passage he says, “ He ye subieil to the Itisliuji 
and to each other (t» etns-icoVw xai stXiMi- 
AOI^), as Jesus Cluiat to the Father, and the 
Apostles to Christ, to tin Father and to the 
Spirit.” 

{ cannot indeed understand the inference that 
afltlhe language or tenets of Christians who may 
have lieaid lhe Ajiostlrs are to be considered ol 
Apostolir authority. Ignatius was a vehement 
and strongly figurative writer, very different in 
his lone, according to my judgment. In the 4pos 
tnln writings. Ills eager desire for martyrdom, 
his deprecating the inleilerenre of lhe Homan 
Christians in his behalf, is remaikthly at \a 
lianic with the sober dignity with which tin 
Apostles did not seek, bat submitted to death 
That which may have been high-wrought mela- 
phnr in Ignatiu., is repeated by the Author ol 
the Apostolic Cinstitutions, without reserve or 
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In Ihe pscudo-Apostolic Constitulions, which belong probably to 
the latter end of the third century, this more than Apostolic au¬ 
thority is sternly and unhesitatingly asserted (1). Thus, the sepa¬ 
ration between the clergy and laity continually widened; the 
teacher or ruler df the community became the dictator of doctrine, 
the successor, not of the bishop appointed by Apostolic autho¬ 
rity (2), or according to Apostolic usage, but the Apostle; and at 
length took on himself a sacerdotal name and dignity. A strong 
corporate spirit, which arises out of associations formed for the 
noblest as wdl as for the most unworthy objects, could not but 
actuate the hierarchical college which was formed in each diocese 
or each city by the bishop and more or less numerous presbyters 
and deacons. The control on the autocracy of the bishop, which 
was exercised by this senate of presbyters, without whom he rarely 
acted, tended to strengthen, rather than to invalidate, the authority 
of the general body, in which all particular and adverse interests 
were absorbed in that of the clerical osder (3). 
iii' ii.^“ofd ^he l an B ua ge of the Okl Testament, which was received perhaps 

i«t*. with greater readiness, from the contemptuous aversion in which 
,ucnl ' it was held by the Gnostics, on this as on other subjects, gradually 
( found its way into the Church (4). But the strong and marked line 

aml between the ministerial or magisterial order (the clergy) and the 

inferior Christians, the people (the laity), had been drawn before 
the bishop became a pontiff (for the Heathen names were likewise 
used), the presbyters, the sacerdotal order, and the deacons, a class 
of men who shared in the indelible sanctity of the new priesthood. 
The common priesthood of all Christians, as distinguishing them 
by their innocent and dedicated character from the profane 
Heathen, asserted \n the Epistle of St. Peter, was the only notion 
of the sacerdotal character at first admitted into the popular senti¬ 
ment (5). The appellation of the sacerdotal order began to be me¬ 
taphorically applied to the Christian clergy (6), but soon became 


limitation. This, I think, may be fairly taken os 
indicative of the language prevalent at the end 
uf the third or beginning of the fourth century, 

— i t/jiii o iir/sTKOwot tic ©eov 'rttif/.i s-flai. 
The bishop is to be honoured as God. ii. 30. 
The hiuguage of Psalm Ixxxi. “ \'e are Gods,” 
ib applied to them:—they areas much greater 
than ihe king as the soul is superior to the body, 

—5 T *fV« ,v opsixsTi tie irctTtfict, —<a>c- 

CtiVSai tie fitLfftKttt. *' 

(1) On toc «J|u7y iiriytttt ©*oc (leva. 

Oiou. l.ili. li.c. 26. 

(2) The full Apostolic authority was claimed 
for the bishop,, ] think, first distinctly, at a 
later period See the letter from Firmthanus in 
Cyprian's works, Epist. Ixxv. Potestas pecca- 
leruin remitlendorum Apostolis data cst * * et 
rpiscopis t|ui cis vican.t ordmatioiie succcssc- 
runt 

(3) Even Cjpiian enforces his own authority 
bv that of his concurrent College nl Preshvters 


—Quando A priinordin episcopates mei statue- 
rein, nihil sine consilio veslro, et cum consensu 
plebis, mea privatiin sententia gerere. Epist. v 
111 other passages he says, Cm rci non potui me 
solum jiiilicem dare. He had acted, therefore, 
cum collrgis meis, cl cutn plebe ipsa universal. 
'Epist xxviii. 

(■4) It is universally adopted in the Apostolic 
Constitutions. The crime o( KoraU is significant¬ 
ly adduced; tithes are mentioned, 1 believe, for 
the first time, ii. 25, Compare vi. 2. 

(5) See the well-known passage of Tertullian . 
—Nonne et latci sacerdotes sumus ? * * Diffcrcu- 
tiam inter ordutem et plebein constituit ecclesia? 
auctontas, Tertullian*evidently Montantscs in 
this treatise, de Exhort. Castit. c. 7., yet seems 
to deliver these as maxims generally acknow¬ 
ledged. 

(6) Wc find the first appearance of this in the 
figurative Ignatius. Tertullian uses the term 
suniini Sacerdotes. 
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real titles; and by the close of the third century, they were invested 
in the names and claimed the rights of the Levitical priesthood in 
the Jewish theocracy (1). The Epistle of Cyprian to Cornelius, Bi- 
sho*p of Rome, shows the height to which the episcopal power had 
aspired before the religion of Christ had becomfi that of the Roman 
empire. The passages of the Old Testament, and even of the New, in 
which honour or deference are paid to the Hebrew pontificate, are 
recited in profuse detail; implicit obedience is demanded for the 
priest of God, who is the sole infallible judge or .delegate of 
Christ (2). * 

Even if it had been possible that, in their state of high-wrought 
attachment and reverence for the teachers and guardians of their 
religion, any mistrust could have arisen in the more sagacious and 
far-sighted minds of the vast system of sacerdotal domination, of 
which they were thus laying the deep foundations in the Roman 
world, there was no recollection or tradition of any priestly tyranny 
from which they could tafce warning or imbibe' caution. These 
sacerdotal castes were obsolete or Qritntal *, the only one within 
their sphere of knowledge was that of .the Magians in the hostile 
kingdom of Persia. In Greece, the priesthood had sunk into the 
neglected ministers of the deserted temples ; their highest dignity 
was to preside over the amusements of the people. The Emperor 
had now at length disdainfully cast off the supreme pontificate of the 
Heathen world, which had long been a title, and nothing more. 
Even among the Jews, the rabbinical hierarchy, which had gained 
considerable strength, even during our Saviour’s time, but after the 
fill of the temple, and the publication of the Talmuds, had assumed 
a complete despotism over the Jewish mind, was not a priesthood; 
the rabbins came promiscuously from all the*tnbes; their claims 
rested on learning and on knowledge of the trad: (ions of the Fathers, 
not on Levitical descent. 

Nor indeed could any danger be apparent, so long as the free 
voice of the community, guided by fervent piety, and rarely per¬ 
verted by less worthy motives, summoned the wisest and the holiest 
to these important functions. The nomination to the sacred office 
experienced the same, more gradual, perhaps, but not less inevita¬ 
ble, change from the popular to the self electing form. The accla¬ 
mation of the united, and seldom, if ever, discordant voices of the 
presbyters and the people mightbt trusted with the appointment to 
the headship of a poor and devout community, whose utmost desire 

(l ) Tin: passage in iKjj Fpistlc of Clemens (nil and Corah, l>alhan, and Abiram Jfeque ennn 
Roman, c 40.), in which the analogy of the mi- aliunde ba’reses abort.Tsunt, oul nata suntsclm- 
msterial of fees of the t.hiii'cU with the pneslly mala, quam mde quod lueerdott Dei non ob empe 
Inactions of (lie Jewish temple is distinctly dc- ta/{i/, nee onus in ecclcsiit ad tempus socerdos, 
velopcd, is rejected as an interpolation by all ct ad tempos Judex, o/ee C/irittr rogitalus : cm 
pidn urns and impartial scholars. si secundum inagisteri.i divina obtetn pern ret 

\1) See his 68lh lipistle, in whnli he draws fraternitasunive.rsa,ncino adversum sncrrdotium 
• he analogy between the legitimate bishop and collegium rpiicquatn movernt Ad Cornel , Kju’st. 
Ihc s.ti erdos of The law, the irregularlj elected Iv 
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was to worship God, and to fulfil their Christian duties in unintei- 
,„ K e rupted obscurity. But as the episcopate became an object of ambi- 
iTec 0 tion or interest, the disturbing forces which operate on the justice 
and wisdom of popular elections could not but be called forth *, and 
slowly the clergy,‘'by example, by influence, by recommendation, 
by dictation, by usurpation, identified their acknowledged right of 
consecration for a p^licular office with that of appointment to it. 
This was one of their last triumphs. In the days of Cyprian, and 
towards th^close of the third century, the people had the right of 
electing, or at least of rejecting, candidates for the priesthood ( 1 ). 

In the latter half of the fourth century, the streets of Home ran with 
blood in the contest of Damasus and Ursicinus, for the bishopric 
of Rome •, both factions arrayed against each other the priests and 
the people who were their respective partisans ( 2 ). Thus the clergy 
had become a distinct and recognised class in society, consecrated 
by a solemn ceremony, the imposition of hands, which, however, 
does not yet seem to have been indclibje (3). But each church was 
still a separate and independent community 5 . the bishop as its 
sovereign, the presbyters, and sometimes the deacons, as a kind ol 
religious senate, conducted all its internal concerns. Great defe¬ 
rence was paid from the first to the bishops ol the more important 
sees: the number and wealth of Hie congregations would give them 
weight and dignity; and in general those prelates would be men ol 
the highest character and attainments; yet promotion to a wcallhiei 
or more distinguished see was looked upon as betraying worldly 
ambition. The enemies of Eusebius, the Arian, or semi-Arian. 
bishop of Constantinople, bitterly taunted him with his elevation 
from the less important see of Nieomedia to the episcopate of the 
Eastern metropolis This translation was prohibited by some 

councils (4). ( 

The level of ecclesiastical or episcopal dignity gradually broke 
b ‘‘ up ; some bishops emerged into a higher rank; the single commu 
PS nilv over which the bishop originally presided grew into the ag¬ 
gregation of several communities, and formed a diocese; the me¬ 
tropolitan rose above the ordinary bishop, the patriarch assumed a 
rank above the metropolitan, till at length, in the regularly gra¬ 
duated scale, the primacy or llomowas asserted, and submitted to 
by the humble and obsequious West. 


(O I’M), ipsu moxime hahrut poloxtatein vel 
hgetuli dipuos saierdi ‘ - ' udignos recu- 

mli lspiht Ixvii. Co elm leslinu 

leri, at' sufli, 1 popul elcctus. Compare Apos- 

dI Constit. vii) i Tin Council of l.uoduea(at 
he beginning ol the nirth century) ordain, 
lhat bishops arc lo lie appoiulril by tin' metropo- 
tans, oud tbaltbe inuill ude, 01 arc unt 

designate persons for tlir priesthood. 

(2) Aroinianus Marcell. xxvn, 3 Hicroui. 
Ghrou, Compare Gibbon, vol. iv. 250 

(3) A canon of the Counril of t Ualcetlon (ea 


7.) prohibits the return of a spitUunl person to 
the laity, ami his a implion ol lay olbces in llo 
ilso Com. Turmi. i. t. 5 Ihc l.nisul 
Justinian confiscate la the f.hnnii the pi ipcrl^ 
of an> priest nho has forsaken lnsordeis. l.od 
Just. i. til. in..53 ■ l‘J5. c. 15. This 

seems to imply that the ptactice not i 

even jt that late period. Coiupaic I’lanel. 
sol. i. 399. 

(4) .Synod. lMic. can 15 . < onr Sard. c. 3 . 
Com Arel. 21 
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The riioccsc grew up in two ways,—1. In the larger cities, the Form . llmn 
rapid increase of the Christians led necessarily to the formation of " rtl,< ‘ 

dioteir 

separate congregations, which, to a certain extent, required each 
its proper organisation, yet invariably remained subordinate to the 
single bishop. In Rome, towards the beginninjfof the fourth cen¬ 
tury, there were above forty churches, rendering allegiance to the 
prelate of the metropolis.’ • 

2 . Christianity was first established in the towns and cities, and 
from each centre diffused itself with more or less success into the 
adjacent country. In some oflhese country congregations, bishops ch»i M ,i. 
appear to have been established, yet these chorcpiscopi, or rural , ° 1 ' 1 
bishops, maintained some subordination to the head of the mother 
church ( 1 ); or where the converts were fewer, the rural Christians 
remained members of the mother church in the city ( 2 ). In Africa, 
from the immense number of bishops, each community seems to 
have had its own superior 5 but this was peculiar to the province. 

In general, the churches qdjacent to the towns or cities, either 
originally were, or became, the dioc^se^jf the city bishop; for as 
soon as Christianity became the religion of the slate, the powers of 
the rural bishops were restricted, and Iheoffieeat length was either 
abolished or fell into disuse (3). 

The rank of the metropolitan bishop, who presided over a cer¬ 
tain number of inferior bishops, and the convocation of ecclesiastical 
or episcopal synods, grew up apparently at the same time and from 
the same causes. The earliest authentic synods seem to have arisen 
out of the disputes about the lime of observing Easier (4); but before 
the middle of the third century, these occasional and extraordinary 
meetings of the clergy in certain districts look the form of provincial 
synods. These began in the Grecian provinces (5), but extended 
throughout the Christian w^rld. In some cases they seem to have 
been assemblies of bishops alone, in others of the whole clergy. 

They met once or twice in the year •, they were summoned by the 
metropolitan bishop, who presided in the meeting, and derived 
from, or confirmed his metropolitan dignity, by this presidency (G). 

As the metropolitans rose above the bishops, so the archbishops Ar(lilj| 
or patriarchs rose above the metropolitans. These ecclesiastical simps mm 
dignities seem to have been formed according to the civil divisions 
of the empire (7). The patriarchs of Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexan- 


(1) See in Rmghatn, Ant, b. ii. c 14, the 
controversy about the chorcpiscopi or rural bi¬ 
shops. 

(2) Justin M.irlyr speaks of the country con- 
verts . WatVTtSv K&Vti. ?toAflC H iypat,( (At- 
v ovtMV, sjri to att/TO iruveMvaii ylvt'ra.i. 
'Hog. 1 . 67. 

(3) Concil. Antioch, can. 10. ; Concil, Ancyr. 
r - 13 ; Lone. Laod.e. 57 

(4) See the list of earlier synods chiefly on this 
'"1‘ject. Labile, Com ilia, sol. 1 p 595. 650., 
edit. Pans, 1671 


I 

( 5 ) See the remarkable passage in Tertuilian, 
dc Jejunio, with the ingenious commentary of 
Modienn, De Rcb. Christ, ante Const.M. pp. 264. 
268. 

(d) Nrressariii apud mis lit, ut per smgulos 
annos sen 1 ores otpr.cposili 111 unnui convcnminus, 
ad disponcnda ca, qua; cur.T nostra’ counmssa 
sunt, htrrn. ad Cyprian. Ep. 75- 

( 7 ) Jiingham names thirteen or fourteen pa 
Inarcbs, Alexandria, Antioch, Caesarea, Jcrusa 
lrm, Ephesus, Constantinople, Thcssalomcj, 
Sirntiutn, Home, Carthage, Milan, Ej ins, To 
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dria, Rome, and by a formal decree of the Council of Chalcedon, 
Constantinople, assumed even a higher dignity. They asserted the 
right, in some cases, of appointing, in others of deposing, even 
metropolitan bishops (1). 

While Antioch,* Alexandria, and Constantinople contested the 
supremacy of 4he East, the two former as more ancient and Aposto¬ 
lic churches, the lallej as the imperial city, Rome stood alone, as in 
every respect the most emincnt*church in the West. While other 
churches n\ight boast their foundation by a single apostle ( and those 
churches were always held in peculiar respect), Rome asserted that 
she had been founded by, and preserved the ashes of two, and those 
the most distinguished of the Apostolic body. Before the end of the 
third century, the lineal descent of her bishops from St. Peter was 
unhesitatingly claimed, and obsequiously admitted by the Christian 
world (2). The name of Rome was still imposing and majestic, par¬ 
ticularly in the West; the wealth of the Roman bishop probably far 
iwmif. surpassed that of other prelates, for Rome was still the place of 
general concourse and resort^; and the pious strangers who visited 
the capital would not withhold their oblations to the metropolitan 
church. Within the city, he presided over above forty churches, 
besides the suburbicarian districts. The whole clerical establishment 
at Rome amounted to forty -six presbyters, seven deacons, seven 
sub-deacons, forty-two acolyths, fifty-two exorcists, readers, and 
door-keepers. It comprehended fifteen hundred widows and poor 
brethren, with a countless multitude of the higher orders and of 
the people. No wonder that the name, the importance, the wealth, 
the accredited Apostolic foundation of Rome, arrayed her in pre¬ 
eminent dignity. Still, in his correspondence with the Bishop of 
Rome, the general'lone of Cyprian, the great advocate of Christian 
unity, is that of an equal; though he shows great respect to the 
Church of Rome, it is to the faithful guardian of an uninterrupted 
tradition, not as invested with superior authority (3;. 

As the hierarchical pyramid tended to a point, its base spread 


lcdo, York. But their respective claims do not 
appear to have been equally recognised, or at 
tlii> same period. 

(|) Chiysostom deposed Cernntius, metropo¬ 
litan of Nicnmedia. Sozometi, via. 6- 

(2) The passage of Irenaus (hb. ti. c 3 ), as 
is well known, is the first distinct assertion of 
any primacy in Peter, and derived from hunt n 
the see of home. This passage would be better 
authority if it existed in the original language, 
not ill an indifferent translation, if it were the 
language of an Eastern, not a Western, prelate, 
who might acknowledge a supremacy in Rome, 
which would not have been admitted by the 
older Asiatic sees, slid more, if it did not assert 
what is manifestly untrue, the foundation of the 
Church of home by St. I’etei and St. Paul ( see 
vol. ii. p. 44.); mid, finally, if lreua'us could be 
conclusive authority on such n subject. Planck 
justly observes, that the potior prmcipalitas of 


the city of Rome was the primary reason why a 
potior prmcipalitas was recognised in the see of 
Rome. 

(3) AA hile 1 deliver iny own conclusions, with¬ 
out fear or compromise, I would avoid all con¬ 
troversy ou this as well as on other subjects. It 
is hut right, therefore, lor me to give the two 
apparently conflicting passages m Cyprian on 
the primacy of St. Peter —Nam nec Petrus 
quern prnnum Dominus elegit, et super quern 
a'dificnvit Ecclesinin suam * * viudicavit sibi 
aliqnid insolenter aut arrogantcr assumpsit, ut 
diceret se primatum i‘enere, et obteinperari h 
novcllis ct posteris sibi potius oportcre.” Epist, 
lxxi. Iloc erant utiquecaleri Apostoli, quod fuit 
Petrus, pari cousortio pnrditi et honoris et po- 
testatis; sed exordium ah unitate proficiseitur, et 
primatus Petro datur, ut una Christ! ecclesia, et 
cathedra unu monstretur. De Unit. Eccles. 
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out into greater width. The greater pomp of the senricos, the more 
intricate administration of affairs, the greater variety of regulations 
required by the increasing and now strictly separated classes of vo¬ 
taries imposed the necessity for new fuuctionaries, besides the bi¬ 
shops, priests, and deacons. These were the anchdeacon and the 
five subordinate officiating ministers, who received a kind of ordi¬ 
nation. 1. The sub-deacon, who, in the eastern church, collected 
the alms of the laity and laid them upon the altar; and, in the Wes- £..«° 
tern, acted as a messenger, or bearer of despatenes. 2. 'fhc reader, 
who had the custody of the sacred books, and as the? name implies, 
read them during the service. 3. The acolyth, who was an attend¬ 
ant on the bishop, carried the lamp before him, or bore the nuchas 
rist to the sick. 4. The exorcist, who read the solemn forms over 
those possessed by daemons, the energoumenoi, and sometimes at 
baptism. 5. The ostianusor door-keeper, who assigned his proper 
place in the church to each member, and guarded against the in¬ 
trusion of improper persons. 

As Christianity assumed a* more manifgst civil existence, the clo¬ 
ser correspondence, the more intimate sympathy between its re¬ 
mote and scattered members, became indispensable to its strength 
and consistency. Its uniformity of development in all parts of the 
world arose out of, and tended to promote, this unity. It led to 
that concentration of the governing power in a few, which termi¬ 
nated at length in the West in the unrestricted power of one. 

The internal unity of the church, or universally disseminated 
body of Christians, had been maintained by the general similarity 
of doctrine, of sentiment, of its first simple usages and institutions, 
and the common dangers which it had endured in all parts of the 
world. It possessed its consocialing principles m the occasional 
correspondence between its remote members, in those recommen¬ 
datory letters with which life Christian who travelled was furnished 
to his brethren in other parts of the empire; above all, in the com- "hJ" 
mon literature, which, including the sacred writings, seems to have n,urch 
spread with more or less regularity through the various communi¬ 
ties. Nothing however tended so much, although they might ap¬ 
pear to exacerbate and perpetuate diversities of opinion, to the 
maintenance of this unity, as yie assemblage and recognition of 
general Councils as the representatives of universal Christendom (1). coon«*. 

» 

(l) Tin earliest councils (nol (ecumenic) were heresy is the presiding feeling in this council, 
those of Rome ( 1 st and 2d) aud the seven held at which decided tin validity of heretical baptism 
Carthage, concerning the lapsi, the schism of “Christ,' says one bishop, “founded the Church, 
Novatianns, and llie i baptizing of heretics The the Devil heresy How can thr synagogue of 
seventh m Koulh, Reliqdfa. sacra. (Labbe, Cou- Satan administer the baptism of the Church? *’ 
cilia 111.), is the first of which we have any Another subjoins, “He who yields or betrays 
thing like a report, and from this time, either the baptism of the Church to heretics, what it be 
from the canons which they issue, or the opinions but a Judas of the spouse of fhnsl ’ The Synod 
delivered by the bishops, the councils prove or Council of AiiUorh (a. a 2bS) condemned 
important authorities, nol merely for I lie decrees Paul of Samosata Ihe Counnl of Jlliberis (f I- 
uf the Church, hut for the dominant lone of ten- urn, or Granada), a n, 303, affords snme 
tiuicnt, and tun of iinniitrs Abhornnit of curions notices of thestateof ( hnstiamti in that 
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The bold impersonation, the Church, seemed now to assume a more' 
imposing visible exislence. Its vital principle was no longer that 
unseen and hidden harmony which had united the Christians in all 
parts of the world with their Saviour and with each other. By the 
assistance of the orthodox Emperors, and the commanding abilities 
of its great defenders, one dominant form of doctrine had obtained 
the ascendancy; Gqpsticism, Donatism, Arianism. Manicheism, 
had been thrown aside $ and the Church stood, as it were, indivi¬ 
dualised, of, idealised, by the side of the other social impersonation, 
the State. The Emperor was the sole ruler of the latter, and at this 
period the aristocracy of the superior clergy, at a later the auto¬ 
cracy of the Pope, at least as the representative of the Western 
ftiurch, became the supreme authority of the former. The hierar¬ 
chical power, from exemplary, persuasive, amiable, had become 
authoritative, commanding, awful. When Christianity became the 
most powerful religion of the many, of the Emperor, of the State, 
the convert, or the hereditary Christian had no strong Pagan party 
to receive him back into Ps bosom when outcast from the Church. 
If he ceased to believe, he no longer dared cease to obey. No course 
remained but prostrate submission, or the endurance of any peni¬ 
tential duty which might be enforced upon him; and on the peni¬ 
tential system, and the power of excommunication, to which we 
shall revert, rested the unshaken hierarchical authority over the 
human soul. 

With their power increased both those other sources of influence, 
pomp and wealth. Distinctions in station and in authority naturally 
lead to distinctions in manners, and those adventitious circum¬ 
stances of dress,carriage, and habits, which designate different 
ranks. Confederating upon equal terms, the superior authorities 
in the church and slate began to assume an equal rank. In the 
Christian city, the bishop became a personage of the highest impor¬ 
tance 5 and the clergy, as a kind of subordinate religious magis¬ 
tracy, claimed, if a different kind, yet an equal share of reverence, 
with the civil authority ; where the civil magistrate had his insignia 


emote province. Some of the Heathen flammes 
ippcar to have ullempted to reconcile the per- 
lances of some of their religious duties, at 
lea llieir presiding at the games, with Chus- 
tian ty There are many moral regulations which 
do 1 ol give a high idea of Spanish virtue. ’l\re 
I id clergy were uol t< l>e itinerant 

traders, they might trade within the province 
eau xviii,), hut were on no account to lake 
upon usury The Jews were probably settled m 
,;riat numbers in Spain . the taking food with 
them is interdicted, ns also to permit them to 
reap the harvest. Gambling is forbidden. The 
councils of Borne and of Arles were held to settle 
' he Homilists controversy , but of the latter 
there are twenty-two canons chiefly of ecclesias¬ 
tical regulations. The Council of Ancyra prin- 
Ipally relates to the condor, of jiersous during 


the time of persecution. The Couin.il of Landiiea 
has some curious general <annus. The first 
a-cunicnic council ivns that ol Nile. See book in. 
c iv. It was followed by the long succession oi 
Aruii, and nnli-4ri.ni lountib, at Tyic, Antioch, 
Home, Milan, Saidica, Rimini, '•(, The Arinn 
Council of Antioch is serv strict in its regulations 
for the residence of the bishops and the clergy, 
and llieir reduction of their labours to then 
own dioceses or cures (a. n. 341). Apud Lahbe, 
vol. ii 559. The first'fif Constantinople was the 
second ircumcnic council (». o 381) It rc-csta- 
blishcd Trmilariauism as the doctrine of thr 
East, it elevated the bishopric of Constantinople 
into a patriarchate, to rank alter Rome. The two 
other of thi eecumcnie councils are beyond the 
bounds of the present history 
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of office, the natural respect of the people, and the desire of main¬ 
taining his official dignity, would invest the religious functionaly 
likewise with some peculiar symbol of his character. With their 
increased rank and estimation, the clergy could not but assume a 
more imposing demeanour; and that majesty in Vhich they were 
arrayed during the public ceremonial could not be entirely thrown 
off when they returned to ordinary life. Th# reverence of man 
exacts dignity from those who are its objects. The primitive Apos¬ 
tolic meanness of appearance and habit was altogether iMisuited to 
their altered position, as equal in rank, more than eqhal in real in¬ 
fluence and public veneration, to the civil officers of the empire or 
municipality. The consciousness of power wilt affect the best disci¬ 
plined minds, and the unavoidable knowledge that salutary autho¬ 
rity is maintained over a large mass of mankind by imposing man¬ 
ners, dress, and mode of living, would reconcile many to that which 
otherwise might appear incongruous to their sacred character. 
There was in fact, and always has been, among the more pious 
clergy, a perpetual conflict between a conscientious sense of the im¬ 
portance of external dignity and a desire, as conscientious, of re¬ 
taining something of outward humility. The monkish and ascetic 
waged implacable war against that secular distinction which, if in 
some cases eagerly assumed by pride and ambition, was forced upon 
others by the deference, the admiration, the trembling subservience 
of mankind. The prelate who looked the most imperious, and spoke 
most sternly, on his throne, fasted and underwent the most humi¬ 
liating privations in his chamber or his cell. Some prelates suppo¬ 
sed, that as ambassadors of the Most High, as supreme governors in 
that which was of greater dignity than the secular empire, the 
earthly kingdom of Christ, they ought to array themselves in some¬ 
thing of imposing dignity. The bishops of Rome early affected 
state and magnificence, Chr^oslom, on the other hand, in Con¬ 
stantinople, differing from his predecessors, considered poverty of 
dress, humility of demeanour, and the most severe austerity of life, 
as more becoming a Christian prelate, who was to set the example 
of the virtues which he inculcated, and to show contempt for 
those worldly distinctions which properly belonged to the civil 
power. Others, among whom was^mbrose of Milan, while in their 
own persons and in private they were the plainest, simplest, and 
most austere of men, nevertheless (Jirew into the service of the 
Church all that was solemn and magnificent; and as officiating 
functionaries, put on for the time the majesty of manner, the stale 
of attendance, the* splendour of attire, which seemed to be autho¬ 
rised by the gorgeousness of dress and ceremonial pomp in the Old 
Testament (1). 

{ l) The clergy were long without any distinc- At the end of the fourth century, it was thr 
tion of dress, except on ceremonial occasions, custom for them in .uine churches in wear Ivai f. 

II. . 19 
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With the greater reverence, indeed, peculiar sanctity was exacted, 
and no doubt, in general, observed by the clergy. They were im¬ 
peratively required fo surpass the general body of Christians in 
purity of morals, and, perhaps even more, in all religious*per¬ 
formances. As vhe outward ceremonial, fasting, public prayer 
during almost every part of the day, and rest of the ritual service, 
were more completely incorporated with Christianity, they were 
expected to maintain the public devotion by their example, and to 
encourage, self-denial by their more rigid austerity. 

Wealth as 'well as pomp followed in the train of power. The 
desire to command wealth (we must not yet use the ignoble term 
covetousness) not merely stole imperceptibly into intimate connec¬ 
tion with religion, but appeared almost a part of religion itself. 
The individual was content to be disinterested in his own person 
the interest which he felt in the opulence of the Church, or even of 
his own order, appeared not merely excusable, but a sacred duty. 
In the hands of the Christian clergy, wealth, which appeared at 
that period to be lavished^ the basest of mankind, and squandered 
on the most criminal and ignominious objects, might seem to be 
hallowed to the noblest purposes. It enabled Christianity to vie 
with Paganism in erecting splendid edifices for the worship of God, 
to provide an imposing ceremonial, lamps for midnight service, 
silver or golden vessels for the altar, veils, hangings, and priestly 
dresses; it provided for the wants of the poor, whom misgovern- 
ment, war, and taxation, independent of the ordinary calamities 
of human life, were grinding to the earth. To each church were 
attached numbers of widows and other destitute persons; the re¬ 
demption of slaves was an object on which the riches of the Church 
were freely lavished : the sick in the hospitals and prisons, and 
destitute strangers were under their especial care. “How many 
captives has the wealth of the Pagah establishment released from 
bondage?' 1 This is among the triumphant questions of the advo¬ 
cates of Christianity (1). The maintenance of children exposed by 
their parents, and taken up and educated by the Christians, was 
anolhei source of generous expenditure. When, then, at first the 
munificence of the Emperor, and afterwards the gratitude and su¬ 
perstitious fears of the people, Reaped up their costly offerings at 


Socr H. li.vi. 23. Jerome, however, reroriin^nds 
that they sliould neither be distinguished by too 
bright or too sombre rolours. Ad Nepnt. The 
proper habit*, were probably introduced at the 
end of the fifth century, a9 they are recognised 
hy council, in the sixth. Cone. Mattsc. ». u. 5H1, 
can. I. 5., Trull, c. 27. The tonsure began in the 
fourth century. Prima del iv. secolo i seroplici 
preti non avevanu alcun abito distinto dagli allri 
o l'aguin o Crislinin, m> non in quanto la pro- 
fesaatn loro uinillii iaci-vu una certa pompa dc 
abjezione e de poverty Cicoguara, Sloria de 
Sculturu, t. i p. 27. Count Cirognara gives a 


curious account of the dale and origin of the 
different parts of the clerical dress The mitre is 
of the eighth century, the tiara of the tenth. 

The fourth Council of (.arlhage (a. d. 398) has 
some restrictions on dress. The clcrirus was not 
to wear long hair os. beard (nec contain haheat 
nec barbain. Can. xltv.), hr was to approve iiis 
profession by his dres, and walk, and not to study 
the beauty of bis dress or sandals. He might ob¬ 
tain his sustenance liy working ns an artisan, or 
in agriculture, provided he did not neglect Ins 
duty. Can. Ii. In. 

(1) Ambroa contra Symmaclmm. 
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the feet of the clergy, it would hare appeared not merely ingratitude 
and folly, but impiety and uncbaritableness to their brethren, to 
have rejected them. The clergy, as soon as they were set apart 
from the ordinary business of life, were maintained by the volun¬ 
tary offerings of their brethren. The piety which embraced Chris¬ 
tianity never failed in liberality. The payments seem chiefly to 
have been made in kind, rather than in money, though on ex¬ 
traordinary occasions large sums were raised for some sacred or 
charitable object. One of the earliest acts of Constantine was to 
make munificent grants to the despoiled and destitute Church ( 1 ). 

A certain portion of the public stores of corn and other produce, 
which was received in kind by the officers of the revenue, was as¬ 
signed to the Church and clergy (2). This was withdrawn by Ju¬ 
lian, and when regranled by the Christian Emperors, was dimi¬ 
nished one third. 

The law of Constantine which empowered the clergy of the uwof 
Church to receive testamentary bequests, and to hold land, was a tine*™- 
gift which would scarcely have been 4 px#eeded if he had granted pow t " e ine 
them two provinces of the empire (3). It became almost a sin to cl,urrh , t0 
die without some bequest to pious uses ; and before a century had quests, 
elapsed, the mass of property which had passed over to the Church 
was so enormous, that the most pious of the Emperors were 
obliged to issue a restrictive law, which the most ardent of the 
Fathers were constrained to approve. Jerome acknowledges, with 
the bitterness of shame, the necessity of this check on ecclesiasti¬ 
cal avarice (4). “ I complain not of the law, but that wc have de- R es tr. c - 
served such a law." The ascetic father and the Pagan historian 
describe the pomp and avarice of the Roman clergy in the fourth nian - 
century. Ammianus, while he describes the sanguinary feud which 
took place for the prelacy ^ctween Damasus and Ursieinus, in- p ope Da- 
timales that the magnificence of the prize may account for the ob- masus - 
stinacy and ferocity with which it was contested. He dwells on 
the prodigal offerings of the Roman matrons to their bishop; his 
pomp, when in elaborate and elegant attire he was borne in his 
chariot through the admiring streets 5 the cosily luxury of his 
almost imperial banquets. But the just historian contrasts this 
pride and luxury of the Roman pontiff with the more temperate 
life and dignified humility of the provincial bishops. Jerome goes 
on sternly to charge the whole Ronftn clergy with the old vice of 
the Heathen aristocracy, haeredipety or legacy hunting, and asserts 

(O Euaeb. H. E. x 6. lamen non sic refrirnatur avar.tia. Ambrose ( ]. 

(2) Sozomen, H. K. v. 5* li. adv. Symm ) admits the necessity of the law. 

(3) This is the observation ot Planck. Augustine, while he loftily disclaims all pailicj- 

(t) Valenlinian II. de Episc. Solis clentis ct pation in surh abuses, acknowledges their fre- 

mnnachis hue lege prohibetur, et probibetur non queucy. Quicunque srult, exha'rcdato filio hxrr- 
u persecutor!bus sed i pnncipibus Chnstiams, detn facere ecclcsiaui, qusrrnt .illeruin qui susci 
nec de lege conqueror, sed dolen cur meruenmus piat, non Augustinum, nnino, Den propitio, in- 
banc legem. Hieronym. ad Nepnt, He speaks vem.it neniinrin. Serin 49 
also of the provide severaque legia rautio, tt 
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that they used the holy and venerable name or the Church to extort 
for their own personal emolument, the wealth of timid or expiring 
devotees. The law of Valentinian justly withheld from the clergy 
and the monks alone that privilege of receiving bequests which 
was permitted to the “lowest of mankind, Heathen priests, actors, 
charioteers and harlots.” 

Large parts of the, ecclesiastical revenues, however, arose from 
more honourable sources. Some of the estates of the Heathen tem¬ 
ples, though in general confiscated to the imperial treasury, were 
alienated to the Christian churches. The Church of Alexandria 
obtained the revenue of the Temple of Scrapis (1). 

These various estates and properties belonged to the Church in 
Applies- its corporate capacity, not to the clergy. They were charged with 
"wealth 10 the maintenance of the fabric of the church, and the various cha- 
<jliirch rilable purposes, including the sustenance of their own dependent 
poor. Strong enactments were made to prevent their alienation 
from those hallowed purposes (2), the, clergy were even restrained 
from bequeathing by wilLwl^at they had obtained from the property 
of the Church. The estates of the Church were liable to the ordinary 
taxes, the land and capitation lax, but exempt from what were 
called sordid and extraordinary charges, and from the quartering of 
troops (3). 

The bishops gradually obtained almost the exclusive manage¬ 
ment of this properly. In some churches, a steward (oeconomus) 
presided over this department, but he would, in general, be vir¬ 
tually under the control of the bishop. In most churches, the 
triple division began to be observed; one third of the revenue to 
the bishop, one to the clergy, the other to the fabric and the poor; 
the Church of Rdme added a fourth, a separate portion for the 
fabric (4). 

The clergy had become a separate community •, they had their 
own laws of internal government, their own special regulations, or 
recognised proprieties of life and conduct. Their social delin¬ 
quencies were not as yet withdrawn from the civil jurisdiction ;but 
besides this, they were amenable to the severe judgments of eccle¬ 
siastical censure (5); the lowest were liable to corporeal chastise- 

(t) Sozomen, v. 7. The Church of Antioch (4) By a low of Theodosius and Vnleiis, A, Y). 
possessed lands, houses, rents, carriages, miil-s, i34, the properly of any bishop, presbyter, 
and other kinds of property. It undertook Vhe deacon, deaconess, sub-deacon, etc., or of any 
daily sustenance of 3000 widows and virgins, monk, who died intestate, and without legal 
besides prisoners, the sick in the hospitals, the heirs, fell, not to the treasury, as in ordinary 
maimed, and the diseased, who sat down, as it cases, but to the church or monastery to which 
were before the Christian altar, and received he belonged. The same privilege was granted !o 
food and raiment, besides many other accidental the Corporation of De&irions. Codex Theodos. 
claims on their benevolence. Chrysostom, Oper. v. m. 

Montfhucon in his dissertation, gives the re- (5) Sozomen states that Constantine gave his 
ferences. clergy the privilege of rejecting the jurisdiction 

(2) Cone. Carlh. in 40 .; Antioch, 24 Constit. of the civil tribunal, and bringing their causes 

Apost. 40. Cod. Theodos, dc Episc. et Clericis, to the bishop. P.M. i.9 But these were probably 
t 33- disputes between clergyman and clergyman. All 

(3) Planck, P. iii. c. vi. 3 . others were cases of arbitration, by mutual agree- 
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menl. Flagellation, which was administered in the synagogue, and 
was so common in Roman society, was by no means so disgraceful 
as to exempt the persons at least of the inferior clergy from its in¬ 
fliction. But the more serious punishment was degradation into the 
yulgar class of worshippers. To them it was the most fearful con¬ 
demnation to be ejected from the inner sanctuary and thrust down 
from their elevated station (1). • 

As yet they were not entirely estranged from society, they had 
not become a caste by the legal enforcement or general practice of 
celibacy. Clement, of Alexandria asserts and vindicates the mar¬ 
riage of some of the Apostles (2). The discreet remonstrance of 
the old Egyptian bishop perhaps prevented the Council of Nice 
from imposing that heavy burden on the reluctant clergy. The aged 
Paphnulius, himself unmarried, boldly asserted that the conjugal 
union was chastity (3). But that, which, in the third century is 
asserted to be free to all mankind, clergy as well as laity, in 
Egypt (4), in the fourth, according to Jerome, was prohibited or 
limited by vows of continence. It ha« bCen asserted (5), and with¬ 
out refutation, that there was no ecclesiastical law or regulation 
which compelled the celibacy of the clergy for the first three cen¬ 
turies. Clement of Alexandria, as we see, argues against enforced 
celibacy from the example of the Apostles. Married bishops and 
presbyters frequently occur in the history of Eusebius. The martyr¬ 
dom of Numidicus was shared and not dishonoured by the com¬ 
panionship of his wife (6). It was a sight of joy and consolation to 
the husband to see her perishing in the same flames. The wives of 
the clergy are recognised, not merely in older writings, but also in 
the public documents of the Church (7). Council after council, in 
the East, introduced regulations, which, though intended to restrict, 
recognise the legality of Ih^se ties (8). Highly as they exalt the an- 


menl; but the civil power wai to ratify their hi a note of Cotelerius, Patres Apostolic/, 11 . 
decree. In a Novella of V.ilenlimari, *. i>. 752, it 241. 


is expressly said,—Qiioniaui constat episeonos 
et preshyle: ns forum lcgihus non liahere * * nee 
dr alns causis prxtcr rcligionem posse cognos- 
cerc. Compare Planck, p. 300. The clcricus w.is 
hound to appear, if .summoned by a layman, be¬ 
fore the ordinary judge. Justinian made the 
change, and that only in a limited manner. s 
(t)The decrees ol the fourth council of Car¬ 
thage show the strict morals and humble sulioi- 
dination demanded of the clergy at the close of 
the fourth century. 

(2) H xai tovc ’AtroaTOXoi/f aivroJ'o- 
a 1/0-1 ; ntTfoc /CSV yatp xcti <blhnr- 
vrat svraiJWoma-a.v'ra. Oixia-aroc cTs jcoti 
t«c Svyetrifett etviTpato-tv e^tj'aixev, xetl 
s-jt TIctuf.oe oux oicvei ev tivi iirto-'rokn 
rtiv et t/TOV vrpoa-etya(tuti\ o-t/^t/jov, »v 
to Ttpisxo/ti^cv jii to t»c uvrttpitriet; 
suo-TaXsf—Strom. I iii. r. 6 On the question 
of the marriage of the apostles and their imme¬ 
diate followers, almost every tiling is collected 


(3) Gelasii. Ilistor. Cone. Nic. c, xxxii.Socrat 
1 . 11 . So/omen, 1 . 23. Haronius insists upon this 
being f.’iec/i fable, 

(4) Ntf./ /MJ)V Jtst/ TOV T»5//l«tc yvvetl- 

Kt>C civSpct ira,yu aTrofiXi'ra.i xiv irptr- 
fel/TSfOfij, XctV (TlCtJCOVOf, JtflLv AflC/XOf, 
civ tirtkn wrote c. SatSii- 

0 -tTett d's <Tisi Twt T«Kyaj<ov/iX£. Strom, iii. 

|I2. 9- 

w (5) By Bingham, book i\ . 

( 6 ) JNumidicus presbyter uxorem ndha-rentem 
l.iteri suo, romrematam cum eseteris, vel cou 
sevvatam potius dixerim, la-tiis aspexit Cyprian, 
p. 525 See in Basnagc, Dissertalio Septima, a 
list of married prelates. 

( 7 ) Cone, Gang. c. 4. Cone. Ancyr. c. 10. This 
law allows any deacon to marry. 

( 8 ) In the West, the Council of Elvira com¬ 
mands the clergy to abstain from connubial in¬ 
tercourse and the procreation of children. Can. 
\vxiii. This was frequently i-c-enacted. Among 
others, (.one C.irthag. v.2. l.Rbbe, ii 1 ‘JlB. 


Celibacy 
of the 
clerg). 
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gelic slate of celibacy, neither Basil in the East, nor Augustine in 
the West, positively prohibits the marriage of the clergy (l). 

But in the fourth century, particularly in the latter half, the con¬ 
current influence of the higher honours attributed to virginity by 
all the great Chrfclian writers; of the hierarchical spirit, which, 
even at that time, saw how much of its corporate strength depended 
on this entire detachment from worldly lies’; of the monastic system, 
which worked into the clerical, partly by the frequent selection or 
monks for <ordination, and for consecration to ecclesiastical digni¬ 
ties, partly by‘ the emulation of the clergy, who could not safely 
allow themselves to be outdone in austerity by these rivals for po¬ 
pular estimation; all these various influences introduced various 
restrictions and regulations on the marriage of the clergy, which 
darkened at length into the solemn ecclesiastical interdict. First, 
the general sentiment repudiated a second marriage as a monstrous 
act of incontinence, an infirmity or a sin which ought to prevent 
the Christian from ever aspiring to any ecclesiastical office (2). The 
next offence against the general feeling was marriage with a widow ■ 
then followed the restriction of marriage after entering into holy 
orders; the married priest retained his wife, but to condescend to 
such carnal ties after ordination, was revolting to the general sen¬ 
timent, and was considered to imply a total want of feeling for the 
dignity of their high calling. Then was generally introduced a de¬ 
mand of abstinence from sexual connection from those who retained 
their wives : this was imperatively required from the higher orders 
of the clergy. It was considered to render unclean, and to disqua¬ 
lify even from prayer for the people, as the priest’s life was to be a 
perpetual prayer (3). JVol that there was as yet any uniform prac¬ 
tice. The bishops Assembled at the Council of Gangra (4) con¬ 
demned the followers of Eustathius, who refused to receive the sa¬ 
craments from any but unmarried priests. The heresy of Jovinian, 
on the other hand, probably called forth the severe regulations of 
Pope Siricius (5). This sort of encyclical letter positively prohibited 


(t) Basil speaks of a presbyter who hail con¬ 
tumaciously contracted an unlawful irarridgc 
Con. ii. c. 27. On Augustine, compare Theiner, 
p. 154. 

(2) Athenagoras laid down the general princi¬ 
ple, o yeip J'tuTtpoc (yeLpto;} ii/vpivnc 
ta'Ti DeRcsurr.Carn.CompareOrig^J 

cootr. Cels, vii , and Horn, vi., in Num. xviii., 
in Luc. xviii., iu Matt. Tertull. ad Uxor, f —5. 
This was almost an universal moral axiom. 
Epiphanius said, that since the coming of Christ 
no dignmous clergyman had ever been ordained. 
Barheyrac has collected the passages of the Fa¬ 
thers expressive of their abhorrence of second 
marriages. Morale des P&res, p. 1- 29- 34, 37. 
etc. The Couneil of Neo-Caesarea forbade cler¬ 
gymen to be present at a second marriage— 

irptrCuvipov tic yu/uout tTiyu/uoumc* 
juii trTiardstt. Can, vii. 


(3) Such is the distinct language of Jerome. 
Si laicus et qmcuiique hdelis orare non potest 
nisi cureut officio cnnjugali, saccrdoti, cui sem¬ 
per pro populo olfereuda sunt sacrifice semper 
orandum est. Si semper ornnduui est, semper 
carenduiu inatnmnnio. Adv. Jovin. p. 175 , 

(4) The Council of Gangra, in the preamble 
and in the first canon do not uppear to refer ne¬ 
cessarily to the wives of the clergy. They anathe¬ 
matise certain teachers (the hiistalhiaiis) who 
had blamed marriage, and said that a faithful 
and pious woman who slept with her husband 
could not enter into the kingdom of heaven. A 
sacred virgin is prohibited from vaunting over 
a married woman, canon x. Women are forbid¬ 
den to abandon their husbands and children. 

(5) rhe letter of Siricius m Mansi Cuncil. iii, 
335., a ,i>, 385. 
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all clergy of Ihe higher orders from any intercourse with their 
wives. A man who lived to the age of thirty, the husband of one 
wive^ that wife, when married, a virgin, might be an acolyth or 
subdeacon; after five years of strict continence, he might be pro¬ 
moted to a priest; after ten years more of the sanfh severe ordeal, a 
bishop. A clerk, any one in holy orders, even of the lowest degree, 
who married a widow, ora second wife, was instantly deprived : no 
woman was to live in the house of a clerk. 

The Council of Carthage, reciting the canon of a forrqpr council, 
commands the clergy to abstain from ail connection with their 
wives. The enactment is perpetually repeated, and in one extended 
to subdeacons (1). The Council of Toledo prohibited the promo¬ 
tion of ecclesiastics who had children. The Council of Arles pro¬ 
hibited the ordination of a married priest (2), unless he made a 
promise of divorce from the married state. Jerome distinctly as¬ 
serts that it was the universal regulation of the East, of Egypt, and 
of Rome (3) to ordain only those who were unmarried, or who 
ceased to be husbands. But even in IJ>cfourth, and the beginning 
of the fifth centuries, the practice rebelled against this severe theory. 
Married clergymen, even married bishops, and with children, occur 
in the ecclesiastical annals. Athanasius, in his letter to Dracontius, 
admits and allows the full right of the bishop to marriage (4). Gre¬ 
gory of Nazicnzen was born after his father was bishop, and had a 
younger brother named Cfcsarius (5). Gregory of Nvssa, and Hilary 
of Poicliers, were married. Less distinguished names frequently 
occur : those of Spyridon (6) and Eustathius (7). Synesius, whose 
character enabled him to accept episcopacy on his own terms, posi¬ 
tively repudiated these unnatural restrictions on Ihe freedom and 
holiness of the conjugal stale. “God and the lavtf. and the holy hand 
ofTheophilus bestowed on # me my wife. I declare, therefore, so¬ 
lemnly, and call you to witness, that I will not be plucked from her, 
nor lie with her in secret, like an adulterer. But I hope and pray 
that we may have many and virtuous children (8).” 

The Council of Trulla only demanded this high test of spiri¬ 
tuality, absolute celibacy, from bishops, and left the inferior clergy 
to their freedom. But the earlier Western Council of Toledo only 
admitted the deacon, and that under restrictions, to connubial inter- 


(1) These councils ol Carthage are dated a.d. 
3DO, 418. and 419. 

(2) Assuini aliquem ad sacerdotimn non posse 
in vinculo sacerdotii constitution, nisi primoin 
fnerit promissa conversio, a o. 452 . 

(3) Quid facient Urientis Ecclesia* ? quid 
dtgypti, et sedis Apostolic®, quae aut virgines 
clcricos accipiunl ant continents, aut si uxores 
habuerint, marili esse desistunt. Adv. Vigilan- 
tium,p. 281- Jerome appeals to Justinian him¬ 
self-—'• Certc confiteris non posse esse episco- 
pnm qui in episcopal n filios facial, alioqui si 
deprehentus fuerit, non quasi virtenebitur, set! 


Juasi adulter damnabitur. Adv. Jovin. 175- Com¬ 
pare Epiphamus, lltcres, liv. 4- 

(4) Alhanasii Kpistola ad Draconlium. 

(5) Gregory makes his father thus address 
him:— 

Ofiirw Too-Goi-oy iic/At/jiitpuKtt; 

"Offac (TiJTxSs &t ta'teti if *oi ^ovat. 

I)e Vitfi Su4, v. 512. 

S Sozom. i ll Sncrat. i. 12 
Socrat. ii. 43. 

(8) Synesii Epist, 105. 


Mamed 

bishop.. 

and 

(lets';. 
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course; the presbyter who had children alter his ordination could 
not be a bishop ( 1 ). 

Moral con This overstrained demand on the virtue, not of individuals in a 

ii-iiunicei. gta{e 0 j. en thusiasm, but of a whole class of men; this strife 

with nature, in that which, in its irregular and lawless indulgence, 
is the source of so many evils and of so much misery, in its more 
moderate and legal form is the parent of the purest affections, and 
the holiest charities; this isolation from those social lies which, if 
at limes tjjey might withdraw them from total dedication to their 
sacred duties, ‘in general, would, by their tending to soften and hu¬ 
manise, be the best school for the gentle and affectionate discharge 
of those duties—the enforcement of the celibacy of the clergy, 
though not yet by law, by dominant opinion, was not slow in pro- 
ducing its inevitable evils. Simultaneously with the sterner con- 
,i ut ix. demnalion of marriage, or at least the exaggerated praises of 
chastity, we hear the solemn denunciations of the law, the d open® 
ing remonstrances of the more influential writers, against those se¬ 
cret evasions by which the flergy endeavoured to obta ! n the fame 
without the practice of celibacy, to enjoy some of the pleasures am’ 
advantages without the crime of marriage. Frum the middle of ‘he 
third century, in which the growing aversion to the; arriage of the 
clergy begins to appear, we find the “sub-introduced” females 
constantly proscribed ( 2 ). The intimate anion or llr*, nest with 
a young, often a beautiful female, who still passed to the world 
under the name of a virgin, and was called by IV priest by lh° 
unsuspected name of sister, seems from ’he strong and reiterated 
language of Jerome (3), G r eg ry Nazhnzen, Chrysostom, and 
others, to have been almost general. U was interdicted by an im¬ 
perial law (4). 1 2 * 4 

Thus, in every city, in almost every {own and every village of the 
lloman empire, had established itself a new permanent magistracy, 

(1) Coni'. Tolrt. i. d. 400, can. i. Cyprian, however, even in the third century, is 

(2) They ore mentioned in the lelte,r of the the .strongest —Ceric ipse cnncuhilus, ipse ain- 

liiskops of Antioih, against l’aul of Samosuta. plexus, ipsa cunluhulalio, et inoseulalio, et con- 
Tlic Couni.il of illiberis (incautiously) allowed a jaccnLiuin duoimn lurpis et firda donmlio quan- 
sistcr, or a virgin, dedicated to Goil, to reside turn dedetoris et eriininis confiletur. Cyprian 
w it b a bishop or presbyter, not a ftraugrr justly observes, that such mtimacy would induce 

'3) Unde sine nuptns aliud noinein nxorrm’’ jealous husband to take to lus sword. Epist,. 
lino unde novum concubinariim gcfius ■'Plus ill- 11 ad Poiupouiuin. 

lerain linde inerctriccs univii.eEadem domo, But the canon of the Council of Nice, which 
■mo t'uhiculn, s.rpe uho leiiciiliir et Iceliilo. Et pmhibits Ibc usage, and forbid, (he priest to 
suspiciusos nos vocant, si abquid existunamuv have a subintioduLta inulicr, unless a mother, 
Erater sororem virgmem dcseiit • ciehbein speA sister, or aunt, the only relaliouslups beyond 
nit Virgo germnnuiii: fiatrem qua'nt evtianeuin, suspu mil, ami the still stronger tone ol the hw, 
et cum in eoileui proposito esse se siimilcnl qu.r- show the fiequcncy, as well as 'he evil, of the 
unit aliemumn spintalc solatium, ut doini ba- practice. Unhappily they were blind to its real 
brant carnale cmumereiiiin. llieronytn. lvpist. cause, 

xxu. ad Eustnchium. If the vehemence of Je- m Kum qlll ,, 10 babifem sa-culo dtsciplinau. 
rmue's language betrays lus own ardent rhar.jc- ' l ' drcolor , ari ‘ aw ii„ sororia- appellation* 
tn, and hts monkish hostility to the <-le.gj.lhe dcu:t , !ul tIllS law of Honorios, *. n. 420, 
general charge is amply borne out by other al|l>W) . d li „. to rct , im their wives, if they 
writers Many quotations may be found in Cotho- liad bt .,. n lnarric d before entering into orders', 
lied s Note on the law of Honorms. Giegory oi Sc( . t!le thjrd and fourth ca[1011!> of tljc Conned 
TfazUnzen says, — A^svot iravr oLkeavt 0 f Carthago, a. p. 34# 
ct/y iiVakt si/\: crTa. 'Ilie language of 
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in a certain sense independent of the government, with consider¬ 
able inalienable endowments, and filled by men of a peculiar and 
sacrejl character, and recognised by the slate. Their authority ex¬ 
tended far beyond their jurisdiction; their influence far beyond 
their authority. The internal organisation was complete. The three 
great patriarchs in the East, throughout the West the Bishop of 
Rome, exercised a supreme and, in some points, an appellant ju¬ 
risdiction. Great ecclesiastical causes could be removed to their 
tribunal. Under them, the metropolitans, and in the fiext rank 
the bishops, governed their dioceses, and ruled the subordinate 
clergy, who now began to form parishes, separate districts to which 
their labours were to be confined. In the superior clergy had gra- 
dually become vested, not the ordination only, but the appoint¬ 
ment, of the inferior-, they could not quit the diocese without let¬ 
ters from the bishop, or be received or exercise their functions in 
another without permission. 

On the incr poration of the Church with the State, the co-ordi- 
na v_ civil and religious magistracy maintained each its separate 
poweis. On one side, as far as the actual celebration of the eccle- 

stical ceremonial, anf 1 in their own internal affairs in general; on 
thv. other, in the administration of the military, judicial, and fiscal 
affaa uf the slate, .he bounds of their respective authority were 
cieai and distinct. As a citizen and subject, the Christian, the priest, 
rml the bishop, were amenable to the laws of the empire and to the 
i.rpf'iial decrees, and liable to taxation, unless specially exempted, 
a " Vhe service ifth r s:ile(l), The Christian statesman, on the 
oliicr hand, of the highest rank, was amenable to the ecclesiastical 
censures, arm was bound to sut..r'' U the canons of the Church in 
matters of failh and discipline, and was entirely dependent on their 
judgment for his admLsion#or rejection from the privileges and 
hopes of the Christian. 

So far the theory was distinct and perfect; each had his separate 
and exclusive sphere yet there could not but appear a debaleable 
ground on which the two authorities came into collision, and nei¬ 
ther could altogether refrain from invading the territory of his ally 
or antagonist. 

The treaty between the contracting parlies was, in fact, formed oI ” 3 ;“ h 
with such haste and precipitancy, that the rights of neither parly and Stale, 
could be defined or secured; eagerfor immediate union, and im¬ 
patient of delay, they framed no deed of settlement, by which, when 
their mutual interests should be less identified, and jealousy and 

(l) The law of Constantins which appears to 12’.. with Gothofred’s note. Valens admitted the 
witLdraw the bishops entirely from the civil ecclesiastical courts to settle religions diffknl 
jurisdiction, and to give the privilege of being lies and slight offences, xvi. 2. 23. The same is 
tried upon all charges by a tribunal of bishops, the scope of the more explicit law ofHonorius. 
is justly considered by Gothofred as a (oral or xvi.2 201. The immunity of the clergy from 
temporary act, probably connected with the the civil courts was of very much later date, 
fends concerning Arianism. Cod. Theod. xvi. 2. 
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estrangement should arise, they might assert their respective rights, 
and enforce their several duties. 

In ecclesiastical affairs, strictly so called, the supremacy of the 
Christian magistracy, it has been said was admitted. They were the 
legislators of discipline, order, and doctrine. The festivals, the 
fasts, the usages and canons of the Church, the government of the 
clergy, were in their exclusive power; the decrees of particular sy¬ 
nods and councils possessed undisputed authority, as far as their 
sphere extended; general councils were held binding on the whole 
Church. But* it was far more easy to define that which did belong 
to the province of the Church than that which did not. Religion 
asserts its authority, and endeavours to extend its influence over 
the whole sphere of moral action, which is, in fact, over the whole 
of human life, its habits, manners, conduct. Christianity, as the 
most profound moral religion, exacted the most complete and uni¬ 
versal obedience; and as the acknowledged teachers and guardians 
of Christianity, the clergy, continued to draw within their sphere 
every part of human lifertn#which man is actuated by moral or re¬ 
ligious motives, the moral authority, therefore, of the religion, and 
consequently of the clergy, might appear legitimately to extend 
over every transaction of life, from the legislature of the sovereign, 
which ought, in a Christian king, to be guided by Christian mo¬ 
tives, to the domestic duties of the peasant, which ought to be ful¬ 
filled on the principle of Christian love. 

But, on the other hand, the Stale was supreme over all its sub¬ 
jects, even over the clergy, in their character of citizens. The 
whole tenure of property, to what use soever dedicated (except in 
such cases as itself might legalise on its first principles, and gua¬ 
rantee, when bestowed, as by gift or bequest), was under its abso¬ 
lute control; the immunities which 4conferred, it might revoke ; 
and it would assert the equal authority of the constitutional laws 
over every one who enjoyed the protection of those laws. Thus, 
though in extreme cases, these separate bounds of jurisdiction were 
clear, the tribunals of ecclesiastical and civil law could not but, in 
process of time, interfere with and obstruct each other. 

But there was another prolific source of difference. The clergy, 
In one sense, from being the representative body, had begun to con¬ 
sider themselves the Church ; but in another and more legitimate 
sense, the State, when Christian, as comprehending all the Chris¬ 
tians of the empire, became the Church. Which was the legisla¬ 
tive body,—the whole community of Christians or the Christian 
aristocracy, who were in one sense the admitted fillers? And who 
was to appoint these rulers? It is quite clear that, from the first, 
though the consecration to the religious offices was in the bishop 
and clergy, the laity had a voice in the ratification, if not in the 
appointment. Did not the Slate fairly succeed to all the rights of 
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the laity, more particularly when privilege and endowments, at¬ 
tached to the ecclesiastical offices, were conferred or guaranteed by 
the state, and therefore might appear injustice revocable, or liable 
to be regulated by the civil power? 

This vital question at this time was still farther Embarrassed by 
the rash eagerness with which the dominant Church called upon 
the Stale to rid it of its internal adversaries. When once the civil 
power was recognised as cognisant of ecclesiastical offences, where 
was that power to end? The Emperor, who commandedihis sub¬ 
jects to be of one religion, might command them, by tile same title, 
to adopt another. The despotic head of the State might assert his 
despotism as head of the Church. It must be acknowledged that no 
theory, which has satisfactorily harmonised the relations of these 
two, at once, in one sense separate, in another identical, commu¬ 
nities, has satisfied the reasoning and dispassionate mind; while 
the separation of the two communities, the total dissociation, as it 
were, of the Christian and lhe,citizen, is an experiment apparently 
not likely to advance or perpetuate the ipfUence of Christianity. 

At all events, the hasty and unsettled compact of this period left 
room for constant jealousy and strife. As each was the stronger, it 
encroached upon, and extended its dominion into the territory of 
the other. In general, though with very various fortunes, in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world, and at different periods, the Church was 
in the ascendant, and for many centuries confronted the State, at 
least on equal terms. 

The first aggression, as it were, which the Church made on the damage 
Stale, was in assuming the cognisance over all questions and causes under ec- 
relating to marriage. In sanctifying this solemn contract, it could cal disc), 
scarcely be considered as transgressing its propef limits, as guar- phne - 
dian of this primary element cf social virtue and happiness. In the 
early Church, the benediction of the bishop or presbyter seems to 
have been previously sought by the Christian at the time of mar¬ 
riage. The Heathen rite of marriage was so manifestly religious, 
that the Christian, while he sought to avoid that idolatrous cere¬ 
mony, would wish to substitute some more simple and congenial 
form. In the general sentiment that this contract should be public 
and sacred, he would seek the sanction of his own community, as 
its witnesses. Marriage not performed in the face of his Christian 
brethren was little better than an illicit union (1). 

It was an object likewise of the early Christian community to 

(1) ldeo penes nos occuJUc conjunction**, id Heathen times. Paganism, or rather, perhaps, 
est, non prius apnd ecclesUro profess®, juxta human nature, was too strong to submit. The 
moBchiamct fornicatiouero judicari periclitantur. austere preacher of Constantinople reproved the 
Tertull. de Pudic. c. 4. loose hymns to Venus, which were heard even « 

Though the rite was solemnised in the pre- Christian weddings. The bride, he says, was 
sence of the Christian priest, and the Church borne by drunken men to her husbands bouse, 
attempted to impose a graver and more serious among choirs of dancing harlots, with pipes and 
dignity, it was not so easy to throw off the gay flutes, and songs, full, to her chaste ear, of offen- 
and festive character which had prerailed in the sive licence. 
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restrict the marriage or Christians to Christians, to discountenance, 
if not prohibit, those with unbelievers (1). This was gradually ex¬ 
tended to marriages with heretics, or members of another Christian 
sect. When, therefore, the Church began to recognise five legal 
impediments to marriage, this was the 1st,—difference of religion 
between Christians and infidels, Jews, or heretics. The lid was, the 
impediment of crime. Persons guilty of adultery were not allowed 
to marry according to the Roman law; this was recognised by the 
Church® A law of Constanlius had made rape, or forcible abduc¬ 
tion of a virgin, a capital offence •, and, even with the consent of 
the injured female, marriage could not lake place. III. Impedi¬ 
ments from relationship. Here also they were content to follow the 
Roman law, which was as severe and precise as the Mosaic Insti¬ 
tutes (2). IV. The civil impediment. Children adopted by the same 
father could nol marry. A freeman could not marry a slave; the 
connection was only concubinage. It does not appear that the 
Church yet ventured to correct this Yice of Roman society. V. Spii 
ritual relationship, belweew godfathers and their spiritual children: 
this was afterwards carried much farther. To these regulations for 
the repression of improper connections, were added some other 
ecclesiastical impediments. There were holy periods in the year, 
in which it was forbidden to contract marriage. No one might marry 
while under ecclesiastical interdict; nor one who had made a vow 
of chastity. 

The facility of divorce was the primary principle of corruption 
in Roman social life. Augustus had attempted to enforce some re¬ 
strictions on this unlimited power of dissolving the matrimonial 
contract from caprice or the lightest motive. Probably, the seve¬ 
rity of Christian morals had obtained that law of Constantine which 
was so much too rigid for the slate of society, as to be entirely in¬ 
effective, from the impossibility of carrying it into execution (3). 
It was relaxed by Constanlius, and almost abrogated by Hono- 
rius (4). The inveterate evil remained. A Christian writer, at the 


(l) A law of Valcnlinian 11., Theodosius and 
Arcadius (*.». 3881, prohibited the intermar¬ 
riage of Jews and Christians. Codex Theodos. lii. 

7 2. It was to be considered adultery.—Cave, 
CUristiaiic, Uentili out Juil.ro fiiiam traderec, 
cave, lnquam, Gcntilem aut Jud.eatn atque alie- 
mgenain, hoc cst, li.rroticnin, et oinnem aticnain 
fide tua uxorein aceersas tibi. Auibro^ de 
Abraham, e. 9. Cum certissim*t novens tradi a 
nobis Chrisliauain nisi Cliristiano non posse. 
Augustin, lip. 231 ad Rustiium. 

The count il of llliberis had piobibited Chris¬ 
tians from giving their daughters in marriage to 
Gentiles (propter captain pueltarum), also to 
Jews, heretics, and especially to Heathen priests. 
Cau. xv. xvi. xvu. 

(2} See the various laws in the Cod. Theod., 
lib iii. til. 12-. De lucestis Nuptiis. 

(3) Codex Theodos. ni. 16, 1. See p. 41. 
{4)By the law or Ilnunrius,—1. The woman 
who demanded n divorce without sufficient proof 


forfeited her dowry, was condemned to banish¬ 
ment, could not contract a second marriage, was 
without hope of restoiation to civil rights 2. If 
she made out only a tolerable case (convicted her 
husband only of mcdiociis culpa), she only for¬ 
feited her dowiy, and could not contract a 
second marriage, but was liable to be prose¬ 
cuted by hci husband lor adultery. 3 If she 
made a strong ease (gravis causa), she retained 
her dowry, and might marry again after five 
years. The hushand, in the first case, forfeited 
the gills and dowry, and was condemned to 
perpetual celibacy, not having liberty to marry 
again after a certain number of years. In the se¬ 
cond, he forfeited the dowry but not the dona¬ 
tion, and could marry again after two years. In 
the third, he was bound to prosecute his guilty 
wife. On conviction, he received the dowry, and 
might marry again immediately. Cod. Theodos. 
iii. xvi. 2. 
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beginning of Iho fifth century, complains that men changed their 
wives as quickly as their clothes, and that marriage chambers were 
set up as easily as booths in a market (1). At a later period than 
that to which our history extends, when Justinian attempted to pro¬ 
hibit all divorces except those on account of chastity, that is when 
the parlies embrased the monastic life, he was obliged to relax the 
law on account of the fearful crimes, the plots £gid poisonings, and 
other evils, which it introduced into domestic life. 

But (hough it could not correct or scarcely mitigate lhi$ evil by 
public law in the general body of society, Christianity ,*in its proper 
and more peculiar sphere, had invested marriage in a religious 
sanctity, which at least, to a limited extent, repressed this social 
evil. By degrees, separation from bed and board, even in the case 
of adultery, the only cause which could dissolve the lie, was sub¬ 
stituted and enforced by the clergy, instead of legal divorce. Over 
all the ceremonial forms, and all expressions which related to mar¬ 
riage, the Church threw the utmost solemnity $ it was said to re¬ 
semble the mystic union of Christ and thp Church; till at length 
marriage grew up into a sacrament, indissoluble until the final se¬ 
paration of death, except by the highest ecclesiastical authority (2). 

It is impossible to calculate the effect of this canonisation, as it were, 
of marriage, the only remedy which could be applied, first to the 
corrupt manners of Roman society, and afterwards to the conse¬ 
quences of the barbarian invasions, in which, notwithstanding the 
strong moral element in the Teutonic character, and the respect 
for women (which, no doubt, was one of the original principles of 
chivalry), yet the dominance of brute force, and the unlimited 
rights of conquest, could not but lead to the perpetual, lawless, and 
violent dissolution of the marriage tie (3). 

The cognisance of wills, another department in which the Church wins, 
assumed a power not slricll^ ecclesiastical, seems to have arisen 
partly from an accidental circumstance. It was the custom among 
the Heathen to deposit wills in the temples, as a place of security; 
the Christians followed their practice, and chose their churches as 
the depositaries of these important documents. They thus came 
under the custody of the clergy, who, from guardians, became in 
their courts, the judges of their authenticity or legality, and at 
length a general tribunal for all matters relating to testaments. 

fl) Mulieres .\ marilis <anqunm vestes subinde ( 2 ) The Eastern rlmrchrs had a horror of 
mutari, et thalamus tani sa-pe et facile strui quam second marriage, a presbytnr was forbidden to 
imridinarum tnbernas. Aslerius Am.iseims apud he present at the wedding-feast of a digamist. 
Combefis. Auct, t. i. Can, vii. 

The story has been often quoted from St. Je- (3) It is curious to trace the rapid fall of Ro- 
reme, of the man (of I In lowest class) in Rome, man pride. Valentinian made the intermarriage 
who had had twenty wives (not divorced—he bad of a Roman provincial with a barbarian a capital 
buried them a 1 !); his wife had had twenty-two crime (a i> 370)- f odex Theodosius, lii. 14. 1 - 
husbands. There was a great anxiety to know Coder Theodosius Eravitta, the Goth, married a 
which would outlive the other. The man carried Roman woman with the consent of the Emperor, 
the day, nod bore his wife to the grave in a kind Eunap. Excerpt. Legat, In another century, the 
of triumphal procession. Hieronym. Epist. xci. daughters of emperors were the willing or th* 
p. 74 j. enforced brides of barbarian kings 
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Thus religion laid its sacred control on all the material incidents 
of human life, and around the ministers of religion gathered all the 
influence thus acquired over the sentiments of mankind. The font 
of baptism usually received the Christian infant, and the fdrm of 
baptism was uttered by the priest or bishop; the marriage was un¬ 
hallowed without the priestly benediction; and at the close of life, 
the minister of religion was at hand to absolve and to reassure the 
departing spirit; at the funeral, he ratified, as it were, the solemn 
promises of immortality. But the great, permanent, and perpetual 
source o'f sacerdotal authority was the penitential discipline of the 
Church, which was universally recognised as belonging exclusively 
to the jurisdiction of the clergy. Christianity had sufficient power, 
to a certain degree, to engross the mind and heart, but not to keep 
under perpetual restraint the unruly passions or the inquisitive 
mind. The best were most conscious of human infirmity, and jea¬ 
lous of their own slight aberrations from the catholic belief; the bad 
had not merely their own conscience, but public fame and the con¬ 
demnatory voice of the € communily,' to prostrate them before the 
visible arbiters of the All-seeing Power. Sin, from the most heinous 
delinquency, or the darkest heresy, to the most trivial fault or the 
slightest deviatiou from the established belief, could only be recon¬ 
ciled by the advice, the guidance, at length by the direct authority, 
of the priest. He judged of its magnitude, he prescribed the ap¬ 
pointed penance. The hierarchy were supposed to be invested with 
the keys of heaven and of hell; they undoubtedly held those which 
unlock the human heart,—fear and hope. And when once the mind 
was profoundly affected by Christianity, when hope had failed to 
excite to more generous obedience, they applied the baser and more 
servile instrument without scruple and without remorse. 

The penitential discipline of the Church, no doubt, grew up, like 
other usages, by slow degrees; its reflations were framed into a 
system to meet the exigences of the times; but we discern, at a very 
early period, the awful power of condemning to the most profound 
humiliation, to the most agonising contrition, to the shame of pub¬ 
lic confession, to the abasing supplication before the priest, to long 
seclusion from the privileges and the society of the Christian com¬ 
munity. Even then public confession was the first process in the 
fearful yet inevitable ceremonial. “Confession of sin,” says Ter- 
tuliian (1), “ is the proper discipline for the abasement and humi¬ 
liation of man; it enforces that mode of life which can alone find 
mercy with God; it prescribes the fitting dress and food of the pe¬ 
nitent to be in sackcloth and ashes, to darken the, body with filth, 
to depress the soul with anguish; it allows only the simplest food, 
enough and no more than will maintain life. Constantly to fast and 


(|) Dr Pcrnilentift, c, 8. 
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pray, to groan, to weep, to howl day and night before the Lord 
our God, to grovel at the feet of the presbyter, to kneel at the altar 
of God, to implore from all the brethren their deprecatory suppli¬ 
cations.” Subsequently, the more complete penitential system ri¬ 
gidly regulated the most minute particulars; the attitude, the garb, 
the language, or the more expressive silence. The place in which 
the believer stood, showed to the whole Church how far the candi¬ 
date for salvation through Christ had been thrown back in his spiri¬ 
tual course, what progress he was making to pardon and peace. 

The penitent was clothed in sackcloth, his head was strewn with 
ashes; men shaved their heads, women left their dishevelled hair 
flung over their bosoms, they wore a peculiar veil; the severest at¬ 
tendance on every religious service was exacted, all diversions were 
proscribed, marriage was not permitted during the time of penance, 
the lawful indulgence of the marriage bed was forbidden. Although 
a regular formulary, which gradually grew into use, imposed ca¬ 
nonical penances of a certain period for certain offences, yet that 
period might be rigidly required or shortened by the authority of 
the bishop. For some offences, the pdhilent, who it was believed 
was abandoned to the power of Satan, was excluded from all enjoy¬ 
ment, all honour, and all society, to the close of life and the doors 
of reconciliation were hardly opened to the departing spirit,— 
wonderful proof how profoundly the doctrines of Christianity had 
sunk into the human heart, and of the enormous power (and what 
enormous power is not liable to abuse) in which the willing reve¬ 
rence of the people had invested the priesthood. 

But something more fearful still remained. Over all the commu¬ 
nity hung the tremendous sentence of excommunication, tanta¬ 
mount to a sentence of spiritual death (1). This sentence, though 
not as yet dependent on the will, was pronounced and executed by 
the religious magistrate. The clergy adhered to certain regular 
forms of process, but the ultimate decree rested with them. 

Excommunication was of two kinds ; first, that which excluded 
from the communion, and threw back the initiate Christian into Bicatlon - 
the ranks of the uniniliate. This separation or suspension allowed the 
person under ban to enter the church, to hear the psalms and ser¬ 
mon, and, in short, all that was permitted to the catechumen. 

But the more terrible excommunication by anathema altogether 
banished the delinquent from the church and the society of Chris¬ 
tians ; it annulled for ever his hopes of immortality through Christ; 
it drove him out as an outcast to the dominion of the Evil Spirit. 

The Christian might not communicate with him in the ordinary 

(i) loterfici Ileus jussit sacerdotibus non spiritali gladio superhi et contumaces necantur, 
obtemperantes, judicibus it so ad tempus dum de ecclesia ejiciuntur, Cyprian. Epist. lxii. 
constitutes non obedienlcs; sed tunc quidem Nunc agit in ecclesia escoDununicatio, quod 
gladio occidobantur, quando adhuc et circum- agebal tunc in interfectis. Augustin. Q. 39 . in 
cisio rarnis manehat. Nunc aulera quia circum- Deuteron. 
cisio spiritalis esse a pud fidelos Dei servos ctrpit. 
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intercourse of life; he was a moral leper, whom it was the solemn 
duty of all to avoid, lest they should partake in his contagion. The 
sentence of one church was rapidly promulgated throughout Chris¬ 
tendom ; and the excommunicated in Egypt or Syria found the 
churches in Gayl or Spain closed against him : he was an exile 
without a resting place. As long as Heathenism survived, at least 
in equal temporal power and distinction, and another society re¬ 
ceived with welcome, or at least with undiminished respect, the 
exile from Christianity, the excommunicated might lull his remain¬ 
ing terrors to rest, and forget, in the business or dissipation of 
the world, his forfeited hopes of immortality. But when there was 
but one society, that of the Christians, throughout the world, or at 
best but a feeble and despised minority, he stood a marked and 
branded man. Those who were, perhaps, not belter Christians, but 
who had escaped the fatal censures of the Church, would perhaps 
seize the opportunity of showing their zeal by avoiding the out¬ 
cast : if he did not lose civil privileges, he lost civil estimation; he 
was altogether excluded from human respect and human sympa¬ 
thies ; he was a legitimate, almost a designated, object of scorn, 
distrust, and aversion. 

The nature, the extent, and some of the moral and even political 
advantages of excommunications, are illustrated in the act of the 
celebrated Synesius. The power of the Christian bishop, in his 
hands, appears under its noblest and most beneficial form. Synesius 
became a Christian bishop without renouncing the habits, the lan¬ 
guage, and, in a great degree, the opinions of a philosopher. His 
writings, more especially his Odes, blend, with a very scanty Chris¬ 
tianity, the mystic theology of the later Platonism ; but it is rather 
philosophy adoplipg Christian language, than Christianity mould¬ 
ing philosophy to its own uses. Yet so high was the character of 
Synesius, that even the worldly prelate of Alexandria, Theophilus, 
approved of his elevation to the episcopate in the obscure town of 
Ptolemais near Cyrene. Synesius felt the power with which he was 
invested, and employed it with a wise vigour and daring philan¬ 
thropy, which commanded the admiration both of philosophy and 
of religion. The low-born Andronicus was the prefect or ralhcr 
the scourge and tyrant of Libya; his exactions were unprecedented, 
and enforced by tortures of unusual cruelly, even in that age and 
country. The province groantjd and bled, without hope of relief, 
under the hateful and sanguinary oppression. Synesius had tried 
in vain the milder language of persuasion upon the intractable ty¬ 
rant. At length he put forth the terrors of the Church to shield the 
people; and for his rapacity, which had amounted to sacrilege, and 
for his inhumanity, the president of the whole province was openly 
condemned, by a sentence of excommunication, to the public ab¬ 
horrence, excluded from the society and denied the common rights 
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of men. He was expelled from Ibe church, as the Devil from Pa¬ 
radise ; every Christian temple, every sanctuary, was closed against 
(he man of blood; the priest was not even to permit him the rights 
of Christian burial; every private man and every magistrate was to 
exclude him from their houses and from their tables. If the rest of 
Christendom refused to ratify and execute the sentence of the ob¬ 
scure Church of Ptolemais, they were guilty ofrlhe sin of Schism. 

The Church of Ptolemais would not communicate or partake of the 
divine mysteries with those who thus violated ecclesiastical disci¬ 
pline. The excommunication included the accomplice's of his guilt, 
and by a less justifiable extension of power, their families. Andro- 
nicus quailed before the interdict, which he feared might find coun¬ 
tenance in the court of Constantinople ; bowed before the protector 
of the people, and acknowledged the justice of his sentence (1). 

The salutary thunder of sacerdotal excommunication might here 
and there strike some eminent delinquent (2j; but ecclesiastical 
discipline, which in the earlier and more fervent period of the re¬ 
ligion, had watched with holy jealousy live whole life of the in¬ 
dividual, was baffled by the increase of votaries, which it could 
no longer submit to this severe and constant superintendence. The 
clergy could not command, nor the laity require, the sacred duty of 
secession and outward penance, from the multitude of sinners, 
when they were the larger part of the community. But heresy of 
opinion was more easily detected than heresy of conduct. Gra- ““LIT 
dually, from a moral as well as a religious power, the discipline c '|X,? e d 
became almost exclusively religious, or rather confined itself to the to h<,re, y- 
speculative, while it almost abandoned in despair the practical ef¬ 
fects of religion. Heresy became the one great crime for which 
excommunication was pronounced in its most*awful form; the 
heretic was the one being wi|Ji whom it was criminal to associate, 
who forfeited all the privileges of religion, and all the charities 
of life. 

Nor was this all; in pursuit of the heretic, the Church was not Executed 
content to rest within her own sphere, to wield her own arms of suu* 
moral temperament, and to exclude from her own territory. She 
formed a fatal alliance with the Stale, and raised that which was 
strictly an ecclesiastical, an offence against the religious com¬ 
munity, into a civil crime, amenable to temporal penalties. The 
Church, when she ruled the mind ?f a religious or superstitious 
emperor, could not forego the immediate advantage of his authority 
to further her own cause, and hailed his welcome intrusion on her 
« 

ft) Syncs'll Epistola?, Ivii. Ivm. should the man in power treat his message with 

(2) There is a canon oi the Council of Toledo contempt, letters shall be sent to all the bishops 
( *■ o. 403.) that if any man in power shall have oi the province, declaring him excommunicated 
robbed one in holy orders, or a puoi man (quern- till he has beard the cause or made restitution, 
libet pnuperiorem), or a monk, and the bishop (inn xi. babbe, ii. 1225. 
shall send to demand a hearing for the cause, 

II. 
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own internal legislation. In fact, the autocracy of the Emperor 
over the Church, as well as over the State, was asserted io all those 
edicts which (he Church, in its blind zeal, hailed with transport as 
the marks of his allegiance, but which confounded in inextricable, 
and to the present time, in deplorable confusion, the limits of the 
religious and the civil power. The imperial rescripts, which made 
heresy a civil offence, by affixing penalties which were not purely 
religious, trespassed as much upon the real principles of the original 
religiousi republic, as against the immutable laws of conscience and 
Christian charily. The tremendous laws of Theodosius (1), consti¬ 
tuting heresy a capital offence, punishable by the civil power, are 
said to have been enacted only as a terror to evil-believers, but they 
betrayed too clearly the darkening spirit of the times; the next ge¬ 
neration would execute what the laws of the last would enact. The 
most distinguished bishops of the time raised a cry of horror at 
the first executions for religion; but it was their humanity which 
was startled; they did not perceive that they had sanctioned, by the 
smallest civil penalty, a»fa>se and fatal principle; that though, by 
the legal establishment, the Church and the Stale had become, in 
one sense, the same body, yet the associating principle of each re¬ 
mained entirely distinct, and demanded an entirely different and 
independent system of legislation, and administration of the law. 
The Christian hierarchy bought the privilege of persecution at the 
price of Christian independence. 

It is difficult to decide whether the language of the book in the 
Theodosian code, entitled “On Heretics,” contrasts more strongly 
with the comprehensive, equitable, and parental lone of the Roman 
jurisprudence, or with the gentle and benevolent spirit of the 
Gospel, or even \vilh the primary principles of the ecclesiastical 
community f2). The Emperor, of his sole and supreme authority, 
without any recognition of ecclesiastical advice or sanction; the 
Emperor, who might himself be an Arian or Eunomian, or Ma- 
nichean—who had so recently been an Arian, defines heresy the 
very slightest deviation from Catholic verily, and in a succession of 
statutes inflicts civil penalties, and excludes, from the common 
rights of men, the mainlainers of certain opinions. Nothing 
treasonable, immoral, dangerous to the peace of society, is alleged; 
the crime, the civil crime, as it now becomes, consists solely in 
opinions. The law of Constantine, which granted special immu¬ 
nities to certain of his subjects, might perhaps, with some show of 
equity, confine those immunities to a particular class (3). But the 
gradually darkening statutes proceed from the withholding of pri- 

See ch. viii. vol. iii. p. 184, is a law of Arcadius. The practice was more 

8) Hscreticorum vocabulo continrutnr, et latis lenient than the law. 
adversus ros sanclinmbus debent snccumberr, (3, The first law of Constantine restricts the 
qtri vel levi argumento A jtulicio Catholics: immunities which he grants to Catholics. Cod. 
refigionis el tramite deteeli fuerint deviare. This Theodos. xvi. 
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vilege to the prohibition of their meetings (1), then through con¬ 
fiscation (2), the refusal of the common right of bequeathing pro¬ 
perty, fine (3), exile (4), to capital punishment (5). The latter, 
indeed, was enacted only against some of the more obscure sects, 
and some of the Donatisls, whose turbulent and*sedilious conduct 
might demand the interference of the civil power; but still they are 
condemned not as rebels and insurgents but a» heretics (6). 

In building up this vast and majestic fabric of the hierarchy, object* 
though individuals might be actuated by personal ambition or in- defenders 
terest, and the narrow corporate spirit might rival loftier motives in hi “ f a S;. 
the consolidation of ecclesiastical power, yet the great object, which eal P owor - 
was steadily, if dimly seen,* was the advancement of mankind in 
religion, and through religion to temporal and eternal happiness. 

Dazzled by the glorious spectacle of provinces, of nations, gradually 
brought within the pale of Christianity, the great men of the fourth 
century of Christianity were not and could not be endowed with 
prophetic sagacity to discerp the abuses of sacerdotal domination, 
and the tyranny which, long centuries tfter, might be exercised 
over the human mind in the name of religion. We may trace the 
hierarchical principle of Cyprian or of Ambrose to what may seem 
their natural consequences, religious crusades and the fires of the 
inquisition; we may observe the tendency of unsocial monaslicism 
to quench the charities of life, to harden into cruelty, grovel into 
licentiousness, and brood over its own ignorance; we may trace 
the predestinarian doctrines of Augustine darkening into narrow 
bigotry, or maddening to uncharitable fanaticism; they only con¬ 
templated, they only could contemplate, a great moral and religious 
power opposing civil tyranny, or at least affording a refuge from it; 
purifying domestic morals, elevating and softening the human 
heart (7); a wholesome anjj benevolent force compelling men by 


(l) The law of Gratian (IV.) confiscates the 
houses or even fields in which heretical conven¬ 
ticles are held See also law of Theodosius, viii. 

! 2) Leges xi. xii. 

3) Ibid. xxi. 

4) Ibid, xviii. liii. lviii. 

5) The law of Theodosius enacts this not 
against the general body, but some small sect ions 
ot Mamcheans, “ Summo supphcio rt inexpiabil^ 
posua jubeinus affligi.” ix. This law sanctions 
the ill-omened name of inquisitors. Compare law 
xxxv The “ iiitermmala poena” of law lx. is 
against Enuomians, A nans, and Macedonians. 

(6) Ad Heractinnum, lvi. The imperial laws 
against second baptisms are still more singular 
invasions of the civil upon the ecclesiastical au¬ 
thority. xvi. tit. vi. 

(7) The laws bear same pleasing testimonies 
to the activity of Christian benevolence in many 
of the obscure scenes of human wretchedness. 
See the humane law regarding prisoners, that 
they might have proper food, and the use of the 
halb. Nee deerit untislitum Christians' religionis 
euro laudabilis, qua: ad observationem conslituti 
judicis hone ingerat monitlonem. The Christian 


bishop was to lake care that the judge did his 
duty. Cod. Thcodos. ix. 3-7- 

As early as the reign of Valentinian and Va- 
lens, prisoners were released at Easter (oh diem 
paschje, quern intnno corde celchramus), except¬ 
ing those committed foi the crimes of treason, 
poisoning, inngic, adultery, rape, or homicide, 
ix. 36- 3, 4- These statutes were constantly 
renewed, with the addition of some more ex¬ 
cepted crimes—sacrilege, robbery of tombs, and 
Coining. 

|| There is a very singular law of Arcadius pro¬ 
hibiting the clergy and the monks from interfer¬ 
ing with the execution of the laws, and forcibly 
tak«jg away condemned criminals from the 
hands of justice. They were allowed, at the 
same time, the amplest privilege of merciful 
intercession. This was connected with the pri¬ 
vilege of asylum. Codex Theodos i* 40.16. 

There is another singular law by which cor¬ 
poral punishments were not to lie admiuis'ered 
in Lent, except against the Isannan robbers, 
who were to be dealt with without delay, it. 
35- 5, 6, 1 
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legitimate means to seek wisdom, virtue, and salvation; the belter 
part of mankind withdrawing, in holy prudence and wise timidity, 
from the corruption of a foul and cruel age, and devoting itself to 
its own self-advancement, to the highest spiritual perfection; and the 
general pious assertion of the universal and unlimited providence 
and supremacy of God. None but the hopeful achieve great re¬ 
volutions; and what hopes could equal those which the loftier 
Christian minds might justly entertain of the beneficent influences 
of Christianity? 

We cannot r wonder at the growth of the ecclesiastical power, if 
the Church were merely considered as.a new sphere in which hu¬ 
man genius, virtue, and benevolence, might develope their unim¬ 
peded energies, and rise above the general debasement. This was 
almost the only way in which any man could devote great abilities 
or generous activity to a useful purpose with reasonable hopes or 
success. The civil offices were occupied by favour and intrigue, 
often acquired most easily and held most permanently by the worst 
men for the worst purposes ;-lhe utter extinction of freedom had left 
no course of honourable distinction, as an honest advocate or an 
independent jurist; literature was worn out; rhetoric had degene¬ 
rated into technical subtlety; philosophy had lost its hold upon the 
mind; even the great military commands were filled by fierce and 
active barbarians, on whose energy Rome relied for the protection 
of her frontiers. In the Church alone was security, influence, in¬ 
dependence, fame, even wealth, and the opportunity of serving 
mankind. The pulpit was the only rostrum from which the orator 
would be heard; feeble as was the voice of Christian poetry, it 
found an echo in the human heart: the episcopate was the only 
office of dignity which could be obtained without meanness, or 
exercised without fear. Whether he sought the peace of a contem¬ 
plative, or the usefulness of an active life, this was the only sphere 
for the man of conscious mental strength; and if he felt the inward 
satisfaction that he was either securing his own, or advancing the 
salvation of others, the lofty mind would not hesitate what path to 
choose through the darkening and degraded world. 

The just way to consider the influence of the Christian hierarchy 
(without which, in its complete and vigorous organisation it is clear 
that the religion could not have subsisted throughout these ages of 
disaster and confusion) is to imagine, if possible, the stale of things 
without that influence. A tyranny the most oppressive and debasing, 
without any principles of free or hopeful resistance, or resistance 
only attainable by the complete dismembermenl of $he Roman em¬ 
pire, and its severance into a number of hostile slates; the general 
morals at the lowest state of depravation, with nothing but a religion 
totally without influence, and a philosophy without authority, to 
correct its growing cruelly and licentiousness; a very large portion 
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of mankind in hopeless slavery, with nothing to mitigate it but the 
insufficient control of fear in the master, or occasional gleams of hu- 
‘ inanity or political foresight in the government, with no inward 
consolation or feeling of independence whatever. In the midst of 
this, the invasion of hostile barbarians in ever]* quarter, and the 
complete wreck of civilisation; with no commanding influence to 
assimilate the adverse races, without the prolegtion or conservative 
tendency of any religious feeling to soften: at length to reorganise 
and re-create, literature, the arts of building, painting, sypd music*, 
the Latin language itself breaking up into as many*count!ess dia¬ 
lects as there were settlements of barbarous tribes, without a guar¬ 
dian or sacred depositary ; it is difficult adequately to darken the 
picture of ignorance, violence, confusion, and wretchedness; but 
without this adequate conception of the probable stale of the world 
without it, it is impossible to judge with fairness or candour the 
obligations of Europe and of civilisation to the Christian hier¬ 
archy. 


CHAPTER II. 

PUBLIC SPECTACLES. 

The Greek and Roman inhabitants of the empire were attached ,. ubllc 
with equal intensity to their favourite spectacles, whether of more 
solemn religious origin, or of lighter and more festive kind. These 
amusements are perhaps more congenial to the southern character, 
from the greater excitability of temperament, the less variable cli¬ 
mate, which rarely interferes with enjoyment in the open air, and 
throughout the Roman world, had long been fostered by those re¬ 
publican institutions which gave to every citizen a place and an in¬ 
terest in all public ceremonials, and which, in this respect, still sur¬ 
vived the institutions themselves. The population of the great 
capitals had preserved only the dangerous and pernicious part of 
freedom, the power of subsisting either without regular industry or 
with but moderate exertion. The perpetual distribution of corn, 
and the various largesses at other limes, emancipated them in a 
great degree from the wholesome tonlrol of their own necessities; 
and a vast and uneducated multitude was maintained in idle and dis¬ 
solute inactivity. It w f as absolutely necessary to occupy much of (his 
vacant time with public diversions; and the invention, the wealth, 
and the personal exertions of the higher orders, were taxed to gra¬ 
tify this insatiable appetite. Policy demanded that which ambition 
and the love of popularity had freely supplied in the days of the re¬ 
public, and which personal vanity continued to offer, though with 
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less prodigal and willing munificence. The more retired and do¬ 
mestic habits of Christianity might in some degree seclude a sect 
from the public diversions, but it could not change the nature or 
the inveterate habits of a people : it was either swept along by, or 
contented itself with giving a new direction to, the impetuous and 
irresistible current} it was obliged to substitute some new excite¬ 
ment for that whichjlt peremptorily prohibited, and reluctantly to 
acquiesce in that which it was unable to suppress. 

Christianity had cut off that part of the public spectacles which 
belonged exclusively to Paganism. Even if all the temples at Rome 
were not, as Jerome asserts, covered with dust and cobwebs (1), 
yet, notwithstanding the desperate efforts of the old aristocracy, the 
tide of popular interest, no doubt, set away from the deserted and 
mouldering fanes of the Heathen deities, and towards the churches 
of the Christians. And if this was the case in Rome, at Constanti¬ 
nople and throughout the empire, the Pagan ceremonial was either 
extinct, or gradually expiring, or lingering on in unimpressive re¬ 
gularity. On the other hgnd, the modest and unimposing ritual of 
Christianity naturally, and almost necessarily, expanded into pomp 
and dignity. To the deep devotion of the early Christians the place 
and circumstances of worship were indifferent : piety finds every 
where its own temple. In the low and unfurnished chamber, in the 
forest, in the desert, in the catacomb, the Christian adored his Re¬ 
deemer, prayed, chanted his hymn, and partook of the sacred ele¬ 
ments. Devotion wanted no accessaries; faith needed no subsidiary 
excitement} or if it did, it found them in the peril, the novelty, the 
adventurous and stirring character of the scene, or in the very 
meanness and poverty, contrasted with the gorgeous worship which 
it had abandoned }* in the mutual attachment, and in the fervent 
emulation, which spreads throughout^ small community. 

But among the more numerous and hereditary Christians of this 
period, the temple and the solemn service were indispensable to en¬ 
force and maintain the devotion. Religion was not strong enough 
to disdain, and far too earnest to decline, any legitimate means of 
Religion* advancing her cause. The whole ceremonial was framed with the 
art which arises out of the intuitive perception of that which is effec¬ 
tive towards its end} that which yas felt to be awful was adopted to 
enforce awe} that which drew the people to the church, and affected 
their minds when there, becamfe sanctified to the use of the church. 
The edifice itself arose more lofty with the triumph of the faith, and 
enlarged itself to receive the multiplying votaries. Christianity dis¬ 
dained that its God and its Redeemer should be loss magnificently 
honoured than the daemons of Paganism. In the service it de¬ 
lighted to transfer and to breathe, as it were, a sublimer sense into 


(l) Full gme et arnnearuin tehs omnia Romrr delubra seimruta, currit ad marly rum trnmilo*., 
tempi* coopcrta sunt : inundnu* popiilits ante TCpist, Ivii. p 590- 
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the common appellations of the Pagan worship, whether from the 
ordinary ceremonial, or the more secret mysteries. The church be¬ 
came a temple(1); the table of the communion an altar; the cele- 
bralitn of the Eucharist the appalling or the unbloody sacrifice (2). 

The ministering functionaries multiplied with llje variety of the 
ceremonial; each was consecrated to his office by a lower kind of 
ordination; but a host of subordinate attendants by degrees swelled 
the officiating train. The incense, the garlands* the lamps, all were 
gradually adopted by zealous rivalry, or seized as the lawful spoils 
of vanquished Paganism, and consecrated to the service df Christ. 

The Church rivalled the old Heathen mysteries in expanding by 
slow degrees its higher privileges. Christianity was itself the great 
Mystery, unfolded gradually and in general after a long and search¬ 
ing probation. It still reserved the power of opening at once its 
gates to the more distinguished proselytes, and of jealously and 
tardily unclosing them to more doubtful neophytes. It permitted 
its sanctuary, as it were, to be stormed at once by eminent virtue 
and unquestioned zeal; but‘the common mass of mankind were 
never allowed to consider it less lhanPa Tiard-own privilege to be 
received into the Church; and this boon was not to be dispensed 
with lavish or careless hands (3). Its preparatory ceremonial of ab¬ 
stinence, personal purity, ablution, secrecy, closely resembled that 
of the Pagan mysteries (perhaps each may have contributed to the 
other); so the ihcologic dialect of Christianity spoke the same lan¬ 
guage. Yet Christianity substituted for the feverish enthusiasm of 
some of these rites, and the phantasmagoric terrors of others, with 
their vague admonitions to purity, a searching but gently adminis¬ 
tered moral discipline, and more sober religious excitement. It re¬ 
tained, indeed, much of the dramatic power, though under another 
form. 

The divisions between life different orders of worshippers en- Dlvigimi5 
forced by the sacerdotal authority, and observed with humble sub- 
mission by the people, could not but impress the mind with asto¬ 
nishment and awe. The stranger, on entering the spacious open 
court, which was laid out before the more splendid churches, with 
porticos or cloisters on each side, beheld "first the fountain or lank, 
where the worshippers were expected to wash their hands, and 
purify themselves, as it were, ior the divine presence. Lingering 
in these porticos, or approaching timidly the threshold which they 
dared not pass, or, at the farthest, entering only into the first porch, T i iepor£ h. 
or vestibule (4), and pressing around the disciples to solicit their 

(1) Ambiose and Aaclanlius, and even Ire- menus, quis fnlelis, inner turn est: pariter adeunt, 

na-us, use this term. See limgbam, b, viii. I. 4 pariter orant.” Bren the Heathen were admitted; 

(2) The nr the ivulfActx. toj Suen'ol. thus >■ pearls were cast before swine.” De Piss 

(3) It is one of tbe bitterest charges of Tor- cr *pt. Hairet. c. 41. 

tultiau against the heretics, that they did not (4) There is much difficulty and confusion 
keep up this distinction between the catechu- respecting these divisions of the church. ’Ihe 
mens and the faithful. “ Imprimis quis catechu- fact probably is. that, according to the period 
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prayers, he would observe men, pale, dejected, clad id sackcloth, 
oppressed with the profound consciousness of their guilt, acquiescing 
in the justice of (he ecclesiastical censure, which altogether excluded 
The them from the Christian community. These were the first class of 
penitents, penitents, men qf notorious guilt, whom only a long period of this 
humiliating probation could admit even within the hearing of the 
sacred service. As he advanced to the gates, he must pass the scru¬ 
tiny of the doorkeepers, who guarded the admission into the 
church, and distributed each class of worshippers into their proper 
place. The stranger, whether Heathen or Jew, might enter into the 
part assigned to the catechumens or novices and the penitents of 
the second order (the hearers), that he might profit by the religious 
Theunr- instruction (1). He found himself in the first division of the main 
tl,ex ‘ body of the church, of which the walls were lined by various mar¬ 
bles, the roof often ceiled with mosaic, and supported by lofty co¬ 
lumns, with gilded capitals; the doors were inlaid with ivory or 
silver; the distant altar glittered with precious stones(2). In the 
midst of the nave stood the pulpit, or reading-desk (the ambo), 
around which were arranged the singers, who chanted to the most 
solemn music, poetry, much of it familiar to the Jew, as belonging 
to his own sacred writings, to the Heathen full of the noblest 
images, expressive of the divine power and goodness; adapting itself 
with the most exquisite versatility to every devout emotion, melting 
into the most pathetic tenderness, or swelling out into the most ap¬ 
palling grandeur. The pulpit was then ascended by one of the in¬ 
ferior order, the reader of certain portions or extracts from the 
sacred volumes, in which God himself spoke to the awe-struck au¬ 
ditory. He was succeeded by an orator of a higher dignity, a pres- 


or the local circumstances, the structure and ihe 
arrangement were more or less complicated. 
Terlulliau says distinctly, “ invi'i inodd limine 
vermn ornni ecclesioc teclo submovemus.” Where 
the churches were of a simpler form, and had no 
roofed narlhcx or vestibule, these penitents 
stood in the open court before the church even 
later, the flcnles and the hiemantes formed a 
particular class. 

A canon of St. Gregory Thaumatu'rgus gives 
the clearest view of these arrangements : H 
ntaa-x.Ka.utrn 'i£u> t»c nuKuc to u iuk- 

. . •• e. • ' ■ 

Tafio u tatty, svoct f<rT®T® tov apap- 
T«V0VT« %pi TW llVlOVTMV U 

mareev unip autoo tu%ta6ar » ax.poal 
a it ivJ'ofli t»c iruKxt ev t® vapSittti, 
ir6a saravai %pi toii npaptxxota, 8®t 
t®v xatHftoup svfflv, xai iyttuGtv ifep- 
%taBaf duo um yap fact tuv ypapuv 
xat tfie S'iS'aax.akluc, ixCaKtaBee, xai 
pi agioua&o) npoatu^ic- i /i unonret- 
an f na tSc nuKuc to u yaou ia- 

taptytt, ptta t£y *etTit^;o(//oiiv®v 

» avataait, lya ouyto-tatai toic 
niateic nai pi t^tp^xtai ptta t®v 


JtaiTii^oo/uivwv tt\tuta7ay n p*t6s|ic 
T®v ayiaapatm. Apud Labbe, Cone. i. 
p. 842 

(1) This part of tlie church was usually called 
the nartliex. But this term, I believe, of the 
sixth century, was not used with great precision, 
or rallier, perhaps, vras applied to different parts 
of the church, according to their greater or less 
complexity of structure. It is sometimes used 
for the porch or veslibule : in ibis sense there 
were several nartheces (St. Sophia had four). 
( Wamachi (vnl. i. p. 216 ) insists that it was 
divided from the nave by a wall. But this ranuot 
mean the nartbex into which the axfoatpyyot 
were admitted, as the object of their admission 
was that they might hear the service. 

Bpistopus nullum prohibeat intrure ecclesiam, 
el nudire verbum l)ei, sive hxrelicum, sive 
Juda-um usque ad missam catecbuuienorum. 
Conril. Carthag. iv. c. 84.^ 

(2) Alii a-dificent ecclcsias, vestiant parietes 
marmoruin crustis, columnarum moles advebant, 
earumquc deaurent capita, preliosum ornatum 
non sentientia, ebore argentoque valvas, et gem- 
mis distinguant altaria. Non reprahendo, non 
abnuo. Hieronym. Ipist. viii. ad Dcinrtriad. 
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by ter or a bishop, who sometimes addressed the people from the 
steps which led up to the chancel, sometimes chose the more con¬ 
venient and elevated position of the ambo (1). He was a man usually Th * 
of thft highest attainments and eloquence, and instead of the frivo- P ” M #r 
lous and subtile questions which the Pagan was accustomed to hear 
in the schools of rhetoric or philosophy, he fearlessly agitated and 
peremptorily decided on such eternally and universally awakening 
topics as the responsibility of man before God, the immortality and 
future destination of the soul; topics of which use could got deaden 
the interest to the believer, but which, to an unaccustomed ear, 
were as startling as important. The mute attention of the whole as¬ 
sembly was broken only by uncontrollable acclamations, which fre¬ 
quently interrupted the more moving preachers. Around the pulpit 
was the last order of penitents, who prostrated themselves in hum¬ 
ble homage during the prayers, and the benediction of the bishop. 

Here the steps of the profane stranger must pause; an insupera¬ 
ble barrier, which he could not pass without violence, secluded the 
initiate from the society of the less perjjpck Yet, till the more secret 
ceremonial began, he might behold, at dim and respectful distance, 
the .striking scene, first of the baptized worshippers in their order, 
the females in general in galleries above (the virgins separate from 
the matrons). Beyond, in still further secluded sanctity, on an 
elevated simicircle, around the bishop, sate the clergy, attended by 
the subdeacons, acolyths, and .those of inferior order. Even the 
gorgeous throne of the Emperor was below this platform. Before 
them was the mystic and awful table, (he altar as it began to be 
called in the fourth ceqtury, over which was sometimes suspended 
a richly-wrought canopy (the ciborium ): it was covered with fine 
linen. In the third century, the simpler vessels of glass or other 
cheap material had given place to silver and gold. In the later 
persecutions, the cruelty of the Heathen was stimulated by their 
avarice; and some of the sufferers, while they bore their own 
agonies with patience, were grieved to the heart to see the sacred 
vessels pillaged, and turned to profane or indecent uses. In the 
Eastern churches, richly embroidered curtains overshadowed the 
approach to the altar, or light doors secluded altogether the Holy 
of Holies from the profane gaze of the multitude. 

Such was the ordinary Christian ceremonial, as it addressed the 
mass of mankind. But at a certain flme, the uninitiale were dismis¬ 
sed, the veil wasdropped which shrouded the hidden riles, the doors 
were closed, profane steps might not cross the threshold of the 
baptistery, or linger in the church, when the Liturgy of the failh- 


(i) Chrysostom generally preached from the 
ambo. Socr, vi. 5. hozomen, vui. S. Both usages 
prevailed m the West. 

Sen tr ronspicuia gradibus vciierobihs nrir 


Conclonaturum plfbs scdulfl cirrumsistat 

Sid Apollon can. tvi 

Fronte sub adverse gradibus sublime tribunal 
Tollitur, inflates priedicat unde Deum. 

Prudent. Hymn ad Hippoln 
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ful, the office of the eucharist, began. The veil of concealment was 
first spread over the peculiar riles of Christianily from caution. The 
thTTrif re H&* ous assemblies were, strictly speaking, unlawful, and they 
ments. were shrouded in secrecy lest they should be disturbed by the intru¬ 
sion of their watchful enemies (1); and it was this unavoidable se¬ 
crecy which gave rise to the frightful fables of the Heathen con¬ 
cerning (he nature of these murderous or incestuous banquets. As 
they could not be public, of necessity they look the form of myste¬ 
ries, and as mysteries became objects of jealousy and of awe. As the 
assemblies beuame more public, that seclusion of the more solemn 
rites was retained from dread and reverence, which was commen¬ 
ced from fear. Though profane curiosity no longer dared to take a 
hostile character, it was repelled from the sacred ceremony. Of the 
mingled multitude, Jews and Heathens, the incipient believers, the 
hesitating converts, who must be permitted to hear the Gospel or 
Christ, or the address of the preacher, none could be admitted to 
the sacraments. It was natural to exclude them, not merely by re¬ 
gulation, and the artificial division of the church into separate parts, 
but by the majesty which invested the last solemn rites. That which 
had concealed itself from fear; became itself fearful: it was no lon¬ 
ger a timid mystery which tied the light, but an unapproachable 
communion with the Deity, which would not brook profane intru¬ 
sion. It is an extraordinary indication of the power of Christianity, 
that riles in themselves so simple, and of which the nature, after all 
the concealment, could not but be known, should assume such un¬ 
questioned majesty •, that, however significant, the simple lustration 
by water, and the partaking of bread and wine, should so affect the 
awe-struck imagination, as to make men suppose themselves igno¬ 
rant of what these sacraments really were, and even when the high- 
wrought expectations were at Icng% gratified, to experience no 
dissatisfaction at their plain, and in themselves, unappalling cere¬ 
monies. The mysleriousness was no doubt fed and heightened by 
the regulations of the clergy, and by the impressiveness of the ser¬ 
vice (2), but it grew of itself out of the profound and general reli¬ 
gious sentiment. The baptistery and the altar were closed against 
the uniniliale, but if they had been open, men would scarcely have 
ventured to approach them. Thor-knowledge of the nature of the 
sacraments was reserved for the baptized ■, but it was because the 
minds of the unbaptized were Sealed by trembling reverence, and 
shuddered to anticipate the forbidden knowledge. The hearers had 


(1) Tot lioeles (-jus, quol exlranci * ’ quotidio 
prodimur, in ipsis plumm'iiii roetibus el congre- 
galinnilnis opprimimur. Terlull. hpologet. 7. 

(2) This was the avowed object of the clergy. 
Catechumen is sacrament,! fldelium non prndun- 
tnr, lion ideo fit, quod ea ferre non possunt, sed 
nl ab eis tanto ardentiiis coueupiscantur, quanto 
hnnnralnlim necultaiitiir. 4ii«aitl. in Johan 


96. Mortaliuin generi datura datum rsl, tit 
ahstrusa forliiis quarat, ntnegata inagis ambiat, 
ut turdiiis ndepta plus ililigat, et eo flagrantius 
ainetur veritas, quo vel uiutiiis desideratur, vet 
laboriosiiis quseritur, vel tardius invenitur. 
Claudius Mainert ; quoted bvCasaubnn in Baron, 
p- 497. 
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a vague knowledge of these mysteries floating around them, the 
initiate heard it within (1). To add to the impressiveness, night was 
sometimes spread over (he Christian as over the Pagan mysteries (2). 

At taster, and at Pentecost (3), and in some places at the Epi- Baptism 
phany, the rile of Baptism was administered publicly (that is, in 
the presence of the Faithful) to all the converts of the year, except¬ 
ing those few instances in which it had been expedient to perform 
the ceremony without delay, or where the timid Christian pul it off 
till the close of life (4); a practice for a long time condemned in Yain 
by the clergy. But the fact of the delay shows how deeply the im¬ 
portance and efficacy of the rite were rooted in the Christian mind. 

It was a complete lustration of the soul. The Neophyte emerged 
from the waters of Baptism in a state of perfect innocence. The Dove 
(the Holy Spirit) was constantly hovering over the font, and sane 
tifying the waters to the mysterious ablution of all the sins of the 
passed life. If the soul suffered no subsequent taint, it passed at once 
to the realms of purity and bliss ; the heart was purified ; the un¬ 
derstanding illuminated; the spirit wasgloihed with immortality (5). 

Robed in while, emblematic of spotless purity (6), the candidate 
approached the baptistery, in the larger churches a separate build¬ 
ing. There he uttered the solemn vows which pledged him to his 
religion (7). The symbolising genius of the East added some signi¬ 
ficant ceremonies. The Catechumen turned to the West, the realm 
of Satan, and thrice renounced his power; he turned to the East to 
adore the Sun of Righteousness (8), and to proclaim his compact 
with the Lord ol'Life. The mystic trinal number prevailed through¬ 
out; the vow was threefold, and thrice pronounced. The baptism 
was usually by immersion; the stripping off the clothes was emble¬ 
matic of “ putting off the old man ; ” but baplisfti by sprinkling was 
allowed, according to the cogency of the case. The water itself be¬ 
came, in the vivid language of the Church, the blood of Christ : 
it was compared, by a fanciful analogy, to the Red Sea: the daring 


(1) The inimitable pregnancy of the Greek 

language expresses this by two verbs differently 
compounded. Cyril of Jerusalem, in his Procal- 
echesi 6 , slates the Catechumens 7Tt rSeti, 

the Faithful evs^iio-fiai, by the men lung of 
the mysteries. # 

( 2 ) Nortu rilus multi in mysleriis pergeban- 
lur ; noctu chain initiate Chnslianoruin mchoa- 
bnlur. Casaubon, p. 490 , with the quotations 
subjoined. 

(3) At Constantinople, it njipears from 
Chrysostom, baptism did not take plate at Pen¬ 
tecost. Montfaucon, Diatribe, p. 179 . 

(4) The memorabto example of Constantine 
may for a time noronly have illustrated but 
likewise confirmed tbe practice. See Gibbon’s 
note (vol. iii. p. 26G.) and the author’s observa¬ 
tions. 

(5) Gregory of Nazianzcn almost exhausts the 
copiousness of the Greek language in speaking 
of Baptism,— «Twfov xaXawpztv, ^*fijy/<*, 


ta.Tr'ntrfjia., X'firf/.cL, pmTtff/t*, dfQetp- 
g-txc svcTujaflt. xotTrpov 7ra.*i'yyivt0'tuc, 
trQp&’yiJ'cl, •JTA'l oti Tqutov. Oral. xl. dc 
Baptism. 

Almost all the Fathers of this age, Basil, the 
two Gregorios, Ambrose (de Sacram) Augustine, 
have tic.iliscs on baptism, and vie, as it were, 
with each other, in their praises of its impor¬ 
tance and efficacy. 

(0; Guile parens sacro illicit de fontc sarerdos 
Infantes mveos roipore, cordc, liabitu. 

Baulin ad Sevei. 

( 7 ) Chrysostom in two place's gives the Eastern 
profession of faith, which was extremely simple, 
“ I renounce Satan, liis pomp and worship, and 
am united to Christ. 1 believe 111 the resurrection 
of the dead." See references in Montfaucon, ubi 
wpra. 

( 8 ) Cyril. Catech. Mystag. Ilieronym. iu 
Amos, vi, 14, 
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Eucharist. 


metaphors of some of the Fathers might seem to assert a transmu¬ 
tation of its colour (1). 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper imperceptibly acquired the 
solemnity, the appellation, of a sacrifice. The poetry of devotional 
language kindled into the most vivid and realising expressions of 
awe and adoration. No imagery could be loo bold, no words loo 
glowing, to impress the soul more profoundly with the sufferings, 
the divinity, the intimate union of the Redeemer with his disciples. 
The invisible presence of the Lord, which the devout felt within the 
whole church, but more particularly in its more holy and secluded 
part, was gradually concentrated as it were upon the altar. The 
mysterious identification of the Redeemer with the consecrated ele¬ 
ments was first felt by the mind, till, at a later period, a material 
and corporeal transmutation began to be asserted ; that which the 
earlier Fathers, in their boldest figure, called a bloodless sacrifice, 
became an actual oblation of the body and blood of Christ. But all 
these fine and subtile distinctions belong to a later theology. In the 
dim vagueness, in the ineffable and inexplicable mystery, con¬ 
sisted much ofits impressiveness on the believer, the awe and dread 
of the uninitiate. 

These Sacraments were the sole real Mysteries; their nature and 
effects were the hidden knowledge which was revealed to the per¬ 
fect alone (2). In Alexandria, where the imitation or rivalry of the 
ancient mysteries, in that seat of the Platonic learning, was most 
likely to prevail, the catechetical school of Origen attempted to form 
the simpler truths of the Gospel into a regular and progressive 
system of development (3). The works of. Clement of Alexandria 
were progressive, addressed to the Heathen, the Catechumen, the 
perfect Christian. But the doctrine which was there reserved for 
the initiate had a strange tinge of Platonic mysticism. In thechurch 
in general the only esoteric doctrine, as we have said, related to the 
sacraments. After the agitation of the Trinitarian question, there 
seems to have been some desire to withdraw that holy mystery 
likewise from the gaze of the profane, which the popular tumults, 
the conflicts between the Arians and Athanasians of the lowest 
orders, in the streets of Constantinople and Alexandria, show to 
have been by no means successful. The apocalyptic hymn, the 

(t) Unde rubet Baptismus Christ!, nis whicli lurked every thing whicli later ages thought 
Chnsli sanguine couseeratur August. Tract, in proper to dignify by the name of the traditions 
Johan. Compere Bingham, xi. 10. 4. of the church. This theory was first fully deve- 

(2) Quid esl quod occultum est et lion publi- loped by Schelslrate, *■ De Disciplina Arcani," 

cum in Kcclesia, Sacrainentum Baptismi, Sacra- and is very clearly staled in Vagi, sub. Ann. 
mentum Eucharistic. Opera nostra bona vident 118. It rests chiefly on a passage of Origeu 
et Vagani, Sacramenta vero occultantur illis. (contra Cels. i. 7.) who, alt,"r asserting the publi- 
Augustine, in Psalm 103. Ordination appears to city of the main doctrines of Christianity, the 
have been a secret rite. Casuubon, p. 495 incarnation, passion, and resurrection of Christ, 
Compare this treatise of Casaubon, the xivth of and the general resurrection to judgment, admits 
his Exenitationes Anli-Barunianx, which in that Christianity, like Philosophy, had some 
general is profound and judicious. secret and esoteric doctrines. Pagi argues that, 

(3) Upon this ground rests the famous Disci- ns the Trinity was not among the public, it must 
plinu Arcani, (hat esoteric doctrine, wilhin have been among the esoteric tenets. 
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Trisagion, makes a part indeed of all the older liturgies, which 
belong to (he end of the third or beginning of the fourth century. 

Even the simple prayer of our Lord, which might seem appropriate 
to universal man, and so intended by the Saviour himself, was 
considered too holy to be uttered by unbaptised Hps. It was said 
that none but the baptised could properly address the Almighty as 
his Father (1). , 

That care which Christianity had assumed over the whole life of ciri-ti.,., 
man, it did not abandon after death. In that solemn season it look fu " oral ‘- 
in charge the body, which, though mouldering into*dust, was to 
be revived for the resurrection. The respect and honour which hu¬ 
man nature pays to the remains of the dead, and which, among the 
Greeks especially, had a strong religious hold upon the feelings, 
was still more profoundly sanctified by the doctrines and usages of 
Christianity. The practice of inhumation which prevailed in Egypt 
and Syria, and in other parts of the East, was gradually extended 
over the whole western world by Christianity (2). The funeral pyre 
went out of use, and the cemeteries, yhieh from the earliest pe¬ 
riod belonged to the Christians, were gradually enlarged for the 
general reception, not of the ashes only in their urns, but for the 
entire remains of the dead. The Eastern practice of embalming 
was so general (3), that Terlullian boasts that the Christians con¬ 
sumed more of the merchandise of Sabaea in their interments than 
the Heathens in the fumigations-before the altars of their Gods (4). 

The general tone of the simple inscriptions spoke of death but as 
a sleep-, “he sleeps in peace” was the common epitaph : the very 
name of the inclosure, Ifye cemetery, implied the same trust in its 
temporary occupancy, those who were committed to the earth only 
awaited the summons to a new life (5). Gradually the cemetery 
was, in some places, closely connected with the church. Where the 
rigid interdict against burying within the walls of cities was either 
inapplicable or not enforced, the open court before the Church 
became the place of burial (G). 


(1) Bingham, i. 4 7. ami x. 5. 9 

(2) Ncc, ul creditis, ullura damnum sepuUurac 
timrinus, sed veterem ct indiciumcousucludiuein 
humaudi frequentamus. The speaker goes on, in 
very elegant language, lo adduce the analogy of 
the death and revival of nature.—Cxpeetanduin 
etiain nobis eorpons ver esl. Miuur, Fel. edit. 
Ouzel, p 327. 

Dur.ng the lime of (he plague in Alexandria 
and Carthage, the Christians not only liurird 
their own dead, but likewise those of thePaguns. 
Dion. Alex, apud Fuseli. Hist, vii. 22. Pontius, 
in Vita Cypriam. Compare a curious Essay in 
the Vermisihle Schrilijfi of Uotliger, in. 14. 
Vcrlirennen oder Becrdigcn. 

(.1) Titulutnquc ct fngida saxa 
Liquate spargemus odore. 

Prudent. Hymn de Exeq 

Martyris hi tumulum studeanl pcrfundcre mardo 
ill medirata pto referant unguenta sepulcro 

Paul Nol. in Nat. C. Fel. 


(4) Apologrt. c. 42. Boldctli affirms that these 
odours weie plainly perceptible on opening 
some of the Christian cemeterie. at llome. Sec 
Maniachi, Costumi dei Chnsliani. in. p. 83. The 
■Judge in the arts of Tararhus (Ituin.irt, p, 385.) 
says. “ you expect that your women will bury 
yo^r body with ointments and spices." 

( r >) lime maxima cma srpuldiris 
Inipenilitui, hinc resolutoa 
Honor ulntiius .irupit artus 
Ft funei is ambitus ornat. 

* * * * * 

Quid nam tibi saxa cavnta, 

Quid pulihra volant monuments ' 
lies quod nisi creditur tills 
Non inorlua, sed data somno. 

Prudent, m Exeq. Defunct. 

(6) There is a law of Gratian, Valenlinian and 
Theodosius, forbidding burial, or the deposition 
of urns (which allows that cremation was still 
common), within the walls of Constantinople, 
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Christian funerals began early in (heir period of security and 
opulence to be celebrated with great magnificence. Jerome com¬ 
pares the funeral procession of Fabiola to the triumphs of Camillus, 
Scipio, or Pompey, The character of this female, who founded 
the first hospital in Rome, and lavished a splendid fortune in alms¬ 
giving, may have mainly contributed to the strong interest excited 
by her interment. f All Rome was poured forth. The streets, the 
windows, the tops of houses, were crowded with spectators. Pro¬ 
cessions^! youths and of old men preceded the bier, chaunling the 
praises of the deceased. As it passed, the churches were crowded, 
and psalms were sung, and their golden roofs rang with the sublime 
Alleluia. 

worship The doctrine of the Resurrection of the body deepened the com- 

Martyrl. mon and natural feeling of respect for the remains of the dead (1): 
the worship of the relics of saints and martyrs still farther contri¬ 
buted to the same effect. If the splendid but occasional ceremony 
of the apotheosis of the deceased emperor was exploded, a cere¬ 
mony which, lavished $s it frequently had been on the worst and 
basest of mankind, however it might amuse and excite the populace, 
could not but provoke the contempt of the virtuous; in the Chris¬ 
tian world a continual, and in some respects more rational, cer¬ 
tainly more modest, apotheosis was constantly celebrated. The 
more distinguished Christians were dismissed, if not to absolute 
deification, to immortality, to a state, in which they retained pro¬ 
found interest in, and some influence over, the condition of men. 
During the perilous and gloomy days of persecution, the reverence 
for those who endured martyrdom for the religion of Christ had 


even within the cemeteries of the apostles rtr 
martyrs. Cod. Theod. ix. 17. 6. 

(l) In one of the very curious essays of M. 
Raoul noehette, Memoircs de l'Academie, he has 
illustrated the extraordinary care with which 
the heathen buried along with the remains of 
the dead, every Lind of utPnsil, implement of 
trade, down to the dolls of children ; even food 
and knives and forks. This appears from all the 
tombs which are opened, from the most ancient 
Etruscan to the moat modern heathen sepulchres. 
“ 11 y avail lit une notion confuse et grnssiero 
sans donte dc l’immortalitc do I'nme, mais il s’y 
trouvail anssi la preuve sensible ct palpable dc 
cet instinct dc I’hmnme, qui rrpugne k l’idee dd» 
la destruction de son etre, et qui y risiste de 
toutes les forces de son intelligence ft de tou'es 
les erreurs memos de la raison.” p. 689. But ft is 
a more remarkable fact that the Christians long 
adhered to the same usages, notwithstanding the 
purer and loftier notions of another life bestow¬ 
ed by lluur religion “ La premiere observation 
qui s’offre a Boldetti lui-ineme et qui devra 
frapper tous les esprits, e’est qu’en decorant 
les tombeaux de leurs freres dc taut d'objets de 
pur nrnement, ou d'usage reel, les Chretiens 
n’avaient pu etre dirigrs que par ce motif d’es- 
p(trance qui leur faisait considerer le tombeau 
comine un lieu de passage, d'ou ils devaient sor¬ 
ter avee toutes les conditions de Vimmortalitc, et 


la mort, commr un wmmeil patnhh, au seindu- 
quel il m: pnuvail leur etre indifferent dc sc 
troij'cr enviroiii.es des objets qui leur avaient 
ete rliors dnr.int la vie, ou de I'linagc de ces ob- 
jrts," tom. xin p. 692. 

The heathen practice of burying money, some¬ 
times large sums, with the dead, was the cause 
of the very severe laws against the violations of 
the tombs. In fact, these treasures were so great, 
as to be a source of revenue, wtinh thp govern¬ 
ment was unwilling to share with unlicensed 
plunderers. Et si aurum, ut dicitur, vel argen¬ 
tum fuerit tua ind.rgatioue detectuin, compeiidio 
publico fideliter vindic.ibis, ita tamen ut nbsti- 
nentis a ciuerihus mortuorum. Asdificia tegant 
ciiipres, colummc vel marmora ornent seputcra : 
talenta non tcncant, qui rominercia virorum reli- 
qnerunl. Aurum cnim juste sepuicro detrahitur, 
uhi dnuiiuus non habetur; itnb culpic genus est 
iriulililer nbdita rrlinqucre mortuorum, unde so 
vita potest sustentarc viventium Sue hare the 
instrurliosis of the minister of Theodoric. Cas- 
siod. Var. iv. 34. . 

But it is still more strange that the Christians 
continued this practice, particularly of the piece 
of money in the mouth, which the Heathen in¬ 
tended for the payment of Charon. It continued 
to the time of Thomas Aquinas, who, according 
to M. H. Ruchettc, wrote against it. 
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grown up out of the best feelings of man’s improved nature. Reve¬ 
rence gradually grew into veneration, worship, adoralion. Al¬ 
though the more rigid theology maintained a marked distinction 
between the honours shown to the martyrs and that addressed to 
the Redeemer and the Supreme Being, the line#was too fine and 
invisible not to be transgressed by excited popular feeling. The 
Heathen writers constantly taunt the Christian^ with the substitu¬ 
tion of the new idolatry for the old. The charge of worshipping 
dead men’s bones and the remains of malefactors, constantly re¬ 
curs. A Pagan philosopher, as late as the fourth century, contemp¬ 
tuously selects some barbarous names of African martyrs, and 
inquires whether they are more worthy objects of worship than 
Minerva or Jove (1). 

The festivals in honour of the martyrs were avowedly instituted, F«ttai*. 
or at least conducted on a sumptuous scale, in rivalry of the ban¬ 
quets which formed so important and attractive a part of the Pagan 
ceremonial (2) Besides the earliest Agapae, which gave place to the 
more solemn Eucharist, there were ytt^r kinds of banquets, at 
marriages and funerals, called likewise Agapae (3); but those of the 
martyrs were the most costly and magnificent. The former were of 
a more private nature; the poor were entertained at the cost of the 
married couple or the relatives of the deceased. The relationship 
of the martyrs extended to the whole Christian community, and 
united all in one bond of piety. They belonged, by a new lie of 
spiritual kindred, to the whole Church. 

By a noble metaphor, the day of the martyrs’ death was consi¬ 
dered that of their birljj to immortality; arid (heir birthdays became 
Ihe most sacred and popular festivals of the Church (4). At (heir 
sepulchres (5), or more frequently, as the public worship became 
more costly, in stalely churches erected either over their sepulchres, 
or in some more convenient situation, but dedicated to their ho¬ 
nour, these holy days commenced with the most impressive reli- 


(1) Quis eniin fcr.it Jovi fulmma vibranti 
prafcrri Mygdonem, Junoi Minerva.-. Voneri, 
Vesl.rque Sunacin, et cum is (pro ncTas) Dus 
immortalibus archnnartyreiti JNymphaiiioneui, 
inter quos Lncitas Unix! i ore cultu susctpllur 
atque alii interimnato minirro; Dnsquc hoiniiii- 
busque odinsa minima. Sec Augustin. Epist.xvi# 
p. 20 . 

(2) Cum fur til pace, lurba: Gentilium in Chris- 
tiammi nomrn venire cupientes, hoc impediren- 
tur, quod dies fcslos min idol is suis solerent in 
abundaiilia epul.uuin et ebrietatc consuinerc, 
nec facile all liis pcrnicinsissimis et tam vetus- 
tissnnis voluptatibus sc possent abstinere, visum 
fuissc inajnrious nmtns, ut huic infirmitatis 
parti interim parciffelur, diesque frstus, post 
eos. quos rehuqnebaiit, ulios in honorein sanc¬ 
torum irartyrum vel noil simiii sacriiegio, quaiii- 
vis simiii luxu celebrareulur. Augustin. Epist. 
xxix. p. 52 . 

(3) Gregory Nazianzcn mentions the three 
hinds. 


Oo<T’ lepuv nr't S'a.'na. }fve8xtov, it 

■3-atVOVTOf, 

H -rivet viz^ipidiav c i)v ir\fovfrm &tvv. 

Carm. x. 

(4) revfflAist. natalitia. This custom wasnsear' 
ly as the time of Polytarp.Tlic day of his martyr¬ 
dom was cclebratrd by the Cliureli of Antioch, 
^.useb. lib.iv 15 . Compare Smcer, in voce yt- 

VsSAiov. Tertullian instances the nfferiii"s for 
the dead, and the nnnuul celebration of the birth- 
duys of ihe martyrs, as of Apostolic tradition Gb- 
lationcs pro defamtis, in natalibus aiinmi diefa- 
ciinus l)e Coron. Mil. c. 2.Compare fixhortot. ad 
(.ast. c. li. In the treatise de Monogauiia, he 
considers it among the snu-cd duties of a faith¬ 
ful widow, offert annuis diebus dormitionis 

ejus. 

(5) At Antioch, the remains of St. Juvcntinus 
and St. Maximiuus were placed in a sumptuous 
tomb, and honoured with an annual festival, 
Thcodoret, E H, iii. 15 . 
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gious service. Hymns were sung in their praise (much of the early 
Christian poetry was composed for these occasions) ; the history of 
their lives and martyrdoms was read (1) (the legends which grew 
up into so fertile a subject for Christian mythic fable); panegyrical 
orations were delevered by the best preachers (2). The day closed 
with an open banquet, in which all the worshippers were invited 
to partake. The wealthy Heathens had been accustomed to propi¬ 
tiate the manes of theif departed friends by these costly festivals; 
the banquet was almost an integral part of the Heathen religious 
ceremony. The custom passed into the Church; and with the Pa¬ 
gan feeling, the festival assumed a Pagan character of gaiety and 
joyous excitement, and even of luxury (3). In some places, the 
confluence of worshippers was so great that, as in the earlier and 
indeed the more modern religions of Asia, the neighbourhood of 
the more celebrated churches of the martyrs became marts for com¬ 
merce, and fairs were established on those holidays (4). 

As (he evening drew in, the solemn and religious thoughts gave 
way to other emotions; the wine flowed freely, and the healths of 
the martyrs were pledged, not unfrequenlly, to complete inebriety. 
All the luxuries of the Roman banquet were imperceptibly intro¬ 
duced. Dances were admitted, pantomimic spectacles were exhi¬ 
bited (5), the festivals were prolonged till late in the evening, or to 
midnight, so that other criminal irregularities profaned, if not the 
sacred edifice, its immediate neighbourhood. 

The bishops had for some time sanctioned these pious hilarities 
with their presence; they had freely partaken of the banquets; and 
their attendants were accused of plundering the remains of the feast, 
which ought to have been preserved for the use of the poor (6). 


(1) The author of ihr Arts of Ignatius wrote 
them, in part that the day of his martyrdom 
might be uuly honoured. Act. Martyr. Igu. apud 
Coteleriuin, vol. n. p 161. Compare Acta St, 
Polycurpi. 

(2) There is a law of Theodosius the Great 
against selling theliudies of martjrs. t'.od.Theod. 
ix. 17. 7- 

(3) Cipsius considered these Agnpa- derived 
from til. Siliceimum of the ancients. Ad Tac. 
Ann. vi. 5. Quod ilia pareutalij supers!itinni 
Genlilium essent siiniha. Such is the observation 
of Ambrose apud Augitsliu. Couf, vi.2. Iloldetli, 
n good Homan Catholic and must learned anti¬ 
quarian, observes on tbisand other usages adopt¬ 
ed from Paganism,—Fu. anche senlimeulo de’ 
prrlati di cbiesa di condescendero con cm alIa Pl 
debeloz/.n de’ convertiti dal Genlilesimo, per 
istaccarb piii soavcmuiite dell’ antichi super- 
stiziom, non levando loro affetlo inn bensi con- 
verlendo in huoni i loro diverlimcnti. Osser- 
vazioui. p. 46. Compare Marangom’s work “ dei 
Cose Gentilesehe ’’ 

(4) Already had the Montanist asceticism of 
Tertullian taken alarm at the abuse of the ear¬ 
lier festivnl, which had likewise degenerated 
from its pious use, and with bis accustomed ve¬ 
hemence denounced the abuse of the Agapic 
among the Catholics. Apud tc Agape in ste¬ 
rn) is fervel, Tides in rulinis calet. spes in fer- 


culis jaect. Sed major his est Agape, quin per 
lianc iidolescenles till cuin sornrilius dormiunt, 
nppenifires scilicet gukc, lasctvu alque luxuiid 
cst t)e Jcjun. c. xvii. 

'Ihere are many paintings in the catacombs 
representing Agdp.r. ltaoul Rochelte, Mem. des 
Inserip. p. 141. The author attributes to the 
Agap.e held in the cemeteries, many of the cups, 
glasses, etc found in the catacombs, 

(5) liotliger, in his prolusion on the four ages 
of the drama (Opera Cat, p, 336.), supposed, 
from a passage of St. Augustine, that there 
were scenic representations of lliedeaths cf mar- 
•yrs. Muller justly obsersesthat the passage does 
not bear out this inference; and Augustine 
would scarcely have used such expressions un¬ 
less of dances or mimes of less decent kind. 
Sanctum locum invaseral prstilcnlia et prtulanua 
saltation is ; per lolam iinclem cantabantur nefa- 
rta, et cantaulibus sallabalur. August, in Natal. 
Cyprian, p. 311. 

(6) See the poem of Greg. Naz de Div. Vit. 
Gener. Jerome udmils the g^oss evils which took 
place during these feasts, but ascribes them to 
the irregularities of a youthful people, which 
ought not to raise a prejudice against the reli¬ 
gion, or even against the usage. The bishops 
were sometimes called VSXfoCojioi, feasters on 
the dead. 
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But the scandals which inevitably arose out of these paganised 
solemnities awoke the slumbering vigilance of the more serious 
prelates. The meetings were gradually suppressed : they are de¬ 
nounced, with the strongest condemnation of tbp luxury and li¬ 
cense with which they were celebrated in the church of Antioch, 
by Gregory or Nazianzum (1) and by Chrysostom. They were au¬ 
thoritatively condemned by a canon of the Couflcil of Laodicea (2). 
In the West,' they were generally held in Rome, and in other Ita¬ 
lian cities, to a later period. The authority of Ambfose’had dis¬ 
countenanced, if not entirely abolished, them in his diocese of 
Milan (3). They prevailed to the latest time in the churches of 
Africa, where they were vigorously assailed by the eloquence or 
Augustine. The Bishop of Hippo appeals to the Example of Italy 
and other parts of the West, in which they had never prevailed, 
and in which, wherever they had been known, they had been sup¬ 
pressed by common consent. But Africa did not surrender them 
without a struggle. The Manichean Fauslus, in the ascetic spirit 
of his sect, taunts the orthodox with Iheifid&alrous festivals. “You 
have but substituted your Agape for the sacrifices or the Heathen; 
in the place of their idols you have set up your martyrs, whom 
you worship with the same ceremonies as Jhe Pagans their gods. 
You appease the manes or the dead with wine and with meat-offer¬ 
ings.” The answer of Augustine indignantly repels the charge of 
idolatry, and takes refuge in the subtile distinction iri the nature of 
the worship offered to the martyrs. “The reverence paid to mar¬ 
tyrs is the same with that offered to holy men in this life, only 
offered more freely, becdhsc they have finally triumphed in their 
conflict. We adore God alone, we offer sacrifice /o no martyr, or 
to the soul of any saint, or to any angel. * * Those who intoxi¬ 
cate themselves by the sepulchres of the martyrs are condemned by 
sound doctrine. It is a different thing to approve, and to tolerate 
till wc can amend. The discipline of Christians is one thing, the 
sensuality of those who thus indulge in drunkenness and the infir¬ 
mity of the weak is another (4).” 

So completely, however, had they grown into the habits of the 
Christian community, that in many places they lingered on in ob¬ 
stinate resistance to the eloquence of the great teachers of Chris¬ 
tianity. Even the Councils pronounced with hesitating and tardy 
severity the sentence of condemnation against these inveterate 


(1) Cnrm. ecxviii., ccxix.. and Oratio vi. 
Chrysostom, Horn, in S. M. Julian. 

(2) Cone. Harduin. t. i jp. 746. 

(3) Ambros. dc,Jejun.^xvit. Augustin Con- 
fessiones, vi. 2-; see likewise Augustin. Epist. 
xxit. p. 28. 

(4) Gout. Fuust. lib. xi. c. xxi. One of *lhe 
poems of St. I’aulinus oi Nola describes the ge¬ 
neral concourse to these festivals, and the riots 
which arose out of them. 

II. 


Et nunc ton frequences 
Per totem et vigiles extenilunt gaudia noctem, 

Las tins somnos, tenebres funallbus arcent. 

V'erum utinnm aams agerent live gaudia votis, 
Ncc sua limtnibus misrerrnt gaudia Sanctis. 

* * ignoscrnda taraen puto tail* pare is 
Gaudia qum ducant epulis, quia mentibus erroi 
Inepit riidibns, n«*c teniae conscia rulpae 
Simplicities pietalc cadit, male credula Sanctos 
IVi fusts h.ilante mrro gsmkre srpuichria. 

Carmen ix in St. Felicem Mertyrcm- 

21 
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usages, to which the people adhered with such strong attachment. 
a . ». 397. That of Carthage prohibited the attendance of the clergy, and ex¬ 
horted them to persuade the people, as far as possible, to abstain 
a. d. s33. from these festivals; that of Orleans condemns the singing, dancing, 
or dissolute behaviour, in churches; that of Agde (Sens) condemns 
secular music, the singing of women, and banquets, in that place 
a.o. 578 . of which “it is wrftten that it is a house of prayer; ” finally, that 
of Trulla, held in Constantinople, as late as the beginning of the 
eighth century, prohibits the decking of tables in churches (the 
prohibition indicates the practice) : and at length it provoked a 
formal sentence of excommunication. 

Profane But notwithstanding all its efforts to divert and preoccupy the 
5 i>rctaci«. th eS e waver or at least primarily religious spectacles, the 

passion for theatrical amusements was too strong to be repressed by 
Christianity. It succeeded in some humane improvements, but, in 
some parts, it was obliged to yield to the ungovernable torrent. The 
populace of an empire threatened on all sides by dangerous ene¬ 
mies, oppressed by a refncrseless tyranny, notwithstanding the re¬ 
monstrances of a new and dominant religion, imperiously de¬ 
manded, and recklessly enjoyed, their accustomed diversions (I). 
In some places, that which had been a delight became a madness; 
and it was a Christian city which first displayed sedition and insur¬ 
rection, whose streets ran with blood, from the rivalry of two fac¬ 
tions in the circus. The older World was degenerate even in its 
diversions. It was not the nobler drama of Greece, or even that of 
Rome; neither the stalely tragedy, nor even the fine comedy of 
manners, for which the mass of the people endured the stern re¬ 
monstrances of the Christian orator; but spectacles or far less intel¬ 
lectual pretensions, and far more likely to be injurious to Christian 
morals. These, indeed, were not, af^we shall show hereafter, en¬ 
tirely obsolete, but comparatively rare and unattractive. 

Heathen The Heathen calendar still regulated the amusements of (he 
calendar. pe 0 pi e ( 2 ). Nearly 1©0 days in the year were set apart as festivals; 
the commencement of every month was dedicated to the public 
diversions. Besides these, there were extraordinary days of rejoi¬ 
cing, a victory, the birthday of the reigning Emperor, or the de¬ 
dication of his statue by the prefect or the provincials of any city 


(1) In the fifth century, Treves, four times Feriic a;slivrc (harvest) . . xxx 

desolated by the barbarians, no sooner recovered Feriai autuionaies (vintage) . . xxx 

its freedom, than it petitioned for the games of Kalends.* Jauuarii ... . iii 

the circus, Ubique facies cap to urbis, ubique NataliLia urbis Roms ... i 

terror captivitatis, ubique imago mortis, jacent urbis Constantin. i 

reliquim infelicissinue plebis super tumulos mor- Paschai ..xv 

tuorum suurum, et tu circenses rogas. Compare Dies Solis*, circif-r . . . . xli 

the whole passage, Salvian, deGub. Dei, vi. Nntalitia Imperatcfyun . . , iv 

(2) The ordinary calendar of holidays, on . . 


which the courts of law did not sit, at the close 01 * v 

of the fourth century, are given by Gode- Christmas-day, 'Epiphany, and Pentecost, were 
froy (note on the Cod. Theodos. lib. ii.viii. It.), not as yet general holidays. 

* Tha other Sundays were comprised in the summer, autumnal, and Easter holidays. 
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or district. On the accession of a new Emperor, processions always 
took place, which ended in the exhibition of games ( 1 ). The de¬ 
dication of statues to the Emperors by different cities, great vic¬ 
tories, and other important events, were always celebrated with 
games. The Christians obtained a law from Theodosius, that games 
should be prohibited on the Lord’s day. The African bishops, in 
the fifth Council of Carthage, petitioned that tWs prohibition might 
be extended to all Christian holidays. They urged that many mem¬ 
bers of the corporate bodies were obliged officially to attend on 
these occasions, and prevented from fulfilling their religious du¬ 
ties. The law of Theodosius the Elder had inhibited the celebration 
of games on Sundays ( 2 ), one of the Younger Theodosius added at 
Christmas, the Epiphany? Easter, and PentecosUand directed that 
the theatres should be closed, not only to the CHratians, but to the 
impious Jews and superstitious Pagans (3). But, notwithstanding 
this law, which must have been imperfectly carried into execution, 

Ihe indignant preachers sliy denounce the rivalry of (he games, 
which withdrew so many of their audifn#o (4). The Theoretica or tus ti,™- 
fund for the expenses of public shows and amusements, which iel 
existed not only in the two capitals, but in all the larger cities of the 
Empire, was first confiscated to the imperial treasury by Justinian ; 
up to that lime, the imperial policy had sanctioned and enforced 
this expenditure; and it is remarkable that this charge, which had 
been so long voluntarily borne by the ambition or the vanity of the 
higher orders, was first imposed as a direct lax on individuals by a 
Christian Emperor. By a law of Constantine, the Senate of Rome 
and of Constantinople ^erc empowered to designate any person of 
a certain rank and fortune for the costly function of exhibiting 
games in these two great cities (5). These werfl in addition to the 
spectacles exhibited by the consuls. In the other cities, decemvirs 
were nominated to this office ( 6 ). The only exemptions were nonage, 
military or civil service, or a special indulgence from the Emperor. 

Men fled from their native cities to escape this onerous distinction. 

But if the charge was thrown on the treasury, the treasury could 
recover from the praetor or decemvir, besides assessing heavy fines 
for the neglect of the duly 5 and they were liable to be condemned 
to serve two years instead of one* In the Eastern provinces, this 
office had been joined with a kinc^of high-priesthood, such were 

(l) The Constnritinian Calendar (Grarii The- (5) Zosim, li!>. ii. c. 38. > 

saur.viii ) reckons ninety-six days for the games, (6) See variouslaws of Constantins, regulating 

of which but few were peculiar to Rome, iiluller, the office, the expenses, the finea imposed oil the 
ii.p. 49. praetors, Cod. Theodos. vi. 3.; I.aws >. t—33. 

(21 Cod.Theod.xv a. 2. This shows the importance attached totbe office, 

(3) Cod, Theod. xv/t. 5.1.5. ». ». 425. Mul- These jnunerarii, as well as the actors, were to 

ier r> 50 ' * do penance ail their lives, Act. Cone. Illeli, can. 

(4) See, for the earlier period, Apostolic Con- 3. Cominrc Bingham, xvi. 4. 8. This same couu- 
stit. ii. 60, 01, 02 i Theopbyl. ad Auto lye. in. p. cil condemned all who took the office of decern- 
396.1 for’the latter. Chrysostom, p.Tiie passim, vir to a year's exclusion from the communion. 

Horn, contra Ain., Horn, in princip. Act. i, 58,; Bingham, ubi anpra. 

Mom. in .lohann. 
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the Asiarchs, the Syriarchs (1), the Bithyniarchs. The most distin¬ 
guished men of the province had been proud of accepting the sta¬ 
tion of chief minister of the gods, at the expense of these sumptpous 
festivities. The office remained under the Christian Emperors (2), 
but had degenerated into a kind of purveyor for the public plea¬ 
sures. A law of Theodosius enacted that this office should not be 
imposed on any ontfwho refused to undertake it (3). Another law, 
from which however, the Asiarchs were excluded, attempted to re¬ 
gulate thd expenditure between the mean parsimony of some, and 
the prodigality of others (4). Those who voluntarily undertook the 
office of exhibiting games were likewise exempted from this sump¬ 
tuary law, for there were still some ambitious or this kind of popu¬ 
larity. They wem proud of purchasing, al this enormous price, the 
honour of seeing^neir names displayed on tablets to the wondering 
multitude (5), and of being drawn in their chariots through the ap¬ 
plauding city on the morning of the festival. 

Throughout the empire, this passion prevailed in every city (6), 
and in all classes. From%aiiy morning to late in the evening, the 
theatres were crowded in every part (7). The artisan deserted his 
work, the merchant his shop, the slaves followed their masters, 
and were admitted into the vast circuit. Sometimes, when the pre¬ 
cincts of Ihe circus or amphitheatre were insufficient to contain the 
thronging multitudes, the adjacent hills were crowded with spec¬ 
tators, anxious to obtain a glimpse of the distant combatants, or to 
ascertain the colour of the victorious charioteer. The usages of the 
East and of the West differed as to the admission of women to 
these spectacles. In the East, they were excluded by the general 
sentiment from the theatres (8). Nature itself, observes St. Chry¬ 
sostom, enforces this prohibition (9). It arose, not out of Chris¬ 
tianity, but out of the manners of thei East; it is alluded to not as 
a distinction, but as a general usage (10). Chrysostom laments that 


(1) Malala, Chronograph lib. xii. in art. Co¬ 
das Theodo*. vi. 3. I. 

(2) The tribuuus voluptatum appears as o title 
on a Christian tomh. Bosio. Roma Sotteranca, 
p. 108. Compare the observations of Bosio. 

(3) Cod. Theodos. xii. 1. 103. Compare the 
quotations from Libanius, in Godefory’s Com¬ 
mentary. There is a sumptuary law of Theodo- { 
siu» II, limiting the expenses: “ Nec inconsulta 
plaosorum insanin curialium vires, fortunes ci- 
vium, principalium dooms, possessorum op4», 
reipublictc robur ovellant.” The Alytarchs, Sy¬ 
riarchs, Asiarchs, and some others, are exempted 
from this Law. C. T. xv. 9. 2- lu Italy, at a later 
period, the reign of Theodenc, the public games 
were provided by the liberality of the Gothic 
sovereign: Beatitudo sit temporum ketitia popu- 
lorum. Cassiodorus, epist. i. 20. The Ep istles of 
Theoderic's minister are full of provisions and 
regulations for the celebration of the various 
kinds of games. Lib. i. epist. 20. 27. 30,31, 32 
33., iii. 51., iv. 37- Tbeodoric espoused the 
green faction; he supported the pantomime 
There were still tribum voluptatum at Rome, 


vi. 6. Stipends were allowed to scenici, ix. 21. 

(4) Symmachus, lib. x, epist. 28. 42. Com¬ 
pare Jleyne, Opuscule, vi. p. 14. 

(5) Basil, in Psal.81. Prudent. Hafnartigenia. 

(6) Muller names the following cities, besides 
the four great capitals, Rome, Constantinople, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, in which the games 
are alluded to by ancient authors, Gorlyna. Ni- 

* comedia, Laodicea, Tyre, Berytus. Caesarea, He¬ 
liopolis, Gaza, A sea Ion, Jerusalem, Berea, Co¬ 
rinth, Cirta Carthage, Syracuse, Catania. Milan, 
Aquilein, Ravenna. Mentz, Cologne, Treves 
Arles. P. 53 . * 

(7) Augustine, indeed, asserts, *• per oinnes 
fcr« Cl Vitales caduut theatr.-i caves' turpi ludi- 
nuin, pt publics professioues flagitiorum. De 
Cons. Evangelist, c. 5i. 

(8) There are one or t*> passages of the Fa¬ 
thers opposed to this opini&i. Tatian says, TC £ e 

owoe /hi fiiaiXtuur iiri <r»c ejtever eropia-- 
Tst/ovT*e mi&oyi'rtptt c 

dteefoSm. c. 22. Clemens Alex. Strom, lib iii. 

(9) Chrys. Horn. 12. m Coloss. vol. ii. p. 4 jt. 

(10) Procnp de Bell Pers, I e. 42 
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women, though (hey did not attend the games, were agitated by the 
Tactions of the circus (1). In the West, the greater freedom of the 
Roman women had long asserted and still maintained this pri¬ 
vilege (2). It is well known that the vestal virgins had their seats 
of honour in the Roman spectacles, even those which might have 
been supposed most repulsive to feminine gentleness and delicacy, 
and the Christian preachers of the West remonstrate as strongly 
against the females as against the men, on account of their inextin¬ 
guishable attachment to the public spectacles. # 

The more austere and ascetic Christian teachers condemned alike 
all these popular spectacles. From the avowed connection with 
Paganism, as to the lime of their celebration (3), their connection 
with the worship of Pagan deities, according to the accredited no¬ 
tion that all these deities were deemons permitted to delude man¬ 
kind, the theatre was considered a kind of temple of the Evil 
Spirit (4). There were some, however, who openly vindicated 
these public exhibitions, and alleged the chariot of Elijah, the 
dancing of David, and the quotation^ of St. Paul from dramatic 
writers, as cases in point. 

These public spectacles were of four kinds, independent of the Foar kind* 
common and more vulgar exhibitions, juggling, rope-dancing, and °LZT 
tumbling (5). 

I. The old gymnastic games. The Olympic games survived in Gymnast..- 
Greece till the invasion of Alaric (6). Antioch likewise celebrated 
this quinquennial festivity; youths of station and rank exhibited 
themselves as boxers and wrestlers. These games were also re¬ 
tained at Rome and in ^parts of Africa (7): it is uncertain whether 
they were introduced into Constantinople. The various passages of 
Chrysostom which allude to them probably were delivered in An¬ 
tioch. Something of the ol<^ honour adhered to the wrestlers and 
performers in these games : they either were, or were supposed to 
be, of respectable station and unblemished character. The herald 
advanced into the midst of the arena and made his proclamation, 


(1) It was remarked os an extraordinary oc 
currence that, on the intelligence of the mar 
lyrdnin of Gordius matrons and virgins, for 
getting their liushfulness, rushed to the theatre 
Bnsil, vol, ii. p. 144. 147. 

(2) Qua; pudica forsitan ad spectuculum ma 
trona process*, at, de spectaculo revertitur im 
pudica. Ad Donat. Corupnrare Augustine, de 
Civ. Dei, ii. 4. Quidjuvenes aut virginesfaciant, 
cum ht-c et fieri sine pudore, et spectari libentex 
ab omnibus ceruunt, admonentur, quid facere 
possent, inflammautur lihidines, ac se quisque 
pro sexu in illis iniu&inibus prafigurat, corrup¬ 
tions ad cubicula rerertuntur, Lavt. Div. lnstit. 
*v, 6. 31. 

(3) Dubinin eniin non cst, quod lxdunl Deum, 
utpote idolis conse cratar. Cofitur namque et ho- 
noratur Minerva in gj.nnasiis, Venus in theatris, 
IVejitunus in cirus, Mars in arcuis, Mercunus 
in palastris. Sulwan, lib vi. 


A fair collection of the denunciations of the 
Fathers against theatrical amusements may be 
found in Mamachi, de' Costumi de’ Primitivi 
Cristiani, ii. p. 150 et seqq. 

(4) See the book de Spect. attributed to St. 
Cyprian. 

f( 5 ) Compare the references to Chrysostom’s 
works on the rope dancers, jugglers, etc. us 
Montfaucnn, Diatribe, p. 194. 

(6) Liban. de Vocat. ad Festa Olympia.. 

Cuncta Pahemonus mnnui explorata coroow 
Adslt, et Elco pubes laudata tonanti. 

Claudian, de FI. Mai. Cons. 288 

This, however, may be poetic reminiscence. 
These exhibitions are described as conducted 
with greater decency and order (probably be¬ 
cause they awoke less passionate interest) than 
those of the circus or theatre. 

(7) They were restored in Africa, by s law of 
Gratian. a. s. 376. Cod. Tbeod. xv. 7- 3. 
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“ that any man should come forward who had any charge against 
any one oflhe men about to appear before them, as a thief, a slave, 
or of bad reputation (1).” t 

II. Theatrical exhibitions, properly so called. The higher tra¬ 
gedy and comedy were still represented on the inauguration of the 
consuls at Rome. Glaudian names actors of the sock and'buskin, 
the performers of genuine comedy and tragedy, as exhibited on the 
occasion of the consulship of Mallius (2). During the triumph of 
the Chris/ian Emperors Theodosius and Arcadius, the theatre of 
Pompey was filled by chosen actors from all parts of the world. 
Two actors in tragedy and comedy (3) are named as standing in 
the same relation to each other as the famous iEsopus and the 
comic Roscius. Prudenlius speaks of the tragic mask os still in 
use; and it appears that females acted those parts in Terence which 
were formerly represented by men (4). The youthful mind of Au¬ 
gustine took delight in being agitated by the fictitious sorrows of 
the stage (5). Nor was this higher branch of the art extinct in the 
East: tragic and comic *ac4ors are named, with other histrionic 
performers, in the orations of Chrysostom (6), and there are allu¬ 
sions in Libanius to mythological tragic fables and to the comedies 
of Menander (7). Rut as these representations, after they had ceased 
to be integral parts of the Pagan worship, were less eagerly de¬ 
nounced by the Christian teachers (8), the comparatively slight and 
scanty notices in their writings, almost our only records of the 
manners of the time, by no means prove the infrequency of these 
representations; though it is probable, for other reasons, that the 
barbarous and degraded taste was more grqjified by the mimes and 
pantomimes, the chariot races of the circus, and the wild-beasts in 
the amphitheatre (9). But tragedy and comedy, at this period, were 
probably maintained rather to display the magnificence of the 
consul or praetor, who prided himself on the variety of his enter¬ 
tainments, and were applauded, perhaps (10), by professors of rhe¬ 
toric, and a few faithful admirers of antiquity, rather than by the 
people at large. Some have supposed that the tragedies written on 
religious subjects in the time of Julian were represented on the 


l^l) Compare Montfaucon’s Diatribe, p. 194 
(a) Qul pulpita socco 

Prrsonat, aut alto graditur inajore rothurnfv, 

In Cons. Mull 3i| 
Pompeians proscenia delectis acton bus peisnnarent. 

Symmacb. lib. x op ?<). 

(3) Publius PoUio and Ainbivius. Symmacb. 
epist. X. 2. 

(4) Donatus in Andriam, act. iv. sc. 3- 

(5) Confess, iii. 2. 

(6) Chrysostom, Horn. 10. in Coloss. v. ii. 
p. 403.; Horn. 6. in Terr® mot. i. 780., i. p. 38- 
1.731. 

(7) l.iban. rot. ii. p. 375. 

(8) Loclantius inveighs with all the energy of 
ihc first ages against tragedy and comedy : — 
Tragic® historic subjiciunl ocnli* patricidia et 


nccsta regutn mainrutn, et colhurnata scclera 
* demnnstrant. Comic® de stupris virginum et 
aimnliis raeretneum, ct quo inagis sunt eln- 
queutes, co mngis persuadent, facilius liihiercnt 
memorial versus numerosi et nrnati. Instil, vi. 
20 - 

(9) Augustine, however, draws a distinction 
between these two classes of theatric representa¬ 
tions and the lower kind - — Seenicoruin tnlcra- 
biliora ludorum, commdiio scilicet et Iragcrdi®, 
hoc cst fabulic poetarum.Vgendir in speetaculo 
multi rerum Lurpitudine, sttl nulla saltern, sicut 
alia 1 multx, verborum obseenit.ile composilu-, 
quits etiam inter stadia, qu.c liberalia vocantur, 
pucri lcgcre et discere cognntur a scmlius l>c 
Civ. De.i, lib. ii. c. 8 

(10) Muller, p. 139. 
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slage; but there is no ground Tor this notion; these were intended 
as school books, to supply the place or Sophocles and Menander. 

In its degeneracy, the higher Drama had long been supplanted 
by,-*-lst, the Mimes. Even this kind of drama, perhaps, of Roman, 
or even of earlier Italian origin, had degenerated into the coarsest 
scurrility, and, it should seem, the most repulsive indecency. For¬ 
merly it had been the representation of some jncident in common 
life, extemporaneously dramatised by the mime, ludicrous in its 
general character, mingled at times with sharp or even jjrave and 
sententious satire. Such were the mimes of Laberiu&, to which re¬ 
publican Rome had listened with delight. It was now the lowest 
kind of buffoonery. The mime, or several mimes, both male and 
female, appeared in ridiculous dresses, with shaven crowns, and 
pretending still to represent some kind of story, poured forth their 
witless obscenity, and indulged in all kinds of practical jokes and 
manual wit, blows on the face and broken heads. The music was 
probably the great charm, but that had become soft, effeminate, 
and lascivious. The female pferformers were of the most abandoned 
character (1), and scenes were sometimes exhibited of the most 
abominable indecency, even if we do not give implicit credit to the 
malignant tales of Procopius concerning the exhibitions of the Em¬ 
press Theodora, when she performed as a dancing girl in these 
disgusting mimes (2). 

The Pantomime was a kind of ballet in action (3). It was the 
mimic representation of all the old tragic and mythological fables, 
without words (4), or intermingled with chaunls or songs (5). 
These exhibitions were got up at times with great splendour of 
scenery, which was usually painted on banging curtains, and with 
musical accompaniments of the greatest variety. The whole cycle 
of mythology (6), both of the gods and heroes, was represented by 
the dress and mimic gestures of the performer. The deities, both 
male and female,—Jupiter, Pluto, and Mars ; Juno, Proserpine, 
Venus ; Theseus and Hercules; Achilles, with all the heroes of the 
Trojan war; Phaedra, Briseis, Atalanla, the race ofOEdipus; these 


(t) Many passages of Chrysostom might be 
quoted, ill which he speaks of the naked cour¬ 
tesans, meaning probably with the most tran¬ 
sparent clothing (though women were exhibited) 
at Antioch swimming in an actual state of nu¬ 
dity), who performeJ in these mimes. The more 
severe Christian preacher is confirmed by the 
language of the Heathen Zosimus, whose bitter 
hatred to Christianity induces him to attribute 
their most monstrous excesses to the reign of 
the Christian Emperor. Mijuo* <rs yxf '} *- 
a.o/»v, jests oi stetneec XTroM vftti oi ifX»' 
trrxl, k&'i vrxt £ Tt Trfof 
Ktii *rHv Atowo* TtiU'.-My xxi ixfttiS eui- 
t ft ot/cutiTv, ixitiiQti tt tiri Tturtu. 
lab. iv. c 33. 

(2) Muller, 62. 103- 

(S'i I.ibanius is indignant that men should at¬ 


tempt to coufound the orcbestai or pantomimes 
with these degraded and infamous mimes. Vol. 
iii. p. 3S0, The pantomimes wore masks, the 
mimes had their faces uncovered, and usnal'y 
had shaven crowns. 

(4) The pantomimi or dancers represented 
eir parts,— 

Glausis fancibus rt loqurntc gestu 
Nutu, crure, genu, menu, rotatu. 

Sid. April. 

(5) There was sometimes a regular chorus, 
with instrumental music. Sid. Apoll. xxiii. 268., 
and probably poetry composed for the occasion. 
Muller, p. 122. 

(6) Greg. Nyssen. in Gallsnd. Bibliolhee. 
Patrnui, vi. p. 610. Ambrose, in llexaem. iii. 
1 . S. Synes. ile Prov. ii, p, 128- «d. Pelsv. 
Symmaeh. i. ep. 89. 


Mimes. 


Panic 

mimes 
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are but a few of the dramatic personages which, on the authority 
of Libanius (1), were personated by the pantomimes of the East. 
Sidonius ApoIIindris (2) fills twenty-five lines with those repre¬ 
sented in the West by the celebrated dancers Caramalus and ¥»ha- 
baton (3). Thesq included the old fables of Medea and Jason, of the 
bouse of Thyesles, of Tereus and Philomela, Jupiter and Europe, 
and Danae, and Leda, and Ganymede, Mars and Venus, Perseus 
and Andromeda, id 1 * 3 the West, the female parts here exhibited were 
likewise represented by women [(4) of whom there were no less 
than 3006 in Q Rome (5): and so important were these females con¬ 
sidered to the public amusement, that, on the expulsion of all 
strangers from the city during a famine, an exception was made 
by the praetor, in deference to the popular wishes, in favour of this 
class alone. The profession, however, was considered infamous, 
and the indecency of their attire upon the public stage justified the 
low estimate of their moral character. Their attractions were so 
dangerous to the Roman youth, that a special law prohibited the 
abduction of these females from theif public occupation, whether 
the enamoured lover withdrew one of them from the stage as a 
mistress, or, as not unfrequcntly happened, with the more honour¬ 
able title of wife (6). The East, though it sometimes endured the 
appearance of women in those parts, often left them to be performed 
by boys, yet with any thing but advantage to general morality. 
The aversion of Christianity to the subjects exhibited by the pan¬ 
tomimes, almost invariably moulded up as they were with Pa¬ 
ganism, as well as its high moral sense (united, perhaps, with 
something of the disdain or ancient Rome for the histrionic art, 
which itpatronised nevertheless with inexhaustible ardour), branded 
the performers wi(h the deepest mark of public contempt. They 
were, as it were, public slaves, and cjrnld not abandon their pro¬ 
fession (7). They were considered unfit to mingle with respect¬ 
able society} might not appear in the forum or basilica, or use the 
public baths; they were excluded even from the theatre as spec¬ 
tators, and might not be attended by a slave, with a folding-stool 
for their use. Even Christianity appeared to extend its mercies and 
its hopes to this devoted race* with some degree of rigour and jea¬ 
lousy. The actor baptized in the apparent agony of death, if he 
should recover, could not be forced back upon the stage *, but the 
guardian of the public amusements was to take care, lest, by pre¬ 
tended sickness, the actor should obtain this precious privilege of 
baptism, and thus exemption from his servitude. Even the daugh- 


(I ) l.ihan. pro Salt. v. iii. 381. 

*,2) SMon. Apoll carm. uiii. v.267. 299. 

(3) Clandian mentions a youth, who, before 
the pit, which thundered with applause,— 

A\il rignlam Niobein .nit ilrnirm Troada tnigit. 

(i) Even in Constantinople, women acied in 
the pantomimes. Chrysostom, Horn. 6 , in Thes- 


salon., denounces ihe performance of J’hatdra 
and llippolitus, by women \r— I imp aifia- 
'roe Titiru pa.ivofx.iiat. 

5) Ammian Marcell., xiv. 0. 

6 ) Cod. Thondos, xr. 7 5 

7) Cod. Tlieotlos. xv. 13. 
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lers or actresses partook of their mothers’ infamy, and could only 
escape being doomed to their course of life by the profession of 
•Christianity, ratified by a certain term of probationary virtue. If the 
actrels relapsed from Christianity, she was invariably condemned 
to her impure servitude ( 1 ). « 

Such was the general slate of the theatrical exhibitions in the 
Roman empire at that period. The higher drajpa, like every other 
intellectual and inventive art, had to undergo the influence of 
Christianity before it could revive in its splendid and prolifjp energy. 

In all European countries, the Christian mystery, as4t was called, 
lias been the parent of tragedy, perhaps of comedy. It reappeared 
as a purely religious representation, having retained no remem¬ 
brance whatever of Paganism; and was at one period, perhaps, the 
most effective teacher, in times of general ignorance and total scar¬ 
city of books, both among priests and people, of Christian history 
as well as of Christian legend. 

But at a later period, the old hereditary hostility of Christianity 
to the theatre has constantly Revived. Thjj passages of the Fathers 
have perpetually been repealed by tlie more severe preachers, 
whether fairly applicable or not to the dramatic entertainments 
of different periods; and in general it has had the effect of keeping 
the actor in a lower caste of society ; a prejudice often productive 
of the evil which it professed to correct 5 for men whom the gene¬ 
ral sentiment considers of a low moral order will rarely make the 
vain attempt of raising themselves above it : if they cannot avoid 
contempt, they will care little whether they deserve it. 

III. The Amphitheatre, with its shows of gladiators and wild- 
bcasls. The suppression of those bloody spectacles, in which human ( 11.ul into- 
beings slaughtered each other by hundreds for the diversion of r,nl s!,ows ' 
their fellow men, is one of Ijje most unquestionable and proudest 
triumphs of Christianity. The gladiatorial shows, strictly speaking, 
that is, the mortal combats of men, were never introduced into the 
less warlike East, though the combats of men with wild-beasts were 
exhibited in Syria and other parts. They were Roman in their 
origin, and to their termination. It might seem that the pride 
of Roman conquest was not satisfied with the execution of her de¬ 
solating mandates, unless the whole city witnessed the bloodshed of 
her foreign captives, and in her decline she seemed to console 
herself with these sanguinary prooti? of her still extensive empire : 
the ferocity survived the valour of her martial spirit. Barbarian 
life seemed, indeed, to be of no account, but to contribute to the 
sports of the Roman. The humane Syinmachus, even at this late 
period ( 2 \ removes the impiety of some Saxon captives, who, 

(I) Cod. Tlicodos de Scvuicis, xv, 7. 2. 4. novem frnclas sme laqucn fauces primus lulli 
8. y. gladiutoni dies videril. Symmach. lib. ii. 

(2; Quandn prohibuisset privala custodiA rpist. 46. 
desperate gcutia tmptas nuinus, cum viginti 
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by strangling themselves In prison, escaped the ignominy of this 
public exhibition (1). It is an humiliating consideration to find how 
little Roman civilisation had (ended to mitigate the ferocjly of" 
manners and of temperament. Not merely did women crowd the 
amphitheatre during the combats of these fierce and almost naked 
savages or criminals, but it was (he especial privilege of the vestal 
virgin, even at lh\s late period, to give the signal for the mortal 
blow, to watch the sword driven deeper into the palpitating en¬ 
trails (2) 4 The stale of uncontrolled frenzy worked up even the 
most sober spectators. The manner in which this contagious passion 
for bloodshed engrossed the whole soul is described with singular 
power and truth by St. Augustine. A Christian student of the law 
was compelled by the importunity of his friends to enter the amphi¬ 
theatre. He sate with his eyes closed, and his mind totally ab¬ 
stracted from the scene. He was suddenly startled from his trance 
by a tremendous shout from the whole audience. He opened his 
eyes, he could not but gaze on the spectacle. Directly he beheld 
the blood, his heart injbi^ed the common ferocity *, he could not 
turn away; his eyes were riveted on the arena; and the interest, 
the excitement, the pleasure, grew into complete intoxication. He 
looked on, he shouted, he was inflamed; he carried away from 
the amphitheatre an irresistible propensity to return to its cruel 
enjoyments (3). 

Christianity began to assail this deep-rooted passion of the Ro¬ 
man world with caution, almost with timidity. Christian Constan¬ 
tinople was never defiled with the blood of gladiators. In the same 
year as that of the Council of Nice, a lqcal edict was issued, de¬ 
claring the Emperor’s disapprobation of these sanguinary exhibi¬ 
tions in time of peace, and prohibiting the volunteering of men as 
gladiators (4). This was q considerable step, if we call to mind the 
careless apathy with whiclPConstanline, before his conversion, had 
exhibited all his barbarian captives in the amphitheatre at Treves (5). 
This edict, however, addressed to the perfect of Phoenicia, had no 
permanent effect, for Libanius, several years after, boasts that he 
had not been a spectator of the gladiatorial shows still regularly 
celebrated in Syria. Conslanlius prohibited soldiers, and those 
in the imperial service (Palalieij, from hiring themselves out to 
the Lanist®, the keepers of gladiators (6). Yalentinian decreed that 
no Christian or Palatine should be condemned for any crime what¬ 
soever to the arena (7). An early edict of Honorius prohibited any 

(l) It is curious that at one time the exposure Ni latest pars ulla ammae vitalibus urn*, 

to wild beasts was considered a more ignoini- Alttus imfireuo duni palpitat ense secular 

nious puuishmcnt than fighting as a gladiator. Prudent, orlv. Sym it ioj'i 

The slave was condemned to the former for 
kidnapping; the freeman to the latter. Codex 
J'heocl. iv. 18. 1. 

(>) Viigo—eonsuigit ad ictus, 

Kt quotiens victor irrrum jugulo insent, ilia 
Del mas ait esse anas, peclusque jacentis 
f ligo modc.ta lubet, roll verso polliee, nimpi, 


'3) August. Conf. vi. g. 

4) Codex Theodos, xv. 12- 1. 
;5) See p. 28. 

(6) Codex Theodos. it. 12 2- 
(,7) llnd. ix AO. 8. 
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slave who had been a gladiator (1) from being admitted into the 
service of a man of senatorial dignity. But Christianity now began 
to speak in a more courageous and commanding tone (2). The 
Christian poet urges on the Christian Ernperor the direct prohibi¬ 
tion of these inhuman and disgraceful exhibitions ( 8 ) : but a single 
act often affects the public mind much more strongly than even 
the most eloquent and reiterated exhortation, ^n Eastern monk, 
named Tclemachus, travelled all the way to Rome, in order to 
protest against those disgraceful barbarities. In his nobig enthu¬ 
siasm, he leaped into the arena to separate the combatants; either 
with the sanction of the prefect, or that of the infuriated assembly, 
he was torn to pieces, the martyr of Christian humanity (4). The 
impression of this awful scene, of a Christian, a monk, thus mur¬ 
dered in the arena, was so profound, that Honorius issued a 
prohibitory edict, putting an end to these bloody shows. This 
edict, however, only suppressed the mortal combats of men (5) ; 
the less inhuman, though still brutalising, conflicts of men with 
wifd-beasls seems scarcely to have been^bplished (6) till the dimi¬ 
nution of wealth, and the gradual contraction of the limits of the 
empire, cut off both the supply and the means of purchasing these 
costly luxuries. The revolted or conquered provinces of the South, 
the East, and the North, no longer rendered up their accustomed 
tribute of lions from Libya, leopards from the East, dogs of re¬ 
markable ferocity from Scotland, of crocodiles and bears, and every 
kind of wild and rare animal. The Emperor Anthemius prohibited 
the lamentable spectacles of wjld-bensfs on Ibe Sunday ; and Salvian 
still inveighs against lhos$ bloody exhibitions. And this amusement 
gradually degenerated, if the word may be used, not so much from 
ihe improving humanity, os from the pusillanimity of the people. 
Arts were introduced to irritate (he fury of the beast, without 
endangering the person of the combatant which would have been 
contemptuously exploded in the-more warlike days of Ihe Em¬ 
pire. It became a mere exhibition of skill and agility. The beasts 
were sometimes tamed before they were exhibited. In the West, 
those games seem to have sunk with the Western empire (7); in 


(1) Codex. Theodos., ix. 40. 8 

(2) ll»i'l. xv. 12. 3. 

(.1) An ipc dilation tua, dux, in tre.ipora f.imam, 
\Juodquc patri superrst, successor laudis liabeto. 
Ilic urbcni vetuit tanrorum sanguine tingi, 

Tu inortes miserorum lumunum prollibete litnrl ■ 
Nullus in uibe cadnt, cujus sit pojna voluptas. 
Nee sn.i vjrgimtas ohlectet cfedibus ora. 

Jam soils contents fens mfnmis arena, 

Nulla crucntatls hoimndia ludat in armfs. 

Prudent, adv. Sym. n. nai, 

(4) Thcodnrct, v, 26. 

(5) The law of Honririus is not extant in the 
Theodosiuu code, whlth only retains those of 
Constantine and Constantins. For (his reason, 
doubts have been thrown on the authority of 
Theodom ; but there is no recorded instance of 
gladiatorial combats between man and man sinre 
this pijpod. The passage of Salvian, sometimes 


nllcged, refers to combats with wild-beasts — 
ybi sutnmum dcliriaruin genus cst mori homines, 
aut quod est mori gravius acerbiiisque, laccrari, 
exnleri feraruin alvos huinanis enrmbus, cornedi 
homines cum circumstautium lajtitiA, conspicien- 
tium voluptole. fie (jub. Dei, lib. vi. p. 51. 

{6} Quirquld monstriferis nutrlt Cestui la campls, 
Alpina quirquid tegitur mve, Gallira quicquJfl 
Silva timet, jnceat. Largo ditescat arena 
Sanguine, consumaut totns spectaeula monies. 

Claud, in Cons Mall 3o6. 

(T) Agincourt, Histoire de FArt, is of opinion 
that Theodoric .ubstiluled military games lor 
theatrical shows, und that these military games 
were the origin of Ihe tournaments The wild 
beast shows were still eolebrated at Borne. 
Cassiod. Kpist. v. 42. 
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(he East, they lingered on so as to require a special prohibition by 
the Council of Trulia at Constantinople, at the close of the seventh 
century. 

IV. The chariot race of the circus. If these former exhibi¬ 
tions were prejudicial to the modesty and humanity of the Roman 
people, the chariot races were no less fatal to their peace. This 
frenzy did not, ipdeed, reach its height till the middle of the 
fifth century, when the animosities of political and religious dif¬ 
ference f were outdone by factions enlisted in favour of the rival cha¬ 
rioteers in the circus. As complete a separation look place in so¬ 
ciety ; adverse parties were banded against each other in as fierce 
opposition *, an insurrection as destructive and sanguinary took 
place 5 the throne of the Emperor was as fearfully shaken, in the col¬ 
lision of the blue and green factions, as ever took place in defence 
of the sacred rights of liberty or of faith. Constantinople seemed 
to concentre on the circus all that absorbing interest, which at 
Rome was divided by many spectacles. The Christian city seemed 
to compensate itself fo$. tlje excitement of those games which were 
prohibited by the religion, by the fury with which it embraced 
those which were allowed, or rather against which Christianity re¬ 
monstrated in vain. Her milder tone of persuasiveness, and her 
more authoritative interdiction, were equally disregarded, where 
the sovereign and the whole people yielded to the common frenzy. 
But this consolation remained to Christianity, that when it was 
accused of distracting the imperial city with religious dissension, 
it might allege, that this at least was a nobler subject of difference; 
or rather, that the passions of men seized ppon religious distinctions 
with no greater eagerness than they did on these competitions 
for the success of a chariot driver, in a blue or a green jacket, 
in order to gratify (heir inextinguishable love of strife and ani¬ 
mosity. w 


CHAPTER III. 

CHRISTEN LITERATURE. 

•> 

Christianity was extensively propagated in an age in which 
Greek and Latin literature had fallen into hopeless degeneracy; nor 
could even its spirit awaken the dead. Both these languages had 
already attained and passed their full development; they bad ful¬ 
filled their part in the imaginative and intellectuaUadvancement of 
mankind; and it seems, in general, as much beyond the power of 
the genius of a country, as of an individual, to renew its youth. It 
was not till it had created new languages, or rather till languages 
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had been formed in which Ihe religious notions of Christianity were 
an elementary and constituent part, that Christian literature as¬ 
sumed its free and natural dignity. 

The genius of the new religion never coalesced in perfect and 
amicable harmony with either the Greek or the Lfttin tongue. In 
each case it was a foreign dialect introduced into a full-formed and 
completely organised language. The Greek, notwithstanding its 
exquisite pliancy, with difficulty accommodated iself to the new 
sentiments and opinions. It had either to endure the naturalisation 
of new words, or to deflect its own terms to new significations. In 
the latter case, the doctrines were endangered, in the former, the 
purity of language, more especially since the Oriental writers were 
in general alien to the Grecian mind. The Greek language had 
indeed long before yielded to Ihe contaminating influences of Bar¬ 
barism. From Homer to Demosthenes, it had varied in its style Degen*, 
and character, but had maintained its admirable perfection, as the Famor 
finest, Ihe clearest, and most versatile instrument of poetry, oratory, 
or philosophy. But the conquests of G«e«e were as fatal to her ‘""'‘‘‘I 1 ' 
language as to her liberties. The Macedonian, the language of the 8 ” B '’ 
conquerors, was not the purest Greek (1), and in general, by the 
extension over a wider surface, the stream contracted a taint from 
every soil over which it flowed. Alexandria was probably the best 
school of foreign Grecian style, at least in literature; in Syria it 
had always been infected in some degree by the admixture of 
Oriental terms. The Hellenistic style, as it has been called, of the 
New Testament, may be considered a fair example of the language, 
as it was spoken in the psovinces among persons of no high degree 
of intellectual culture. 

The Latin seemed no less to have fulfilled its mission, and to Of Roman, 
have passed its culminating fftnnt, in t^e verse of Virgil and (he 
prose of Cicero. Its stern and masculine majesty, its plain and 
practical vigour, seemed as if it could not outlive the republican 
institutions, in the intellectual conflicts of which it had been formed. 

The impulse of the old freedom carried it through the reign of 
Augustus, but no further; and it had undergone rapid and progres¬ 
sive deterioration before it was called upon to discharge its second 
office of desseminaling and preserving the Christianity of the West; 
and the Latin, like the Geek, had $uifercd by its own triumphs. 

Among the more distinguished Heathen writers, subsequent (o Au¬ 
gustus, the largest number were of provincial origin; and some¬ 
thing of their foreign tone still adhered to their style. Of the best 
Latin Christian writers, it is remarkable that not one was a Roman, 
not one, except&mbrose, an Italian. Tertuliian, Cyprian, Arnohius 
(perhaps Laclantius), and Augustine were Africans; the Roman 

(I) Compare the dissertation of Slur? on the Macedonian dialect, reprinted in the prolego¬ 
mena to Valpy's cditiun nf Stephens’ Thesaurus 
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education, and superior understanding of the latter, could not alto¬ 
gether refine away that rude provincialism which darkened the 
whole language of the former. The writings of Hilary are obscured 
by another dialect of Barbarism. Even at so late a period, whatever 
Exceptions maf be made to the taste of bis conceptions and of his 
imagery, with some limitation, the Roman style of Claudian, and 
the structure of hh verse, carries us back to the lime of Virgil \ 
in Prudentius, it is not merely the inferiority of the poet, but some¬ 
thing foreign and uncongenial refuses to harmonise with the 
adopted poetic language (1). 

Yet it was impossible that such an enthusiasm could be dissemi¬ 
nated through the empire without in some degree awakening the 
torpid languages. The mind could not be so deeply stirred without 
expressing itself with life and vigour, even if with diminished ele¬ 
gance and dignity. No one can compare the energetic sentences of 
Chrysostom with the prolix and elaborate, if more correct, periods 
of Libanius, without acknowledging,that a new principle of vitality 
has been infused into the language. 

But in fact the ecclesiastical Greek and Latin are new dialects of 
the ancient tongue. Their literature stands entirely apart from that 
of Greece or Rome. The Greek already possessed the foundation 
of this literature in the Sepluaginl version of the Old, and in the 
original of the New Testament. The Yulgate of Jerome, which 
almost immediately superseded the older imperfect or inaccurate 
versions from the Greek, supplied the same groundwork to Latin 
Christendom. There is something singularly rich and, if we may 
so speak, picturesque in the Latin of thq.Yulgale; the Orientalism 
of the Scripture is blended up with such curious felicity with the 
idiom of the Lalih, that, although far removed either from the col¬ 
loquial language of the comedians, er the purity of Cicero, it both 
delights the ear and fills the mind. It is an original and somewhat 
foreign, but likewise an expressive and harmonious dialed ( 2 ^. It 
has no doubt powerfully influenced the religious style, not merely 
of the later Latin writers, but those of the modern languages of 
which Latin is the parent. Constantly quoted, either in its express 
words, or in terms approaching closely to its own, it contributed 
to form the dialect of ecclesiastical Latin, which became the reli¬ 
gious language of Europe ; aqd as soon as religion condescended 
to employ the modern languages in its service, was transfused as 


(1) Among the most remarkable productions 
as to Latinitv are the Ecclesiastical History und 
Life of St. Martin of Tours by Sulpicius Scverus; 
the legendary matter of which contrasts singu¬ 
larly with the perspicuous and almost classical 
elegauco of the style. See post, on Minuet us 
Fell*. 

(2) There appears to me mure of the Oriental 
character in the Old Testament of the Vulgate 
than in the LXX. That translation having been 


made by Greeks, or by Jews domiciled in a 
Greek city, the Hebrew style scents subdued, as 
far as possible, to the Greek. Jerome seems to 
bare endeavoured to Hebraise or Orientalise his 
Latin. * 

The story of Jerome's nocturnal flagellation 
for his attachment to profane literature rests (as 
we have seen) on hjs own authority; but his 
later works show that the offending spirit was 
not effectively scourged out of him. 
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a necessary and integral part of that which related to religion. 
Christian literature was as yet purely religious in its scope; (hough 
it ranged over the whole field of ancient poetry, philosophy, and 
hislol-y, its sole object was the illustration or confirmation of 
Christian opinion. • 

For many ages, and indeed as long as it spoke the ancient lan¬ 
guages, it was barren of poetry in all its loftier departments, at 
least of that which was poetry in form as well as in spirit. 

The religion itself was the poetry of Christianity. The sacred 
books were to the Christians what the national epic, and the sacred 
lyric had been to the other races of antiquity. They occupied the 
place, and proscribed in their superior sanctity, or defied by their 
unattainable excellence, all rivalry. The Church succeeded to the 
splendid inheritance of the Hebrew temple and synagogue. The 
Psalms and the Prophets, if they departed somewhat from their 
original simple energy and grandeur in the uncongenial and too 
polished languages of the Greeks and Romans, still, in their ima¬ 
gery, their bold impersonations, the pp^er and majesty of their 
manner, as well as in the sublimity of the notions of divine power 
and wisdom, with which they were instinct, stood alone in the re¬ 
ligious poetry or mankind. 

The religious books of Christianity, though of a gentler cast, 
and only in a few short passages (and in the grand poetic drama of 
the Revelations) poetical in their form, had much, especially in 
their narratives, of the essence of poetry; the power of awakening 
kindred emotions; the pure simplicity of truth, blended with ima¬ 
gery and with language, which kindled the fancy. Faith itself 
was constantly summoning the imagination to its aid, to realise, 
to impersonate those scenes which were described in the sacred 
volume, and which it was tjius enabled to embrace with greater 
fervour and sincerity. All the other early Christian poetry was pale 
and lifeless in comparison with that of the sacred writers. Some 
few hymns, as the noble Te Deum ascribed to Ambrose, were ad¬ 
mitted, with the Psalms, and the short lyric passages in the New 
Testament, the Magnificat, the Nunc Dimillis, and the Alleluia, 
into the services of the Church. Rut the sacred volume commanded 
exclusive adoration not merely by4ls sanctity, but by its unrivalled 
imagery and sweetness. Each sect jiad its hymns; and those of the 
Gnostics with the rival strains of the orthodox churches of Syria, 
attained great popularity. But in general these compositions were 
only a feebler echo of the strong and vivid sounds of the Hebrew 
psalms. The epic and tragic form into which, in the time of Julian, 
the scripture rjyarrafives were cast, in order to provide a Christian 
Homer and Euripides for those schools in which the originals were 
interdicted, were probably but cold paraphrases, (he Hebrew poetry 
expressed in an incongruous cento of the Homeric or tragic phra- 


Port i j. 


S.irrrd 

writings. 
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seology. The garrulous feebleness of Gregory’s own poem does not 
awaken any regret for the loss of those writings either of his own 
composition or of his age (1). Even in the martyrdoms the nqblest 
unoccupied subjects for Christian verse, the poetry seems to have 
forced its way iiflo the legend, rather than animated the writer of 
verse. Prudentius—whose finest lines (and they are sometimes of 
a very spirited, sententious, and eloquent, if not poetic cast) occur 
in his other poems, on these which would appear at first far more 
promising subjects is sometimes pretty and fanciful, but scarcely 
more (2). * 


(|) The Greek poetry after Nuinnmn was al¬ 
most silent; some, perhaps, of the hymns are 
ancient (one particularly in Routh’s Reliquiae). 
See likewise Smith’saccount of the Greek church. 
The hymns of Sytiesius are very interesting as 
illustrative at the state of religious sentiment, 
and by no means without beauty. But may we 
call these dreamy Plutonic raptures Christian 
poetry ? 

(2) One of the best, or rather perhaps pietliest, 

I inssagcs, is that which lias been t^lec^d as a 
iyinn for the. Innocents’ day 

Snlvete (lores m&rtyrum 
Quos luris ipso 111 limine, 
t.hrutl insecutor sustulit 
Ceu turbo nascente* msas 
Vos. prlnm Christi victims, 

(>■ ex iminolutnnim tener, 

Aram nnte Ipsum simplires 
Palma el romnis luditli 

But these are only n few stanzas out of a long 
hymn on the Epiphany. The beat verses in Prn- 
Jentius are to be found in the bocks against 
Symm&clius; but Iheir highest praise is thut, in 
llicir force and energy, they approach to Clau- 
dian. With regard to Claudiait, I cannot refrain 
from repeating wlial 1 have staled in another 
place, as it is so closely connected with the sub¬ 
ject of Christian poetry. M lieiignnt lias pointed 
ouL one remarkable chamd.eristic oT Claud ion's 
poetry and of the times—his extraordinaiy reli¬ 
gious indifference. Here is a poet writing at the 
actual crisis of the complete triumph of the new 
religion, and the visible extinction of the old : 
if we may so speak, u strictly historical pool, 
whose works, excepting his mythological poem 
on the rape of Proserpine, are confined to tempo¬ 
rary subjects, and to the politics of bis own 
eventful times; yet, excepting in one or two 
small and indifferent pieces, manifestly written 
by a Christian, and interpolated among his po¬ 
ems, there is no allusion whatever to the great re¬ 
ligious strife. No one would know the existeuceof 
Christianity at that period nf the world by read * 
iug tin- works of Clandiau. His panegyric and 
his satire preserve the same religious impartial- 
lity, award their most lavish praise or their bit¬ 
terest invective on Christian or Pagan: he insults 
the fall nf Eugenius, and glories in the victories 
of Theodosius. Under bis child,—and Honorios 
never became more than a child,—Christianity 
continued to indict wounds more and more dead¬ 
ly on expiring Paganism. Are the gods of Olym¬ 
pus agitated with apprehension at the birth of 
their new enemy * They are introduced as re¬ 
joicing ut his appearance, and'promising long 
years of glory. The whole prophetic choir of Pa¬ 
ganism, ull the (i.ucles throughout the world, 
arc summoned to predict thcfrllcily nl Ins reign. 
His birth is compared to that of Apollo, but the 


narrow limits of an island must not confine the 
new deity— 

Non littorn nostro 
Suftlcejent angusta Deo. 

Augury, and divination, the shrines of Ammon 
ana of Delphi, the Persian magi, the Etruscan 
seers, the Chaldean astrologers, the Sibyl her¬ 
self, are described as still discharging their po¬ 
etic functions, s:id celebrating the natal day 
of Hi is Christian prince. They are noble line*, 
us well a* curious illustrations of the times — 

Qua' tunc dociitnrnia futuri ? 

Quaa voces avium quauti per inane voLatin 
Quis discuisns cr»t° Tibi cornlgrr Ammon, 

ht dudmn Utciti iupni» gilrntia DHpln 
To IVrs.ii ccciiicrc Magi, tc sensit Etruscus 
Augui, ft iiispcrtis Iia|)\loums lionuit astris 
Clialdai stupurre sines, Cumanaqur rursus 
iiiUmuit iupcs, rabidu: dflulira tubyllffi 

Note on Gibbon, v ?4q 

Bui Homan poetry expired with Clauflinn. In the 
vast mavs nl tlir Cliiisliitn Latin poelry of this 
pciioil, independent of the perpctn.il faults 
u gainst metre and tastp, it is impossible not to 
in knowliulqi* tlut the subject matter appears to* 
reiipi nud irreconcilable with the style of the 
vrise. Lhril'in u images and sentiments, tlie fre¬ 
quent biblical phrases and expressions, are not 
yet naturalised , mid it n> almost impossible to 
select any passage nf cons deralile length from 
the whole eyel", which can be offered as poetry. 
1 except a lew of llic hymns, and even, as to tlie 
hymns (setting aside the Tc beum), paradoxical 
as it may sound, 1 cannot hut think the later and 
more barbarous the best. There is nothing in iny 
judgment to be compared with the monkish 
“ Dies ir.T, Dies ilia,” or even the “ Slabat 
Mater.” 

1 am inclined to select, as a favourable speci¬ 
men of Latin poetry, the following almost un¬ 
known lines (they arc not in the earlier editions 
of Draconlius). I have three reasons for my se¬ 
lection : 1 The real merit of tlie verses compared 
to most of the Christian poelry ; 2. Their oppo¬ 
sition to the prevailing tenet «f celibacy, for 
which cause they are quoted by Thciner; 3 The 
interest which early poetry onthissuhject (Adam 
in Paradise) must possess to the countrymen of 
Milton. 

Tune oeuloa per cuncta jaeit, miratur amentum 
Sic florere Inrum, nr puros footibus imnes, 
Quatuor undltonas stringentl gurgite ripas, 

Ire per arboreos saltus, composque virrntes 
Miratur; sed quid ait homo, quos foetus ad uius 
Scire cupit simplex, et non habet, mule requirat. 
Quo memo si In met data sit posaessio mundl, 

Et domus alma nemus per tlnrea rejnn paratum 
Ac proeul expeetat viridrs jumenta pri ngroa; 

El de se tacitii-. qnas slnt h*c cuncta. lequirit. 

Et quare secum non Sint hac Ipsa, volutat 
Nam ronsorte carens, rum quo conferret, egebat 
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There is more of the essence of poetry in the simpler and un¬ 
adorned Acts of the Martyrs, more pathos, occasionally more 
grandeur, more touching incident and expression, and even, 
we may venture to say, happier invention than in the prolix 
and inanimate strains of the Christian poet. FAr the awakened 
imagination was not content with feasting in silence on its lawful 
nutriment, the poetry of the Bible; it demanded and received per¬ 
petual stimulants, which increased, instead of satisfying the appe¬ 
tite. That peculiar stale of the human mind had now commenced, 
in which the imagination so far predominates over thfc other facul¬ 
ties, that truth cannot help arraying itself in the garb of fiction; 
credulity courts fiction, and fiction believes its own fables. That 
some of the Christian legends were deliberate forgeries can scarcely ugemi*. 
be questioned; the principle of pious fraud appeared to juslifiy this 
mode of working on the popular mind; it was admitted and avowed. 

To deceive into Christianity was so valuable a service, as to hallow 
deceit itself. But the largest portion was probably the natural birth 
of that imaginative excitement which quiokens its day-dreams and 
nightly visions into reality. The Christian lived in a supernatural 
world; the notion of the divine power, the perpetual interference 
of the Deity, the agency of the countless invisible beings which 
hovered over mankind, was so strongly impressed upon the belief, 
that every extraordinary, and almost every ordinary incident be¬ 
came a miracle, every inward emotion a suggestion either of a 
good or an evil spirit. A mythic period was thus gradually formed, 
in which reality melted into fable, and invention unconsciously 
trespassed on the province of history. This invention had very 
early let ilself loose, in the spurious gospels, or accounts of the Slmlioll!j 
lives of the Saviour and his Apostles, which were chiefly, we con- Gos i >i1 ' 
ceive, composed among, or father against, the sects which were 
less scrupulous in their veneration for the sacred books. Unless 


Viderat Omnipotens, haer ilium torde moventei 
Et miseratus ait . Drums adjutona lacto, 
Participem generis tanquam si di ceret auctor, 

"Son solum deert t mum, consul tu bl.mda 

N. „ ..... .... 

Coiijiigiuru se quisque voret, ilulectio icruiiat 
Cordibus limotuis, et sit sibi piguus utn que 
Vclle pares, et nolle pares, stans uno voluntas, 

Tar ammi concurs, paribus concurrcre vcilis 
Arabo sibi requtes cordis suit, umbo fiilrbs, 

Et quicunquc daturcasus, sit ra<:«,a duorum. 

Nec mora, jam venit alina quit's, oculosque supmat 
Soionus, et in dulccin solvnntur membra soporem. 
bed quurn juie Deus, nullo prohibente valeiet 
Demeio paiticulam, tie quo plus ipse paiarat, 

Ne vi oblata da ret juveni sua costa doloiein, 
Redderet et tnstem subito, quem Ixderc nollct, 
Fur opifex vult esse suus, nain posset et illam 
Pulvere de sinuU pr.nceps formare puellam 
Scd quo plenus auior toto de corde venaet, 

Nost ere in uxorc voluit sua membra maritum, 
Dividitm contexta cutis, wbducitur una 
Sensim costa viro, sed%nox reditura mariLo. 

Nain juvenis de parte brevi formatur adulta 
Virgo, decora, rudis, matura tumentibua anms, 
Conjugn, sobolisque capax, quibus apta probatnr, 
Et sine laete pio crescit infantia pubes. 

F.xcutitur somno juvenis, vidcl ipse purlinm 
Ante oculos astare suos, pater, mdc mai itus 
iNon tamep ex costa genitoi, sed conjugis auctoi 

II. 


.So minis ciat partus, tonceptus srminr nulKi, 
Matcriem sopita quit's produvil amoris, 

Affeciusqur novos blandi geiiueie sopoies 
Constitit ante oculos uullo velaimnc tecta, 

Corpotc nuda annul niveo, quasi nympha profundi, 
Cacsaiics intonsa conns, gena pulclira mboie. 
Omnia pulclira germs, oculos, os, colla, uiaiuisqiie, 
V el quaiem posseut digiti foi mai eToimnlis 
Nescui mens illis, fieri qua* causa luisset, 

* l'unc Deus et pnneeps .nnbos, ronjunxit in uuuni 
Et rerneat sua toslavno, sua membra recejut . 
Accipit et fcptius, quunt non sit debitoi ullus. 

%lis datui omnis l.umus, * t qmcquu) jussu creavit 
Aeiis el pclagi brtus, elnncuta duorum, 

Arbi trio roniimssa manent Ills, nescite, dix.t 
Omnipoteus, leplclcsolum de seinme vesho, 
Sanguinis ingenili nalos nutnte nepofes, 

El de prole novos iteiutn copulate jugales 
Et duiri terra fit tom, dnin tudurn sublevnt k*i , 
Dum sohs mient axe jubar, dum lunu ttnebius 
Dissipat, ct puio lucent inea si(lera tcelo, 
burnt re qmcquld habent pomaria nostra In bit, 
Nain toLiim quod teira ct cat, quod ponttis ttaei 
Protulit, addiclum vestro sub jure inanelur 
Dcliciaeque fluent solus, et houesta voluptos, 
Arbons uiuus tantum nesitte saporem 

Draeontn Prrsbxl. Hispani Christ. ■ t*i ul v 
sub Tbeodos. M. Carinit»a,.i 1*. Arevalo. Pnm<*\ 
1791 Carmen de l)eo, lib. i v 348 41 1 

22 
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Anlidoeelic, it is difficult to imagine any serious object in Actions 
in general so fantastic and puerile (1). This example had been set 
by some, probably, of the foreign Jews, whose apocryphal ]f)ooks 
were as numerous and as wild as those of the Christian sectaries. 
The Jews had likewise anticipated them in the interpolation or 
fabrication of the Sibylline verses. The fourth book ofEsdras, 
the Shepherd of Bermas, and other prophetic works, grew out 
of the Prophets and the book of Revelations, as the Gospels of 
iYicodcmus, and that of the infancy, and the various spurious 
acts of the different Apostles (2), out of the Gospels and Acts. 
The Recognitions and other tracts which are called the Clemen¬ 
tina, partake more of the nature of religious romance. Many 
of the former were obviously intended to pass for genuine records, 
and must be proscribed as unwarrantable fictions: the latter may 
rather have been designed to trace, and so to awaken religious 
feelings, than as altogether real history. The Lives of St. Anthony 
by Athanasius and oflfilarion by Jerome are the prototypes of the 
countless biographies ofcsaints; and with a strong outline of truth, 
became impersonations of the feelings, the opinions, the belief of 
the lime. Wc have no reason to doubt that the authors implicitly 
believed whatever of fiction embellishes their own unpremeditated 
fables; the colouring, though fanciful and inconceivable to our 
eyes, was fresh and living to theirs. 

History itself could only reflect the proceedings of the Christian 
world, as they appeared to that world. We may lament that the 
annals of Christianity found in the earliest limes no historian more 
judicious and trustworthy than Eusebius; the heretical sects no less 
prejudiced and more philosophical chronicler than Epiphanius : 
but in them, if not scrupulously veracious reporters of the events 
and characters of the limes, we po§Sess almost all that we could 
reasonably hope; faithful reporters of the opinions entertained, and 
the feelings excited by both. Few Christians of that day would not 
have considered it the sacred duly of a Christian to adopt that prin¬ 
ciple, avowed and gloried in by Eusebius, but now made a bitter 
reproach, that he would relate all that was to the credit, and pass 
lightly over all which was to the dishonour of the faith ( 3 ). The 

(1) Compare what lias been said on the Gospel is extremely striking and dramatic. This “ har- 

of tlie Infancy, vol. i. page 72.; though I vimJtd rowing of liell,” as it is called in the old rnyste- 
now observe tbit the antiquity of tins gospel is nes, became a favourite topic of Christian legend, 
very dubmus. loumled oil, and tending greatly to establish the 

(2) (.omparr the C.odex Apocrvphue Novi Trs- popular belief m, a purgatory, and to open, as 
tameiiti, by J, A 1'abricius, and Jones on the it were, to the fears of mail, the terrors of the 
Gallon. A more elaborate eolleelion of these cu- penal slate. With icgaid to these spurious gos- 
rious documents lias been commenced (1 trust pels m general, it is a curious question in what 
not abandoned) by l)r. Tliilo, lapsin', 1832. Of manner, so little mil iced as they are in the high- 
these, by far the most remarkable in it, compost- er Chi islian literature, they should have reached 
lion and its influence, was the Gospel of Nico- down, and so completely incorporated thern- 
demus The author of tlns.wnrk was a poet, and selves, in the dark ages, with the superstitions of 
of no mean invention. The latter part, which the vulgar. They would never have furnished so 
describes the descent of the Saviour to hell, to many subjects to puinting, if they had not been 
deliver “ the spirits in prison** (according to the objects of popular beliel. 

hint in the epistle of St Peter, l Peter, in. 19 ), (3) “ In addition to these things (the appoint- 
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historians of Christianity were credulous, but of that which it would 
have been considered impiety to disbelieve, even it they had the 
inclination. 

The larger part of Christian literature consists in controversial 
writings, valuable to posterity as records of lh§ progress of the 
human mind, and of the gradual development of Christian opi¬ 
nions ; at times worthy of admiration for the fafce, the copiousness, 
and the subtlety of argument; but too often repulsive from their 
solemn prolixity on insignificant subjects, and above all,4he fierce, 
the unjust, and the acrimonious spirit with which they treat their 
adversaries. The Christian literature in prose (excluding the history 
and hagiography), may be distributed under five heads : —I. Apo¬ 
logies, or defences of the Faith, against Jewish, or more frequently 
Heathen adversaries. II. Hermeneutics, or commentaries on the 
sacred writings. III. Expositions of the principles and doctrines of 
the Faith. IV. Polemical works against the different sects and 
heresies. V. Orations. 

I. We have already traced the mamtePin which the apology for Apologies. 
Christianity, from humbly defensive, became vigorously aggressive. 

The calm appeal to justice and humanity, the earnest deprecation 
of the odious calumnies with which they were charged, the plea 
for toleration, gradually rise to the vehement and uncompromising 
proscription of the folly and guilt of idolatry. Tertullian marks, as 
it were, the period of transition, though his fiery temper may 
perhaps have anticipated the lime when Christianity, in the con¬ 
sciousness of strength, instead of endeavouring to appease or avert 
the wrath of hostile Papnism, might defy it (o deadly strife. The 
earliest extant apology, that of Justin Martyr, is by no means severe 
in argument, nor vigorous in style, and though not altogether 
abstaining from recrimination, is still rather humble and depreca¬ 
tory in its lone. The short apologetic orations—as the Christians 


mrnt of rude and unfit persons to episcopal of- M. E, tom. 1 parti p. 6J ), lias hern severely 
fites and oilier delinquencies), the uinbition of questioned. Gibbon’s observations on the sub- 
many; the precipitate and illegitimate ordiua- ject gave rise to many dissertations. Muller.de 
tions; the dissensions among tlie confessors ; Fide Fuseli. Os. Huvniic, 1813- Danzius, de 
whatever the younger and more seditious so liuseh. Cats, 11. E. Scriptorc, ejusque Fide Hislo- 
pcrtinanously attempted against the remains of rica recta icsliinaiidii, Jeiijr, 1815- Kestner,Com- 
the Church, introduung iiiiiov-ition after inno- *ment de Fuseli 11. li. t.onditoris Anctontate el 
ration, and unsparingly, in the midst of the ca- Fide. See also Reuterdahl, de font] bus H. E. 
families of the persecution, adding new afflic- Aisebianar. Lond. Goth. 1826, and various pas- 
lions, and heaping evil upon evil ; all these sages in the Excursus of llciniihen. In many 
things! ll.ink it right to pass over, as unbefitting passages it is clear that Eusebius did not adheie 
my history, which, us 1 stated in the beginning, to Ins own rule of partiality. His Ecclesiastical 
declines and avoids the relations nf such things. History, though probably highly coloured in 
lint whatsoever things according to the sacred many parts, is by no means an uniform panegy- 
‘scripture, are * honest and of good report:’if ric on the early Christians. Strict impartiality 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, could not be expected from a Christian writer of 
these things I have thought it most befitting the that day ; and probably Eusebius erred more 
history of these wonderful martyrs, to speak and often from credulity than irom dishonesty, "Vet 
to write and to address to the ears of the faith- the unbelief produced, in later times, by the fic 
ful." On this passage, de Martyr. Palicst. cxii., Utious character of early Christian HisterT.may 
and that to which it alludes, E. H.riii a., the show how dangerous, bow faial, may be th« 
honesty and impartiality of Eusebius, which waa least departure from truth 
not above suspicion hi his own day (Til lament, 
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had to encounter not merely the general hostility of the government 
or (lie people, but direct and argumentative (realises, written against 
them by the philosophic parly—gradually swelled into books.iThe 
first of these is perhaps the best, that of Origen against Celsus. The 
intellect of Origen, notwithstanding its occasional fantastic aber¬ 
rations, appears to us more suited to grapple with this lofty argu¬ 
ment than the diffuse and excursive Eusebius, whose evangelic 
Preparation and Demonstration heaped together vast masses of 
curious hiit by no means convincing learning, and the feebler aijd 
less candid Gyril, in his Books against Julian. We have already 
noticed the great work which perhaps might be best arranged 
under this head, the “ City of God” of St. Augustine; but there 
was one short treatise which may vindicate the Christian Latin 
literature from the charge of barbarism : perhaps no late work, 
either Pagan or Christian, reminds us of the golden days of Latin 
prose so much as the Octavius of Minucius Felix. 

II. The Hermeneutics, or the interpretation of the sacred writers, 
might be expected to have tfiore real value and authority than can 
be awarded them by sober and dispassionate judgment. But it 
cannot be denied that almost all these writers, including those of 
highest name, are fanciful in their inferences, discover mysteries 
in the plainest sentences, wander away from the clear historical, 
moral, or religious meaning, into a long train of corollaries, at 
which we arrive we know not how. Piely, in fact, read in the 
Scripture, whatever it chose to read, and the devotional feeling it 
excited was at once the end and the test of Ihe biblical commen¬ 
tary. But Ihe character of the age and the school in which the 
Christian teachers were trained, must here, as in other cases, be 
taken into account. The most sober Jewish system of interpreta¬ 
tion (selling aside the wild cabalistic notions of the significance 
of letters, the frequency of their recurrence, their collocation, 
and all those wild theories which were engendered by a servile 
veneration of the very form and language of the sacred writings) 
allowed itself at least an equal latitude of authoritative inference. 
The Piatonisls spun out the thoughts or axioms of their master into 
as fine and subtle a web of mystic speculation. The general prin¬ 
ciple of an esoteric or recondite meaning in all works which com¬ 
manded veneration, was universally received; it was this principle 
upon which the Gnostic sects formed all their vague and mystic 
theories ; and if in this respect the Christian teachers did not bind 
themselves by much severer rules of reasoning than prevailed 
around them on all sides, they may have been actuated partly by 
some jealousy, lest their own plainer and simpler sacred writings 
should appear dry and barren, in comparison with the rich and 
imaginative freedom of their adversaries. 

III. The expositions of faith and practice may comprehend all 
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the smaller Ireatises on particular duties j prayer, almsgiving, mar- Kxi , ns ,, 
riaga and celibacy. They depend, of course, for their merit and l ^ , ‘| i t,f 
authority on the character of the writer. 

IV. Christianity might appear, if we judge by the proportion r 0 icmi.-ai 
which the controversial writings bear to the rest <Jf Christian litera- 
lure, to have introduced an element of violent and implacable 
discord. Nor does the tone of these polemical writings, by which 
alone we can judge of the ancient heresies: of which their own 
accounts have almost entirely perished, impress us very favourably 
with their fairness or candour. But it must be rerfiembered that, 
after all, the field of literature was not the arena in which the great 
contest between Christianity and the world was waged; it was in 
the private circle of each separate congregation, which was con¬ 
stantly but silently enlarging its boundaries; it was the immediate 
contact of mind with mind, the direct influence of the Christian 
clergy and even the more pious of the laity, which were tranquilly 
and noiselessly pursuing their course of conversion (1). 

These treatises, however, were principally addressed to the 
clergy, and through them worked downward into the mass of the 
Christian people : even with the more rapid and frequent com¬ 
munication which look place in the Christian world, they were but 
partially and imperfectly disseminated ; but that which became 
.■mother considerable and important part of their literature, their 
oratory, had in the first instance been directly addressed to the 
popular mind, and formed the chief part of the popular instruc¬ 
tion. Christian preaching had opened a new field for eloquence. 

V. Oratory, that oratory at least which communicates its own ciu.st,,,. 
impulses and passions to the heart, which not merely persuades the oral " ,y ' 
reason, bulswavs the whole soul of man, had suffered a long and 
total silence. It had everywhere expired with Ihe republican 
institutions. The discussions in the senate had been controlled by 
the imperial presence $ and even if the Roman senators had as¬ 
serted the fullest freedom of speech, and allowed Ibemselves the 
most exciting fervour of language, this was but one assembly in a 
single city, formed out of a confined aristocracy. The municipal 
assemblies were alike rebuked by the awe of a presiding master, 
the provincial governor, and of (foursc afforded a less open-field for 
stirring and general eloquence, *Thc perfection of jurisprudence 
had probably been equally fatal to judicial oratory; we hear of great 
lawyers, but not of distinguished advocates. The highest flight of 


(l) I might perhaps have made another and a 
very interesting tvaucli ol the prose Christian 
literature, the epistolary The letters of the great 
writers form one of the most valuahie parts of 
their works The t.atin father,, however, main¬ 
tain that superiority over the Greek, which in 
classical tunes is asserted by Cicero and Pliny. 
The letters of Cyprian and Ambrose are of the 


highest interest us historical documents; those of 
Jeiome, fur manners ; those of Augustine, per¬ 
haps for style They fur surpass those of Chrysos¬ 
tom, which we must, however, iccuilrcl ware 
written from his dreary und monotonous place 
of exile \»t Chrysostom's are superior to that 
dullest of all collections, the huge folio of the 
letters of I.il jnuis. 
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Piigan oratory which remains is in the adulatory panegyrics of the 
Emperors, pronounced by rival candidates for favour. Rhetoriq was 
taught, indeed, and practised as a liberal, but it had sunk injfeo a 
mere, art; it was taught by salaried professors in all the great towns 
to the higher youOh; but they were mere exercises of fluent diction, 
on trite or obsolete subjects, the characters of the heroes of the 
Iliad, or some sublfc question of morality (1). It is impossible to 
conceive a more sudden and total change than from the school of 
the rhetorician to a crowded Christian church. The orator sud¬ 
denly emerged from a listless audience of brother scholars, before 
whom he had discussed some one of those trivial questions ac¬ 
cording to formal rules, and whose ear could require no more 
than terseness or elegance of diction, and a just distribution of the 
argmpent: emotion was neither expected nor could be excited. He 
found himself among a breathless and anxious multitude, whose 
eternal destiny might seem to hang on his lips, catching up and 
treasuring his words as those of divine inspiration, and inter¬ 
rupting his more eloquenfepassages by almost involuntary acclama¬ 
tions (2). The orator, in the best days of Athens, the tribune, in 
the most turbulent periods of Rome, had not such complete hold 
upon the minds of his hearers; and—but that the sublime nature 
of his subject usually lay above the sphere of immediate action, 
but that, the purer and loftier its tone, if it found instantaneous 
sympathy, yet it also met the constant inert resistance of pre¬ 
judice, and ignorance, and vice to its authority,—the power with 
which this privilege of oratory would have invested the clergy would 
have been far greater than that of any oftilhe former political or 
sacerdotal dominations. Wherever the oratory of the pulpit coin¬ 
cided with human passion, it was irresistible, and sometimes when 
it resolutely encountered it, it might frxlortan unwilling triumph : 
when it appealed to faction, to ferocity, to sectarian animosity, it 
swept away its audience like a torrent, to any violence or madness 
at which it aimed; when to virtue, to piety, to peace, it at limes 
subdued the most refractory, and received the homage of devout 
obedience. 

The bishop in general, at least when the hierarchical power be¬ 
came more dominant, reserved for himself an office so productive 
of influence and so liable to abuaa ( 3 ). But rnen like Athanasius or 


(1) The declamations of Quintilian arp no 
doubt favourable specimens both uf tbe subjects 
and,the style of thpsc orators. 

(2) These acclamations sometimes rewarded 
tbe wore eloquent, and successful teachers of 
rhetoric Themistins speaks of Iho inCoMimt 
Tt K«ti xpoTOfc, oJmv 3 ■a.fjLa. ttvoxaLuoun 

ufiSi ol Jsti^covioi ropieretl- Ba- 
sanistes, p- 236., edit. Deindorf. Compare the 
note. Chrysostom's works are full of allusions to 
these acclamations. 


(3) The laity were long permitted to address 
the people in the absence of the clergy. It was 
objected to the Bishop Demetrius, that he had 
permitted an unprecedented innovation in tbe 
case of Qrigen ; be hud allowed a layman to leach 
when the buhop was present. ££useli. Ti. H. vi. 19. 
O <fi<ris-jt®f, si niti r&iKoc m, iursteoc 

dt too koyav, nett rov TfOTOtr rtju.vr.e, 
ft JctTKiTO). Consul Apost viii 32. Laicus, 
prasentibus c.lericls, nisi illis jubeutibus, do- 
re re non sudeut. Cone Carlh. can. 98. Jerom* 
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Augustine were not compelled to wait for that qualification or rank. 
Thej# received the ready permission of the bishop.to exercise at once 
this important function. In general, a promising orator would 
rarefy want opportunity of distinction; and he who had obtained 
celebrity would frequently be raised by general acclamation, or by 
a just appreciation of his usefulness by the higher clergy, to an 
episcopal throne. f 

But it is difficult to conceive the general effect produced by this 
devotion of oratory to its new office. From this lime, # inslead of 
seizing casual opportunities of working on the mind and heart of 
man, it was constantly, regularly, in every part of the empire, with 
more or less energy, with greater or less commanding authority, 
urging the doctrines of Christianity on awe-struck and submissive 
hearers. It had, of course, as it always has had, its periods of more 
than usual excitement, its sudden paroxysms of power, by which 
it convulsed some part of society. The constancy and regularity 
with which, in the ordinary course of things, it discharged its 
function, may in some degree have de^lcyicd its influence; and, in 
the period of ignorance and barbarism, the instruction was chiefly 
through the ceremonial, the symbolic worship, the painting, and 
even the dramatic representation. 

Still, this new moral power, though intermitted at times, and 
even suspended, was almost continually operating, in its great and 
sustained energy, throughout the Christian world ; though of course 
strongly tempered wilh the dominant spirit of Christianity, and, 
excepting in those periods either ripe for or preparing some great 
change in religious sediment or opinion, the living and general 
expression of the pievalenl Christianity, it was always in greater or 
less activity, instilling the broader principles of Christian faith and 
morals; if superstitious, raaely altogether silent; if appealing to 
passions which ought to have been rebuked before its voice, and 
exciting those feelings of hostility between conflicting sects which 
it should have allayed,—yet even then in some hearts its gentler 
and more Christian loneB made a profound and salutary impres¬ 
sion, while its more violent language fell off without mingling with 
the uncongenial feelings. The great principles of the religion,— 
the providence of God, the redemption by Christ, the immortality 
of the soul* future retribution,—gleamed through all the fantastic 
and legendary lore wilh which it was encumbered and obscured in 
the darker ages. Christianity first imposed it as a duly on one class 

might be supposed, in his indignant remon- inunt, lacerant, docent antequam discant Alii ad- 
strunce against the right which almost nil os- dicta suprreilio, grandia verba Irutinantcs, inter 
sumed of interpreting 'he Scriptures, to be mulierculas de sucris lileris philosophantur. Alii 
writing of later dfiys. Quod medico rum est, discunt, proli pudor ! it fcminis, quod viros do- 
promittunt mcdici, tractaut fabrilia fabri. Sola leant el ne pa rum hoc sit quadum facilitate 
Scriplurorum ars e.t, quam sihi omocs passim verboruun , imo audacid, edisserunt alii* quod 
vindicant. Scribimus, indocti doctique poemata ipsi non intelligunt Epist. I. ad Paulinum, vol. 
passim, Hanr. garruta anus, linne delirus senex, iv . p 571 
banc sophists verhn'us bane universi pr.eiu 
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of men to be constantly enforcing moral and religious truth on all 
mankind. Though that duty, of course, was discharged withivcry 
different energy, judgment, and success, at different periods, i|was 
always a strong counteracting power, an authorised, and in general 
respected, remonstrance against the vices and misery or mankind. 
Man was perpetually reminded that he was an immortal being under 
the protection of a v; ise and all-ruling Providence, and destined for 
a higher state of existence- 

Nor was this influence only immediate and temporary : Christian 
oratory did not cease to speak when its echoes had died away upon 
the ear, and its expressions faded from the hearts of those to whom 
it was addressed. The orations of the Basils and Chrysostoms, the 
Ambroses and Auguslines, became one of the most important parts 
of Christian literature. That eloquence which, in Rome and Greece, 
had been confined to civil and judicial affairs, was now inseparably 
connected with religion. The oratory of the pulpit took its place 
with that of the bar, the comitia, or the senate, as the historical 
record of that which oncq,h$d powerfully moved the minds of mul¬ 
titudes. No part of Christian literature so vividly reflects the times, 
the lone of religious doctrine or sentiment, in many cases the man¬ 
ners, habits, and character of the period, as the sermons of the 
leading teachers. 


CHAPTER I\. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THR FINE ARTS. 

i mc ,.u. As in literature, so in the fine arts,Christianity had to await that 
period in which it should become completely interwoven with the 
feelings and moral being of mankind, before it could put forth all 
its creative energies, and kindle into active productiveness those 
new principles of the noble and the beautiful, which it infused into 
the human imagination. The dawn of a new civilisation must be 
the first epoch for the development of Christian art. The total dis¬ 
organisation of society, which was about to lake place, implied the 
total suspension of the arts which embellish social life. The objects 
of admiration were swept away by the destructive ravages of Bar¬ 
barian warfare; or, where they were left in contemptuous in¬ 
difference, the mind had neither leisure to indulge, nor refine¬ 
ment enough to feel, this admiration, which belongs to a more se¬ 
cure stale of society, and of repose from the more pressing toils 
and anxieties of life. 

This-suspended animation of the fine arts was of course different 
in degree in the various parts of Europe, in proportion as they 
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were exposed lo the ravages of war, the comparative barbarism of 
the Bribes by which they were overrun, the station held by the 
clerJy, the security which they could command by the sanctity of 
their character, and their disposable wealth. At every period, from 
Theodoric, who dwelt with vain fondness over Jhe last struggles 
of decaying art, to Charlemagne, who seemed to hail, with prophe¬ 
tic taste, the hope of its revival, there is no period in which the 
tradition of art was not preserved in some part of Europe, though 
obscured by ignorance, barbarism, and that still worse enemy, if 
possible, false and meretricious taste. Christianity, iq every branch 
of the arts, preserved something from the general wreck, and 
brooded in silence over the imperfect rudiments of each, of which 
it was the sole conservator. The mere mechanical skill of working 
stone, of delineating the human face, and of laying on colours so 
as lo produce something like illusion, was constantly exercised in 
the works which religion required to awaken the torpid emotions 
of an ignorant and superstitious people (1). 

In all the arts, Christianity was at first^ of course, purely imita¬ 
tive, and imitative of the prevalent degenerate style. It had not yet 
felt its strength, and dared not develope, or dreamed not of those 
latent principles which lay beneath its religion, and which hereafter 
were to produce works, in its own style, and its own department, 
rivalling all the wonders of antiquity $ when the extraordinary crea¬ 
tions of its proper architecture were lo arise, far surpassing in the 
skill of their construction, in their magnitude more than equalling 
them, and in their opposite indeed, but not less majestic style, 
vindicating the genius of Christianity : w hen Italy was to transcend 
ancient Greece in painting as much as the whole modern world is 
inferior in the rival art of sculpture. • 

I. Architecture was the tir|t of these arts which was summoned ArchlU 
to the service of Christianity. The devotion of the earlier ages did tun; - 
not need, and could not command, this subsidiary to pious emo¬ 
tion,—it imparled sanctity to the meanest building; now it would 
not be content without enshrining its triumphant worship in a loftier 
edifice. Religion at once offered this proof of its sincerity by the 
sacrifice of wealth lo this hallowed purpose; and the increasing 
splendour of the religious edifice* reacted upon the general devo¬ 
tion, by the feelings of awe and ^neralion which they inspired. 
Splendour, however, did not disdain to be subservient to use •, and 
the arrangement of the new buildings, which arose in all quarters, 
or were diverted to Ihis new object, accommodated themselves to 
the Christian ceremonial. In the East, we have already shown, in 
the church of. Tyre, described by Eusebius, the ancient temple 
lending its model to the Christian church; and (he basilica, in the 

(l) The liniioclasN Ii.hI prnbabh more iiillueiu c- in bjibarisin;; the l-.i'.i than the ll.trbari.im 
llti'inst'lvc- in the Y\ ml 
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West, adapted with still greater ease and propriety for Christiah 
worship ( 1 ). There were many distinctive points which mat^Viallt 
affected the style of Christian architecture. The simplicity |f the 
Grecian temple, as it has been shown ( 2 ), harmonised perfectly bnly 
with its own fopm of worship; it was more of a public place, 
sometimes, indeed, hypselhral, or open to the air. The Christian 
worship demandedfoore complete enclosure $ the church was mofe 
of a chamber, in which the voice of an individual could be distinctly 
heard 5 and the whole assembly of worshippers, sheltered from the 
change or inclemency of the weather, or the intrusion of unautho¬ 
rised persons, might listen in undisturbed devotion to the prayer, 
the reading of the scripture, or the preacher. 

Wiinlwws. One consequence of this was the necessity of regular apertures 
for the admission of light (3) •, and these imperatively demanded a 
departure from the plan of temple architecture. 

Windows had been equally necessary in the basilicas for the. 
public legal proceedings; the reading legal documents required a 
bright and full light 5 an(l the basilicas the windows were nume¬ 
rous and large. The nave, probably from the earliest period, was 
lighted by cleristory windows, which were above the roof of the 
lower aisles (4). 

Throughout the West, the practice of converting the basilica into 
the church continued to a late period ; the very name seemed ap 
propriale : the royal hall was changed into a dwelling for the 
GREAT KING (5). 

Sni.iiivi- The more minute subdivision of the internal arrangement conlri- 
.uTibuted to form the peculiar character of Christian architecture. The 
*"»• different orders of Christians were distributed according to their 
respective degrecs’of proficiency. But besides this, the church had 
inherited from the synagogue, and f«om the general feeling of the 
East, the principle of secluding the female part of the worshippers. 
Enclosed galleries, on a higher level, were probably common in the 


(1) Vol. I. p. 398, 390. 

(2) Sec p. 57, 59. 

(3) 1» the fanciful comparison (in It. E. x. 4.) 
which Eusebius draws between the different parts 
of the church and the different gradations of ca-, 
tcchiimens, he speaks of the most perfect as 
“ shone on by the light through Uiewindows-”-f > 
'roue J'e irpic to xvtiy/xxo'i xtnttu- 

He seems to describe the temple as full 
of light, emblematical of the heavenly light dif— 
lused by Christ,— \cL(Ji7r(W xxi qiapTCf l/U- 
irKtm rx t t tvj'odtv xxi tx sktoc : 
bttt it is hot easy to discover where his metaphor 
ends and his lact begins. See Cinnipini, vol. i. 
p. 74. 

(4) The size of the windows has been disputed 
by Christian antiquaries some asserted that the 
early Christians, accustomed to the obscurity of 
their crypt < and catacombs, preferred narrow 
apertures for light . others Inal the services, es¬ 


pecially reading the Scriptures, required it to 
lie lintli bright and equally diffused. Ciampim, 
as an Italian prefers the latter, and sarcastically 
alludes to the narrow windows of Gothic arch, 
lecture, introduced by the “Vandals,” whosc 
Crst object being to exclude the rold of then 
northern climate, they contracted the windows 
t» Ibenarrowest dimensions possible. In the mo¬ 
nastic churches, the light was excluded, quia 
monaehis ineditantibus fortasse ofiicicbat, quo 
minus possent intcuto animo soli Deo vacare 
Cumpini, Vetera Jtlouumenta. ’flip author eonsi 
clers that the parochial or cathedral churches 
may, in general, be distinguished Irnm the mo¬ 
nastic by this test. 

(5) Basilica: puiis vocaUantur regum habita- 
rula, nunc anlem ideo basilica- divina Umpla 
nominantur, quia ibi Kegi omnium Deo cuitux 
rl sacrificia offcruiitur. IsiJor. Ong. lib. v. ba¬ 
silica: olini tiegoliis psene, nunc vol is pro tu» 
salute susccptu Ausou. Grat. Act. pin Consul 
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synagogues; and this arrangement appears to have been generally 
adopted in the earlier Christian Churches (1). 

tlds greater internal complexity necessarily led to still farther 
departure from the simplicity of design in the exterior plan and 
elevation. The single or the double row of column#, reaching from 
the top to the bottom of the building, with the long and unbroken 
horizontal line of the roof reposing upon it, you Id give place to 
rows of unequal heights, or to the division into separate stories. 

The same process had probably taken place in the palatal archi¬ 
tecture of Rome. Instead of one order of columns, which reached 
from the top to the bottom of the buildings, rows of columns, one 
above the other, marked the different stories into which the build¬ 
ing was divided. 

Christianity thus, from the first, either at once assumed, or be¬ 
trayed its tendency to, its peculiar character. Its harmony was not 
that of the Greek, arising from the breadth and simplicity of one 
design, which, if at limes too vast for the eye to contemplate at a 
single glance, was comprehended and fgll # al once by the mind 5 of 
which the lines were all horizontal and regular, and the general 
impression a majestic or graceful uniformity, either awful from its 
massiveness or solidity, or pleasing Trom its lightness and delicate 
proportion. The harmony of the Christian building (if in fact it at¬ 
tained* before its perfection in the mediaeval Gothic, to that first 
principle of architecture) consisted in the combination of many se¬ 
parate parts, duly balanced into one whole * the subordination of 
the accessories to the principal object; the multiplication of distinct 
objects coalescing into ope rich and effective mass, and pervaded 
and reduced to a kind of symmetry be one general character in the 
various lines and in the style of ornament. * 

This predominance of conaplexily over simplicity, of variety 
over symmetry, was no doubt greatly increased by the buildings 
which, from an early period, arose around the central church, es¬ 
pecially in all the monastic institutions. The baptistry was often a 
separate building, and frequently, in the ordinary structures for 
worship, dwellings for the officiating priesthood were attached to, 
or adjacent to, the church. The Grecian temple appears often to 
have stood alone, on the brow of a hill, in a grove, or in some other 
commanding or secluded situation# in Rome, many of the pontifi¬ 
cal offices were held by patricians, who occupied Iheir own pa¬ 
laces ; but the Eastern temples were in general surrounded by spa¬ 
cious courts, and with buildings for the residence of the sacerdotal 
colleges. If these were not the models of the Christian establish¬ 
ments, the sajne ecclesiastical arrangements, the institution of a 
numerous and wealthy priestly order, attached to the churches, 

• 

'ijVopuli ronflntint ad ^rclcsias castA cele- August de Cm . Dei, 11 . 28- Co:np»irP Itinghauu 
brilate, honcslA utriusqur srxus riitcrfrlionc. vhi . 5 - 5- 
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demanded the same accommodation. Thus a multitude of subor¬ 
dinate buildings would crowd around the central or more eminent 
house of God; at first, where mere convenience was considered, 
and where the mind had not awakened to the solemn impressions 
excited by vast avid various architectural works, combined by a con¬ 
genial style of building, and harmonised by skilful arrangement and 
subordination, the'J' would be piled together irregularly and capri¬ 
ciously, obscuring that which was really grand, and displaying 
irreverept confusion rather than stalely order. Gradually , as the 
sense of grandeur and solemnity dawned upon the mind, there 
would arise the desire of producing one general effect and impres¬ 
sion ; but this no doubt was the later development of a principle 
which, if at first dimly perceived, was by no means rigidly or con¬ 
sistently followed out. We must wait many centuries before we 
reach the culminating period of genuine Christian architecture. 

ii. Sculpture alone, of the tine arts, has been faithful to its pa 
rent Paganism. It has never cordially imbibed the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity. The second creative epoch (how poor, comparatively, in 
fertility and originality!) was contemporary and closely connected 
with the revival of classical literature in Europe. It has lent itself 
to Christian sentiment chiefly in two forms ■, as necessary and su¬ 
bordinate to architecture, and as a monumental sculpture. 

Christianity was by no means so intolerant, at least after its first 
period, of the remains of ancient sculpture, or so perseveringly 
hostile to the art, as might have been expected from its severe aver¬ 
sion to idolatry. The earlier fathers, indeed, condemn the arts of 
sculpture and of painting as inseparably connected with Paganism. 
Every art which frames an image is irreclaimably idolatrous ( 1 ); 
and the stern- Terlullian reproaches Hermogenes with the two 
deadly sins of painting and marryihg (2). The Council of Elvira 
proscribed paintings on the walls of churches ( 3 ), which never¬ 
theless became a common usage during the two next centuries. 

In all respects, this severer sentiment was mitigated by time. 
The civil uses of sculpture were generally recognised. The Chris¬ 
tian emperors erected, or permitted the adulation of their subjects 
to erect, their statues in the different cities. That of Constantine on 
the great porphyry column, with its singular and unchristian con¬ 
fusion of attributes, has been aheady noticed. Philostorgius indeed 
asserts that this statue became an object of worship even to the 


V l) Win Artifices stntuarum et iinagiiium oloin- 
ni!> generis simulachrorum diabolus ssrculo in- 
tulil—caput fact.i est ldolatrue ars mnnis qua- 
idnluin quoque mndo edit. Tertull. de Idolat c. 
in. He lias no language to express his horror 
that makers of images should be admitted min 
tin- clerical order. 

(3) I’ingit lllicile, iiubit assidue, legem Dei in 
tihuhuem drfendil, -n artem tnnleininl, Ins fal 


sarius ct cauteno et stylo. In Hennog. caj>. 1 
Cautcrio refers to encaustic painting. The Apos¬ 
tolic Constitutions reckon a maker of idols 
«ith persons of infamous..character and profes¬ 
sion viii. 32- 

(3) Plaeuit picturas in ecelesi.i esse non debere. 
nc quodoplitur et adoratur, in parictibus depm 
catur Can uin. 
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Christians; that lights and frankincense were offered before it, and 
that tie image was worshipped as that of a tutelary god (1). The 
seditjbn in Antioch arose out of insults to the statues of the empe¬ 
rors *2), and the erection of the statue of the empress before the 
great church in Constantinople gave rise to the Jast disturbance, 
which ended in the exile of Chrysostom ( 3 ). The statue of the em¬ 
peror was long the representative of the imperjfd presence; it was 
reverenced in the capital and in the provincial cities with honours 
approaching to adoration ( 4 ). The modest law of Theocjpsius, by 
which he attempted to regulate these ceremonies, *>f which the 
adulation bordered at times on impiety, expressly reserved the ex¬ 
cessive honours, sometimes lavished on these statues at the public 
games, for the supreme Deity ( 5 ). 

The statues even of the gods were condemned with some reluc¬ 
tance and remorse. No doubt iconoclasm, under the first edicts of 
the emperors, raged in the provinces with relentless violence. Yet 
Constantine, we have seen, did not scruple to adorn his capital with 
images, both of gods and men, plunder^ indiscriminately from the 
temples of Greece. The Christians, indeed, asserted that they were 
set up for scorn and contempt. 

Even Theodosius exempts such statues as were admirable as 
works of art from the common sentence of destruction (6). This 
doubtful toleration of profane art gradually gave place to the admis¬ 
sion of Art into the service of Christianity. 

Sculpture, and, still more, Painting, were received as the mi¬ 
nisters of Christian piety, and allowed to lay Uieir offerings at the 
feet of the new religion.^ 

But the commencement of Christian art was slow, timid, and 
rude. It long preferred allegory to represen la tievn, the true and le¬ 
gitimate object of art ( 7 ). It expanded but tardily during the first 
centuries, from the significant symbol to the human form in colour 
or in marble. 

The Cross was long the primal, and even the sole, symbol of 
Christianity—the cross in its rudest and its most artless form; for 


(1) Seep. 54 Philostorg. u. 17. 

(2) Sec p. 205 

3) See p 217. y ' 

4) El ■) lip fccLO‘l\tO>Q StWOVTOC tixenv 

avctirXiipai xdpctv /icto-iXitei, xeti 7rporx.i>- 
voSVtv S.fX ovt*c xttt iffOjUMvitu ivrirt- 
>.bvvtai, xai ap%ovTtc UTUyrao-i, xct'i 
Snp*oi yrpotTxuvouPiv ou a-etvtju 

/CAeiroVTlC xkheL Trfoc toy ^apaKrU'pu 
tbS H tLO-iittet, oux 6* t» q>v<rti Staipo'j- 

fjttv OV ctKK SV yp*-2M v a.pmS'UXYUfJltYBV. 
Jo aim. Dmnascrn. uV Imugiii. orat. 9. Jerome, 
however (on Daniel), compare* it to tile worship 
demanded by Ncbuchaduezaui. Ergo judices et 
prmciprs sa-culi, qui imporatorum statuis odo¬ 
rant el imagines, hoc sc faiere intelligent quod 
tee* puori facere nnlentes placuere Deo 


(5) They were to prove their loyalty by the 
respect which they felt for the statue in then 
Secret hearts - — exredens culture hominum dig- 
nitatuin superno iiuinlni reservetur. Cod. Thcod 
i&t. 4. 1. 

(6) A parln-ulor temple was to remain open, 
in qua smiuljchra feruntur posita, artis pretio 
quam divinitatc mctienda.Cod. Theod. xvi. 10 8. 

( 7 ) Ruinolir. Italienischr Forschungen, i p. 
158 We want the German words andeutung ( al¬ 
lusion or suggestion, but neither conveys the 
same forcible sense , and darstcllung, actual 
representation or placing before the sight. The 
artist., who employ the first can only address 
minds already furnished with the key to the 
symbolic or allegoric form. Imitation (the ge¬ 
nuine object of art) speaks to all mankind. 
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many centuries elapsed before the image oflhc Saviour was wrought 
upon it ( 1 ). It was the copy of the common instrument of ignomi¬ 
nious execution in all its nakedness*, and nothing, indeep, so 
powerfully attests the triumph of Christianity as the elevation of 
this, which to the Jew and to the Heathen was the basest, the most 
degrading, punishment of the lowest criminal, the proverbial 
terror of the wrelctad slave, into an object for the adoration of ages, 
the reverence of nations. The glowing language of Chrysostom ex¬ 
presses the universal sanctity of the Cross in the fourth century. 
“ Nothing strhighly adorns the imperial crown as the Cross, which 
is more precious than the whole world : its form, at which, of old 
men shuddered with horror, is now so eagerly and emulously 
sought for, that it is found among princes and subjecls, men and 
women, virgins and matrons, slaves and freemen 5 for all bear it 
about, perpetually impressed on the most honourable part of the 
body, or on the forehead, as on a pillar. This appears in the sacred 
temple, in the ordination of priests; it shines again on the body of 
the Lord, and in the myotic supper. It is to be seen everj where 
in honour, in the private house and the public market-place, in the 
desert, in the highway, on mountains, in forests, on hills, on the 
sea, in ships, on islands, on our beds and on our clothes, on our 
arms, in our chambers, in our banquets, on gold and silver vessels, 
on gems, in the paintings of our walls, on the bodies of diseased 
beasts, on human bodies possessed by devils, in war and peace, by 
day, by night, in the dances of the feasting, and the meetings of 
the fasting and praying.” In the lime of Chrysostom the legend of 
the Discovery of the True Cross was genenally received. “ Why do 
all men vie with each other to approach that true Cross, on which 
the sacred body was crucified? Why do many, women as well as 
men, bear fragments of it set in gbld as ornaments round their 
necks, though it was the sign of condemnation. Even emperors 
have laid aside the diadem to take up the Cross (2).” 


(l) The uuthorhas expressed in a former work 
Ins impression on this most remarkable fact in 
the history of Christianity, 

•• In one respect it is impossible now to con- 
icive the extent to which the Apostles of the 
1 rnri/WJcsus shocked ull the feelings of mankind V 
The puhlie est.ibl.sliinetit of Christianity, the 
adoration of ages, the reverence of nations, his 
thrown around the Cross of Christ nn indelible, 
and inalienable .sanctity. No elfoit of the unagi- 
na'ion can dissipate the illusion of dignity which 
has gathered found it, it lias been so long dis¬ 
severed from all its coarse and humiliating 
issocialions, that it cannot be cast balk and 
desecrated into its state of opprobrium and 
contempt. To the must daring unbeliever among 
ourselves it is the symbol — the ahsiud and 
irrational, lie may conceive, but still the ancient 
and venrrable symbol — of a powerful and in¬ 
fluential religion. V hat was it to the Jew and 
the Heathen? — the basest, the most degrading, 
punishment of the lowest criminal, the proverbial 


terror of the wretched slave! It was to them 
what the most despicable and revolting instru¬ 
ment of public execution is to us. Yet to the 
Cross of Christ men mined from deities, in 
which weieemhodied every attribute of strength, 
pnwei, and dignity," etc, Milmau’s Hampton 
Lectures, p. 279 

(2) Clirysosl. Opcr. vol. i.p. 57. 569. See in 
Muntrr'b work (p. 68. et seq.) the various forms 
which the Cross assumed, and the fanciful no¬ 
tions concerning it. 

Jjisa species erucis quid est nisi forma qua- 
drata mumli 5 Onens de vertice fulgeus, Arcton 
dexlra tenet, Auslcr in Ucva consistit j Occident 
sub plantis formatur. Unde Apostolus dicit i ut 
sciaknus, qua* sit altitude^ el lutiludo, et iongi- 
tudo, et prufuudum. Aves qnando volant ad 
a-lheio, formmn erucis nssumunt, homo natans 
per aquas, vel orans, forinA cruris vehitur. Navis 

f ier .nana antcnnA cruci similatJ sufilatur. Thau 
itcra sigitum sahilis et erucis desrribitur 
llirronvtti. hi Man vv 
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A more various symbolism gradually grew up, and extended lo 
whal^approached nearer lo works of arts. Its rude designs were 
executed in engravings on seals, or on lamps, or glass vessels, and 
before long in relief on marble, or in paintings on the walls of the 
cemeteries. The earliest of these were the seaP rings, of which 
many now exist, with Gnostic symbols and inscriptions. These seals 
were considered indispensable in ancient housolreeping. The Chris¬ 
tian was permitted, according lo Clement of Alexandria, to bestow 
on his wife one ring of gold, in order that, being entrusted with 
the care of his domestic concerns, she might seal flp that which 
might be insecure. But these rings must not have any idolatrous 
engraving, only such as might suggest Christian or gentle thoughts, 
the dove, the fish (1), the ship, the anchor, or the Apostolic fisher¬ 
man fishing for men, which would remind them of children drawn 
out of the waters of baptism (2). Tertullian mentions a communion 
cup with the image of the Good Shepherd embossed upon it. But 
Christian symbolism soon disdained these narrow limits, extended 
itself into the whole domain of the Old Testament as well as of the Gos¬ 
pel, and even ventured at limes over the unhallowed borders of 
Paganism. The persons and incidents of the Old Testament had all 
a typical or allegorical reference to the doctrines of Christianity ( 3 ). 
Adam asleep, while Eve was taken from his side, represented the 
death of Christ; Eve, the mother of all who are born lo new life; 
Adam and Eve witli the serpent had a latent allusion to the new 
Adam and the Cross. Cain and Abel, Noah and the ark with the 
dove and the olive branch, the sacrifice of Isaac, Joseph sold by his 
brethren as a bondslave *Moses by the burning bush, breaking the 
tables of the law, striking water from the rock, with Pharaoh perish¬ 
ing in the Red Sea, the ark of God, Samson bearing the gates of 
Gaza, Job on the dung-heap,^)avid and Goliath, Elijah in the car 
of fire, Tobias with the fish, Daniel in the lions’ den, Jonah issuing 
from the whale’s belly or under the gourd, the three children in the 
fiery furnace, Ezekiel by the valley of dead bones, were favourite 
subjects, and had all their mystic significance. They reminded the 
devout worshipper of the Sacrifice, Resurrection, and Redemption 
of Christ. The direct illustrations of the New Testament showed the 
Lord of the Church on a high mouhtain, with four rivers, the Gos¬ 
pels, flowing from it •, the Good Shepherd bearing the lamb ( 4 ), and 
sometimes the Apostles and Saints of a later lime appeared in the 
symbols. Paganism lent some of her spoils to the conqueror ( 5 ). 


(l) The IX0T2, according to the rule of 
the ancient anagram, meant ’ltirtiHc Xfirroc 
0tot/ Tiof 2a>Tii p % 

(3) Clem. Alex. Paidagog. iii. 2. 

(3) See Mamachi, lie Costuuii di’ primitivi 
Christian!, lib. i. c. iv. 

(4) There is a Heathen prototype (see R. 
hm hette) even for Ibis good shepherd, and one 


of the earliest images is encircled with th« 
“ four heasons" represented by Genii with 
Pagan alluimles. Compare Muntrr, p. at. 
Tombstones, and even inscriptions, were freely 
borrowed. One Christian tnmb has been publish¬ 
ed by P Lupi, inscribed “ Oils Manihus ” 

(5) In three very curious dissertations in the 
last volume of the Memoirs of the Academy ol 
Inscriptions on works of art in tbc catacombs of 


Symbol¬ 

ism 
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The Saviour was represented under the person and with the l^re of 
Orpheus, either as the civiliser of men, or in allusion to the Ofphic 
poetry, which had already been interpolated with Christian imjges. 
Hence also the lyre was the emblem of truth. Other images, parti¬ 
cularly those ofMiimals, were not uncommon (1). The church was 
represented by a ship, the anchor denoted the pure ground of faith; 
the slag implied Ih&hart which thirsted after the water-brooks; the 
rapidily with which men ought to run and embrace the doctrine of 
salvationv the hare the timid Christian hunted by persecutors; the 
lion prefigured strength, or appeared as the emblem of the tribe of 
Judah; the fish was an anagram of the Saviour’s name; the dove in¬ 
dicated the simplicity, the cock the vigilance, of Christian; the pea¬ 
cock and the phoenix the Resurrection. 

But these were simple and artless memorials to which devotion 
gave all their value and significance; in themselves they neither 
had nor aimed at, grandeur or beauty. They touched the soul by 
the reminiscences which they awakened, or the thoughts which they 
suggested; they had noltiirg of that inherent power over the emo¬ 
tions of the soul which belongs to the higher works of art (2). 

Art must draw nearer to human nature and to the truth of life, 
before it can accomplish its object. The elements of this feeling, 
even the first sense of external grandeur and beauty, had yet to be 
infused into the Christian mind. The pure and holy and majestic 
inward thoughts and sentiments had to work into form, and asso¬ 
ciate themselves with appropriate visible images. This want and 
this desire were long unfell. 

The person of the Saviour was a subject of grave dispute among 
the order fathers. Some look the expressions of the sacred writings 
in a lillerai sense, and insisted that his outward form was mean and 


Rome, M. Raoul Rochelle has shown how much, 
either through the employ incut of Heathen 
artists, or their yet impcrfi ctly unheathenised 
Christianity, the Christians boriowed from the 
monumental decorations, the symbolic figures, 
aud even the inscriptions, of Heathenism. M. 
Rochelle says, “ l.a phystoiiMime prcsc|ue 
payenne qu’offrc la decoration des calacomhes 
lie Rome,” p. 90- The Protestant t/axellers, 
Iturnet and Missou, from the singular mixture o( 
the sacred and the profane in these monuments*, 
inferred that these catacombs were common 
places of burial lor Heathens and Chnstiaus. rite 
Roman antiquarians, however, have clearly 
proved the contrary. M. Raoul Rochette, as well 
as M. Roslelti (in an Essay in the Roms Beschrt-i- 
tiuug), consider this point umlusively made out 
in favour of the Roman writers. M. R. Rochette 
has adduced monuments ill wh'ch the symbolic 
linages and the language of Heathenism mid 
Christianity are strangel) mingled together. 
Munter had observed the Jordan represented as 
a river god. 

(1) The catacombs at Rome are the chief au- 
thontes for this symbolic sihool of Christian 
art. They are represented in the works of Rosio, 
Roma .Sotteranea, Aringhi, Dollar t, and Boldetti. 


But perhaps the best view of them, being in 
fart a very judicious and well-arranged selection 
of the most curious works of early Christian art, 
may be found in the Siunbildcr und Kunstvor- 
stellungen der alien Christen, by Bishop Munter 
(2) All these works 111 their different forms 
are 111 general of coarse and inferior execution. 
The funereal \ases found 111 the Christian ic- 
meluries are of the lowest style of workmanship 
The senator lluoiiarotti, in his wmk, “ He’ Vetri 
Ccinrteriali," thus accounts for this “ Slcllero 
sempre lontaue di quelle aril, eolle quail aves- 
sero potato correr pencolo di contaminarsi colla 
tdolatna, e da cm avvenne, che prHii, o 11111110 
di essi si diede alia pitlura e alia scull urn, le 
quali avenno per oggetto principal? di rjpprp- 
senlarc 1c deiti, c le favulc itc’geiilib. Mr«he 
volendo i frdeli adoruar con simhoii devnli 1 
loro vasi, crano forzali per lo piii a saletsi ill 
artefici inesperli, e che professavano allri 
incsticri." See Mamaclii, yul. 1 . p 275 Cmn- 
pjre Ruinohr, who suggests other reasons for 
the rudeness of the earliest Christian relief, 111 
my opinion, though hy 110 minus irreioncitable 
with this, neither so simple not satisfactory 
Page 170 
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unseemly. Justin Martyr speaks of his want of form and comc- 
liness (l). Terlullian, who could not but be in extremes, expresses 
the same sentiment with his accustomed vehemence. The per¬ 
son df Christ wanted not merely divine majesty, but even human 
beauty (2). Clement of Alexandria maintains the sage opinion (3). 
But the most curious illustration of this notion occurs in the work 
of Origen against Celsus. In the true spirit of Grecian art and phi¬ 
losophy, Celsus denies that the Deity could dwell in a mean form 
or low stature. Origen is embarrassed with the argument*he fears 
to recede from the literal interpretation of Isaiah, but endeavours 
to soften it off, and denies that it refers to lowliness of stature, or 
means more than the absence of noble form or pre-eminent beauty. 
He then triumphantly adduces the verse of the forty-fourth Psalm, 

Ride on in thy loveliness and in thy beauty (-4).” 

But as the poetry of Christianity obtained more full possession of 
the human mind, these debasing and inglorious conceptions were 
repudiated by the more vivid imagination of the great writers in 
the fourth century. The great principle Christian art began to 
awaken; the outworking as it were, of the inward purity, beauty, 
and harmony, upon the symmetry or the external form, and the 
lovely expression of Ihe countenance. Jerom, Chrysostom, Am¬ 
brose, Augustine, with one voice, assert Ihe majesty and engaging 
appearance of the Saviour. The language of Jerom first shows the 
sublime conception which was brooding, as it were, in the Chris¬ 
tian mind, and was at length slowly to develope itself up to the gra¬ 
dual perfection of Christian art. “ Assuredly that splendour and 
majesty or the hidden divinity, which shone even in his human 
countenance, could not but attract at first sightall beholders." “Un¬ 
less ho had something celestial in his countenance and in his look, 
the Apostles would not immediately have followed him (5).” “ The 
Heavenly Father forced upon him in full streams that corporeal 
grace, which is distilled drop by drop upon mortal man.” Such arc 
Ihe glowing expressions of Chrysostom (6). Gregory of Nyssa ap¬ 
plies all the vivid imagery of the Song of Solomon to the person as 
well as to the doctrine of Christ; and Augustine declares that “ He 


(1) To» Koti £t k:m fetvirra. 

Dial, cum Triph. 85. and 88- 100. 

(2) Quodcumque illud corpusculum eit, 
quoniain habifmn, et quoninm conspeclum ail, 
si mglorius, si ignobilis, si inhonorabilts; ineus 
ent Christus*** — Scd species cjus inhonn- 
ralo, deliciens ultra oinnes homines. Contr. 
Marc, iil 17. Tie nsorclu quidatn honeslus, 
Adv. Judaros.c, 14. lUiam despicienliuin for- 
mam ejus ha*c crat vox. Adeo line human® 
honestalis corpus fuit, nedum caleslis clantalis. 
l)e Cam. Christi. c. 9. • 

(3) P®dng«g.iii. 1. ^ „ 

(4) 'A^UU^ttVOV 'J-Clp 0TIM *JfiOV T* 

t«v a.\Ku\ irpiPHY, Allow 

ftn a toJto Ji 0 vcTer ctAXov J'tepipir, 

II. 


tiki, ®c (AiKfSvy xai Ivpci/if, 

KoLt u >«vic »Tif. Celsus, a pud Origeu, vi. 75 
Orqsfeu quotes the text of Ihe LXX, in which it 
is the forty-fourth, and thus translated: Tji 
nputOTmi trow* kali * t u mu\K 11 eou xai 
fVTSiyOVj XAI KdLTtUoS'OU, XAI 0UTtk fl/f. 

(ft) Certe falgor ipsa nt majestns divimtatia 
occult®, qu® etiam 111 humanft facie rclucubat, 
ex priiuo ad se venienles trabere poterat aspectu. 
Hieronyin. in Matth. c. ix. 9 . 

Nisi cnim babuisset et in vultu quiddam et in 
oeulis sidereuin, nnnquam euin slatiin seeuh 
fuUsenl Apostol . Epistad Princip. Virgirmn. 
(6) In Psalm, xlir. 
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was beautiful on his mother’s bosom, beautiful in the arms of his 
parents, beautiful upon the Cross, beautiful in thesepulchre.*’ 
There were some, however, who even at this, and to a much 
later period, chiefly among those addicted to monkish austerity, 
who adhered toUhe older opinion, as though human beauty wero 
something carnal and material. St. Basil interprets even the forty- 
fourth Psalm in ti*p more austere sense. Many of the painters 
among the Greeks, even in the eighth century, who were monks 
of the rule of St. Basil, are said to have been too faithful to the 
judgment of {heir master, or perhaps their rude art was better qua¬ 
lified to represent a mean figure, with harsh outline and stiff alti¬ 
tude, and a blackened countenance, rather than majesty of form or 
beautiful expression. Such are the Byzantine pictures of this school. 
The harsh Cyril of Alexandria repeats the assertion of Hie Saviour’s 
mean appearance, even beyond the ordinary race of men, in the 
strongest language (1). This controversy proves decisively that 
there was no traditionary type, which was admitted to represent 
the human form of the Saviour. The distinct assertion of Augus¬ 
tine, that the form and countenance of Christ were entirely un¬ 
known, and painted with every possible variety of expression, is 
conclusive as to the West ( 2 ). In the East we may dismiss at once 
as a manifest fable, probably of local superstition, the statue of 
Christ at Ctesarea Philippi, representing him in the act of healing the 
woman with the issue of blood ( 3 ). But there can be no doubt that 
paintings, purporting to be actual resemblances of Jesus, of Peler, 
and of Paul, were current in the time of Eusebius in the East ( 4 ), 
though we are disinclined lo receive the authority of a later writer, 
that Constantine adorned his new city with likenesses of Christ and 
his Apostles. 

iiiu ,i The earliest images emanated, no doubt, from the Gnostic sects, 

:;;x who not merely blended the Christian and Pagan, or Oriental no¬ 
tions on their gems and seals, engraved with the mysterious Abraxas; 
but likewise, according lo their eclectic system, consecrated small 
golden or silver images of all those ancient sages whose doctrines 


(1/ 'AW* to eiVoc a.v'Tou otsjjiov, 

tKMlfTOV 7ra.fi ITO'l'TOt T0UJ uloot TttV 

ovBf etTTuy. Do Nud. Noe. lib. ii. t. 1 . p. 43 
(2) Qua fuent ille fucie nos pemlus igiif a- 
ums . num ct ipsius Dominica' facies culms iti- 
nnmciabilium cogitationnra diversitate variulur 
ct hngiuir, quo; tainen uua erat, quaciiiiqucera!. 
Dp Triu. lib. vii. c. 4 , 5. 

'Ibe Christian apologists uniformly acknow¬ 
ledge the charge, that they bare no altars or 
linages Mmur. Pci. Octavius, x. p. 01- Aruob. 
vi. post mil. On grit contra Cclsutn, vili. J». 38y. 
( ompare Jablonski (Dissertulio de Origiuc lmu- 
Riiiiun Christi, opnsoil vol iii. p. 377.) who 
well argues that, consistently with Jewish 
manners, there could not have been any likeness 
.if the laird Compare IV.irsun on the Creed, 
tul u. p. tot 


(3) Jsuseb. H. E, vii. tS with the Excursus ct 
ifleinichen. These were, probably, two bronze 
figures, one of a kneeling woman in tbe act of 
supplication, the oilier, the upright figure of a 
man, probably of a Oecsar, which the Christian 
inhabitants of C.csarea 1‘hilippi transformed into 
the .Saviour and the woman in the Gospels: 
Tou-r«V f'l 10 V ilJ'fliv'TO tIXOV* TOO 
Iittroo pfftiv they ov. Eusebius seems desirous 
of believing the story. Compare Muutcr. 

KOI T«V ’AlTOS-TOAOlV TdBV etti- 
TO II Tot ilHOVOi TlauKOU KOI IIlTpOl/ KOS 
Clt/TCO «TjI TOO XplTTO V S'lO XfUI/AOTtnV 

iv yfapoif a- a>£op/sv*c ifropn vo/otv. 
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they had adopted, or had fused together in their wild and various 
theories. The image of Christ appeared with those of Pythagoras, 

Plato, Aristotle, and probably some of the eastern philosophers (1). 

Th<j*Carpocratians had painted portraits of Christ; and Marcel¬ 
ling (2), a celebrated femalo heresiarch, exposed jo the view of the 
Gnostic church in Rome, the portraits of Jesus and St. Paul, of Ho¬ 
mer, and of Pythagoras. Of this nature, no doylbt, were the images 
of Abraham, Orpheus, Pythagoras, Apollonius, and Christ, set up 
in his private chapel by the Emperor Alexander Sevens. These 
small images ( 3 ); which varied very much, U should^eem, in form 
and feature, could contribute but little, if in the least, to form that 
type of superhuman beauty, which might mingle the sentiment of 
human sympathy with reverence for the divinity of Christ. Chris¬ 
tian art Jong brooded over such feelings as those expressed by Je¬ 
rome and Augustine, before it could even attempt to embody them 
in marble or colour ( 4 ). 

The earliest pictures of the Saviour seem formed on one type or ti.^ car- 
model. They all represent the oval countenance, slightly length- u,,!ts of 
ened; the grave, soft, and melancholy expression; the short thin 
beard; the hair parted on the forehead into two long masses, which 
fall upon the shoulders ( 5 ). Such are the features which characte¬ 
rise the earliest extant painting, that on the vault of the cemetery 
of St. Oallislus, in which the Saviour is represented as far as his 
bust, like the images on bucklers jn use among the Romans (6). A 

(1) lrenicus dc Harr. i.c. 84. (edit. Grain'). isli Christians , or modelled after a Gnostic 
Epiphau. litres, xxvii. (i. Augustm.de Hicrcsib. ol (lie first age of Christianity. Hue Discmirs sui 
c. vn These images of Christ werijsaid to have lex Types Imilalifs de 1’Art duChristianisuie, par 
been del ived from the collection of Pontius Pi- M Raoul Kochette 

late. Compare Jahlonski's Dissertation. (4) 1 must not omij the description of the per 

(2) Marcellina lived about the middle of the son of our Saviour, in the spurious Epistle of 

second center}, or a little later. l.enlulns to the Roman Senate (see Fabric. Cod 

(3) Of these Guoslic images of Christ thci# are (pot. N T. i. p. 301 ), since it is referred to 
only two extant which seem to hav. some claim rnnslantly by writers on early Christian art. 
lo authenticity and antiquity. Those from the Rut what proof is there of llie existence of tin, 
collection of Chifflet are now considered to re- epistle previous lo the great aura of Christian 
present Serapis. One is mentioned hj M. Raoul painting ? “ lie was a man of tall and writ-pro. 

Rocliette (Types imilutifs dr l’A rl du Cbristia- portioned form; the countenance severe and 
msuie, p. 21.); it is a stone, a kind of tessera impressive, so as lo move the beholders at once 
with a head of Christ, young and beardless, in to lovo and awe. Ills hair was of the colour id 
profile, with the worn XPlSTtSS m Greek ch.i- wine (vinei colons), tcuehing to lus ears, with no 
rarlers, with the symbolic fish below This is in radiation (sine ladiatione, without the nimbus ), 
the collection ol M. Fortia d’Urhan, and is eu- -'"'l ^Landing up, from Ins ears, clustering and 
erased as a vignette to M. R. Rochetle'sessay. hfghl, a " d Wowing down over his shoulders 
The other IS addined in an “ Essay on Ancient “•"ted on llie top according to the fashion ol 
Coin,, Medals, and Gems, as illustrating the l’ro gie Nazarrues. The brow high and open; the 
gress of Christianity in the Early Ages, by the complexion clear, wttn a delicate tinge of red, 

Rev R. \\ alsli.” This is a kind of inedal or tes- the aspect frank and pleasing; the nose and 
sera of metal, representing Clnist as he is de- mouth finely formed, the heard thick, parted, 
scribed in the apocryphal letter of l.entulus to and the colour of the hair; the eyes blue, ami 
the Roman senate. 'Fabric. Cod Apoe Nov exceedingly bright.* ** His countenance was ol 
Test. p. 301. 302) It has a head of Christ, the w onderful sweetness and gravity ; no one cvei 
hair parted over the forehead, covering the ears, saw him laugh, though lie was seen to weep , 
and (ailing over the shoulders ,the shape lsloug, his stature was tall; the hands and arms finely 
the beard short and thin. It has the name of ,1c- formed."** He was the most beautiful of the sons 
sns in Hebrew, and Has not the nimbus,, or glory ,nCM 

On the reverse is an inscription in a kind of cj- (5) Ka° l| l Hnclictfe, p 26. 
balistic character, of wlmh the sense seems to (6) Rollon, Pit lure e Scnltuie Sacrr, voi i. 
he, « The Messiah reigns ill peace , God is made ,av *' <x ' I 1 2 3 - 4‘2. 
man ” Thi, may possibly be a trssera of the lew 
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later painting, in Ihe chapel of the cemetery of St. Pontianus, re¬ 
sembles this (1); and a third was discovered in the catacomb of 
St. Callistus by Boldclli, but unfortunately perished while he was 
looking at it, in the attempt to remove it from the wall. The Sfeme 
countenance appears on some, but not the earliest, reliefs on ->he 
sarcophagi, five of which may be referred, according to M. Rfo- 
chetle, to the limcSjf Julian. Of one, that of Olybrius, the date ap¬ 
pears certain—the close of the fourth century. These, the paint¬ 
ings at liiast, arc no doubt the work of Greek artists; and this head 
may be considered the archetype, the Hieratic model, of the Chris¬ 
tian conception of the Saviour, imagined in the East, and generally 
adopted in the West (2). 

Reverential awe, diffidence in their own skill, the still dominant 
sense of the purely spiritual nature of the Parental Deity (3>, or 
perhaps the exclusive habit of dwelling upon the Son as Ihe direct 
object of religious worship, restrained early Christian art from those 
attempts to which we are scarcely reconciled by the sublimity and 
originality of Michael Angelo and RafTacllc. Even the symbolic 
representation of the Father was rare. Were it does appear, it is 
under the symbol of an immense hand issuing from a cloud, or a 
ray of light streaming from heaven, to imply, it may be presumed, 
the creative and all enlightening power of the Universal Father (4). 

The "Virgin Mother could not but oiTer herself to the imagina¬ 
tion, and be accepted at once as the subject of Christian art. As 
respect for the mother of Christ deepened into reverence, reve¬ 
rence bowed down to adoration; as she became the mother of God, 
and herself a deity in popular worship, P;is worship was the pa¬ 
rent, and, in some sense, the offspring of art. Augustine indeed 
admits that the real features of the Virgin, as of the Saviour, were 
unknown (5). But the fervent language of Jerome shows that art 
had already attempted to shadow out the conception of mingling 
virgin purity and maternal tenderness, which as yet probably was 
content to dwell within the verge of human nature, and aspired not 
to mingle a divine idealism with these inore mortal feelings. The 


(1) Tins, however, was probably repainted in (loch ejus (crclesi<c Callinlir.c) credere Dcum 

the tune ol Hadrian 1. , hguia humani corporis lerumialum. August 

(2) Hoinnhr considers a statue of the Coot! Coni, vi II. 

Shrpheid in the Vatican collection, fiom Us style, ( 4 ) M. limenc David (in his Disrours sur les 
to lie a sciy early work; the oldest monunieit: Anc-.cns Monumms, to width I am indebted for 
<il Christian sculpture, prior to the nru of Junius much information ) says that the French artists 
Bassus, which is of the middle of the fourth had first tlie henreiise lianlime of representing 
century . Il.ilienisrlie Forsehungeii, vol i. p. 168. the Eternal Father uiulci the human fonn. The 
In that osu.-ilfy thought the eaihest, that of Ju- instanre In whiih lie alludes is contained in u 
nius Bnssus, Jesus Christ is represented between I,atm Bible (111 the Cabinet Impeiial) riled by 
the Apostles, beardless, seated in a curule chair, Moiitfaucnn, but not fully described. It was pre- 
wilh a roll hair unfolded in bis band, and under sented to Charles tlie Bold by the canons of the 
lus feet 0 singular representation of the upper ehurch of Tours, ill the year 850. This period is 
part of a m .111 bolding an inflated veil with bis far beyond the hounds of,our present history, 
two hands, n common symbol ot personification .See lion lore E. David, pp. 43. 46- 
of lieaseii. See R. Rochelle, p. 43., w ho considers (51 Ncquc eniin novimus faciciu Virgin!' 
these sarcophagi .anterior to the fminalion of llio Maria;. Augustin, da Trin. c. viii. Ut ipsa eorpo- 
I'rrlmjrj type. ris facies simulacrum fuerit mentis, figura pro 

(3) Compare Munter, 11 . p. 49, Ncfas lmbcnt lntotis. Ambros. de Virgin, lib. ii. c. 2. 
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outward form and countenance could not but be the linage or the 
purity and gentleness of the soul within : and this primary object 
of Christian art could not but give rise to one of its characteristic 
disl/iclions from that of the ancients, the substitution of mental 
expression for purely corporeal beauty. As reverential modesty 
precluded all exposure of the form, the countenance was the whole 
picture. This reverence, indeed, iu the very $irliest specimens of 
the art, goes still further, and confines itself to the expression of 
composed and dignified attitude. The artists did not cvqp venture 
to expose the face. With one exception, the Virgin appears veiled 
on the reliefs on the sarcophagi, and in the earliest paintings. The 
oldest known picture of the Virgin is in the catacomb of St. Cal- 
lislus, in which she appears seated in the calm majesty, and in the 
dress, of a Roman matron. It is the transition, as it were, from 
ancient to modern art, which still timidly adheies to its conven¬ 
tional type of dignity (1). Rut in the sarcophagi, art has already 
more nearly approximated to its most exquisite subject — the Vir¬ 
gin Mother is sealed, with tlie divine^cjjild in her lap, receiving 
the homage of the Wise Men. She is still veiled (2), but with the 
rounded form and grace of youth, and a kind of sedate chastity of 
expression in her form, which seems designed to convey the feel¬ 
ing of gentleness and holiness. Two of these sarcophagi, one in 
the Vatican collection, and one at Milan, appear to disprove the 
common notion that the representation of the Virgin was unknown 
before the Council of Ephesus (3). That council, in its zeal against 
the doctrines of JMeslorius, established, as it has been called, a Hie¬ 
ratic type of the Virgin^which is traced throughout Ryzanline art, 
and on the coins of the Eastern empire. This type, however, gra¬ 
dually degenerates with the darkness of the age* and the decline of 
art. The countenance, sweetly smiling on the child, becomes sad 
and severe. The head is bowed with a gloomy and almost sinister 
expression, and the countenance gradually darkens, till it assumes 
a black colour, and seems to adapt itself in this respect to an ancient 
tradition. At length even the sentiment of maternal affection is ef¬ 
faced, both the mother and child become stiff and lifeless, the child 
is swathed in light bands, and has an expression of pain rather than 
of gentleness or placid infancy (4 » 

The apostles, particularly St. Piter and St. Paul, were among J]e 
the earlier objects of Christian art. Though iu one place, Si. Au- A,, os t.v 5 . 
gusline asserts that the persons of the Apostles were equally un- 

(1) Ilultari, Pitlnre e Siulture Sacre, l. iii. p. llochrtlc oliservis iniiib similarity between llie 

lit tav. 218- Mriuoire de 111. 11 non 1 ttoch- pictures of the Virgin ascribed la SI. Luke, the 
ette, A tad cm. lusiripl tradition of whose painting ascends !« tin* sixth 

(2) In Iloltan Lhe«e is one picture of llie Vir i-entuiy, a 'id the Egyptian works which r«pre 

gin with the head naked, t. li. tav.cxxvi. lue sent Isis nursing Horns. 1 have rint thought it 
only ouc known to ill. H.'ioul Hociiettc. necessary to n litre further these palpable foi - 

(3) -V. 1) |3l. l'bis opinion is maintained Lj gerics, though the object, iu so inanv plains, ol 

llasuage and most I’loleslnut wt itci ‘ papula i wot ship 

(4) Compare Raoul Unilirttr, page 35. M II 
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Known with that of the Saviour, in another he acknowledges that 
their pictures were exhibited on the walls of many churches for the 
edification of the faithful (1). In a vision ascribed to Constantine, 
but of very doubtful authority, the Emperor is said to have re^tog- 
nised the aposllewby their likeness to their portraits (2). A pict&re 
known to St. Ambrose pretended to have come down by regul^ 
tradition from theihiime : and Chrysostom, when he studied the 
writings, gazed with reverence on what he supposed an authentic 
likeness «f the apostle (3). Paul and Peter appear on many of the 
oldest monuments, on the glass vessels, fragments of which have 
been discovered, and on which Jerome informs us that they were 
frequently painted. They arc found, as we have seen, on the sar¬ 
cophagus of Junius Bassus, and on many others. In one of these, 
in Which the costume is Roman, St. Paul is represented bald, and 
With the high nose, as he is described in the Philopatris (4), which, 
whatever its age, has evidently taken these personal peculiarities 
of the Apostle from the popular Christian representations. St. Peter 
has usually a single tuft of kair on his bald forehead (5). Each has 
a book, the only symbol of his aposlleship. St. Peter has neither 
the sword nor the keys. In the same relief, St. John and St. James 
are distinguished from the rest by their youth; already, therefore, 
this peculiarity was established which prevails throughout Christian 
art. The majesty of age, and a kind of dignity of precedence, are 
attributed to Peter and Paul, while all the grace of youth, and the 
most exquisite gentleness, are centered in John. They seem to 
tiavc assumed this peculiar character of expression, even before 
their distinctive symbols. ? 

Mnnyr- h may excite surprise that the acts of martyrdom did not become 
represent- l k c subjects of Christian art, till far down in the dark ages. That 
«<>• of St. Sebastian, a relief in terra-cotta, which formerly existed in 
the cemetery of St. Priscilla, arid that of Peter and Paul in the Ba¬ 
silica Siciniana, assigned by Ciampini to the fifth century, are rare 
exceptions, and both of doubtful date and authenticity. The mar¬ 
tyrdom of St. Felicitas and her seven children, discovered in 1812, 
in a small oratory within the baths of Titus, cannot be earlier, ac¬ 
cording td M. R. Rochelle, than the seventh century (6). 

'The absence of all gloomy or 4 distressing subjects is the remark¬ 
able and characteristic feature ifi the catacombs of Rome and in all 
the earliest Christian art. A modern writer, who has studied the 
subject with profound attention, has expressed himself in Ihe fol- 

1») S*. August!., in Geuesin, cap, xxii. Quod (4) T othiheiioc «V6tpa.Xstv'ria.{ tTTipptfOf 
pluribu* loci* Minul cos (a pus tola* | cum 1 II 0 philop r. xn. 

(Christo) pictos vidariof* in pictis parietibus ( 5 ) Mu'nter *ays the aracst oi St. Peter fActs 
Augustin, de Cons* kvang. i. 16 x.i. 1 . 3.) is the only subject from the Acts of tin 

(J) Hadrian I. Epist. ad Imp- Constantin, el Apostles among the monuments in the catacombs 
Iren. Concil. Nic. ii. art. 3. n p. (04 

(3) These two ns.ertions test on ilir .mthnriiv ( 6 ) KaouI Hoi-hem-, in Mem. He I'm adeinir, 

of Joannes Damasrrnus, dc Imagm lom vm.p 165 
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lowing language (1): —“ The catacombs deslined for the sepulture 
of the primitive Christians, for a long lime peopled with martyrs, 
ornamented during times of persecution, and under the dominion 
of i/elancholy thoughts and painful duties, nevertheless every 
whffcre represent in all the historic parts of thejc paintings only 
ymat is noble and exalted (2), and in that which constitutes the 
purely decorative part only pleasing and gr^eful subjects, the 
images of the good shepherd, representations of the vintage, of the 
agape, with pastoral scenes : the symbols are fruits, flowe^, palms, 
crowns, lambs, doves, in a word nothing but what jexciles emo¬ 
tions of joy, innocence, and charily. Entirely occupied with the 
celestial recompense which awaited them after the trials of their 
troubled life, and often of so dreadful a death, the Christians saw 
in death, and even in execution, only a way by which they arrived 
at this everlasting happiness; and far from associating with "this 
image that or the tortures or privaiions which opened heaven be¬ 
fore them, they look pleasure in enlivening it with smiling colours, 
or presented it under agreeable symboj^adorning it with flowers 
and vine leaves; for it is thus that the asylum of death appears to 
us in the Christian catacombs. There is no sign of mourning, no 
token of resentment, no expression of vengeance; all breathes soft¬ 
ness, benevolence, charily (3). ” 

ft may seem even more singular, that the passion of our Lord 
himself remained a subject interdicted, as it were, by awful reve- 
rence. The cross, it has been said, was the symbol of Christianity 
many centuries before the crucifix (4). It was rather a cheerful and 
consolatory than a depressing and melancholy sign; it was adorned 
with flflwers, with crowns, and precious stones, a pledge of the 
resurrection, rattier than a memorial of the passion. The cata¬ 
combs of Rome, faithful to their general character, offer no instance 
of a crucifixion, nor does any allusion to such a subject of art occur 
in any early writer (5). Cardinal Bona gives the following as the 
progress of the gradual change. I. The simple cross. II. The 
cross with the lamb at the fool of it (6). 111. Christ clothed, on the 
cross, with hands uplifted in prayer, but not nailed to it. IV. 
Christ fastened to llie cross with four nails, still living, and with 


(1) M. U'Agmcourl says, “11 u’a micontie 
lui-mcme dans ccs souterrains anemic trace dr 
uni autre tableau (one of barbarian and late de¬ 
sign bad before been noticed) rrpresculaiil uue 
martyre Hist de l'.irt. 

(2) lies traits heroiqucs 

(3) Gregory ofNyssa, however, describes the 
heroic arts of St. Tlicodorus .is painted on the 
walls ofa church dedicated to that said. The puin- 
ler bad represented his sufferings, the forms of 
•lietyrants like wild beasts Tlieficry furnuec, llir 
death of the athlete of Christ—all this had the 
pjintn expressed by «olours, as in a book, ,uul 

domed tbr Irniplc like ,i pleasant and blnoin 


meadow Thu dumb walls and 

edify 

(4) See, among other aiilhorilius, Muntrr, 
j»nge 77. Fs lsL iimiiogltch <I«ib allei clerCniri- 

trenail /it bctliiruiNMi Vor clem Kndr tics 
sioheiitm Jahrhiindeiis karmic* die Kudu* sip 

t hi. 

(5) The clerreH of the Ouimscxtan Council, in 
695, is lhe rlmrrst prnnl lint up lo that period 

Passion had breii usually rc presented under 
nibolic u allegoric form 

efi) Sul 

Vei i, cLidir Iwslia Who 

11 Nol.ui, Lpist, T» 
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open eyes. He was not represented as dead (ill the tenth or eleventh 
century (1). There is some reason to believe that the bust, of the 
Saviour first appeared on the cross, and afterwards the whole per¬ 
son ; the head was at first erect, with some expression of divillity; 
by degrees it drooped with the agony of pain, the face was wanftmd 
furrowed, and death, with all its anguish, was imitated by 
utmost power of course art—mere corporeal suffering without sub¬ 
limity, all that was painful in truth, with nothing that was tender 
and offering. This change look place among the monkish artists 
of the Lower .Empire. Those of the order of St. Basil introduced it 
into the West: and from that lime these painful images, with those 
of martyrdom, and every scene of suffering, which could be ima¬ 
gined by the gloomy fancy of anchorites, who could not be moved 
by less violent excitement, spread throughout Christendom. It 
required all the wonderful magic of Italian art to elevate them into 
sublimity. 

But early Christian art, at least that of painting, was not content 
with these simpler subjqptfc; it endeavoured to represent designs of 
i’.,lutings far bolder and more intricate character. Among the earliest de- 
“ l Nola ' scriplions of Christian painting is that in the Church of St. Felix, 
by Paulinus of Nola ( 2 ). In the colonnades of that church were 
painted scenes from the Old Testament: among them were the 
Passage of the Red Sea, Joshua and the Ark of God, Ruth and her 
Sister-in-law, one deserting, the other following her parent in fond 
ildelity (3;; an emblem, the poet suggests, of mankind, part desert¬ 
ing, part adhering to the true faith. The object of this embellish¬ 
ment of the churches was to beguile the rqde minds of the illiterate 
peasants who thronged with no very exalted motives to the’allar of 
St. Felix—to preoccupy their minds with sacred subjects, so that 
they might be less eager for the festival banquets, held with such 
munificence and with such a concourse of strangers, at the tomb 
of the martyr (4). These gross and irreligious desires led them to 
the church 5 yel, gazing on these pictures, they would not merely 


(1) Dc crucc Valieanu. 

(2) The lines arc not v itbout merit 

Quo duce Jordonrs suspenso gurgite tixis 
Huctibus, n facie divin® restitit are® t 

Vis nova divuut flu men : pars amne recluso 
Constitit, ct fluvn pars in mare laps a cueurril, * 
Destlluitque vaduin : et validus qui forte rue bat 
Impetus, adstrlctas allc cumulaverat undas, 

Et tremulA compage minax pendebat aqu® mens 
Despcctuiis transire pedes arentr profundo , 

Et medio pedlbus siccis in flumine ferrl 
Pulverulenta hoimnum duro vestigia luuo 

If this description is drawn fiom the picture, 
not from the hook, the painter must have pos¬ 
sessed some talent for composition ujul for land* 
scape, as well us for the drawing 1 of figures 

(J)Quum gemma: sCindunt sese in diveisa soroies, 
Ruth sequilui sanctum,quam desei itl)i pa, parenteni 
I'eiftdtum mu us titia, fldem nurus alteia mon&tial 
I’rafirt un.i Drum pntil«r, palnam alura \il«r 


(4) Foitercquirntui, quannm ratione gerendi 
Serici il liffic nobis sententia, puigei e sunrtos 
Raro more domes amniautibus luUimulatis. 

* * * turba Irequentior hie est 

Husticitos non casta tide, neque docta I eg end 1 
H«c adsueta diu sncris scrvire profatos, 

Ventre Deo, tandem ronvertitui advena Christo, 
Dum sanctorum opera In Christo miratur nperta 
Pruptcrea visum nob’s opus utile, lotm 
Felicia domibus picturft illudere sancta 
Si fortP attomtas Inec per spectaeula mcatrs 
Agrestum caperet fucata colonbus umbra. 

Qu® supei expiimitur litens—ut litteru monstret 
Quod manus expluuit: dunique omnes pu ta vicissm. 
Ostenduiit releguntque sibl, vel tardius esc® 

Sunt memoirs, dum grata oculis jejmna paaruut 
Atque ita sc rnehor stuprfaetis insernt usus, 

Dum full it pirtuta fainem , santtnsquo legenti 
Historias castorum operum Abrepit honestus 
Exeinplisuidurta pits, potatur lilantl 
Sobrictas, nimu subeimt oblivia vim 
Dumque diein ducunt » patio majoie tueules, 

Pocula iare»cuut, quia per mirantia tiacto 
Tempore, jam pauc.v superant epulantihu* lie 
In Natul. relir , Poema 
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be awakened by Ihese holy examples lo purer thoughts and holier 
emotions; they would feast their eyes instead of their baser appe¬ 
tites: an involuntary sobriety and forgetfulness of the wine flagon 
wotffld steal over their souls; at all events, they would have less 
tin^e to waste in the indulgence of their looser festivity. 
/Christianity has been the parent of music, probably as far sur¬ 
passing in skill and magnificence the compositions of earlier times, 
as the cathedral organ the simpler instruments of the Jewish or 
Pagan religious worship. But this perfection of the art belongs to 
a much later period in Christian history. Like the rest of its ser¬ 
vice, the music of the Church no doubt grew up from a rude and 
simple, to a more splendid and artificial form. The practice of 
singing hymns is coeval with Christianity; the hearers of the Apos¬ 
tles sang the praises of God ; and the first sound which reached the 
Pagan , ear from the secluded sanctuaries of Christianity was the 
hymn to Christ as God. The Church succeeded to an inheritance 
of religious lyrics as unrivalled in the history of poetry as of reli¬ 
gion (1). The Psalms were introduced dimly into the public service; 
but at first, apparently, though some psalms may have been sung 
on appropriate occasions— the 73d, called the morning, and the 
141st, the evening psalm—the whole Psalter was introduced only 
as part of the Old Testament, and read in the course of the ser¬ 
vice (2). With the poetry did they borrow the music of the Syna¬ 
gogue? Was this music the same which had filled the spacious 
courts of the Temple, perhaps answered lo those sad strains which 
had been heard beside the waters of the Euphrates, or even des¬ 
cended from still earlief limes of glory, when Deborah or when 
Miriarit struck their harps lo the praise of God? This question it 
must be impossible lo answer; and no trad'itioif, as far as we are 
aware, indicates the source ffom which the Church borrowed her 
primitive harmonics, though the probability is certainly in favour 
of their Jewish parentage. 

The Christian hymns of the primitive churches seem to have been 
confined to the glorification of their God and Saviour (3). Prayer 
was considered the language of supplication and humiliation; the 
soul awoke, as it were, in the hymn, lo more ardent expressions of 
gratitude and love. Probably, the* music was nothing more at first 
than a very simple accompaniment, or no more than the accordance 
of the harmonious voices; it was the humble subsidiary of the hymn 
of praise, not itself the soul-engrossing art (4). Nothing could be 
more simple than the earliest recorded hymns; they were fragments 


(l) The Temple Service, in Liglilfoot’s works, 
gives the Psalms vJhi'-h wcie appropriate to 
each day. The author has given a slight outline 
of this hymnology of the Temple in the Quar¬ 
terly Review, vol. xxvvtii. page 20 

(3) Bingham's Antiquities, vol. xiv. p. 1. 5. 
'i) Gregory of Tfjssa defines a hynri—v/KVH 


80-t/v »' iwi Toif i/T*f^oi/jiii tifjiii dya.- 
6 o it ecvatTiSt/USVit tb 0«eT tupm/xid. See 
Psalm ii. 

( 4 ) Private individuals wrote hymns to thru), 
which were generally sung- Kuseb. II. E, -. 
og., vii 24 


Music 
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from Hie Scripture—the doxology, “ Glory be to the Father, and 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost;” the angelic hymn, “ Glory 
be to God on high;” the cherubic hymn from Revel, iv. 12.— 
“ Holy, holy, holy;” the hymn of victory, Rev. xv. 3., “ (Steal 
and marvellous ace thy works.” It was not improbably the eh&yu- 
bic-hymn, to which Pliny alludes, as forming part of the Chrislmfe 
worship. The “ Magnificat” and the “ Nunc dimittis” were like¬ 
wise sung from the earliest ages; the Halieluia was the constant 
prelude burden of the hymn (1). Of the character of the music 
few and imperfect traces are found. In Egypt the simplest form 
long prevailed. In the monastic establishments one person arose 
and repeated the psalm, the others sale around in silence on their 
lowly seals, and responded, as it were, to (he psalm within their 
hearts (2).* In Alexandria, by the order of Athanasius, the psalms 
were repeated with the slightest possible inflection of voice; U could 
hardly be called singing (3). Yet, though the severe mind of Atha¬ 
nasius might disdain such subsidiaries, the power of music was fell 
to be a dangerous antagopi# in the great religious contest. Already 
the soft and effeminate singing introduced by Paul of Samosala. 
had estranged the hearts of many worshippers, and his peculiar doc¬ 
trines had stolen into the soul, which had been melted by the arti¬ 
ficial melodics, introduced by him into the service. The Gnostic 
hymns of Bardesanes and Valentinus (4), no doubt, had their musi¬ 
cal accompaniment. Arius himself had composed hymns which 
were sung to popular airs; and the streets of Constantinople, even 
to the time of Chrysostom, echoed at night to those seductive strains 
which denied or imperfectly expressed Ur-e Trinitarian doctrines. 
Chrysostom arrayed a band of orthodox choristers, who Jiymfied the 
coequal Father, Sdn, and Holy Ghost. The Donatisls in Africa 
adapted their enthusiastic hymns to^vild and passionate melodies, 
which tended :o keep up and inflame, as it were, with the sound of 
the trumpet, the fanaticism of their followers (5). 

The first change in the manner of singing was the substitution of 
singers ((i), who became a separate order in the Church, for the 
mingled voices of all ranks, ages, and sexes which was compared 
by the great reformer of church music to the glad sound of many 
waters ( 7 ). ‘ 


, I } Alleluia no vis balat ovilc chons 

Paulin. Epist.ad Srv ia 
Cursorum hmc chorus hclciariorum. 
Hrgponssntibus Alleluia 1 lpis, 

VU Christum lcvat ammrum rrlruMim 

Sid. Apoll. lib. 11. eji 10 

( 3 ) Absque to qm dicturus 111 medium I’sal- 
1110 s surrexenl, cnucti sedilibus buiuilliims msi- 
drnles, ad vorem psallcnl Is nmni cordis inlru- 
tmnr dependent. Cassian. Instil, ii. 12 . Compare 
fcuseb. H K. 11 . 17. Apostol Consul, w. 57. 

(3) Tain mudico llexu vneis Faciohat so 11 a re 
leelorcm I 1 salmi, ut pronuncinuti vieinim esset 
quam rancnti August, Confess >. 33 . 


(4) I’erlull. de Carn Christ), 17. 

(5) llmiatista nil reprehend unt, quod sobrir 
psalbmus in ecclenu divina cantica I’ropheta 
rum, cum ipsi ehrietates suas ad e.intieiuti ps.il- 
ltiorum liuuiano mgcnio com|iosilornm, quasi 
tubas cxliortatinius niflammunl- Augustin Con 
fess 

(0) Compare Ttsngliain Ihe leaders wen 
i.dled i/7raCoktii. 

(7) Bcsponsoms psalinoruni, cautu mulieniin, 
irginum, parvularuni enusesaiis midarum fia 
ultat \ ill Inns lies.1111. I, in. r 5 
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The antiphonal singing, in which the different sides of thfe choir 
answered to each other in responsive verses, was first introduced at 
Antioch by Flavianus and Diodorus. Though, from the form of 
som/of the psalms, it is not improbable that this system of alternate 
chf«ing may have prevailed in the Temple service, yet the place 
the period of its appearance in the Christian Church seems to 
indicate a different source. The strong resemblance which it bears 
to the chorus of the Greek tragedy, might induce a suspicion, that 
as it borrowed its simple primitive music from Judaism, 4 may, in 
turn, have despoiled Paganism of some of its lofty religious har¬ 
monies. 

This antiphonal chanting was introduced into the West(l) by 
Ambrose, and if it inspired, or even fully accompanied the Te 
Deum, usually ascribed to that prelate, we cannot calculate too 
highly its effect upon the Christian mind. So beautiful was the mu¬ 
sic in the Ambrosian service, that the sensitive conscience of the 
young Augustine took alarm^ lest, when he wept at the solemn 
music, he should be yielding to the luxury of sweet sounds, rather 
than imbibing the devotional spirit of the hymn (2). Though alive 
to the perilous pleasure, yet lie inclined to the wisdom of awaken¬ 
ing weaker minds to piety by this enchantment of their hearing. 
The Ambrosian chant, with its more simple and masculine tones, is 
still preserved in the Church of Milan; in the rest of Italy it was 
superseded by the richer Roman chant, which was introduced by 
the Pope, Gregory the Great (3). 

(1) Augustin. Confess. >*. 7. 1 . Bow indeed 

tould it be rejected, when it had nxeived the 
authority %f a vision of the blessed Ignatius, 
who was said to have beard the angels singing 
■ n the antiphonal manner the praises of the 
Holy Trinity Socr. It. E. vi, 8 . - 

(2) Cum reminiseor lachrymas meas quasfudi 
ad cantus ecclcsi<e Iujc, in primonliis rccuperata* 
fidei inex, et nunc ipsum cum inovenr, non 
canlu sed rebus qua.- cantunlur, cum liquid.! 

Mice et convenicntissima modulatione caulan- 
tnr inagiiam instilnti hujus utilitalem rursus 
agnosco. Ita flucluo inter periculuin voluptntis 
et experimentum saiubntatis, magisque addn- 
cor, non quidein irretractahilcm scntcntiam pro- 
ferens cantandi ronsuetudineiu approbnre in 
ecclesia • ut per oblectamcnta annum, iufirmior 


animus m alfectuin pictalis assurgat. Augustin. 
Confess, x 33. 3- Compare ix. 7. 2. 

(3) The cathedral chanting of England has 
probably almost memo preserved the uneieiit 
antiphonal system, winch has been discorded for 
a greater variety of iiislrmnenls, and a more 
complicated system of music, in the Roman Ca - 
tliolic service. This, if 1 may presume to offer a 
judgment, has lost as much m solemnity and 
majesty as it bas gained in richness and variety. 
Ce chant ( le plaiii-cliant) tel qu’il subsists cu- 
lore sujourd'hui est un resle bum defigiire, 
mais bien precieux, de I’ancieune musique qui, 
apresuvoii passe par la main dcs barb,ires , n'rt 
pas jierdu encore loutes ses premieres beautos 
IMillin, Diction nano des lleauv-Arls. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CONCLUSION. 

s 

Thus, then, Christianity had become the religion of the Roman 
world : it had not, indeed, confined its adventurous spirit of moral 
conquest,within these limits; yet it is in the Roman world that its 
more extensive and permanent influence, as well as its peculiar 
vicissitudes, can alone be followed out with distinctness and ac¬ 
curacy. 

Paganism was slowly expiring; the hostile edicts of the empe¬ 
rors, down to the final legislation of Justinian, did but accelerate its 
inevitable destiny. Its temples, where not destroyed, were perishing 
by neglect and peaceiul dei ay, or, where their solid structures defied 
these less violent assailants, stood deserted and overgrown with 
weeds; the unpaid prie^^ceased to offer, not on,.r sacrifice, but 
prayer, and were gradually d'ing out as a separate order of men. 
Its philosophy lingered in a few cities of Greece, till the economy 
or the religion of the Eastern Emperor finally closed t * b nils. 

The doom of the Roman empir was likewise sealed : tne hori¬ 
zon on all sides was dark with overwhelming clouns; and the in¬ 
ternal energies of the empire, the military spirit, the wealth, the 
imperial power, had crumbled away. The external juilv was dis¬ 
solved; the provinces were gradually severed fiom nc main body; 
the Western empire was rapidly sinking c and the Eastern falling 
into hopeless decrepitude. Yet though her external polity tfas dis¬ 
solved, though h(?r visible lhroi.„ was prostrate upon the earth, 
Rome still ruled Hie mind of man, anti her secret domi ation main¬ 
tained its influence, until it assumed a new outward form. Rome 
survived in her laws, in ner municipal institutions, and in that 
which lent a new sanctity and reverence to her laws, and gave 
strength by their alliance with its own peculiar polity to the muni¬ 
cipal institutions — in her adopted religion. The empire of Christ 
succeeded to the empire of the Caesars. 

When it ascended the throne, 4 assumed a supreme and universal 
dominion over mankind, became the legislator, not merely through 
public statutes, but in all the minute details of life, discharged, in 
fact, almost all the functions of civil as well as of religious govern¬ 
ment, Christianity could not but appear under a new form, and 
wear a ,far different appearance than when it was the humble and 
private faith of a few scattered individuals, or only spiritually con¬ 
nected communities. As it was about to enter into its next period 
of conflict with barbarism, and undergo the temptation of unlimited 
power, however it might depart from its primitive simplicity, and 
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indeed recede From its genuine spirit, it is impossible not to observe 
how wonderfully (those who contemplate human affairs with reli¬ 
gious minds may assert how providentially) it adapted itself to its 
altered position, and the new part which it was to fulfil in the his- 
tor*af man. We have already traced this gradual flange in the for- 
na/ion of the powerful Hierarchy, in the development of Monas- 
Ucism, the establishment of the splendid and imposing Ritual; we 
must turn our attention, before we close, to the new modification of 
the religion itself. 

Its theology now appears wrought out into a regular, multifa¬ 
rious, and, as it were, legally established system. 

It was the consummate excellence of Christianity, that it blended cim*tian 
in apparently indissoluble union religious and moral perfection, 

Its essential doctrine was, in its pure theory, inseparable from hu- P cri,ul - 
inane, virtuous, and charitable disposition. Piety to God, as he was 
impersonated in Christ, worked out, as it seemed, by spontaneous 
energy into Christian beneficence. 

Rut there has nlwavs been a* strops nroj ensity to disturb this nice 
balance : the dogmatic part of religion^tiic province of faith, is 
constantly endeavouring to set itself apart, and to maintain a sepa¬ 
rate o\i tence. Faith, in this limited sense, aspires to be religion. 

This, in gcno-al, takes place soon after the first outburst, the strong 
impulse of new and absorbing reMgious emotions. At a later period 
morality attempts to stand alono, without the sanction or support 
/>f religious faith. One half o« Christianity ,- s thus perpetually striv¬ 
ing to pass (o* ihe whole, and to absorb all the attention, to the 
neglect, to the dispr-ie-'jjnopl. at length t A a total separation from 
its hcaver.-apnoiiited censor' i tie multiplication and subtle refine¬ 
ment of theelogic dogmas, Ihe engrossing interest exci’ed by some 
dominant tenet, especially it tye v are associe'ed with or embodied 
in, a minute and rgorous ccremonia 1 , tend to satisfy and luii the 
mind into complacent acquiescence in its own religious complete¬ 
ness. But directly religion began to consider itself something apart, SeparalloII 
something exclusively dogmatic or exclusively ceremonial, an ac- 
ceptance of certain truths by the belief, or the discharge of certain and'rw 
ritual observances, the transition from separation to hostility was ‘7*™ 
rapid and unimpeded (1). No sooner had Christianity divorced mo¬ 
rality as its inseparable companion through life, than it formed an 
unlawful connection with any dominant passion; and the strange 
and unnatural union of Christian faith with ambition, avarice, 
cruelty, fraud, and, even licence, appeared in strong contrast with 
its primitive harmony of doctrine and inward disposition. Thus in 
a great degree, while Ihe Roman world became Christian in outward 
worship and in faith, it remained Heathen, or even at some periods 


(l) Compare p. 305, 30(i 
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worse than in the belier limes of Heathenism, as lo beneficence, 
gentleness, purilv, social virtue, humanity, and peace. This ex¬ 
treme view may appear lo be justified by the general survey of 
Christian society. Yet, in fact, religion did not, except aL the dark¬ 
est periods, 60 completely insulate itself, or so entirely recede^rom 
its natural alliance with morality, though it admitted, at each A^ts 
periods, much which was irreconcilable with its pure and original 
spirit. Hence the mingled character of its social and political, as 
well as of its personal influences. The union of Christianity with 
monactusrn,,with sacerdotal domination, with the military spirit, 
with the spiritual autocracy of the papacy, with the advancement at 
one lime, at another with the repression, of the human mind, had 
each their darker and brighter side •, and were in succession (how¬ 
ever they departed from the primal and ideal perfection of Christia¬ 
nity) to a certain exlenl beneficial, because apparently almost ne¬ 
cessary lo the social and intellectual development of mankind at 
each particular juncture. So, for instance, military Christianity, 
which grew out of the inevitable Incorporation of the force and 
energy of the barbarian* conquerors with the sentiments and feel¬ 
ings ofthalage, and which finally produced chivalry, was, in fact, 
the substitution of inhumanity for Christian gentleness, of the love 
of glory for the love of peace. Yet was this indispensable to the pre¬ 
servation of Christianity in its contest w ith its new eastern antago¬ 
nist. Unwarlike Christianity would have been trampled underfoot, 
and have been in danger of total extermination, by triumphant 
Mohammedanism. 

Yet even when its prevailing character thus stood in the most di¬ 
rect contrast with the spirit of the Gospel, it was not merely that 
the creed of Christianity in its primary articles was universally ac¬ 
cepted, apd a profound devotion fiyed the Christian mind, there 
was likewise a constant under-growth, as it were, of Christian feel¬ 
ings, and even of Christian virtues. Nothing could contrast more 
strangely, for instance, than St. Louis slaughtering Saracens and 
heretics with his remorseless sword, and the Saviour of mankind by 
the Lake of Galilee, yet, when this dominant spirit of the age did 
not preoccupy the whole soul, the self-denial, the purity, even the 
gentleness of such a heart bore, still unanswerable testimony to the 
genuine influence of Christianity. Our illustration has carried us far 
beyond the boundaries of our history, but already the great charac¬ 
teristic distinction of later Christian history had begun to be deve¬ 
loped, the severance of Christian faith from Christian love, the pas¬ 
sionate attachment, the stern and remorseless maintenance of the 
Christian creed, without or with only a partial practice of Christian 
virtue, or even the predominance of a tone of mind, in some res¬ 
pects absolutely inconsistent with genuine Christianity. While the 
human rnind, in general, became more rigid in exacting, and more 
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timid in departing from, ttie admitted doctrines or the church, the 
moral sense became more dull and obtuse to the purer and more 
evanescent beauty of Christian holiness. In truth it was so much 
more easy, in a dark and unreasoning age, to subscribe, or at least 
to wilder passive submission to, certain defined doctrines, than to 
mp\L out those doctrines in their proper influences upon the life, 
"Rial we deplore, rather than wonder at, this substitution of one 
half of the Christian religion for the whole. Nbr are we astonished 
to find those, who were constantly violating the primary principles 
of Christianity, fiercely resenting, and, if they had the pbwer, re¬ 
lentlessly avenging, any violation of the integrity of Christian faith. 
Heresy of opinion, we have seen, became almost the only crime, 
against which excommunication pointed its thunders : the darker 
and more baleful heresy of unchristian passions, which assumed the 
language of Christianity, was cither too general to be delected, or at 
best encountered with feeble and impotent remonstrance. Thus 
Christianity became at the same lime more peremptorily dogmatic, 
and less influential; it assumed the supreme dominion over (he mind, 
while it held but an imperfect and partiSftonlrol over the passions 
and affections. The theology of the Gospel was the religion of the 
world; the spirit of the Gospel very far from the ruling influence 
of mankind. 

Yet even the theology maintained its dominion, by in some de¬ 
gree accommodating itself to the human mind. It became to a cer¬ 
tain degree mythic in its character, and polytheistic in its form. 

Now had commenced what may be called, neither unreasonably 
nor unwarrantably, the mythic age of Christianity. As Christianity , 
worked downward into !he lower classes of society, as it received 
the rude and ignorant barbarians within its paie^ the general effect 
could not but be, that the age would drag down (he religion to its 
level, rather than the religion elevate the age to its own lofty 
standard. 

The connection between the world of man and a higher order of 
things had been re-established; the approximation of the Godhead 
to the human race, the actual presence of the Incarnate Deity upon 
earth, was universally recognised ; transcendental truths, beyond 
the sphere of human reason, had become the primary and elemental 
principles of human belief. A strongly imaginative period was the 
necessary consequence of this extraordinary impulse. It was the 
reign of faith, of faith which saw or felt the divine, or at least super¬ 
natural, agency, in every occurrence of life, and in every impulse 
of the heart; which offere 1 itself as the fearless and undoubling 
interpreter of every event; which comprehended in its domain the 
past, the present, and the future; and seized upon the whole range 
of human thought and knowledge, upon history, and even natural 
philosophy, as its own patrimony. « 
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This was nol, il could no! be, Itaal more sublime theology of a 
rational and intellectual Christianity 5 that theology which expands 
itself as the system of tho universe expands upon the mind ; and 
from its wider acquaintance with the wonderful provisions^ the 
more manifest and all-provident forethought of the Deity, acknow¬ 
ledges with more awe-struck and admiring, yet not less fervent aed 
grateful, homage 4 he beneficence of the Creator; that Christian* 
theology which reverentially traces the benignant providence of 
God over the affairs of men—the all-ruling Father—the Redeemer 
revealed at the appointed time, and publishing the code of reconci¬ 
liation, holiness, peace, and everlasting life—the Universal Spirit, 
with its mysterious and confest, but untraceablc energy, pervading 
the kindred spiritual part of man. The Christian of these days lived 
in a supernatural world, or in a world under the constant and felt 
and discernible interference of supernatural power. God was not 
only present, but asserting his presence at every instant, not merely 
on signal occasions and for important purposes, but on the most 
insignificant acts and persons. The course of nature was beheld, 
not as one great uniform ^and majestic miracle, but as a succession 
of small, insulated, sometimes trivial, sometimes contradictory in¬ 
terpositions, often utterly inconsistent with the moral and Christian 
attributes of God. The divine power and goodness were not spread¬ 
ing abroad like a genial and equable sunlight, enlightening, cheer¬ 
ing, vivifying, but breaking out in partial and visible flashes of 
influence 5 each incident was a special miracle, the ordinary emo¬ 
tion of the heart was divine inspiration. Each individual had not 
merely his portion in the common diffusion of religious and moral 
knowledge or feeling, but looked for his peculiar and especial share 
in the divine blessing. His dreams came direct from heaven, a new 
system of Christian omens succeeded ^he old; witchcraft merely in¬ 
voked Beelzebub, or Satan instead of Hecate •, hallowed places only 
changed their tutelary nymph or genius for a saint or martyr, 
imagin- It is not less unjust to stigmatise in the mass as fraud, or to 
--r condemn as the weakness of superstition, than it is to enforce as an 
man m»nd. essential part of Christianity, that which was the necessary deve¬ 
lopment of this state of the human mind. The case was this,—the 
mind of man had before il a reqent and wonderful revelation, in 
which il could not but acknowledge the divine interposition. God 
had been brought down, or had condescended to mingle himself 
with the affairs of men. But .where should that faith, which could 
not but receive these high, and consolatory, and reasonable truths, 
set limits to the agency of this beneficent power? How should it 
discriminate between that which in its apparent discrepancy with 
the laws of nature (and of those laws how little was ‘known!) was 
miraculous $ and that which, to more accurate observation, was 
only strange or wonderful, or perhaps the result of ordinary but 
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dimly seen causes? how still more in the mysterious world or the 
human mind, of which the laws are still, we will not say in their 
primitive, but in comparison with those of external nature, in pro- 
fourul obscurity ? If the understanding of man was too much dazzled 
to spe clearly even material objects ; if just awake^ng from a deep 
trace, it beheld every thing floating before it in a mist of wonder, 
now much more was the mind disqualified to jud&e of its own emo¬ 
tions, of the origin, suggestion, and powers, of those thoughts and 
emotions, which still perplex and baffle our deepest metaphysics. 

The irresistible current of man’s thoughts and feelings ran all on<^ 
way. It is difficult to calculate the effect of that extraordinary po¬ 
wer or propensity of the mind to sec what it expects to see, to co¬ 
lour with the preconceived hue of its own opinions and sentiments 
whatever presents itself before it. The contagion of emotions or of 
passions, which in vast assemblies may be resolved, perhaps, into 
a physical effect, acts, it should seem, in a more extensive manner; 
opinions and feelings appear to be propagated with a kind of epide¬ 
mic force and rapidity. Thehi were sptge, no doubt, who saw 
farther, but who either dared not, or did not care, to stand across 
the torrent of general feeling. But the mass, even of the strongest 
minded, were influenced, no doubt, by the profound religious dread 
of assuming that for an ordinary effect of nature, which might be 
a divine interposition. They were far more inclined to suspect 
reason of presumption than faith of credulity. Where faith is the 
height of virtue, and infidelity the depth of sin, tranquil investiga¬ 
tion becomes criminal indifference, doubt guilty scepticism. Of ail 
charges men shrink mos^sensitively, especially in a religious age, 
from that of irreligion, however made by the most ignorant or the 
most presumptuous. The clergy, the great agents in the mainte¬ 
nance and communication of Hjjs imaginative religious bias, the as- 
serters of constant miracle in all its various forms, were themselves, 
no doubt, irresistibly carried away by the same tendency. It was 
treason against their order and their sacred duty, to arrest, or to 
deaden, whatever might tend to religious impression. Pledged by 
obligation, by feeling, we may add by interest, to advance religion, 
most were blind to, all closed their eyes against, (tie remote conse¬ 
quences of folly and superstition- ^clergyman who, in a credulous 
or enthusiastic age, dares to be rationally pious, is a phenomenon 
of moral courage. From this time, either the charge of irreligion, 
or the not less dreadful and fatal suspicion of heresy or magic, was 
the penalty to be paid for the glorious privilege of superiority to the 
age in which the man lived, or of the attainment to a higher and 
more reasonable theology. 

The desire <Jf producing religious impression was in a great de¬ 
gree the fertile parent of all the wild inventions which already be 
gan to be grafted on the simple creed of Christianity. That which 
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was employed avowedly with this end in one generation, became 
the popular belier of the next. The full growth of all this religious 
poetry (for, though not in form, it was poetical in its essence) be¬ 
longs to, and must be reserved for, a later period : Christian history 
would be incomplete without that of Christian popular superstilbn. 

But though religion, and religion in this peculiar form, had tmis 
swallowed up all tfyhcr pursuits and sentiments, it cannot indeed be 
said, that this new mythic or imaginative period of the world sup¬ 
pressed the development of any strong intellectual energy, or ar¬ 
rested the progress of real knowledge and improvement. This, even 
if commenced, must have yielded to the devastating inroads of bar¬ 
barism. But in truth, however high in some respects the civilisation 
of the Roman empire under the Anlonincs; however the useful, 
more especially the mechanical, arts must have attained, as their 
gigantic remains still prove, a high perfection, (though degenerate 
in point of taste, by the colossal solidity of their structure, the vast 
buildings, the roads, the aqueducts, the bridges, in every quarter 
of the world, bear tesliippny to the science as well as to the public 
spirit of the age,) still there is a remarkable dearth, at this flourish¬ 
ing period, of great names in science and philosophy, as well as in 
literature (1). 

Principles may have been admitted, and may have begun to lake 
firm root, through the authoritative writings of the Christian fathers, 
which, after a long period, would prove adverse to the free develop¬ 
ment of natural, moral, and intellectual philosophy; and having 
been enshrined for centuries as a part of religious doctrine, would 
not easily surrender their claims to divine authority, or be deposed 
from their established supremacy. The church condemned Galileo 
on the authority of the fathers as much as of the sacred writings, 
at least on their irrefragable interpretation of the scriptures; and 
the denial of the antipodes by St. Augustine was alleged against 
the magnificent, but as it appeared to many no less impious than 
frantic, theory of Columbus (2). The wild cosmogonicai theories of 
the Gnostics and Manicheans, with the no less unsatisfactory hypo¬ 
theses of the Greeks, tended, no doubt, to throw discredit on all 
kinds of physical study (3), and to establish the strictly literal expo¬ 
sition of the Mosaic history of toe creation. The orthodox fathers, 

i' 

e. 

(1) Galen, -as writer on pliysic, may be quoted taxat remm eeriest ium scu naturalium, quia 

as Dll exception. k sunl -jbdit.T, licsciri posse, quia nultus doeeqt, 

(2) It has been said, that the best mathematical nee quaii oporlcrc, quia nnietun ijuarenda non 

science which the age could command was cm* postunl. Qua exceptioue intcrpnsilu ct physiens 
plowed in the settlement of the question ahout admonuiv.Lt no quj'rcrent eu, quae mod mu exce- 
Knster, decided at the Council of Nice. dcreiit cogitalionis humana*, et »c ipsum coluin- 

(3) Itiucker’s observations on the physical luon lnvulia liberassel, et nol.is certe (jedisset ali- 
kimw ledge, or rather ou the professed contempt quid, quod sequeremur.” l)iv. Instit. iii 2. See 
of physical knowledge, of the fathers, n-e cha- other quotations to the Same effect . Bructer, 
raeterised wish his usual plain good sense. Hist. Phil iii.p, 357. The work of Cosmas Incli 
Their general language was that of bactanluis ooplrusles, edited by Montfjqcon, is a curious 
—" Quanto faceret sapicnlius uc verius si ex- example of the pi evading notions of physical 
ceplione facisl dieerct caussnt ratumoaque duu- science. 
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wfyen they enlarge on the works of Ihe six days, Ihough they allow 
themselves largely in allegorical inference, have in general in view 
these strange theories, and refuse to depart from the strict letter of 
tiie history (1); and the popular language, which was necessarily 
employed with regard to the earth and the movements of the hea- 
vjeoly bodies, became established as literal and immutable truth. 

■'"‘The Bible, and the Bible interpreted by the Others, became the 
code not of religion only, but of every branch of knowledge. If re¬ 
ligion demanded the assent to a heaven-revealed, or heaven-sanc¬ 
tioned, theory of the physical creation, the whole history of man, 
from its commencement to its close, seemed to be established in 
still more distinct and explicit terms. Nothing was allowed for figu¬ 
rative or Oriental phraseology, nothing for that condescension to 
the dominant sentiments and stale of knowledge, which may have 
been necessary to render each part of the sacred writings intelligible 
to that age in which it was composed.. And if the origin of man was 
thus clearly revealed, the close of his history was still supposed, 
however each generation passed away y^disturbed, to be still im¬ 
minent and immediate. The day of judgment was before the eyes 
of the Christian, either instant, or at a very brief interval-, it was 
not unusuaj, on a general view, to discern the signs of the old age 
and decrepitude of the world; and every great calamity was either 
the sign or the commencement of the awful consummation. Gre¬ 
gory I. beheld in the horrors of Ihe Lombard invasion the visible 
approach of the last day-, and it is not impossible that (he doctrine 
of a purgatorial state was strengthened by this prevalent notion, 
which interposed only a limited space between the death of the in¬ 
dividual and the final judgment (2), 

But the popular .belief was not merely a thooiogy in its jhlgher 
sense. # 

Christianity begap to approach to a polytheistic form, or at least 
to permit, what it is difficult to call by any other name than poly¬ 
theistic, habits and feelings of devotion. It attributed, however 
vaguely, to subordinate beings some of the inalienable powers and 
attributes of divinity. Under the whole of this form lay the sum of 
Christian doctrine but that which was constantly presented to the 
minds of men was the host of subordinate, indeed, but still active 
and influential, mediators betweeatiie Deity and the world of man. 
Throughout (as has already been will presently be indicated 
again) existed the vital and essential*difference between Christianity 

(I) Compare the Ucxaemrron of Ambrose, nut® ccclesi®, destructa sunt monastcria viro- 
anaBrucker's sensible remarks on the paidon- ruin et framinarum, dcsolata ah homimbus prje- 
able errors of that great prelate. The evil was, dia, atque ab omm cultore dest'tutn ; in solitu- 
not that the fathers fell into extraordinary dine vac.it terra, oceupavcrimt bestnr loca, cju® 
errors on subjects of which they were ignorant, prins multitude hoininum tenebat. Nam in nac 
but that their errors were canonised by the terra, in quft nos vivimui, finem suum mtindm 
blind venerat'on of later ages, which might jam non uuntiat srd osteudit. Greg. Mag. Dial 
[tave been better informed. m. 38 ■ 

w Depopulate urfaes, etmi enstrn, centre • 
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was employed avowedly with this end in one generation, became 
the popular belief of the next. The full growth of all this religious 
poetry (for, though not in form, it was poetical in its essence) be¬ 
longs to, and must be reserved for, a later period : Christian history 
would be incomplete without that of Christian popular superslijbn. 

But though religion, and religion in this peculiar form, had ifc 
swallowed up all dtyer pursuits and sentiments, it cannot indeed be 
said, that this new mythic or imaginative period of the world sup¬ 
pressed the development of any strong intellectual energy, or ar¬ 
rested the progress of real knowledge and improvement. This, even 
if commenced, must have yielded to the devastating inroads of bar¬ 
barism. But in truth, however high in some respects the civilisation 
of the Roman empire under the Anlonines; however the useful, 
more especially the mechanical, arts must have attained, as their 
gigantic remains still prove, a high perfection, ((hough degenerate 
in point of taste, by (he colossal solidity or their structure, the vast 
buildings, the roads, the aqueducts, the bridges, in every quarter 
of the world, bear testify to the science as well as to the public 
spirit of the age,) still there is a remarkable dearth, at this flourish¬ 
ing period, of great names in science and philosophy, as well as in 
literature (1). 

r 'nZlr7 Princi P ,es may have been admitted, and may have begun to lake 
firm root, through the authoritative writings or the Christian fathers, 
|,1,y ' which) after a long period, would prove adverse to the free develop¬ 
ment of natural, moral, and intellectual philosophy; and having 
been enshrined for centuries as a part of religious doctrine, would 
not easily surrender their claims to divine authority, or be deposed 
from their established supremacy. The church condemned-Galileo 
on the authority of the fathers as much as of the sacred writings, 
at least on their irrefraguble interpolation of the scriptures; and 
the denial of the antipodes by St. Augustine was alleged against 
the magnificent, hut as it appeared to many no less impious than 
frantic, theory of Columbus (2). The wild cosmogonical theories of 
the Gnostics and Manicheans, with the no less unsatisfactory hypo¬ 
theses of the Greeks, tended, no doubt, to throw discredit on all 
kinds of physical study (3), and to establish the strictly literal expo¬ 
sition of the Mosaic history of fee creation. The orthodox fathers, 


(0 Galen, as writer on jiliysic, may be minted 
os on exception. 

(2) It has been said, that tlie best malhnnalirnl 
science which the age could command was em¬ 
ployed in the settlement of the question about 
Easter, decided at.the Council of Nice. 

(3) FrucLri’s observations on the physical 
knowledge, or rather on the professed contempt 
.ot physical knowledge, of the fathers, n'C cha¬ 
racterised with his usual plain good sense. 
Their general language was that of Lactanlios 
■— 11 Quanto faceret sapientius sc verius si ex* 
-ceptione facta dieeret cimesas ratioresque dun- 


taxat rertttn rn-lcstium seu noturalium, quia 
sunt mbditic, nesciri posse, quin nullus doceql, 
urc quart oporierc, quia inventn quarenda non 
possum. Qua exceplioue interpnsila ct physicos 
ndmonu)«sc-t no qua-rerent ea, quit- modmn exte- 
dorent cogitation is humamr, rt se ipaum calum 
ilia, invidi.i liberassel, et nobis certe dedisset oli- 
quid, quod sequereinur." l)iv. lustit. iii 2. See 
other quotations to the Same effect : Brucker 
Hist Ph.l iii. p. 357. The work of Cosmos Imli’ 
eopjeustes, edited by Monlfauccm, is a curious 
example of the prevailing notions of physical 
science, 1 J 
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when they enlarge on Ihe works of ihe six days, though they allow 
themselves largely in allegorical inference, have in general in view 
these strange theories, and refuso to depart from the strict letter of 
the history ( 1 ); and the popular language, which was necessarily 
enjoyed with regard to the earth and the movements of the hea¬ 
venly bodies, became established as literal and immutable truth. 

The Bible, and the Bible interpreted by the Jllhers, became the 
code not of religion only, but of every branch of knowledge. If re¬ 
ligion demanded the assent to a heaven-revealed, or heaven-sanc¬ 
tioned, theory of the physical creation, the whole history of man, 
from its commencement to its close, seemed to be established in 
still more distinct and explicit terms. Nothing was allowed for figu¬ 
rative or Oriental phraseology, nothing for that condescension to 
the dominant sentiments and stale of knowledge, which may have 
been necessary to render each part of the sacred writings intelligible 
to that age in which it was composed.. And if the origin of man was 
thus clearly revealed, the close of his history was still supposed, 
however each generation passed away yi^disturbed, to be still im¬ 
minent and immediate. The day of judgment was before the eyes 
of the Christian, either instant, or at a very brief interval 5 it was 
not unusual, on a general view, to discern the signs of the old age 
and decrepitude of the world; and every great calamity was either 
the sign or the commencement of the awful consummation. Gre¬ 
gory I. beheld in the horrors of the Lombard invasion the visible 
approach of the last day; and it js not impossible that the doctrine 
of a purgatorial slate was strengthened by this prevalent notion, 
which interposed only a limited space between the death of the in¬ 
dividual and the final judgment ( 2 ). 

But the popular .belief was not merely a theology in its higher 
sense. , 

Christianity begap to approach to a polytheistic form, or at least r»iy- 
lo permit, what it is difficult to call by any other name than poly- form of 
thcistic, habits and feelings of devotion. It attributed, however ni n r ?,* !a ’ 
vaguely, to subordinate beings some of the inalienable powers and 
attributes of divinity. Under the whole of this form lay the sum of 
Christian doctrine but that which was constantly presented to tho 
minds of men was the host of subordinate, indeed, but still active 
and influential, mediators between* ffic Deity and the world of man. 
Throughout (as has already been &r)ti will presently be indicated 
again) existed the vital and essential*difference between Christianity 

(l) Compare Ihe Ucxaemeron of Ambrose, mat® ccclesue, dcstructa sunt monastcria s iro- 
antl Brother's sensible remarks on the paidon- rum et freminarum, dcsolata ab liomimbus prec¬ 
able errors of that great prelate. The evil was, dia, atquc ab omni oultorc destitute; in solitu- 
not that the fathers fell into extraordinary dine vacat terra, occupavcrunt bestnr loro, qux 
errors on subjects of winch they were ignorant, prius multitude hounnutn tencliat. Nam in nac 
blit that their errors were canonised by the terra, in qnA nos vivlmus, finem suum mnndus 
blind venerat'on of later ages, which might jam non nuntiat sed os’end if. Greg. Mag. It!it. 

Jiave been belter informed. iii, 38 ’ 

(V) Oepopulat* nrbes, eversa castra, concre. 
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and Paganism. It is possible that the controversies about the Tri¬ 
nity and the divine nature of Christ, tended indirectly to the pro¬ 
motion of this worship, of the Virgin, of angels, of saints and mar¬ 
tyrs. The great object of the victorious, to a certain extent, of both 
parlies, was the closest approximation, in one sense, the identifica¬ 
tion, of the Saviour with the unseen and incomprehensible Deify^ 
Though the humah f nuture of Christ was as strenuously asserted in 
theory, it was not dwelt upon with the same earnestness and con¬ 
stancy a%his divine. To magnify, to purify this from all earthly 
leaven was the object of all eloquence : theologic disputes on this 
point withdrew or diverted the attention from the life of Christ as 
simply related in the Gdspels. Christ became the object of a re¬ 
moter, a more awful, adoration. The mind began therefore to seek 
out, or eagerly to seize, some other more material beings, in closer 
alliance with human sympathies. The constant propensity of man to 
humanise his Deity, checked, as it were, by the receding majesty of 
the Saviour, readily clung with its devotion to humbler objects (1). 
The weak wing of the common and unenlightened mind could not 
soar to the unapproachable light in which Christ dwelt with the 
Father \ it dropped to the earth, and bowed itself down before some 
less mysterious and infinite object of veneration. In theory it was 
always a different and inferior kind of worship; but the feelings, 
especially impassioned devotion, know no logic : they pause not; 
it would chill them to death if they were to pause for these fine and 
Worship subtle distinctions. The gentle ascent bv which admiration, re- 
:ir'“ verencc, gratitude, and love, swelled up to awe, to veneration, to 
worship, both as regards the feelings of the individual and the ge¬ 
neral sentiment, was imperceptible. Men passed from rational re¬ 
spect for the remains of the dead (2), the communion of holy 
thought and emotion, which might qormect the departed saint with 
his brethren in the flesh, to the superstitious veneration of relics, 
and the deification of mortal men, by so easy a transition, that they 
never discovered the precise point at which they transgressed the 
unmarked and unwatched boundary. 

This new polytheising Christianity therefore was still subordinate 
and subsidiary in the theologic creed to the true Christian worship, 
but it usurped its place in the heart, and rivalled it in the daily 

t 

(1) The progress of the worship of saiuts-ind (a. n. 386.) uguinst the removal and sale of 

angels lias been fairly and impartially traeed by saints’ bodies. “ Nemo marly res distrabal, nemo 
£hrdeck, ChristlirbeKircbciigeschichte, vii„ 151. mercetur.” Cod. Theodos. ix. 17 Augustine de¬ 
ft req. In the account of the martyrdom of Poly- uies (hat worship was ever offered to apostles 
carp, it is said, “ we lave the martyrs as disci- or saints. “ Quis uutem nudivit aliquandc fide 
plea and followers of llte Lord." The fathers of lium slantem saoerdotnn ad altare etiam super 
Ihe next period leave the saints and martyrs iu sanctum corpus martyris ad Dei honoreiu < ul- 
a kind of intermediate stale, the bosom of Abra- tuinque const ructum, dicere in precibus, offero 
ham or Paradise, as explained by TertaHian, tibi sacrificmm, Pelre, vel Paul*, vel Cypriane, 
coulr. Marc, iv. 31 Apolyct. 47. Compare Ire- cum apud eorum memorial offeratur Deo qui 
nams, adv. User, v r. 31. Justin, Dial, cum cos et homines et mart) res fecit, et sauctis sms 
Tryph Origcn, Hom. vii. in Levil. angel is caelesli honnre saciavit.” De Civ. Dei, 

(2) The growth of the worship of relics is best viu. 21. Compare xvii. 10. where he asserts 
shown by the prohibitory law of Theodosius miracles to l.e performed at their tombs. 
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language and practices of devolion. The worshipper fell and ac¬ 
knowledged his dependency, and looked for protection, or sup¬ 
port, to these new intermediate beings, the intercessors with the 
great Intercessor. They were arrayed by the general belief in some 
of the attributes of the J>cily,—ubiquity (1); Hyi perpetual cog¬ 
nisance of the affairs of earth they could hear the prayer (2); 
"they could read the heart-, they could control^ Aialure; they had a 
power, derivative indeed from a higher source, but still exercised 
according to their volition, over all the events of the wo^ld. Thus 
each city, and almost each individual, began to hare his tutelar 
saint; the presence of some beatified being hovered over and hal¬ 
lowed particular spots; and thus the strong influence of local and 
particular worships combined again wilti that great universal faith, 
of which the supreme Father was the sole object, and the universe 
the temple (3). Still, however, this new polytheism differed in its 


(_ 1) Mussuef, in Ins preface to Irenaeus, p. 
cxxxvi has adduced some texts lrmn the fiUhers 
of the fourth and fifth i euturies on the ubiquity 
of the saints and the Virgin. 

(2) J’eihaps the earliest instances of these are 
in the eulogies of the eastern martyrs, by Basile 
Greg. Naz. and Greg. Nyssen. See i specially 
the former on the forty Martyrs. O ^Thi Co- 
fjL tvo«, tir'h touc 1 '§ 0 '<r*petxov'J , fli itseq-ai- 
Qtuyti, o fvppcLivojutv 0 (, tir cLurtiU; 
aL7ri'ip»^ti, o p ziv ivat ki/Viv ttty-ta tmv 

J'vo-pttf-uv, a efi j vcf a.t/'ra Tel 

Xfiio-TO'Jtpti- iv<7a.!/6et yi/vM tutriGiic 
i /Trip 'ti.lvoiv t virt ue jit xx. r rctAxi/Ga,vi- 
T*ij attrocfHyioov'ri stvJ'pi tov stho/ a, 
otiVot/yitvti'j ippanTTcavTi th'v <rctTttpiav. 
Oper. vol. ii. p. 155. These mill slnftiir passages 
in Greg. Naziauzeo (Orat in Basil ' and Gregory 
ol JNyssa fin Tlieodor. Martyr.) may he rhetori¬ 
cal ornaments, hut their ignorant and enthu¬ 
siastic hearers would not make much allowance 
for the feivour of eloquence. 

. 3) All illustiation oi the new form assumed hy 
Christian woislnj) may he collected from the 
works of I’anlmus, who, in eighteen poems, 
celebrates the nativity of .St. I'elix the tutelary 
saint of Nola St. Felix is at least invested in the 
powers asciibtd to the intermediate deities of 
antiquity. Pilgrims crowded from the whole of 
the south of Italy to the festival of St. Felix. 
Rome herself, though she possessed the altars of 
St. Peter uud St. Paul, poured forth her myriads, 


tades cume from lieyond the sea. St. Felix is 
implored by his servants to remove the iin- 
pediniei^^o the it pilgrimages from the hostility 
of men or idvrrse wealhei j to smooth the seas, 
and send propitious winds.** There is constant 
reference, indeed, to Christ*** as the source of 
this power, yet the power is fully and explicitly 
ussigii’d to the sQiut. He is the prevailing inter¬ 
cessor between the worshipper and Chusl . But 
the vital distinctions between this paganising 
form of Christianity and Pagunism itself is no 
Ipss manifest iri these poems. It is not merely as 
a tutelary deity in this life, that the saint is 
invoked, the future stale of existence and the 
filial icidgiuent ure constantly present to the 
thoughts «if the worshipper. St Felix is eutreoted 
after death lo hear the souls of his worshippers 
into the bosom of the Redeemer, and to intercede 
for them at the lust day****. 

These poems frruisli altogether a carious pic¬ 
ture of the times, and show how early Christian 
Italy began to become what it is. The pilgrims 
brought their votive offerings, curtains arid 
hangings, embroidered with figures of animals, 
silver plates with inscriptions.candles of painted 
wax, pendent lamps, precious ointments, and 
dishes of venison and other meats for the ban¬ 
quet. The following characteristic circumstance 
must not be omith d. The maginGcent plans of 
Puulinus for building the church of St. Felix 
were mterlered with hy two wooden eotluges. 
which stood in a lield before the front of the 
building At midnight a fire broke out iu these 
tenements. The affrighted bishop woke up ill 


the Capenian gate was choked, the Ann inn way .trembling apprehension lest the splendid •• pa- 
_i _:,i. >i— a... i.■ » n..i,r v »i.™" ..r the saiut should be enveloped in the 


wax covered wifh ihc devout worshipper*. Multi* 


“ Stipatam mult is uiu.cn juvut urblbus urbem 
Orneie, totque uno compu].sa eiamina votu. 
Lucarn roeuut pnpuli, colt Appula pubes 
Et Calabn, et rumti, quos adluit ®stus uterque, 
Qui lava, et destra Latiucn circuinsonat uuda. 

* * • • • 

Et qua bis temas Campania lata per urbes t etc. 
Ipsaque caflestum sacris prorerum monumentis 
Roma Petto Paulpque potens, rarescerc gnudet 
llujus honoie diei, portajque ex ore Caprnx 
Millia profuudens ad amicw manna Nolle 
Dimittet duodena decern per millia denso 
Armine, confertii longe latet Appia turbis.” 

Farm hi 



■* Da curreie hioltlbus uadis 
t fai mlis famulos u puppl suggere ventos." 

Carm. i 

“ Sis bonus o fellxque tuls, Domlnumque poteutem 
Exores.- 

Liceat plarati munere Christl 
Post pelagl ductus,” etc. 

“ Posltasque tuorum 
Ante tuos vultus, unlmas vectare patemo 
Ne renuas greraio Domini fulgentls ad ora- *** 
Poser ovium grrgr nos statui, ut tenteiuia munr-i 
Judicis, hoc quoque nos Iterum tlbl muit. re donrt 

('arm. in. 
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influence, as well as in its nature, from that of Paganism. It bore 
a constant reference to another stale of existence. Though the of¬ 
fice of the tutelary being was to avert and mitigate temporal suf¬ 
fering, yet it was still more so to awaken and keep alive the sen¬ 
timents of the religious being. They were not merely the agfcnls 
of the divine providential government on earth, but indissolubly* 
connected with th^opes and fears oflhe future state of existence. 

The most natural, most beautiful, and most universal, though 
perhaps Jbe latest developed, of these new forms of Christianity, 
that which tended to the poetry of the religion, and acted as the 
conservator of art, particularly of painting, till at lehgth it became 
the parent of that refined sense of the beautiful, that which was the 
Inspiration of modern Italy, was the worship of the Virgin. Di¬ 
rectly that Christian devotion expanded itself beyond its legitimate 
objects as soon as prayers or hymns were addressed to any of 
those beings who had acquired sanctity from ttieir connection or 
co-operation with the introduction of Christianity into the world \ 
as soon as the apostles ajqj martyrs ‘had become hallowed in the 
general sentiment, as more especially the objects of the divine 
famour and of human gratitude, the virgin mother of the Saviour 
appeared to possess peculiar claims to the veneration of the Chris¬ 
tian world. The worship of the Virgin, like most oflhe other tenets 
which grew out of Christianity, originated in the lively fancy and 
fervent temperament of the East, but was embraced with equal ar¬ 
dour, and retained with passionate constancy, in the West ^1). 

The higher importance assigned to the female sex by Chris¬ 
tianity, than by any other form at least pf Oriental religion, po¬ 
werfully tended to the general adoption of the Worship of the 
Virgin, while thatpworship reacted on the general estimation oflhe 
female sex. Women willingly deified (we cannot use another ade- 


flainc, lie entered llio cltuu.li, untied with a 
piece of tlie wood ol tin’ ttee cross, and advanced 
towards the lire The flame, which had resisted 
all the water thrown upon them, retreated beloie 
the s.icied wood , and in the morning ever) 
thing was found uninjured except tbese two de 
voted buildings The bishop, without scruple, 
■ir, tribes the fire to St. Felix .— 

“ Setl el hoc Fdicis gratia nnbn **■> 
tlunere eonsiiluit, quod pidrveiuciiilo labnrem 
Vtih/Hit flammis, operum compendia nobis ' * 
PrasstitU ” Cuur'.’x 

The peasant, who had dared to prefr/V^,ho- 
\el, though the beloved dwelling of his j oin.,, 1 *e 
the house of tind 01 of his saint, seeing oue of 
the buildings thus inuatulously in flames, sets 
file h. the other. 

’* Ec celeri prragtt sun danina ftiroie 
Dilectasque domes, et manes planget nmoi cs ” 

home of tin* other miracles at the shrine ol St, 
Felix border close on the comic. 

(l) Iren.Tits, in whose worLs are found the 
earliest of those ardent expressions with regard 
tb the Virgin, vliich afterwards kindled into 


udora.ion, may, m this lespcct, he considered 
js OitenUl. 1 allude to his parallel between Fve 
and the Virgin, in which he seems to assign a 
iuedialiiu.il cltuiatler to the latter Iren. lii. 33 
v 19. 

The e.irliei fathers use expressions with regard 
to the Virgin altogether inconsistent with the 
reverence ol later ages Terlufliuii compares hei 
-iinlavournbly with Martha and Mary, unfl insi 
iiuates that she partook of the inctedulily of the 
rest of her own family “ Main .eque non de 
monstratur adlucsissu illi, euin Martha- et Maria 
alia- in eonimeicio ejus freqncntantur. Hoc dem- 
t|«e in loco (St f ue. viii. 20 ) apparel incredu- 
litas eorum cum is docercl viam vibe," etc. We 
Came Clmsti., c. 7 There is a collection of quo¬ 
tations on this subject in Field on the Church, 
p 2S1 .etseij. 

Thu Coliyndiuns, who offered cakes to the 
Virgin, were rejected as hgrclics. Hpiph. Harr, 
lxxviii. lxxix. 

The perpetual virginity of Mary was an object 
of controversy as might be expected, it was 
maintained with unshaken conftdenre by lipt 
phanius, Ambtot-e, and Jerome. 
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quale expression) this perfect representative of their own sex, 
while the sex was elevated in general sentiment by the influence 
ascribed to their all-powerful patroness. The ideal of this sacred 
being was the blending of maternal tenderness with perfect purity 
—Ihe two attributes of the female character which man, by his na 
lure, seems to hold in the highest admiration aifd love^ and this 
image constantly presented to the Christian iniixl, calling forth the 
gentler emotions, appealing to, and giving, aS it were, the divine 
sanction to, domestic affections, could not be without its influence. 
It operated equally on the manners, the feelings, and in*some re¬ 
spect on the inventive powers of Christianity. The gentleness of the 
Redeemer’s character, the impersonation of the divine mercy in his 
whole beneficent life, had been in some degree darkened by Ihc 
fierceness of polemic animosity. The religion had assumed a stern¬ 
ness and severity arising from the mutual and recriminatory con¬ 
demnations. The opposite parties denounced eternal punishments 
against each other with such indiscriminate energy, that hell had 
become almost the leading afid predominant image in the Christian 
dispensation. This advancing gloom wa?pcrpelually softened •, this 
severity, allayed by the impulse of gentleness and purity, suggested 
by this new form of worship. It kept in motion that genial under¬ 
current of more humane feeling $ it diverted and estranged the 
thought from this harassing strife to calmer and less exciting ob¬ 
jects. The dismal and the terrible, which so constantly haunted the 
imagination, iound no place during the contemplation of (he Mo¬ 
ther and the Child, which, when once it became enshrined in the 
heart, began to lake a visible and external form (1). The image 
arose out of, and derived its sanctity from, the general feeling, 
which in its turn, especially when, at a lal^r period, real art 
breathed life into it, strengthened the general feeling to an incal¬ 
culable degree. 


The wider and more general dissemination of the worship of the 
Virgin belongs to a later period in Christian history. 

Tims under her new form was Christianity prepared to enter 
into the darkening period of European history—to fulfil her high 
office as the great conservative principle of religion, knowledge, 
humanity, and of the highcsK^gree °f civilisation of which the 
age was capable, during ccnturi^of violence, of ignorance, and of 
barbarism. 


(i; At a later pen oil, indeed, even the Viigin^Jwaiuu tin. goddess of war .— 
AtJ yxp oT <Te tm'v vijosiv y.6\A, 

Tox&> to 7rp<S‘ tov, jesti y.ei%Y\ to £tu Tffov. 


■nioh arc ihe vises of Gpoifjc of I’isidia, iclatiii- a vielory over the Avar*, 
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Akgar, or Ahgarus, ot Edessa, his asserted 
correspondence, ii. 9. 

Ablutions, emblematic, how far consonant 
to baptism, i. 243. 

Abraham, the Patriarch, i. 27. 363. ii. 62 . 
Race of, 1 . 134. 142. 158. 217. 235. The 
Divine promise to, 206. Allusion to Abra¬ 
ham and Sarah, ii. 216. 

Abraxas, the mysterious word, i. 302. 
Abstinence, i. 30J. 

A by ssinia, Bruce, Sal t, and Pearce’s account 
of Christianity in, i. 26. n. 

Academy of Athens, philosophy of the, i. 
19 . 

Achaia, Christianity received in, i. ,227. 
253. 

Acts of the African martyrs, i. 355. n. 374. n. 

-, the, see New Testament, and 

Apostles. 

Aderbijan, i. 35. 

Adiabcni, Helena, queen of the, i. 33. Her 
tomb near Jerusalem, ibid. 

Edesius, the philosopher, ii. 125. 
yElia, on the site of Jerusalem, Roman re¬ 
gulations at, i. 241. ii. 61. 

.Elms, praefect at Carthage, ii, 37 
Aetius, heresy of, it7. us. n. 

.Eon, or Emanation, doctrine of an, i 291. 
Christ, 298. 303. 

Eon and Protogenes, i 248. 292. 

Eons, the, of the Gnostics, i. 285 299. 304, 
309. The primary, 302. <• 

Esculapius, Temple of, at Eg® hi Cilicia, 
n. 60. 

Ethiopia, conversion of, u. 92. 

Africa, wild mirth of the native tribes of, i. 
(>. The granary of Rome, ii. 39. Advdtacc 
of religion through Egypt to parts of, i. 
284. 352. 371—374. Its desolate condition 
in the time of Augustine, 390. 

African Jews, the, i. 210 . 

-Christians, i. 351, et seq. 370 ii. 3i. 

-martyrs, i. 355, et seq. 369. 371— 

374. 

-- controversy of the Donatists and 

their opponents, ii. 33, et seq. 

Vgabus, famine predicted by, i. 216. Predicts 
that Paul would be cast into prison, 22^. 
Agapae, ii. 319. 320. n. Suppressed, 321. ' 

Agnltio-daMTion, of the Egyptian mythology, 

I. 310. 

Agenario, called Serapion, i. 22 . n. 

Agrippa, Herod, i. 216 . 

-, the son of Herod Agrippa, educat- * 

ed at Rome, i 23. 221 . Releases Ananias, 
230. He sends Paul prisoner to Rome, 
232. Edict of, 255. 

Ahriman, or Arimniics, of the Persian doc¬ 
trines, 1 . 300. II- 7, 8. 

Alaric captures ilio city of Rome, 11 . 1 BO 
Albinos, procurator ot Judaea, 1 in. 232.# 
203. 

-_ the Consul, Ins satire on Con- 

•.lautine, 11 . is Irritation of the emperor 
thereat, it. 


Alexander, empire of, 1 - t- policy of, 3. 
Conquest of Persia by, 32. 

-, bishop of Constantinople, ii. 81. 

- - —, a Jew of Ephesus, i, 257. 

-, the coppersmith, i. 265. 

-, patriarch of Alexandria, ii. 69. 

He expels Arius from the city, Mid. 
Alexandria, Jews of, their religious and 
philosophical notions, i. 14. 17. 31- 32. 
42 . 43. 116 , n. 204. 218 . 290. 328. Gavo 
birth to two sects of the Gnostics, 301. 
The Jews of, frequented the theatres, 
317. Church of, 350. ii. 66. 99. 108 , et seq. 
292 . Dreadful dissension on account of 
religion at, 95. »o. 108 . Murder of George, 
the Apian bishop of, 144, et seq. Persc- 
ciltioWby Severus at, i. 351 • I See Atha¬ 
nasius. | Trinitarian controversy, ii. 66. 
Temple of Serapis at, 173. Worship of, 
i7i. Statue of, ibid. The Temple assailed, 
176. Insurrection of the Pagans under the 
philosopher Olympus, 175, et seq. 
Aliturus, the Jew, i 317. 

Allegories, superstitious, i. 293.296. 303— 
306 . Moral and religious, 366. el passim. 
Allegory, Scripture, by whom considered a 
moral, i. 14. 82. Greek mythology also 
reduced to, 42. ii. 122. Religions when 
clothed in, i. 63. 

Allegorical Being attributed to Wisdom, 
Mind, Agriculture, etc. etc., i. 285. Per¬ 
sons .ma incidents of the Old Testament 
said to be cllegorical, ii. 351. 

Altar of the ancient Romans erected in 
camps, i. m. Of Incense of the Temple, 
84. Of the Unknown God, 250, 251 . n. 
Christian, ii. 355. 

Amanlius, reasons of his execution, ii. 157. 
Ambrose, St., rebukes Theodosius, ii. .86. 
181.183. He flies from Milan, on occasion 
of the apostasy of Eugenius, 18 V Charae 
ter and fate 01 , 220 , et seq. He advocate^ 
celibacy, 221 , Redemption of captives by, 
222. His belief in the miracles performed 
at Milan, 226 . His denial of a church for 
the use of the heretical empress Justina, 
223—225. His embassy to the usurper 
Maximus, 227. His quarrel with Ttoeodo- 
IL sius, 228. His dignity displayed, and 
•S Theodosius condescends to the prelate, 
‘329. He rebukes Theodosius for the mas¬ 
sacre at Thessalooica, ibid. His death, 
abi) His works, 257. n. Introduced 
-•■Tttantirig into the West, 363. The Am¬ 
brosial chant, ibid. 

America, nations of the double continent 
of, i. 7 . n. 

America, North, savage aborigines of, i. 6. 
Amphitheatres, death of Christians in the, 
i. 34i. Constantino condemns his enemies 
to the beasts, 28. n. ii. 46. The Roman 
Amphitheatre, 329, et seq. 

Vmulcts and talismans,i. 254.256 
Ananias and Saplnra, mysterious and awful 
death of, 1 . 208 
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Ananias, a leading Christian of Damascus, 
2X3. 

, high priest at Jerusalem, i. 221 . 
On acquittal at Rome, he resumes bis 
office, 221 . St. Paul boldly confronts, 
228. 

Andreas, execution of the eunuch, i. 387. 
Andrew, St., the Apoftle, i. 85. 101 . 120 . 
Angel of the Synagogue, or chazau, defined, 
i. 276. 

Angels and Archangels,'!. 37 . The Angel of 
the Covenant, i4. Missions of Gabriel to 
Zachariah, 48. To Elizabeth, 49. To the 
Virgin Mary, ibid., 50. To St. Peter in 
prison, 246. Of the Pool of Bclhesda, ti 5 . 
note. 

Angel, the matefial world created by an, i. 
296. 300. 

Angels and devils, later Jewish doctrine of, 

i. 294. 

-, the seven, of Gnostic heresy, i. 

300. Contest of good and bad, ibid. 

Anna, prophetical character of, i. 57. 

Annas, high priest, 1 . 151 . 117 . 207. n. His 
son Annas, or A nanus, high priest, ibid. 
His sanguinary administration of the Jew¬ 
ish law, 232 . vV 

Annunciation, the, of our Lord, 1 . 48. 
Anomeans, the, ii. uu, 11 9. 

Antagonist powers, of creation an&destruc- 
tion, i. 7 . 300. Of light and dtAness, 11 . 
14. et passim. See Principles. 

Anthemius, the Emperor, 11 . 331 . 
Anthropomorphism of the Greeks, 1 . 8. 9. 

250 . Of the Egyptian monks, ii. 250. 
Anlinous, the quinquennial games in 
honour of, i. 32i. 

Antipaler, son of Herod, his intrigues and 
death, 1.29. 45, 

Antioch, Church of, and name of Christians, 
i. 217. 224. 246. 297. 320. 369. li. 77. 113. 
203. 206. 292. M. Anciently a chief seat of 
heathenism, 141. Conflagration of the 
Temple of Apollo, 142. Council of, 90. 
Monasteries near, 203. 

Antioch of Pisidia, i. 223. 

Antiochus the Great, i. 32. ti. 

Antonia, the, or fortress near the Temple, i. 

x82. et passim. * 

Antonmes, the, i. 312. 314, 

Antoninus, Marcus, i. tu. 254. Edict of, 
335. Persecution by, ibid. 

-Pius, i. 3i4. llis reign, 323. llis 

rescript, 324. n His edict? favouring the 
Christians, i bid. 

Antoninus, column of, i. 34 1 . 

Antonins, Julius, edict of the proconsul, i. 
255. 

Antony, St., a true Christian, ii. 249. Sells 
his patrimony for purposes of charily, 
250. His asceticism, ibid. Dteinonology, 
ibid. Self-torture, 252. His influence, 
253. * 

Anulinus, pracfcct of Africa, ii. 34, 36. I 
Apocalypse, the, i. 327. ~ 

Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, i. 
13. 32. 43. 50.327. ‘Gospel ofthclll Vjcy,' 
1. 72. n. 

Apollo, oracle of, at Miletus, i. 382. 385. 
391. Temples of, ii. 22 . «. worship of, 
55. too. Hymn to, 158. Divination, ibid. 
Oracle of, ibid. n. 

Apollonius of Tyana, i. 64. 292. 306. 362. 
366. 

A polios, Christian sectarian, i. 253. 380. * 

Apologists, Christian, i. 322 . 326. n. 338. 11 . 
339. ‘Apology’ of Christianity, i. 322, 
323. 327. 337. 354. li. 339. 
tppendix 1., Recent Lives ofCluist, i. (.1 


Appendix II., Origin of the Gospels, 1 . 66. 
-— 111., Influence of the more lma- 

f inative Incidents of the early evangelic 
lislory on the Propagation and Mainte¬ 
nance of the Religion, i. 69. 

Appii Forum, i. 259. 

ApOstles, twelve, commissioned by Christ, 
i. 120 . Sent to preach throughout GSlilcc, 
127 . Their uncertainty, 130 . n. Their per¬ 
plexity, i35. Their contention who should*, 
be greatest, 138. 177. Collision of, with 
the Sadducees, 155. They are empowered 
to work miracles, 164. Their Divine 
Master inculcates humility to them, 175. 
Incredulity of, respecting tiis Resurrec¬ 
tion, 201 . Election of a twelfth, 203. The 
Holy Ghost imparts to them the gift of 
divers languages for the advancement ot 
Christianity, 203, 204. The Acts and 
Miracles of the Apostles, 206 . 209. n. 219. 
223. 246. 249. 255. 203. 291. ri. Peter and 
others accused, i. 208 . Defended by 
Gamaliel, ibid. Their temporary protec¬ 
tion, 209 . 215 . At the intercession ot 
Barnabas, they receive Paul into the 
Christian Church, ibid. They preach 
the Gospel throughout Judtca, ibid. 
Are persecuted by Agnppa, 216 . Labours 
qf Paul and Barnabas, 209, 237 . Who are 
invested with the Aposlolte mission. 222 . 
227 . 245. n. Martyrdom of some of the, i. 
216. 232. The Apostolic history, i. 238. n 
239. n. 248. 276. it. 281. w. Argument on 
the period of Peter and Paul joining the 
already established Church in Home, i 
237. n. Martyrdom of Peter and Paul, 
2 G 3 —260. Legends of their missions to 
divers countries, 273. ’The primitive 
Churches collected round an Apostolic 
teacher, 277, el setj. The ‘ Apostolic Con¬ 
st,ilulious,’ 297. n. Marriage of, ii. 293. 
Pictures ot, 357. Constantine's recogni¬ 
tion ot, in a vision, 358. Paul and Peter 
depicted on many old monuments, ibid. 
Aqutla, a friend of St. Paul, 1 . 227. 238. 255. 
Arabia, Mpgi of, i. 58. St. Paul’s residence 
in, 2t4. Jews of, converted, ibid. 
Aramaic, dialects of the, i. tot. 120 . Ver¬ 
nacular in Palestine, 204. 

Ariiogastes, the Caul, commander of the 
41 oman troops, ii. 185. 

Archelaus, his accession on the death o! 
Herod the Great, 1 . 45 . 59 . 73 . Hisdcposi 
lion, 74, 75. 181 . 

-, bishop ot Cascar, his con 

lerence with Maui, n. 19. 1Jis ‘Acts,’ 14. 
Architecture of Grecian temples, ii. 57, 58. 
Principle of (he arch and vault, 57 Ot 
Christian churches, 58. Later Boman, 69 
Church, 345. Windows, 346. Subdivisions 
of ihc building, ibid. Gothic, 347. 
e, yirdeschir Babheguu, king of Persia, ii. 6. 
v-^Arcopagus at Athens, i. 250. 

Arelas, king of Arabia, i. 78. n. 94. 128 
214. 

Arianism, of the Visigoths, ii. 63. n. Dis¬ 
putes on account of, ii, 94—105. 11 8. 16». 
Anans, tenets of this sect, ii. 69. Triumph 
of the faction, 106, 107. US, 

Arms, doctrine of, ii. 68- Driven from 
Alexandria, 69. Writes the ‘Thalia,’ 70 , 
His disciples, ibid. n. Is exiled, 7v. Re¬ 
called by a letter from Constantine, 75. 
81 . His sudden dcallj, ibid. The Ariau 
faction, 106 . 

Aristides, his apology lor Christianity, 1 
322. 341. 

Aristobulus, 1 328. n. 

Armenia, ii. 1 O 8 . Jews of, 1 . 33 ar 0 * 
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Maiimin with, 396. The first Christian 
kingdom, ii. 9 . 

Armenian Church, the, i. 283. ii. 8. 

Arsaces, dynasty of, ii. 5. 

Arsenius, Bishop, false rumour of his death, 
ii. 78, 79. ii. 252. 

Artaces, funeral of King, ii. to. 

ArtaUferxea, ii. 8. n. 

Articles of the Church of England, i. 42. n. 
(Ascension, the, i. 202 . 

Ascetics, i. 49. 53. 76. Among the Christians, 
233. n. 

Asceticism, source of, i. 286—290. ii. 2 » 8 . 
Purifying principle of, i. 3oi. Of the 
Christians of Rome, ii. 156. 

Asia, rapid fall of the monarchies of, i. 1 . 
Jewish settlements in, 32,33. n. Religions 
of, 34. 

Asiatic hours of the day, i. 96. n. 

-Jews, the, i. 2i0. 246. Calamities 

of, 395. 

Asia Minor, Jews resident in all the pro¬ 
vinces of, i. 222 . Christian churches of, 
226. 320. n. St. Paul preaches in the cities 
of, 254, etseq. 263. Office of Asiarch, 257. 
n. Progress of Christianity in, 283. 32 i. 
Orientalism of Western, 289. 329. Perse¬ 
cutions in, 337 . 395, et passim. 

Asmonean dynasty, the, 1 . 181 . See the 
Herods. 

Aslarlc, worship of, i. 31. 36t. it. 144. 

Astral worship, of the East, 1 . 7 . 34. 
Astrofogers banished by Augustus, i. 23. 
Astrology, Us character, 1 . 23. Books of, 
309. Predictions of, 334. 

Asylum, right of, ii. 211 . 

Athanasian Christians, the, 11 . no, elpassim. 
Atfianasius, St„ ii. 74. 77. Charges against 
him, 78. Appears before the synod of 
Tyre, 79 . He justifies Imnself, ibid. Meets 
the offended Constantine, 80 . JNew accu¬ 
sations, ibid. Banished to Treves, 81. Ac¬ 
quittal of, ii. 95. A prominent character 
of Christianity, 98. Ills restoration to 
Alexandria, 9‘i. lie flies to Rome, 100 . 
102 . Is recalled, 103. New chaajes against, 
105 . Orders to remove him, ioa. Tumults 
at Alexandria 111 consequence, ibid. 
Retreat of this prelate, no. If is writings 
described, n4. llis return from exile, and 
authority over the Christian church o! 
Alexandria, 1 45. Ilis fifth exile, 160. His 
death, ibid. Allusions to, 362, ct passim. 
Athens, Jewish proselytes at, i. 226 . State 
of polytheism at, 219. St. Paul in the 
Areopagus, ibid. Philosophy of, 250, 251. 
The Emperor Hadrian’s visit to, 321. 
Julian at, ii. 127. The Parthenon, i. 14 . ii. 
179. n. 

Altalus, Roman emperor, ii. 189. 

-, a Christian martyr, 1 . 344. 

Augustan JEra, the, i. 1 . % 

Augustiand Cajsars, forming four cotempo 
rary authorities in the Roman empire, 
ii. 2. 

Augustine, St., bis works effected a change 
in hupian opinion, and influence Chris¬ 
tianity, ii. 232. His use of Latin, ibid j 
The Augustinian theology, ibid. His style 
of writing, 236. llis civil life, 237. His 
studies, 1 bid. Impressed with Manichean 
notions, ibid. His celebrity, 238. His 
baptism, 239. Controversial writings of, 
ibid. The ‘Citxof God/ ibid, et seq. Life 
of Augustine, 242. The siege of Hippo, 
243. llis death, ibid. Remarks of, 321 . 
330, el passim. His work *De Cirilatu 
Dei/ i. 15 . n. 19. 11 . De Consensu Evan¬ 
gelist,, 68. ti. Othei writings of, ii. 12 . n 


13 . n. 18. 36. 41. ii. 186 . n. 226.11.244. De 
MoribusManichaeorum, if. 18 . n. 

Augustus, jEra of, i. 1 . Sacrifice by Octa¬ 
vius, 14 . n. His deification, 15 . n. The 
decree of, 55. Rescript of, in favour of the 
Jews, ii. 255. 

Aurelian, the Emperor, edict of, ii. 333. n. 

Persecution by, 37S, et seq . 

Aurelius, Marcus, ii.*3l4. Christianity and 
the philosopher Aurelius, 324. Persecu¬ 
tion by this emperor, ibid. 337. Three 
causes of his hostility to Christianity, 
325, et seq.yS32. His character, 333. His 
reign, 335. 

-Victor, ii. ISO. n. r» 

Baai„ the Sun worshipped'as, i. 34. 

BaalbeQ, temples of, ii. 57.60. 172 . 

Baalpeor, rites of, i. 330. 

Babylas, bishop of Antioch, his martyrdom 
, and relics, ii. 369. i4i. n. 143. 

Babylon, Jews at, 1 . 32 , 33. n. Controversy 
respecting [ on St. Peter, I. v. 13. |, 33. w. 
Babylonia, superstitions of, i. 332. 37. Cap¬ 
tivity and settlement of Jews in, 32, 33. 
ii. 312.. Caravans from Jerusalem to, 1 
58. nflfc. 

Bacchus^remple of, at Alexandria, ii. 1 75. 
Baclria. i. 35. ii. 7 . 

Baharam, King, ii. 19 . 

Balk, ciPpof, 11 . 6. 

Bampton Lectures —Remarks on Poly¬ 
theism, by the Rev. H. II. Milman, ii. 
245. n. By Mr. Coney beare, 380. n. 
Baptism, rite of, i. 76. 220 . 243. 381. ii. 427 
Baptism by Menander, disciple of Simon 
Magus, i. 294. 

Barabbas, release of, 1 . 471. 187. 

Barbarians, the enemies ol the Roman em¬ 
pire termed, ii. 46. Their irruption into 
IhcRoman empire, 115. ioi. 

Bar-eothab, his successes against Hadrian, 
i. 79. n. 

IJardesanes, mystic hymns of, i. 297. Tho 
Poet of the Gnostics, son. 194 . 

Bar-Jesus stru k with blindness by .Paul 
and Barnabas, i. 223. 

Barnabas, of Cyrus, his conversion, i. 215 
His conjoint mission with Paul, 219. 222, 
et seq. In company ot St. Mark, he quits 
Paul, 226 . 

Barrow, Dr. Isaac, i. 265. w. 

Bartholomew, St., the Apostle, i. 86. 120. 
Basil, St., interview of Valeiis with, 11 . 160 , 
ct seq. Orientalism pervades his writings, 
4 92. He was born at Cmsarea in Cappa¬ 
docia, 195. 

Basiltdes, the Gnostic sectarian, i. 301. 
Uasilius, Bishop, 11 . 203. 

Balh-Kol, or voice from Heaven, i. 162 . ti. 
Beausobre, M., on the Simonians, i. 292, 
293. On Manicheism, ii. 11 . «• 16- n. 19. 
•Beauty, allegorical impersonation of, i. 
292. 

Beelzebub,,!. 125 - 

Belgium ravaged by the Catti, i. 336. 

Bq^ff, diversities of, 1 - 43, et passim- 
. Swvtley, Dr., i. 225. 

Bernice, wife of Polemo king of Cilicia, '• 
224. 232. 

Beraca, the Apostles at, i. 249. 

Berlholdt, Professor, Ghristologia ludfco- 
rum of, 1 . 31 . v- His extracts Irom certain 
Samaritan letters, 97. n. 

Bethabara and the ford of the river Jordan, 
i. 76. 

Bethany, Jesus at, i. 143. ». 148. 150. 159. 
165. n. 175. n. 202 . n. 

Beth-esda, Healinu of (he sick man at (He 
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Pool of, 1. 114 , MS. Judicial investigation Cabala of tbe Jews, chief origin of the 
into lha conduct of Jesus, lie. His de- Gnostics, i. 34. A traditionary comment 
fence, ibid. His second defence. Ibid. on Scripture, ibid., 102 . The Adam Csd- 


fence, ibid. His second defence, Ibid. on Scripture, ibid., 102 . The Adat 
Bethlehem, Birth of Christ at, i. 46. ii. 244. mon, ii. 12 . 

The Magi adore the Messiah at, i. 46. 68. Cabalistic Sephirolh, the, i. 284. 

The journey to, 64. The birthplace of Cabbalism, i. 256 . 290. 302. 

David, 55. Murder of the Innocents at, Ctecilian, bishop of Carthage, H. 35, 

59. Church at, ii. Si. Cell of Jerome at, Cssar, Caius Julius, i. 23. 64. 262. n 
264. ^ Cesarea in Cappadocia, St. Basil the bishop 

—-Gate, the, i»24i. of, ii. ieo, et seq. * 

Bethphage, hamlet of, i. v i75. n. , —-Philippi, Jesus near, supposed to 

Belhsaida, birthplace of Peter and Andrew, be John the Baptist or Elias, i. i$5. 

i. 101 . 120 . it7. The Desart near, 128 .-.proconsuls, or Roman governors, 

Beugnol, M., his ‘Destruction du Page- resided in, i. 74. 104. n. Paul’s imprtson- 
nisme/it. 84. men tat, 231. 

Bible, tbe— miracles recorded in the Old Csosarius, a magistrate of Antioch, ii. 207. 
Testament, i. 12 . Earlier Books of, predict Cssars, ihe, i. 287. The Imperial history 
the coming of the Messiah, 31. 35. The divided into four periods, ibid. The 

Prophets, 3i. 40. Targum, comments on Twelve, 328. Prediction relative to, 330. 

Scripture, 32. Mystic interpreters of, 49.-, the Two, assisting the emperors 

n. Astronomical expressions of, 58- n. in their administration, ii. 2. 

The Pentateuch, 166 . The sublime doc- Caiaphas, hight-pricst at Jerusalem, i. 150. 
trines of the. 298. Rejected by the Gnos- 207. n. His acerbity in tbe interrogatory 
tics, ibid. With whom the Ola Testament of Jesus, 177, el seq. The defence, ibia. 


the coming of the Messiah, 31. 35. The divided into four periods, ibid. The 
Prophets, 3i. 40. Taraum, comments on Twelve, 328. Prediction relative to, 330. 

Scripture, 32. Mystic interpreters of, 49.-, the Two, assisting the emperors 

n. Astronomical expressions of, 58- n. in their administration, ii. 2. 

The Pentateuch, 166 . The sublime doc- Caiaphas, hight-pricst at Jerusalem, i. 150. 
trines of the. 298. Rejected by the Gnos- 207. n. His acerbity in tbe interrogatory 
tics, ibid. With whom the Ola Testament of Jesus, 177, et seq. The defence, Ibia. 
predominated over the Gospel, ii. 32. 147. Calendar, religious, of ancient Rome, i. 10 . 
St. Jerome’s Latin version of^£45. 270. ii. 322. 

Language of the Old Testameflk 82 . 334. Caligula, his statue commanded to be placed 
n. Its persons and incidents aTTallegory in the Temple at Jerusalem, i. 33. 215. 
of the doctrines of the New Testament, Persecution by, 262 . 

35i. Calvary, Mount, its real description, i. 189. 

Bingham, Eccles. Anliq., quoleovii. 59. n. n. Church on, ii. 61 . 

285. n. Calvin, doctrine of, ii. 232. 

Bishop, authority of the, i. 279. Cana, marriage at, i. 86. The miracle of 

Bishops, presbyter, of the primitive Church, turning water into wine, considered as 
i. 275. 323. M. Ordination or consecration anti-Essenian, 87. 
of, 279. Their attention to secular con- Canaanite woman, the, prays Jesus to heal 
corns, 38i. Title of pontiff, 282 . Growth her daughter, i. 133. 
of the sacerdotal power, ii. 33. 42. 72 . 188 . Candace, queen of the Ethiopians, i. 212 . 
208. 277 . 279. 304. Mode of election of, Canopus, turned into a city of monks, ii. 
284. Metropolitan, ibid. Formation of the 179. 

diocese, ibid. Ghor-episcopi, 285. Arch- Cappadocia, language of, i. 247. 
bishops, ibid. Patriarchs, ibid. Manage- Capernaum, description of,i.87. The youth 
men t of ihe church properly intrusted to, healed by Jesus at, 98. Became the resi- 

292. The mconomus, ibid. Marriage of, denceofour Saviour, loo, 119 , 124, 137. 

293. 147. Jesus teaches in tbe synagogue at, 
Hiihynia, spread of Christianity in, and the 101 . I29ff 

neighbouring provinces, i. 314. Cappadocia, Christians of, ii. 16 O. 195.. 

Blandina, torture and martydom of, i. 344, Captivity, the Jewish, i. 32—34. The Princo 
el seq. ' of the Captivity, 50. n. ii. 6. 

Blasphemy, accusations of: — Our Saviour, Caracalla, the Emperor, i. 346. 349. 359. 

i. 187. St. Stephen, 209. St, James, 216 . u. Caftvans visiting Jerusalem and some 
Blind, the, restored by Jesus, i. 127 . 135 , Eastern cities, i. 58. n. 88. 152 . 

143. 153 . Cardwell, Dr., his Essay, i. 262 . n. 

Boanerges, James and John, named, i. 120 . Carpocrates and Epiphanes, i. 309. 

Uohlcn, das Alte Indian, quoted, i. 7 . n. 9. Carpocratians, the, i. 309 . 

n. 283. n. 289. n. Carthage, city of, i. 36 1 . Church of, 369. 

Bona Dea, orgies of the, i. 15 . Cyprian suffers martyrdom at, 370—374. 

Bona, Cardinal, ii. 359. The plague at, 372 . Dissension and ex- 

Boazes, of India, i. 286. cesses, on the claims of rival prelates of, 

Bosphorus, the, il. 52. 33, el seq. Council of, 40. n. 4i. 

Brhma, i. 38, 39, n. ii. 14. Casius, Mount, ii. 1 I 2 . 

Brahmins, their view of a Deity, i. 8. m. i^ Gassiodorus, i. 56. n. 

38. 285. , ^Cassius, Avidius, victory of, i. 336. His re- 

Britain, vestiges of heathenism in, i. 2tc hellion, 342. n. 

St. Paul’s visit to, fabulous, 262. n. The Catacombs of Borne, ii. 352. n. 359- 
Roman power Attacked in, 336. , Catholic faith, edict of Theodosius for the 

■~i osses, De, theory of Egyptian rcligipnhy, universal acceptance of the, ii. *91. 

.. 9. n. Catholics, Christian party at Carthage, II. 


Brucker, on the faiths of Zoroaster and 
Mahomet, i. 36. n. 

Buddh. allusions to, i. 51 . ii. 13. 

Buddhism, of the remote East, i. 442. n. 52. 

n. 333. n. 285. ii. 12 . 

Buddhist monks, i. 286. n. 167 . 
Burgundians, christianised, ii. 167. 

Burton, Dr., i. 57. 309. n. History of the 
Church by, 323. n. 

Byzantium, city of, the modern Constant! 
nople, ii. 51 ,'rt seq. 


35. Or orthodox party of Constantinople, 
81 . 160 . At Alexandria, 109 . H4. 

-, see Roman Catholics. 

Cato of Utica, bequeathed the spirit of li¬ 
berty to the Romans under the Empire, 
i. 270. * 

Cause, primal, in the Creation, 1 . 35, 38. 
285. 

Celestial powers, according to Many, 11 .15. 
Celestial bodies, their offices, according to 
Many, ii. 17 . 
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Celibacy, early observance of, i. 87. 286. ii. 
247. 261 . Laws favourable to, 91. Its in¬ 
fluence on civilisalioD, isi. 211. Of ibe 
clergy, 293. Moral consequences, 296. 

Ceisus, 1. 59. 

Cenchrea, vow made at, i. 237. n. A resort 
of the persecuted Christians, 238. 

Centurion's servant healed by Jesus, i. 121 . 

Cere#and Proserpine, allusion to, I. 7. 

Cerinthus, heretic, i. 274. His tenets, 296. 

„Chalcedon, Council of the Oak at, ii. 201. 
285- 

Chaldsea, superstitions of, i. 21 . 28- 331. 
Doctrine of divine energies or intelli¬ 
gences, 204. 

Cualdaic longue, the, i. 201 . 

. — paraphrase the, i. 85. n. 

Chariot races, in the Circus at Rome, ii. 
332. 

Charity and Almsgiving, i. 167. 

Charity or Christian love, i. 380. 378. ii. 97. 
308. n. 

Chiarini, his theory on the chariot of Eze¬ 
kiel, i 35. 37. n. His translation of ihc 
Talmud, 79, n. 

Children, exposed, or sold, ii. 70. 

China, reliuious worship in, 1 . 8. n. 38. n. 
52. n. 

Chivalry, an institution springing from 
Christianity, i. 26 . The military Chris¬ 
tianity of the Middle Ages, ii. 28. 162 . 

Chorazin, miracles worked near the town 
of. i. 148. 

Ghosroes I., king of Parlhia, ii. 9. liis as 
sassination, 10 . 

Christ, Jesus, termed the Falhet a Spirit, i. 
12 . 38. The human nature of, 27. Life of 
our Saviour necessary to a history of 
Christianity, 28. To write itdifflcult, ibid. 
General expectation of the Messiah, 30. 
78. 1 45. Jesus, the Light of the world, 
37. 52. Birth of Christ, 15. 52. 56. 57. 
The Annunciation, 19. 50 . I he Incarna¬ 
tion, 51. The Iloly Child, 56, 72. The Cir¬ 
cumcision, 57. The flight into Egypt, and 
return thence, 59 Recent Lives of, see 
Appendix I., 61. Parables o‘* 66. The 
Resurrection of, 70. n. Iiis assumption 
of public character, 72 . Accompanies his 
parents to the festival at Jerusalem, ibid. 
Visits John on the river Jordan, 80. Is 
baptized by John, 81 . Descent of.flic 
Dove on Jesus, i bid. The Holy Spirit, 
ibid. His recognition as the Son of God, 
ibid. The Temptation of Jesus, 82. Opi¬ 
nions of biblical critics on the Tempta¬ 
tion, ibid. The Messiah, 85. 93. 97. The 
Lamb of God, 85. The son of God, ibid. 
188. First disciples of, 85. His zeal as a 
Teacher, 86.9i.99. tot.'ioe.Our Saviour’s 
miracles, 86.91. 98.105. 111 . 115 . 117 . 121 . 
122. 124. 126. 128. 135. 143. 150. 1G1. He 
celebrates the Passover at Jerusalem, 88. 
Expels the traders from the Temple, ibia. 
89. 163. Expectations raised thereby, 90. 
lie foretells his own Resurrection, as a 
rebuilding of the Temple, ibid. 135. 191. 
He teaches the doctrine of Regeneration 
to Nicodemus, 92. 93. He departs from 
Jerusalem, 94. Baptism by his disciples, 
compared with the baptism of John, ibid. 
Jesus visits Samaria, 95. Avows himself 
the Messiah, ibid. Jesus and the Sama¬ 
rium woman at the well of Sichern, 96. Is 
coldly received Jit Nazareth, 99. Is not 
considered a prophet in the town of Jo¬ 
seph the carpenter, ibid, lie discourses 
on Isaiah, ibid. His public declaration 
of his mission, toi. 104. H7. i35. His 


teaching differs from that of the Rabbins, 
102 . Author of a new Revelation, ibidt. 
The Sermon oh the Mount, ios. n. 107. Is 
compared with authors of other Revolu¬ 
tions, 109. 1ST. Styled ‘Son of man,’ ios. 
too. 126 . Manner of his Discourses, too. 
These were not in unison with the age, 
ios. His conduct with regard to his conn- 
try men, lit. Forgyvesins, 112 , Is a ge¬ 
neral theme of admiration, and beloved 
hy the people, ibid. 161 . Again keeps the 
Passover in Jerusalem, 11 3. Change of 
the national sdhtiment as to Jesus, Ibid. 
114 .171. Commencement of public accu¬ 
sations against Jesus, 116 , el seq. His 
retirement, 119 , Returns to Capernaum, 
and appoints the twelve Apostles, 119, 
isi. 127. His power exerted in recalling 
the dead to this world, 122 . 127 . Compares 
himself and John the Baptist, 124. Is en¬ 
tertained by a Pharisee, and is anointed 
from an alabaster box by Mary Magda¬ 
len, ibid. His conduct towards his rela¬ 
tives, 126 . He rebukes the storm, ibid. 
He walks upon the waters, 129 Question 
of Jesus beiug the Messiah, 130. n. 140. 
148. I5jl. 166. 217. Public Life or Jesus 
from first to the second Passover, 94. 
Second 1 year ol she public life of Jesus, 
U3. The third year, 131 . The laslPass- 
over, 152. Concealment of Jesus, 132, 
134. lW Peter recognises him as‘Christ, 
the Son of the Living God,' i36. Thu 
Transfiguration of, 1 bid. He teaches in 
the Temples, 139. ill. Is denounced by 
the Sanhedrin, 139. U4. Pharisees per¬ 
plexed as to the measures against Jesus, 
llo. His defence before the Sanhedrin, 
142. 149. 177 . 178. n. The true Shepherd, 
i4o. Visits Jerusalem at ibe Feast of 
the Dedication, i48. He asserts his being 
one with the Father, 149. Caiaphas and 
the authorities of Jerusalem resolve on 
putting him to death, 152 . Calm demean¬ 
our of the Saviour, 15 9. 175 . 176. lie en¬ 
ters Jerusalem on the colt ot an ass, fol¬ 
lowed by a rejoicing multitude, 161 . 165. 
n. He declares his approaching death, 
163. 168 . Causes that prompted the Jews 
to require it, i7t» His betrayal by Judas, 
173. 176. His final celebration of ihc 
Passover, 174. He institutes the Sacrifice 
of the Lord’s Supper, ibid. His prayer to 
the Father in the garden of Gclhsemane, 
175 . His Agony, 176 . Is led prisoner to 
the house of Annas 176. And is interro¬ 
gated by Caiaphas, 177 . His arraignment 
before the Sanhedrin, ibid. 178- Question 
of their jurisdiction in capital charges, 
179. His reproof to Peter, ibid. No pre¬ 
cedent for Ibe trial of Jesus, 181 • Motives 
of ibe Rulers in carrying Jesus to the tri¬ 
bunal of Pilate, ibid. The Roman prefect, 
J , and Herod also, declared they found no 
!• guilt in Jesus, 186 . 187 . '1 he Saviour de¬ 
clares, in turn, that Pifale is guiltless of 
his blood, 188 . Insults of the soldiery, 
if9. The crown of thorns, and mocking 
of*Jesus, 187. The Sanhedrin press the 
charge of 4 blasphemy,' ibid. The con¬ 
demnation of our Saviour, ibid. The Cru¬ 
cifixion, 190 , el seq. The Passion and 
Agony, i92. Burial of Christ, 194. Iiis 
Title of King of the Jews, 190 . His Re¬ 
surrection, 198. 201 . His Ascension, 202. 
Advent, and second coming of, 206. 239. 
The only Messiah, 233. The descendants 
of the brethren of Jesus brought before 
the tribunals, 271. Their poverty a cause 
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of their release, 272. Mystical doctrine 
of the Gnostics, and of Jews, relative to 
the Messiah, 294. Doctrine of the human 
nature of, 299. Nature of the Christos, 
300. 305. Gnostic notions of, 303. 305— 
309. A temple of Venus Aphrodite over 
the Holy Sepulchre, 60. Helena, mother 
of Constantine, builds the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and other edifices, 61. 
The true Cross discovered, ibid. Person 
of the Saviour, 352. Majesty of the hidden 
divinity, 353. Augulbin’s description of 
his beauty, ibid. Earliest portraits of, 
507. The Father rarely represented, 356. 

Christianity, appearance of, i. 2 . Its uni¬ 
versality, 4. Co-extensive with the Ro¬ 
man Empire, 5. Revolution effected by, 
23. Design oftffis History of, 25. Its in¬ 
fluence on civilisation, ibid. Different in 
form at different periods of civilisation, 
26 . Gave rise to c.hivalry, ibid. Not sclf- 
dtveloped, 27. The Saviour Jesus, ibid. 
Principles of, ibid. T}ic Gospels, ibid. 
29. 32. 50. 57. loo. Historical evidence 
of, 28. Development of, 4i. Spirit of the 
times at the Birth of Christ, 46. 50. The 
Christian scheme essentially moral, and 
distinguished from the physical notions 
of India or China, 5i. 80. Propagation 
and maintenance of, 69—70. The great 
Day of the Lord, 78. Origin of Monks 
and Hermits, 87. Principiemrfrf Chris¬ 
tian morality, 107. Its universality, 109. 
no. 169. 218. Was particularly op¬ 
posed to the doctrine of the Sadducees, 
i55. Its real design not understood by 
the Jews, 156. Who among the Hebrew 
nation likely to emhrace, 157. Chiist's 
compendious definition of, 167. Ordin¬ 
ance of the Lord’s Supper, 174 . The His¬ 
tory of Christianity commenced from the 
Crucifixion, 193—195. The Resurrection 
of Christ, and promulgation of his reli¬ 
gion, ct seq. Peter invested with Lite pas¬ 
toral chaige, 202 . The religion ol Jesus 
successfully re-instituted by the gift of 
tongues to the Apostles, 203. Harangues 
by Peter and the followers of Christ, 204. 
Converts, at Jerusalem, to the creed of 
Jesus, 205. Common fund, of the early 
followers of the Apostles, ibid. Doctrine 
of the Resurrection, 40. 4i. 106 . 190. 206. 
207. Toleration of the Apostles and early 
Church at Jerusalem, 208. Persecution 
ol Christians in the Holy City, mi 2 ii>. 
232. Progress of, in the First Century ol 
the Christian Mis, 2 t7, 234. 266. Church 
of Antioch assumes the appellation of 
Christians, 2i7. External couflict of Ju¬ 
daism with, 2i8. 226. Internal conflict, 
218 . Not likely long to maintain or suffer 
therigid nationality of the Hebrew people, 
224. Christians separate from the Jews, 
227 . 235. 240. 2t2. Their total indopnndjg- 
ence of Judaism, 228 . Effect of the fall of 
Jerusalem and destruction of the Temple, 
on, 234. Practice of our Lord and the 
Apostles, 235. How far Judaism was.re- 
lauml by the early Church, 236, et-seq., 
264.265. 380. Promulgation of the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine in Rome, i. 238, et sea. At 
Corinth, 253, etpussim. In Asia Minor, 
263. Its conflict with Judaism, 2 i 2 . 253. 
el passim, ii. 292, el seq. And with Paga¬ 
nism, 242. 375. 377. ii. 4. SL Paul a later 
representative of, i. 25t. 264. His mar¬ 
tyrdom. 264. Great revolutions slow 
and gradual, 267. In the Second Century, 
ibid. Characters of Trajan, Hadrian, ajid 


the Antonlnes favourable to, 313. The 
conflict of Oriental worship, with, 283. 

295. Their combination, 290. Religious 
sects confused with the ancient religions, 

282 . Asceticism introduced into,287. The 
Gnostics, 291—312. Christianity during 
the prosperous period of the Roman ent¬ 
ire, 3i2. 314—316. 378. The Christians 
ept aloof from theatrical amusements, 

317. Crisis in the position of the Chris¬ 
tians at Rome, 3i6, 318. 335. 377. Public-*^ 
cry of ‘ the Christians to the lions, 322. 

332. Insecurity of the Imperial throne 
favourable to, 346. 379. Peaceful conduct 
of the Christians, 349. Change in the re¬ 
lation of, to society, under Alexander 
Severus, 363. Under Maximm, Gordian, 
Philip, and Decius, 367. Persecuted by 
Decius, 368. By Valerian, 37t,—374. By 
Aurclian, 375. Bv Dioclesian, 377. Mi¬ 
serable death of the persecutors of, 374. 

375. 391.397. ii. 23. Temporary peace of 
the Church, 378. The Dioclesian Perse^- 
culiou, 377—389. Dioclesian and (Valerius 
deliberate concerning Christianity, 381. 

A civil Council summoned, tbtd. Edicts 
of persecution, 385. 388. Its triumph by 
the conversion of Constantine, ii. 4, el seq. 

20 .4i. Different state of the East for the 
propagation of, 21 . And of the West. 22. 
Civil war of the llonatisls and Trinita¬ 
rians, S3, el seq, Doctrines of, to. 50. 
Rise of Constantinople favourable to, 52, 
cl seq. Legal establishment of, 85. Effects 
on the religion, ibid. And on the civil 
power, uti. And On society, 87. Its pro¬ 
gress towards the conquest of the whole 
woilJ, 95. Worldly reprisals on relt- 
ion. ibid. Elements of Christianity, 97. 
n the Dark Ages, ns. Jn the reign of 
Julian, 123. Toleration of, by Julian the 
Apostate, 132. How far lie limited his 
iavours to, 138. 139. It predominated in 
Constantinople ami at Antioch, i4t. Pro¬ 
bable results of Julian's conflict with, 
J5i. Monastic asceticism of, 1 50. Slate 
of, in 11(9 East, 160 , el seq. It mitigated 
the evils of invasions by Barbarians, 161 . 
Monasteries and hermitages, 102 . The 
Goths, Gepidae, Vandals, and Burgun¬ 
dians receive, 166. 167. Its triumph and 
§oncentration under Theodosius, 168 , el 
seq. 332. General effects of Monachism 
on, 257. 259. 262 . Survey of the change 
effected m, 271, et .seq. Christians no 
longer a separate people, ibid. Christian 
writers, ibid. Assailed the savage gladia¬ 
torial spectacles of Rome, 330. Christian 
literature, 333. 33S. The Ecclesiastical 
Greek and Latin are new dialects, 334. 
Church poetry, Latin, 335, Greek, 336. n. 
Acts oi the Martyrs, 337. The Fine Arts, 
4 „as connected with, 344. Christianity the 
religion of the Roman world, 364. tlliris- 
lian Theology, 365. Mythic age of Chris¬ 
tianity, 367. 

Christmas Day, i. 50, el seq. 

Chronology of the Scriptures, alluded to, i. 

55. 

-of the ^ife of Christ, i. too. n. 

146. II. 159. 

—-of early Christian history, how 

far uncertain, i. 209. 

-of the Acts, i. 218 . 231. n. 

-of the Epistles, 238. n. 

Cbrysatuhius, it. 125. 136. 

Chrysostom, St., writings of, ii. 142 . 192 . 
350. Bishop of Constantinople, 201 . 208 . 
J.ife of, 202 . Political difficulties of, 20 W 
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Ts governed by Serapton, his deacon, 212 . 
Js summoned beforo (he Patriarch of 
Alexandria, 214. Condemned by (heCoun¬ 
cil of Chalcedon, 214. 215 . He quits Con¬ 
stantinople, ibid. His return, 216 . Second 
condemnation of, 217. His retreat, ibid. 
218 . His death 2i9. His remains trans¬ 
ported to Constantinople, ibid. Causes of 
thtfnerseeution of, 213 . 216. 217 . 219. 

Churon, the heresies in, i. 34. Articles of 
the, 42. n. The Apostles establish the 
primitive Christian, or early, 205 . The 
common fund not acnmmumly of goods, 
ibid. Toleration of, at Jerusalem, 208, 
el seq. Deacons, instituted, 209. Success 
of St. Stephen, 210 .1 lie first martyr, ibid. 
He proved Christian faith to be“ trium¬ 
phant over death, 211 . Christians of Da¬ 
mascus, 212 . The Apostles at Jerusalem 
admit Paul of tbe Christian community, 
21 232. Herod Agrippa, grandson of 

Herod the Great, persecutes the Church 
of.ludsea, 216 . On the supernatural re¬ 
lease of St. Peter, the persecution ceases 
for a time, ibid. Church of Syria, 217 . 
Church of Cyprus. 215 . 217.223. Church 
oi Antioch, 217. 224. 237. Ordination of 
Elders, 223. Council of Jerusalem |A. D. 
49.1, 224 . The primitive Christians of, 226 . 
The Churches of Asia Minor, 227 . 237. 11 . 
183. The Christian Church of Jerusalem, 
i. 232. ii. 417, et seq. Christians warned 
to fly from Jerusalem on the approach of 
Titus, i. 234 Controversy of the primi¬ 
tive, on election and the preservation of 
Judaic doctrines, 237. St. Paul estab¬ 
lishes the Church of Corinth, 253, 255. 
Of Ephesus, ibid. 21a. Church ot Jlomc, 
1. 227.4038. XI. el seq. 258 332. 381. Ot 
Carthage and Africa, 352, et seq. 309 — 
37 f. 11 . 31 34 , et seq. so. The Christians 
ot the Imperial city quite distinct from 
the Jews, 201 . 209. Persecutions of, at 
Rome, 200 , el seq. 20°. 321, el seq. In 
Gaul, 343, ei seq. Constitution of Chris¬ 
tian Churches, 207 . 27 4. 3SO. n. ii. 33. 

1 he preshyler bishops, and d^oons, 273 . 
The synagogue a Horded the model of the 
Christian Churches, ibid. Essential dif¬ 
ference betwixt them, 270. The Church 
formed round an individual apostle or 
teacher, 277 . Oral instruction, ibui.% Se¬ 
nate ot Elders, 278. 279. The Presbyters, 
expounders of the Christian Law and 
Doctrines, ibid Ordinary development 
of a Church, 380. Republican govern¬ 
ment of, 280. 282. The Christian doc¬ 
trines, 280- Disseminated throughout all 
Asia, 283. | Church of Alexandria, see 
Alexandria. 1 The Armenian, 283, 11 . 8. 
V. to. Church of Smyrna, 338. Of Syna, 
1 . 217 . 224. 226. ii. 70. Gnostic notion of 
.Wait and the Church, 304. Of Jesus. JJie 
Messiah, 298—309- Persecuiion by Tra¬ 
jan, 315. By Marcus Aurelius, 324. 333. 
337. 343. 347. Under Severus, and Geta, 
355—359. Under Dioclesian, 277—281. 
Christians of Gaul and adjacent territo¬ 
ries, 343. Western Churahes, 353. Ear-, 
liest Christian edifices, 363. n. Slate of, 
on the accession of Constantine, 389, 
399. Cessation of the persecution, 392. 
Numbers, or census, of Christians, ii. 21 . 
Constantine’s Milan Edict grants tolera¬ 
tion to, 29. Authorised by law to receive 
bequests of the pious, 43. 291 . Also do¬ 
nations of lands, 46. Mutual accusations 
by the Athanasians and Arians, 113. In¬ 
fluence of this controversy on Papal 


power, 116 . Artanisni triumphant, ibid. 
Edict of Honoring in favour of, 188 . Edict 
of Theodosius for acceptance of the 
Catholic faith, 190. First pcseculion by 
the Christian Church; case of Pnsciilian 
accused of heresy, 189. 23 1 . Union of 
Church apd State, 277. 297. Dissensions 
in, the cause of increase of sacerdotal 
power, 281 . Primacy pfRome. 286. New 
sacred offices, 26 #. General Councils, 
ibid. Pomp pf the prelates, increased, 
288. Application of the wealth of 292. 
Canons of thef 287. n. 294. n. 295. 297. 
305.3U. Ecclesiastical courts, 299. 301. 
Penitential discipline, ibid. Excommuni¬ 
cation, 303. 305. Ecclesiastical censures, 
ibid. Executed by the slate, ibid. Civil 
punishment for ecclesiastical offences, 
306. Religious ceremonial, 311. Pulpit 
eloquence, 343. The service, 3oi. 

Churches, earliest, Chris.lan ediiices, i. 
303. ». Demolition ot 388. Church of 
Nicomedia destroyed by Dioclesian, 385. 
Restoration of Christian, 398. 399. Des¬ 
troyed in Persia or Parlhia, ii. 8. Resto¬ 
red throughout the enipire by Constan¬ 
tine, 29. At Rome, founded by him, 
31. Of St. Peter, i. 204. ii. 31. Of St. 
Sophia, 53. ti9. Basilicas or Halls of 
Justice, more readily adapted for Chur¬ 
ches, than weie the Pagan temples, 57, 
58. AVMerusalem, 61 . Of Gold, at An¬ 
tioch. 99. Many at Rome, were ancient 
temples, 190. 1 1 . The Pantheon, ibid. n. 
Divisions of IheChurch, 311. The Porch, 
312. The Penitents, ibid. 313. The Pulpit, 
ibidr Offices and ceremonial, 3 10 . 312. 
Festivals, 319. The Cross, 349. 

Cliuza, steward ot Herod, i. 199. 

Cicero, M. T., philosophy bis refuge in ad¬ 
versity, i. to. m. Moral writings of U». 
‘Ik Legibus,’ 4 . ‘Hortensius, ii. 238. 
Pleasantenes of, i. 19. llis sense of reli¬ 
gion, 21 . n. Cicero, Caesar, and the einpo 
rors, sought and performed the poulihcai 
office, at Rome, 1 . 244. 

Cilicia, the Gospel preached in, i. 22b*. 

Gircumcetlions, the, 11 . 38, et seq. They de¬ 
feat Ursucius, the Roman general, 39. 
Their desire of vartyrdom, 40. 

Circumcision, rite of, 1 57. 220 , 224. 243. 

Claudius, tiie Emperor, i. 23. 215. 220 . 238 
358. 268. 

Classics, the Latin, ii. 333, ei seq. 

Clean and unclean moats, i. 220 . 243. 

CIcophnsand Alary, parents of James, one 
ot the twelve Apostles, i. 120 . 

Clement of Alexandria, t.287. n. 309 . n. 380. 
ii. 293. 

Clemens, his epistle to the Corinthians, i. 
381. To the Romans, 11 .283. n. 

-, Flavius, put to death by the ty¬ 
rant Domitian, i, 273. 

dlergy and laity, 1 . 26 . ii. 282 . The former 

" on aristocracy, then a monarchy, and 

* despotic, 1 . 26 . Clerical order recognised 
liy the Roman law, ii. 42. Their exemp¬ 
tion from civil offices, 42. 43. 45. 138 . 
Their influence, i 62 , iG3. 398. Their in¬ 
terference in secular affairs, 209. Mora¬ 
lity of the Roman, 265. Ceremonial of 
laying on of hands, 278. Not distinguished 
by dress, 289. Wealth of, 290. Uses to 
which applied, ibid. Dignity and advan¬ 
tages of the clerical station, 308. 369. 

Cmnobites, ascetics and monks, i. 286— 2 & 0 . 
ii. 254. Dangers of Cmuobitism, 255. Bi¬ 
gotry of, ibid. 

Coins, Roman; of Constantine, ii. 4 1 . n. 
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Celossians, the, i. 363. 

Comedy, ii. 335. 

Commandments— the Decalogue, i. it6. 
167. Of Jesus, i. 103. 

Gommodtts, the Emperor, i. 346. 347. His 
exhibitions and feats in the amphitheatre, 
ibid. Assumed the attributes of Hercules, 
ibid. 348.». 

Constans, reign of, ii. sp. 95. 100. 104. 
Constant, M., * Sur la"Religion,’ character 
of that work, i. 6. n. n. h. 14. n. 
Gonstantia, death of ii. 73. 

Constantine the Great, i.‘ 367. 387. n. 389. 
305. His reign, ii. t. He preserves the 
unity of the Roman empire, 3. His reli¬ 
gion, 25. |J His conversion, 4. 45. 40. He 
commences hi^ struggle for the sole do¬ 
minion, 32. The Cross appearing in the 
sky, assures him of conquest, 26, et seq. 
He defeats and dethrones Maxentius, 38. 
Cruel acts of, ibid. 46, 47. 330. His edict 
from Milan in favour of the Christians, 
29. His earlier laws, 30. Summons coun¬ 
cils of the churchmen on the dispute at 
Carthage, 36, 37. Sole emperor, 4i. 45. 
Laws and medals of, 4t. 87, 88. His edicts 
for privileges, etc. to Christians, 45. Pre¬ 
sides at the Council of Nice, 42. 50. 73. 
Execution of Fausia and Crispus, 47, 48. 
Remorse of the emperor on finding that 
his son was innocent, 48, 49. 71. Founds 
Constantinople, 51. His splend&tn' at the 
dedication of the new capital, 54, 55. His 
letter of peace to the eastern oonlrover- 
lisLs, 70. Change in the emperor's opi¬ 
nions, 75. His quarrel wiLli Athanasius, 
80. 82. His baptism on his death bed, 
ibid. Extent to which he showed favoui 
to the Christians, 83. How far he sup¬ 
pressed Paganism, ibid. 84. Funeral of 
the emperor, oi. Accession of the sons of 
this Christian emperor, 95. 
Constantinople founded, ii. 51, el seq. A 
Christian rather than a Pagan city, 52. 
its public edifices, 53. Church of St. So¬ 
phia, ibid- n. 119. Statues of the old reli¬ 
gion set up, 54. Remains of pagan my¬ 
thology at, 55. Image oi Constantine on 
the porphyry column, as combined with 
Christ and with the St;n, 55. The Palla¬ 
dium carried from Rome to ibid. The 
amphitheatre, 57. Passion for chariot ra¬ 
ces, 57. The Hippodrome and its factions 
known by their colours, ibid. The chur¬ 
ches of, 87. Successors of Constantine, 
et seq. The city remained Christian under 
Julian the Apostate, 141. Gregory bishop 
of, 199 . Church of St. Anastasia attacked, 

. ibid. St. Chrysostom, bishop of. 202—215. 
Earthquake at, ibid. Alarming tumults 
at, 216 , et passim. 

Constantius, the emperor, i. 387. His 
peaceful death, 23. 

Constantius, son of Constantine, his reign^; 
ii. 95. Reconciled to Athanasius, 103 .,, 
Wars of, 104. He abets the Arians, etsqq. 
His reception at Rome, 107 . His conduct 
to the cflsputant sects, it9. And to Ju¬ 
lian, 126 . His superstition, 127 . His death, . 
128. 

Gonsubstonlialism, doctrine of, ii. 74. 99. 
114. 

Controversies, celebrated, i. 33. n. 40. 66. 

237. ii. 33. 63. 66. 71. 101. 106. 116. 

Coponius, administration of, i. 95. 

Corintb, Christian church of, i. 226, 227 . 

238. 252, et seq. 258. 280. 

Cornelius, Roman centurion, baptism of, i. 
'270. Date of his conversion, 221 . 


Cornelius, bishop of Rome, letter of, 1 . 
381. n. 

Council, civil and military, by Dioolesian, 
i. 374. 

Councils of the Christian church in various 
eras, ii. 288 , et sen. Of Jerusalem, i. 224. 
Of Rome, ii. 36. Of Arles, 37. 105 .205. Of 
Nice, ii. 46. 51. 71. 206. n. Of Antioch, 
99 . Of Tyre, ibid. Of Sardica, t09. Of 
Phitippolis, 103. Of Milan, ibid. 105. Of 
Seleucia,tii. its. Of Rimili, 111 . 118 . Of 
the Oak at Ghalcedon, 214. Elvira, 280 . n. 
Of Chalcerion, 285. Of Carthage, 290. n. 
295. 322. Of Gangra, 294. n. Of Toledo, 
295 . 305. OfTrulla, 295. 322. Of Orleans, 
ibid. 

Grassus, i. 23. 

Creation, theories regarding the, i. 7 . 296. 

300. 307. Persian system 01 the, i. 35.285. 
Creator, the Almighty, i. 169. Gnostic no¬ 
tion of a malignant nature, ii. 65. 

Creed, the Christian, il. 97. Necessity of a, 
115. The Apostolic, 234. 

Creed, the Nicene, ii. 73. The Arian, 117 . 
Crescens, cynic philosopher, i. 337. 

Crete, Christianity established in, i. 262 , 
263. 275. 

Creuzer’s Symbolik, translated by M. d<- 
Guignaut, i. 6. n. 

Cristina, the Indian, i. 52. n. 

Crispus, a ruler of the synagogue, con¬ 
verted, i. 227. 

Crispus, son of Constantine, ii. 43. Naval 
. victory gained by, 45. Is put to death, 
47—48. 

Cross of Christ, the, 1 . 190. ii. 359. Legend 
of its discovery at Jerusalem, ii. 64. 350. 
Cross, tiie, seen in the heavens by Constan¬ 
tine ; disquisition as to, 11 . 27. Ht 
Crucilix, the, ii. 359. 

Crucifixion, the, circumstances of, nar¬ 
rated, i. i90 et seq. Guilt of the, 242. 
Cmnanus, a Roman prefect over Judaea, 
i. 221 . 

Cyaxarcs I., 35. 

Cybclc, ii. 54. Priests of, i. 353. it. 187. 
Cynic philosophy, the, i. 253. 11 . 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, zeal of, 11 . 353 
370. n. 288. n. martyrdom, 371—374. 
Cyprus, island of, Barnabas a native, i. 215 . 

222 . Christian church of, 217 . 226. 246. 
Cymnaic Jews, the, i. 204. 

Cyrenius, governor of Syria, i. 55. «. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, ii. 149 . 

Cyropsdia, the high moral character, of, 1 . 
27. 

Daemon, or Demiurge, doctrine of a, 1 . 285 
298. 

Dtemoniacal or diabolical possession, i. 47 . 
119 . Jesus relieves those afflicted, 121 . 
126 . 133. Opinions thereupon. 124. n. 
Demonology, ii. 250 . 

Daemons, i'. 37 . 125. n. 3S2. The Agalho- 
dtetnon, 310 . 

Damascus, Saul’s journey to, i. 212 . Chris¬ 
tians of, 213. Temple of, ii. 172. ( 

Damasus, pope, ii. 182. 29i. 

Daniel, the prophet, i. 35. 40 . 1 58. Vision** 
of 37. 

Daphne of Antioch, voluptuous rites 225 of, 
i. Grove of, ii. 141 . 144 . 

Darkness, preternatural, during the otuci 
flxion, 192. 

Darkness, the realm of, ijt,. 15. n. • 

David, the son of, i. 3o. n: si. 41 . So. 54. 85. 
i5T,Hoyal lineage of, 50. 53. 56. Proscribed 
by Domitian, 271 . The Messiah predicted 
as the son of, i. 167. Who yot confessed 
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him to be big Lord, ibid. Prophecies of 
the Royal Psalmist, ibid. 

Deacons, institution of, i. 200 . 274. 

Dead Sea, the, i. 78.157. 

Deaf and dumb cared, i. 135. 

Decapolis, district beyond the Jordan, i. 
108. 135. 

Decfog, reign of the Emperor, 4. 380. Perse¬ 
cution 01 the Christians by, 368, et seq. 
Slain by the Gottis, 374. 

Decurions of Roman municipalities, ii. 43. 
43. 

Dedication, Feast of the, i. 146,147. n. 148. 

Deity, attributes of the, i. 13, 18 . 72. ii. 32. 
248..Unity of, i. 11 . 24. 280. ii. 84. Opi¬ 
nions of the ancients on, i. 21 , 22. 284. 
293. 365 Is removed from eonnexion with 
the material world,!. 38. Pure and imma¬ 
terial, ii. 193. Heretical assertions rela¬ 
tive to the, i 292. 296, 297. ii. 65. 

Delphic tripod, at Constantinople, ii. 55. 

Demas, discipline of St. Paul, 1 . 266. 

Demetrius, exciter of tumult at Ephesus, i. 
257. 

Demiurge or Creator, i. 285. 298. 302. 307. 
310. 323. n. 

Demophilus, an Arian bishop of Constanti¬ 
nople, 200. 

Derbe, town of, Paul and Barnabas preach 
at, i. 223 . 

Dervishes, i. 286. 

Desert, the Temptation supposed to be that 
of Quarantania, i. 84. Jesus feeds the 
multitude in the, 128 . Ascetics Essence 
of the, 290. 

Deuteronomy, passages of, expounded, i. 
166. 

PiagoraMf Melos, i. 252. 

Diana oHne Ephesians, i. 257. 295. 

Dicearcbus, Macedonian naval comman¬ 
der, i. 4. n. 

IHo Chrysostom, oration of, i. 253. 

Dioclesian, the Emperor, i. 367. Persecu¬ 
tion under, 377, el seq. His character, 
369. His religion, 38i. His malady, 382. 
388 His abdication, 383. n. 388. ii. 23. 
His constituting two Augustf and two 
Cesars, discussed, 1 . 

Diogenes and the cynic philosophy, i. 253 

Dion Cassius, historical details from, i. 264. 
266. 328. n. Fragments of, recovered by 
M. Mai, 348. n. 

Dionysiac mysteries, the, i. 4. 

Dionysius, his view of religion, i. 21. 

Dioscuri, Hie, ii. 54. 

Disciples, the, of Jesus, i. 85.89.94.101. The 
twelve, appointed by Jesus as Apostles, 
120 . Tne seventy, 147. The two, at Em- 
maus, 201 . 

Divination, rites of, ii. 30. Suppressed by 
Constantine, ibid. In Italy, ii. 190. 

Divorce, among the Jews, i. 54. n. Roman 
law concerning, ii. 90. 300. a. ** 

Docete, (he, i. 299. ii. 63. 

Doraitian, the Emperor, i. 50. 260. Pesecu- 
tion under, 265. n. He annuls the edict 
against the Christians, 272. Hia suspicion 
again excited, ibid. 

DomitiMa, niece of Domitian, banished to 
Pandalaria, i. 273. 

Donatus, a Numidian bishop, ii. 35, et seq. 

Donatus,a second, anti-bishop of Carthage, 
ii. 37. 

Donatism, controversy of, with the Trini¬ 
tarians, ii. 33. If fatal schism, 40, 63. 

Donatists, the, ii. 33, el seq. 

Dorotheus put to death, i. 334. 

Dove, the, descending on Jesus, i. 81 . 

II. 


Druids, the, i. 262. n. Their inhuman rites 
proscribed, ii. 22. 

Drusilla, epoused by Aziz king of Emesa, i. 

224. n. Felix and, 292. 

Dryden’s line on the savage Man, i. 5. 

Du Perron, question of the Zendavesta, etc., 

i. 36. n. 

Earth and Sun, i. 7 .^Fabulous marriage of 
the, ibid. . , 

Earthquakes, i. 33 /. ii. 2t5. 

East, on religions of the, i. 3.7, 8. 12. 21. 
34. 36. 39. 42. 54. 92. 157. 218. 238. 268. 
285. 302. 380. ii. 5 — 9. Persecution of the 
Christians in the, sss. 350. Marts of the, 
near to mosques, etc., i. 89. Sepulchres in 
the, 199. Gnostics of thtJ, i. 294.297. Tra¬ 
ditions of the, 363. Propagation of the 
Christian faith in the, 258—275.283. ii. 8— 
to. 2t. et passim. The East still pagan, 41 . 
Eastern Churches, ii. 46. 160 . 

Easter, Festival of, ii. 71. Time of obser¬ 
ving, 285. 

Ebal, Mount, the Law read on, i. 06. 

Eden, Garden of, i. 298. 

Edessa, the King of, fable relating to, 297. 

ii. 9. Temple at, ii. 172 . 

Education at Rome, ii. 134. 

Egeria, i. 289. 

Egypt, worship of Osiris, Isis, etc., 7. 22 . 
268. 7’hrories regarding the political reli¬ 
gion of, i. 9 . Deity, the worship of the 
higher class in ancient, 12 . Egypto-Jewish 
theology, 42. 284- 289. Flight ot the Holy 
Family into, 59. Monks of, 289. Stale of. 
in the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, 319. 
320, 32 1 . 322. n. Rebellion of shepherds 
in, 336. Deserts surrounding, ii. 111 . The 
hermit Antony, ibid. Monks and hermits 
of, 162. 249.254. The temples of Egyptian 
-worship and idols destroyed, 173—178. 
Eichhorn, biblical remarks' by, 1 . 211 . n. 
Eiagabalus, the Emperor, i. 359. Worship¬ 
ped, 360. Religious innovations meditated 
«>y, set. 

Elders of the Chutch. i. 279. Of the Syna¬ 
gogue, 276. 

Election, doctrine of, ii. 235. 

Eleusfnian mysteries, the, i, 252. ii. 128. 
Eleusis, Temple ot, ii. 179. 

Elias, tradition and expectation of his re¬ 
appearance, i. 77. n. 84. 135. 137. 193. 
Elijah, the still small voice addressed to, 1 . 
24. His personal re-appearance expected, 
49. 77, 78. 193. Reverence for, 77. 
Elizabeth, mother of John the Baptist, i. 49. 
53. 

Elsley’s Annotations on the Gospel, i. 55. r. 
Elvira, council of, ii. 280 . n. 294. 

Elymas, the Borcerer, i. 222 . 246. 

Elysium, aristocratic, i. 24. 

Emanation, doctrine of, i. 284. 292. 294. 
>298, 299, ii. 12. 

Emmaus, the disciples at, i. 201 . 

Emblems, Christian, ii. 351. 

Emesa, the conical black stone of, i. 360. 
Emile of Jean-Jucques Rousseau, i. 27 . * 1 . 
Eon i us, i. 22. 

Eimoia, i. 303. 

Ephraim, tribe of, in Samaria, i. 96, 97 . 
Ephesus, Temple of, 245 . n. 

-, Church Of, i. 227. 237. M. 255. 263. 

270. 275. The city described, 254 . The 
celebrated Temple of Diana at, ibid, et 
seq. Collision between Orientalism and 
Christianity at, 294. 

Ephrem, St., the Syrian, il. 193. 

Epictetus, i. 19 . 

Epiricus, doctrine of, accordant to Greek 
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character, i. 18. Commended fey Lucretius, 
22. 25t. n. The Athenian followers of, 
252. The Roman devotees of, 306. 
Epiphanius, ii. it. 338. 

Epirus, i. 263. 

Equinox, vernal or autumnal, i. 7. 
Erdiviraph, vision of, ii. 7. 

Ericllio, evoking the dead, i. 23. 

Erskine, Mr., on the ('endavesta, i. 36. 
Esau, race of, 235. 

Esdras, Secoud Book oP)i. 43. n. ii. 327. 
Essenes, the ascetic sect, of, i. 44. 49. 76. 


86, 87. 157. 205. 276. n. 286, 287. 289. 301. 
Etruscans, the, i. to. Haruspices of, ii. 150. 
Eucharist,! he, i. t74, el seq. 38i. ii. 18 .3i5. 
Eudoxia, fte Empress, her character, ii. 

213. 215, 2i6, el seq . Her statue, 217 . 
Eudoxus of Antioch, ii. 118 . Bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople, 119. 160. 

Euhemerus, his system irreligious, i. 22. 
Eugcnius, Emperor, ii. 185. His apostasy, 
ibid. 


F.umenius, Panegyric of Constantine, by, 
ii. 22 n. 


Eunomius, ii. 11 9. n. 

Eunuch, the, converted to Christianity, i. 
212 . 

Eunuchs, government of the, ii, 273. 
Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, ii. 70. 76. 
And bishop oi Constantinople, ibid. 100 . 
281. 

-, bishop of Caesarea, ana historian 

of the Gfaureh, 1 . 398. ii. 26, 27 n. 45. 55 . 
70. 76. Ills authority referred to, i. 50 n. 
221. 71. 233. 71. 234. 306. 71. 324. 369. 71. 
387. ti. ii. 25 . n. 91. n. I .at in version of, 
by Bufinus, 21 . n IIis ‘ Life of Constan¬ 
tine, 83. 

Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, accused of 
Sabellianism, 11 . 77. llis mission to Lite 
Iberians, 94. 

Eulropius,• Proconsul of Asia, accusation 
against, ii. i58. 

-, the eunuch, ii. 210 . JTis life 

saved hy St. Chrysostom, 212 . Afterwards 
beheaded alChaicedon, ibid 
Evangelists, the, i. 27, 28, 29. 32. 50 . 55. n. 
58. n. 77. 82 148 ti. 202.7 i. Style of the, 
198. Sec Appendices to chapter ii. vol. i. 
at page 60—71. of vov. i. See New Testa¬ 
ment. 

Evil, principle of, i. 38. 83. 285. Spirits of, 
300. 

Excommunication, sentences of, i. 376. ii. 
303. 305. 

Exodus, passages from the Book of, i. 166. 
174. 11 . 

Exorcism, i. 125. By the name of .Tesus, 
227. 256. The name of God, ii. ibid. ti. 
Exorcists, Jewish, i. 256. 

Ezekiel, chariot, of, i. 34. n. On a future, 
stale, 40. 

-, Tragoedus, i. 328. n. 

Ezra, i. 32. 


Fabianus, Bishop of Home, pul to dealt),- 1 . 
369. 

Fabiola, her funeral at Rome, ii, 3is. 

Fable, succeeded to Nature worship, i. 7. 
Theogony of the Greek poets, 9. Obsce¬ 
nity of mythological, to. n. Why embo¬ 
died in ancient history, 20 . Of heathen¬ 
ism, ibid. 

Fabricius, F. Albert, ii. 27. 

Fadus,Cuspius, procurator of Judaea, i. 221 . 
Faith, ii. 365. 

-, Expositions of the doctrines of, ii, 

339. 341. 

Faquirs, i. 286 . 


Faustus, quoted by Augustin, ii. 17 .321. 

Fatalism, doctrine of, i. 252. 

Fathers, traditions of the, ii. 283. 

Fausta, the Empress, put to death by order 
of Constantine, ii. 48, Domus F’ausle, 
31. 71. 

Felix, his character, i. 221 . His administra¬ 
tion of the Roman province of JWdaea, 
ibid. 229. 231 . n. St. Paul before, 231 . 
Affair of Drusilla, 292, 

-, bishop of Apthunga, ii. 36. 37. 

Festivals of ancient Rome, 1 10 . 11 . 190 , Of 
the Jews, !. 131. 1 35, 136. 138. 147. n. 148. 
n. Of the Church, ii. 319. 

Feslus, Porcius, Roman governor in Judea, 
i. 171 . St. Paul accused before, 231. 

Felichism, description of, i. 6, 9. 

Fig-tree, barren, cursed, i. 163. 164. A typo 
of the Jewish nation, 163. 

Figs, species of, 1 . 163. 

Fine arts, the, ii. 344. , 

Fire, worship and sanctity of, i. 286. ii, 8. 

Fishermen, disciples of Jesus, i. 101 . 120 . 

Fishes, miraculous draught of, i. to 1 . 

Flavianus, bishop of Antioch, ii. 206,207. 

Florus. Roman procurator of Judaia, i. 171 . 
221.262. 

F 0 I 11 , traditions of, i 52. n. 

Fortune of Rome, Temple of the, ii. 24. 
P-ortune, the, of Byzantium, ii, 55. 

Franks, the, orthodoxy of, <i. 63. ti. Inva¬ 
sion hy, 168 . 

Freewill, doctrine of, ii. 234, 235. 

Frumcnlius, bishop of Acum, his successful 
mission to the A.ihiopians, 11 . 93. 

Fuiidjnus Minuiius, 1 . 322. 

Future stale, a, i. 13. 21. 39. 109. False no¬ 
tions respecting the nature o^i. 166 , el 
seq. * 

Funerals, Christian, ii. 317. 

Gabriel, name of, i. 37. Messenger of God, 
.48. 

Gad, the prophet, i. 34. 

Galatia, Ci.urch of, i. 227 . 237. 265. 

Galerius Maximus, proconsul, i 373. ii. 3. 
71 . He t&udemns Cypnah, 37. 

Galerius, Emperor. His reverses in the 
East, 384. Persecutions by, 384—387. 
Becomes first emperor, 38‘\ His malady 
and death, 3#i. Edict of, ibid. 

Gflilcans, the, i. 95. 103. ». Massacre of 
certain, at the Passover, 1 3 1 154 . Their 
blood shed by Pilate amid the sacrifices 
in the Temple, 1 73. They murmur against 
Jesus. 139.’ They refuse tribute to Rome, 
165. The Apostles were Galileans, and 
made numberless converts, 203 . 

Galilee, i. 50 . 54.. 88. 101 . Its popula¬ 
tion, 104. The Tetrarchate of, i. 60, 104 . 
Jesus made m progress through, ibid. Is 
unmolested, 105 . The Apostles return to, 

*»!>0l 

Gallienus restores peace to the Church, and 
rescinds the edict of Valerian, i. 375. 

Gothic invasion, the, ii. 166. 

Gallio, proconsul of Achaia, i. 227. 253, et 
seq. 

Gailus, brother of Julian, ii. 124. 127. 

Gamaliel, of the Pharisaic sect, defends 
the Apostles before the Sanhedrin, i. 208. 

Games, public, i. 317. ii. 325. Quinquen¬ 
nial, established at Mantinca, i. 321. 
The Secular, 368. 

Ganges, the, i. 76. 284. • 

Gaudentius, Bishop of Rimini, his death, ii. 
119 . 

Gaul, ancient superstitions of, i. 21 . Perse- 
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cation in Southern,’843, el seq. Idolatry 
extirpated in, ii. its. 

Gautama, Somana Codom, and Buddh, i, 52. 
Generation, theories of, as to the mundane 
system, i. 7. 

Gennesareth, Lake or Sea of, i. 87. tot. t 20 . 

129. 202. 

Gcnoe and Genea, i. 284. 

Gentiles, the, i. 79. 135. 220. 236. 260. Dif¬ 
ferences between Jew and Gentile par¬ 
tially abrogated by St. Peter, i. 219. Va¬ 
rious of the nations embrace Christianity, 
223. Their admission into the fold of 
Christ, by the Apostles, 229. Paul, the 
Apostle of the, 264. 

George of Cappadocia, bishop of Alexan¬ 
dria, ii. 109, el seq. 

Gepidse, the, ii. 167. 

Geriznn, Mount, in Samaria, i. 95. 97. The 
Law read on, 96. Worship of the God of 
Abraham on, 169. 

German writers on Christianity, i. t96. n. 
Germany, confederacy of its nations against 
the Roman empire, i. 336. 341. ii. 46. 168 . 
Gcrvaise, St„ and Protadius, the martyrs, 
ii. 226. 

Gesemus, critic and commcnlaloron Isaiah, 
i. 3i. n. 33. n- On some Samaritan poems, 
97. H. 

Gela, accession of, i. 355. * 

Gelne, the, superstitious practices of, ii. 10. 
Gellisemdiie, Garden of, i. 175. 

Gibbon, the historian, quoted, i. 21. n. 22 
n. 35. n. 79. n. 192. n. 262. n. ii. 8. n. 49. 
148. It. 187. 198. 

Gladiatorial shows, ii. 329, cl seq. 

Glaucias, a disciple of SI. Peter, 301 - 
Gnostic doctrines, i. 34. 36. n. 87. 284. ii. 
• 12. 65. Christianity of the East. i. 218. 
297. Rejection ol Scripture by the Gno¬ 
stics, 298. Gnosticism, its influence on 
Christianity, 287. 291. 294. Primal deity 
of, 207. 299. 365. Salurmnus, a distin¬ 
guished bead of the later, 300. Various 
sects of, Ibid. Allegory of Valentinus, 
303—306. llardesnnes the mystical poet of 
the, ibid. Gnosticism had man^couverls, 
but was not a popular belief, 3i0. It was 
conciliatory towards Paganism, Sti. 
Images, ii. 354, 355. 

God, ideas of the Divinity and Creator,!. 
8. 12. 18. 24. 27. 116. M. 166. 243. 250*61 
seq. 284. 297. 303. 309. 365. ii. 24. The 
one God of the Mosaic religion, i. ii. 12. 
Is Power under the old religion, ibid 93. 
Love under the new, 12. A Spirit, ibid. 
Is invisible, i3. The divine attributes, 
ibid. 25. 38. n. 293. 300, 30t. ii. 234. '1 he 
Father s recognition of Jesus at baptism, 
i. 8i.The Univeisal Father, lit. 169.236. 
251. Jerusalem, or Sion, Ins chosen 
dwelling, i. 233. 236. The name of, hav¬ 
ing power over spirits, 256. The natur««f 
the Deity, ii. 3.*. 54. The sect of Patri- 
passians declared that God the Father 
suffered on the cross, 66. 

Gods. Pagan, i. 3. io. 20 , 21. 225. n. 257. 
269. 294. 314. 317. 329. 329. 342. 361, 362. 
394. ii. 54. t22. 129. The idols, Bhrincs, 
and temples gf, destroyed, 170, el seq. 
i8i. 185. i90, ei passim. 

Golgotha, tlic Place of a Skull, i. 190. n. 
Good, principle of, i. 40. 

Good and evil, i. 285. 

Goodness of diviqp power, i. 24.27. 93. lit. 
116. 125. 

Gorgomus, suffers death at Nicomedia, i. 
387. 

Gospel, the, preached to the poor, by Jesus, 


i. 100 . By Paul and Barnabas, 222 . By St. 
John, 205. Harmonies of the, i. 148, et 
passjjn. The originals or copies, in He¬ 
brew or Aramaic, 242. Pure religion of, ii. 
28. 32. See Evangelists, and New Testa¬ 
ment. 

Gospels; the, embody ideal perfection, i. 

27. Harmony of doctrine and facts in, 

28. ii. 233. The thre^firsl, i. 29. St. John’s 
argumentative, i bid. Texts relating to 
the Messiah, 32. So. 58. ibid. n. On St. 
Luke’s Gospel, «5. n.*56. History of the 
Saviour in, 61—65. Origin of the, 66. 60. 
Their influence on the propagation of 
Christianity, 69—70. Time of tfceir general 
reception, 279. ii. 233. Spurious Gospels, 

Gothic language, the, ii. 166 . 

Goths, their invasions of the empire, i. 374 . 

ii. 167. 189. Early Christianity of the, 
166 . Arianism of the, 167. 

Gradivus or Mars, i. 3. io. 

Grace, doctrine of, ii. 235. 

Granianus, Sercnus, pro-consul, i. 322 . 

Gratian, the Emperor, ii. 180 , 181 . Is mur¬ 
dered, 182 . 

Grecian mythology and worship, i. 3. 10. 
12 . 293. The priesthood less connected 
with the stale than at Rome, 245. Tem¬ 
ples, dimensions of celebrated, 58. n. 

Greece, aipmes of divinities in, i. 3. An¬ 
thropomorphism of, 9. Its religion that 
of the arts and games, etc., io. Notions of 
oDe Deity secretly entertained by the phi 
losophers of, 12 . 240- 250. The Judseo- 
Grecian system, 42. 157. The Jews es¬ 
teemed most other people to be Greeks, 
133. n. 162 . Jews resident in, and Chris¬ 
tian Church established in, 226 . 246. 324. 
Ascetics unknown to ancient, 287. Pytha- 

■ goros, Plato, and the philosophers of, 
288. Fictions of, domiciliated in Syria, ii. 
142. Temples of, 179. 

Greek language, by whom spoken at Jeru¬ 
salem, i. 204. 215 . '1 he Attic dialect, 250. 
Its degeneracy, ii. 333. Classic authors, 
139. Proselytes at Jerusalem, following 
Jesus, i. 162 . 

Greek Church, the Christian, i. 59. n. et 
passim. * 

Gregory the Illuminator, the apostle of Ar- 

• menia, ii. 9. Is persecuted, io. Converts 
Tiudatcs and his people, 11 . Persecution 
by the Christians in Dara, ibid. 

Gregory, Bishop of Alexandria, ii. 99. 

Gregory of Naziansum, ii. 192. 195, His 
poems, 197, 198. 295. 336- 

Gregory of Nyssa, ii. 192 . 195. 248. n. 295. 
359. n. 

Gresswell, Mr., i. 55. n. 57. n. 146. n. 209. 
n. 230. n. 

Grolius, works and biblical opinions of this 
^eminent philologist, i. 48. v. ill. n. 141. 
n. 209. n. 

Suizot, M., note on Gibbon, ii. 149. 

Gitohlap, of Persian mythology, i. 35. n. 

Gymnastic games, ii. 325. 

Hadrian, hisedictagainst human sacrifices, 
i. 15. n. Jewish insurrection against, 33. 
79. n. 222 . n. 319. The emperor attends to 
the general concerns of the whole popu¬ 
lation, 3i3. His stale policy, 3i4. His 
reign, 320. His character, ibid. His travels 
and philosophical inquiries, 324. n. At 
Athens, ibid. His conduct towards Chris¬ 
tianity, ibid. Incapable of understanding 
it, 322. His letter to Servianus, ibid. 

Hadrianople, battle of, ii. 45. 
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Hannah, her thanksgiving, i. ss. 

Harmonists, hymns of, enchanted the Sy¬ 
rian Christians, i. 306. 

Heathenism, sybils of, i- 82 $., Influence of 
Christianity on, 364. Change in, 365. 38 1 . 
Julian's attempt to restore the old reli¬ 
gion, 365. ii. < 22 , el seq. 

Heathens, superstitions of the, i. 2. 20.23. 
244. Abolished by Theodosius, li. tee, el 
seq. Babylonian wljrship, etc., i. 3. 32. 
Chaldtean, 20. Chinese, 8. n. 38. 52. n. 
Egyptian religion, 3. t. 12. 22 . 42. 26$. 
302. Grecian mythology, and religious 
rites and mysteries, i. 3. 0. 12. 22. 244. 
24#—25%, ii. 54. 141 . .Indian and Oriental, 
8. 22 . 32. 39. n. 42. 52 76. 92. 284. Ancient 
Roman, i. 3. Ho, 11 . 20. 24. 244. 362. 394. 
ii. 28 . High tone of morality of the later 
Roman, i. 254. Persian ana Magian, i- 8. 
IB. 21. 34.36.283,284,285. 300. Phrygian, 

i. 22 . 284. Syrian, i. 34. ii. 142. Mahome¬ 
tanism, i. 36. n. 

Hebrew language, the, i. 204. The Psalms, 

ii. 335. 

Hebron, city in the south of Judma, i. 49. 

75. The terebinth tree of Mambre, H. 62 . 
Heoale, Temple of, mysteries of, ii. 125. 
Heeren, on Egyptian religion, i. 9. n. 
Hegesippus, criticism on nis narrative as to 
St. James, i. 233. His authority not to be 
confided in,,272. C- 

Ilegewisch, his work translated by M. Sol- 
vet, i. 267. n. 313. 

Heiuiohen, editor of Eusebius, i. 233. ii. 
27. 72. 

Helen, the Spartan, i. 293. 

Helena, queen of the Adiabcni, i. 33. 

Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, 
ii. 48. Her residence at Jerusalem, at. 
-, Simon Magus's beautiful compa¬ 
nion, i- 293. 

Helius, minister of Nero, i. 264. 
Hellabichus, ii. 207. 

Heresies, various, in the Church, i. 34. 64. 
X92. 296. 306. 309. 352. 369. 375—377. 382. 
«. ii. 11. 33, 34. 63. 68—71. ii. 100—114. 
117 . 191,192. 287. n. 305. First bloodshed 
on the accusation of heresy, ii. 169. 231. 
Hermeneutics, or interpretation of Sacred 
Writers, ii. 340. 

HermitB, i. 990. til. Compelled by Vaicns 
to Join his armies, 162. n. 

Hermogenes, heresiarch, i> 3 B 2 . n. 348. 
Herod the Great, reign of, over Judaea, i. 
29. 50. 55. 57. 65. 165. 188. 317. Fate of 
his sons, i. 29. His disease, 45. His death, 
ibid. 391. His kindred, i. 56. 224. n. His 
subtle character, 59. iso. 

Herod Anlipas, i. 59. 78. n. Tetrarch of 
G-afitoe end Persa, 94. 104. Imprisons 
John the Baptist for denouncing bis mar¬ 
riage with Herodias as incestuous, 94. 
He dreads an insurrection, ibid. n. He 
uts the Baptist to death, 137 . He sends 
esus with insult to Pilate for judgmeik, 
1 * 6 . His death (a. n. 44.), 289. 11 . 

Herod Agrippa professes the strictest Ju¬ 
daism, 1 . 215. He puls St. James to death, 
and imprisons Peter, 216. His sudden 
death in the fourth year of the Emperor 
Claudius, i bid. 
f|e««d thelrenarch, i. 338. 

Heredians, the, i. 14 . 56.165. n. 

Herodias, wife of Herod Philip, incestuous 
with Herod Antipas, T. 94 . 127 . The 
daughter of, ibid. 

Hieroglyphics, the name of Thoth, i. 39. 
HUorianus, i. 869. 

Hilary of Poietlers, ii. tit. n. 117 . 


Hilary of Phrygia, ii. 158. 

Hippocrates, opinion of, i. 125. n. 
Hippodrome of Constantinople, ii. 54 , 55 . 

57* 

Historians, ancient, i. 20. 

History, ii. 338. 

History and Fable, old connexion of. i. 20 . 
Holidays, ii. 322 . 

Holy Ghost, the, typified by a dove, i. 8t. 
The Comforter, 175. Descent of the, on 
the day of Pentecost, 203. 204. The gift 
of, poured out on Gentiles, 230 . ii. 255. 
258. 

Holy Land, the, i. 127 . 133. 218 . The pil¬ 
grimage to, ii. 244, et passim. 

Homer, fable immortalised by, i. 9 . Not 
allegorical, ibid.n. His heroes in Elysium, 
24 . 

Hotnooutnon, the, ii. 74. 99. U4. 119 . n. 
Homophorus, mythos of Atlas or, ii. 12. 

And Splenditenens, ibid. 16 . n. 17 . 

Honey, wiid, i. 76. 

Honoring, the emperor of the West, or of 
Rome, ii. 334. Laws of, ibid. 335. ii. 82. 
Horace, i. 22 . 

Horus, i. 304, 305. 

Hosius, bishop of Cordova, ii. 71, 72. 102 . 
His fall, 107. 117 . 

Hug, German critic, error of, i. 189. n. 
Human nature of Jesus, doctrine of the, 1 . 
299. 

Humanism, doctrine of, i. 295. 

Humanity, laws relating to, i. 243. 

Hume, David, i. 6. n. 

Hymns, ii. 3i9. 36 1 . The Latin, 335. Of the 
primitive churches, 361. Gnostic, 362. 
Hymettius accused 01 malversation, ii. t56. 
Hyrcaims, high-priest at Jerusalem, i. 48. 

Iambi.iciius, on the Life of Pythagoras, and 
on the Mysteries, i. 336. His wisdom, ii. 
136. Suspected of incantations, etc., 158- 
Iberians, conversion of the, ii. 93. 168 . 
Iconium, the people of, expel Paul and 
Barnabas, i. 223. 

Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 58. 
Iddo, prophet, i. 34. 

Idolatry, denunciations of Moses against, ii. 
140 . Abolished, and the idols destroyed, 
173—178. 184. 

Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, his epistles, i. 
^ 80 . n. 320. ii. 281. Trial of,before Trajan, 
320. 

Images, the earliest belonging to the Church 
were Gnostic, ii. 354. 

Immolation, human, ii. to. Of animals, 
abolished, ii. 169. 

Immorality of ancient superstitions, i. is. 

225. 268. Of (heCarpocrations, 309. 
Immortality of the soul, i. 17. 19 . 52. 334. 
ii. 232 . Sentiment of the ancients on the, 
i. 21. Universal in the sentiment of man¬ 
kind, 24. Effects of this doctrine, 197. 
India, worship of one God by brahmins in, 
i. 8. 12 . Allegory and poetry combined in 
the religion of, 9. ii. 12 . The Ganges and 
Hindoo ablution, i. 76. 284. 289. The 
emanation doctrine of, 284. Castes of, 
289. Religious system of Zoroaster, ii- 6. 
[See Zoroaster.] The nearer India, 92. 
Innocents, massacre of the, i. 59. 
Intelligence, the Divine, i. Sot, 302. 
Invocation ofdmmons, i. 125. n- 
Irenaeus, writings of, i. 264. ii. 286. On 
Simon Magus, i. 292# n. On BasHiaes, 
30t. n. 

Isaiah, the Prophet, i. Si. 43. 48. 78. n. 99. 
Isaiee, Ascensio, an apocryphal book pub¬ 
lished from the JEthiopic, i. 50. u. 
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Inis, Temples of, i. 3i4. 329. 

Isis and Serapis, immoral rites of, 4. 22 . 
Osiris and, 7. 246. n. 

Israel, Messiah the hope and expectation of, 

i. 129. r. ifli. 2i7. 

Israelites, the. i. 78, 79. 134 . 205. 230. 327. 

The twelve tribes, i. 119 , 

Italy, srurat gods of ancient, i. 10 . Legends 
and festivals of, 11 . Pestilence in, 336. 
Vestiges of heathenism long prevailing 
in parts of, ii 190 . 

Jablonski, the Opusculaof, i. 57. n. 363. 
Jaffna, or Jamnia, near Jerusalem, 1 . 234. 
Jairus’s daughter, raising of, by Jesus, i. 
127. 

James, St., disciple of Jesus, and Apostle, i. 
101 . 120 . 215 . Called the Just, 233. His 
martyrdom, 216 . 232 . 

James, Christ’s disciple of this name, un¬ 
certainly recognised, i. 224. n. 

-, son of CJeophas or Alpheus, an 

Apostle, i. 121 . His fate uncertain, but 
often styled brother of Jesus, ibid. 224. 
Jansenius and the Jansenists, ii. 232 . 
Jehovah, attributes of, i. 12 . 35. 298. 
Jeremiah, the Prophet, i. 84. 135. 

Jericho, the blind man by the wayside near, 
i. 153. 

Jerome, St., i. 52. n. 120. ». 209. 11 . ii.f&6. 
160 . iso. 192 . 334. n. Life of, 243.263. In¬ 
troduces Monachtsm in the West, 244. 
Version of Scripture into Latin, 244,245. 
lie visits Palestine, 244. Trials in his 
retreat, 2C4. His return to Rome, 265. 

It is influence over females of Rome, 266 . 
Paula, a disciple of, 267. His controver¬ 
sies, ibid. His retreat to Palestine, ibid. 
.With Jovinian and Vigilanlius, 268. 
Jerusalem, city of (Sec Jews, Temple, and 
Christ), Jesus celebrates the Passover at, 
i. 88. The holy city was the stronghold 
of Jewish enthusiasm, 105 . Multitudes 
repairing to, at the Passover, 152 , 153. 
Jesus enters it in triumph, 160 . Its 
destruction of importance to thf progress 
of the Christian dispensation, ft>9. Sad¬ 
ness of Jesus on the approaching destruc¬ 
tion of the holy city, 108 ,169. His distinct 
and minute prophecy thereof, 172 . Ty¬ 
ranny oi the Roman' procurators, ill. 
Persecution of the primitive Christian 
church at, 211 ,elstq. 228 . Council of the 
apostles at, 224. The Roman guard, 228, 
229. Destruction of the city by Titus, son 
of Vespasian, 233,234. Influence of this 
great calamity on the Jewish nation, 235. 
271 . Advantageous to the progress of 
Christianity, i. 234. Destruction of the 
Jewish polity, 240. The new or rRoman | 
city interdicted to the Jews, 242. But 
Chrisliaps permitted in JElia, ibid. Per¬ 
secution in, 265. Became a Christian city 
under Constantine, ii. 60. Form-of Chris¬ 
tianity at, 61 . Julian attempts to rebuild 
the Temple, 147. Supernatural Arcs de¬ 
stroy the new buildings, 148. 

Jesuit missionaries to China, i, 52. r. 
Jesus, see Christ. 

Jews, the, and Jerusalem : — Religion of 
Moses and Judaism, i. it. 22 . 53. n. 58. 
78.79. R. 93. 156.217. 919. Symbolic pre¬ 
sence of the Deity, how long preserved 
under Judaism, 13 . The invisible Deity, 
13 . n. 34. Expansion of Judaism, 13.217. 
The Alexandrian doctrine, 14. 17 . 31. 42. 
Mot participators in heathen mysteries, 
t7 Religious parties and enthusiasm of, 
26. 165—167. They look to the death of 
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Herod as the time foe national indepen¬ 
dence, 30. Their expectation of a deli¬ 
verer, ibid. 39 . 40. 43—45. 46. 83. 129. 
Foreign connexions of the, 32. Their cap¬ 
tivity in Babylonia, ibid. 58. Return of, 
from Babylon, 32. Tide of emigration to 
Egypt, ibid. To Armenia and Asia, 33 . 
Their Monotheism widely disseminated, 
ibid. Schism of Phiyfcees and Sadduoees, 
40 . Calamities otJu. The Judeso-Gre- 
cian system, 42. do.. The Law, 31 .43.72. 
73. 154. 23b. [See Law.) The Hellenist 
Jews, 43. Slate of political confusion at 
Jerusalem, 45. 49. The royal race of Da¬ 
vid, 49. 50. 167. Their civil institu¬ 
tions, etr., 52. r. 55. n. Decree of Augus¬ 
tus for enrolment or taxation of, 55. Oath 
of allegiance to Cesar, or the reigning 
emperor, 55. 56. 75. The magi in Jerusa¬ 
lem, 46. 58. 59. Jewish Action relative to 
the birth of Jesus, 59. r. Tbfe festival at 
Jerusalem, 72. Political revolutions from 
the Nativity to a. d. 30. 73. The Sanhe¬ 
drin. 74.90. 92- 150, etc. See Sanhedrin. 
The Roman procurators of Judtea, 171 . 
180 . Jews of Arabia, 2i4. The various 
races of, 204. et passim. The publicans 
and fanners of taxes, 74. iso. insurrec¬ 
tions of the Jews, 33. 74 . 79 . r. 158. m. 
208. 221 . n. 229- 319. Against Trajan and 
Hadrian 272. Celebration of the Pass- 
over, 88. Reverence for the Tenmle, 91. 
162. 236. Expectations of the Jews in 
the Messiah, disappointed, 90. 91. The 
Jewish leaders hostile to Jesus, 129. The 
Sanhedrin and the Pharisaic party resolve 
on active measures against him, 189, et 
seq. iso. 172. The Roman commander 
of the band of soldiers, 140. i50. 178. 187. 
189. 206. The centurion's testimony of 
'Christ, 193 . All sects of Jerusalem bitter 
enemies of Christ, 154 ,1G5. 232. 253. The 
restrictions of the Mosaie law not offen¬ 
sive to the nation, 154. The Jewish The¬ 
ocracy, 155 .156. i58. 225 . et passim. In¬ 
tolerance, tyranny, and strict obser¬ 
vances of the old religion, 167. el passim. 
Jesus condemns the bigotry of Jerusalem, 
168 . The rulers, £58 160. 164. 171. 172, 
Christ, the King of the Jews, 161 . Ruin 
of the nation a result of their obstinate 
fanaticism, no. 24i. Causes of their re¬ 
jection of Christ, i7t. Their persecution 
andcruciflxion of Christ, 176—190. Of the 
Apostles, 200 . 232. Many of the people con¬ 
verted to Christianity by the Apostles, 205. 
2 1 4 .Their separa i ion from the Genlilecon* 
verts, 237 . Caligula persecutes the Jews, 
215. Herod Agnppa governs Judsa, 216 . 
Judaism in the Arst ccniiiry of the Chris¬ 
tian ®ra, 217.223 235. The Roman guard 
protects St. Paul, 221 . Persecutions of 
athe Jewish nation, 226 . n. Proselytes to 
Judaism at Athens, 226 . Arts and ma¬ 
nufactures of, 227. The Jewish war com- 
Jhenced by Rome, 233. Fall of Jerusa¬ 
lem, 234. The elect people or God, 23>5. 
Characteristic distinctions of the Hebrew 
nation, 236. The Judeo-Christian com¬ 
munity sank into obscurity by the preach¬ 
ing of St. Paul, 241 . ThatofRomeiedby 
St. Peter, 264. 270 . The foreign Jews not 
averse to Christianity, 243. Proseucha 
of, near the banks of rivers, 248. Jewish 
population in Rome, 260,261.263. 270. 
In the Eastern dominions of Rome, 319. 
Change in the condition and estimation 
of the Jewish people after the war against 
Rome, 271. They every where formed a 
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civil a« well at a religious community, 
378. Their elders and pastors, ibid. Ju¬ 
lian a patron of ibis nation and of Jeru¬ 
salem, ii. 146 . et seq. Various allusions 
to the Mosaic history, i. 308. The Jews 
not averse to theatrical amusements, 317, 
et passim. 

Joanna, wife ofChuza, i. 199. 

John the Baptist, it 38. Conception and 
birth of, 47.48. 54. Hto preaching at fietha- 
bara, the ford of the Jordan, 76. Bap¬ 
tism of, 76. 164. Multitude attending, 77. 
His denunciations against sins, 78. Du¬ 
ration of his mission, 80. An ascetic or 
Essene,£6. 86. His language and style of 
preaching, 78. 80. Disavowed inferiority 
to Jesus, 81 .$4. He baptizes Jesus, 81 . 
Deputation from Jerusalem to, 80. 84. He 
declares himself the harbinger of Jesus, 
ibid. 84. 156. Removes his station to wa¬ 
ters near Salim, 94. Close of his career, 
ibid. Imprisoned by Herod Antipas, 95. 
123. John 's testimony of Jesus tne Mes¬ 
siah, 85. 93. 117. His message to Jesus, 
122 . He is beheaded in prison, 127. His 
disciples, 255. 

John, St., his Gospel argumentative in 
comparison of the three first, i. 29. 87. 
93. 96. n. 113. n. 180 . The constant com¬ 
panion Of JeSUS, i. 87. 101. 120 . K. 192. 
Teaches the Christian doctrHfc to the 
Ephesians, 270. 295. His death, 273, 
el seq. 

John the Solitary, ii. 252. 

Jonah, the prophet, ii. ns. 

Jonathan, ni^h-priest, assassinated, i. 221. 

Jones, Sir William, on the Zendavesta, i. 
36. n. The Menu of, 285. 

Jordan, the river : — its valley, or A u\ a>v, 
i. 76. n. Its ford. 76. Baptism of Jesus 
in, by John the Baptist, 81. Jesus visits 
the banks of, 148. 

Jorlin, Dr., on the sermons of Jesus, i. 106. 
His remarks on ecclesiastical history, 
340. n. 

Joseph, of the royal race of David, i. 50. 
Betrothed to Mary, ibid. His journey to 
Bethlehem, 54. His (light into Egypt, 59. 
His return to Galileo; ibid. 

-of Arimalhea, i. 194. 

Josephus, ‘History of the Jews,’ etc., the 
more important references and citations, 

i. 13, 32. 44. 55.04. 80. n. 94. 158. 166. 214. 
n. 233. 

Jovinian, controversy of St. Jerome with, 

ii. 288. 

Judaising and Hellenising Christians, i. 63. 

Judaism, i. U. 22 . 53. 58. 78. 78. ». 220. 224. 
226. 236. 238, et seq. 240. 242. 284. 363. ii. 
33. 147. 

Judeea t Us political state adverse to the new 
religion, l. 28. Reign of Herod the Great, 
29. Roman jealousy excited by the Jewish 
expectation of a deliverer, 30. Levitpwl 
cities of, 49. The Messiah expected as a 

S real king over, GO. 73. 83. Reduced to a 
toman province, 74. The Roman tri¬ 
bute, ibid. n. Its topography, 84. The 
Apostles in, 202. Famine in the lime of 
Claudius, 216 . 222. Roman praefects go¬ 
vern, 74. 75. 140. 171. 173. 211 . n. SuC- 
cinct account of various of the procu¬ 
rators or prefects of, 220 , 221 . Authority 
of the Younger Agrippa in, 232. 

Judas, brother of James, also an Apostle, 
i. 120 . 

Judas the Gaulonite, dr Galilean, i. 75 . 


109 . 132 . 157 . 165. 208 . 282. >i. Insurrec¬ 
tions by his sons, 221 . 

Judas Iscariot, i. 121 . 130. 160 . Disquisi¬ 
tion on his betrayal of his Master, 173 , 
et seq- His remorse and suicide, i82. 

Jude, St., brother of our Lord, i. 272 . Trial 
and release of the grandsons of, ibui. 

Judgment, day of final, i. 227 . n. 2 ci. 

Julian, the Emperor, i. 365. 38i. ii. 120 . He 
rules over the whole empire, 121 . His 
character, ibid. What called the new 
religion of, 122 . His education, 124. Con- 
siantius jealousof this young prince, ibid. 
His acquaintance with the philosophers, 
125 . At Athens, 127 . At Eleusis, 128 . 
Is declared Caesar, ibid. Assumes the 
title of emperor, 128. llis apostasy, i29. 
Embraces the eclectic paganism of the 
new Platonic philosophy, ibid. Restores 
the pagan worship, 130. He misappre¬ 
hended the influence of Christianity. 132. 
His new priesthood, ibid. Charitable in¬ 
stitutions, 133. His ritual, 134. Respect 
for temples, 1 bid. Institutes new sacri¬ 
fices of animals, ibid. His toleration, 137. 
Sarcastic tone ol, ibid. He taunts the 
Christian profession of poverty, 138. 
Conliscations bv, ibid. Withdraws the 
Christian privileges, exemptions, and 
grants made to them, ibid. Education 
under, 1 34. 138. Edict of, 139. His en¬ 
deavour to undermine Christianity, 140. 
Persecution, ibid. The emperor contends 
on ill-chosen ground, 141 . He visits An¬ 
tioch, 142. lie courts the Jews, 1 46. His 
attempt to rebuild the temple at Jerusa¬ 
lem, baffled by mysterious flames, 147, 
et seq. His writings, 149 . The emperor 
marches against Persia, iso. Is slain, 
ibid. His celebrated apostrophe to Je¬ 
sus of Galilee, ibid. The emperor’s cha¬ 
racter, ibid. 

Jovian, the Emperor, ii. 152. 

Jupiter Capitolinus, i. 4. 270 . 

-Olvmpius, 1 . 321. 

-Optimus Maximus, i. 382. 

-Stator, i. 11 . 

-Philius, i. 394. ii. 143. 

-, Temples of, i. 3i4. 321. 

-Tonans, his statue on the Julian 

4tlps, ii. 185. 

Justin Martyr, his ‘ Apology for Christia¬ 
nity/ i. 337 . His avowal of Christianity 
and death, 1 bid. 

Jusitna, the Empress, inimical to Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan, ii. 223, et seq. 

Justinian, laws ol, ii. 301. 

Juvenal on astrology, i. 23 . On the Chris¬ 
tians of Rome, 262. ». 

Karaites, the, a Jewish sect, i. 155 . 

K«dron, Brook of, i. 17 s. 

Kingdom of Heaven, declarations of the, 1 . 
42. n. 78. 108. 109. 154. 

Kingdom of the Messiah, i. 156. 162 . 167 . 
175. 217. 

Khosrov I., reign of, ii. 9. Is murdered 
byAnah, 9. 10 . 

Klaproth, M., writings of, i. 52. n. 

Knowledge, progress of, its influence on 
religion, i. 14 . When beneficial, ibid. 
Prejudicial, 15. 

Labarum, the, inquiry ac to, ii. 27, et seq. 
29. 45. 

Laberius, mimes of, ii. 327. 

Laclantius, appointed preceptor of Crispus. 

ii. 43. 
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I.«tus, the prefect, i. sst. 

Laity, the, i. 26. 381. ii. 282. 

Language, effects of Christianity on, ii. 164. 
Of the Old Testament, 282 - 

Languages, various, in use at Jerusalem, i. 
204. 228. The Oriental, and even the 
Latin, in disuse, ii. us. The Gothic, 166 
Gi^ek, 333. Latin, ibid. 

Laodicea, Church of, i. 329. 

Lapsi, certain fallen Christians denomi¬ 
nated the, i, 369. 

Lardner, Dr., i. 55, n. 124. n. 233. 343. n. 
ii. i3. u. 14. n. 17- n. 

Lateran palace and basilica, ii. 31. The 
first patrimony of Lhe popes, i bid. 

Latin became the language of Christian di¬ 
vines, ii. 232. 

Law, tlie.lewish or Mosaic, i. 31. 43. 54. n. 
76. 77. 86. 90. 96. 100. 103. 210. 225. n. 
228. 242. 277. Relaxation of, 181 . ‘ Sous 
of the Law,' 74. The lawyers, scribes, 
and rabbis, 102 . 155. 236. Causes of Ibeir 
hostility to Jesus, 103. Two witnesses 
required by tiie Law, 178. Jews remain 
strongly attached to the Mosaic, 224. 235. 
Disquisition on, 236. The lawyers subse¬ 
quently denominated the wise men, 277. 

Laws : — of the Twelve Tables, u. 30. Of 
Justinian, 301. Of Constantine, 30.323. Of 
Valenliman, 153. 299. n. 330. Of Theo¬ 
dosius, 191 32t. Of Conslanlius, 300. Of 
Honorius, ibid. n. 33 1 . Kdicls of Mi¬ 
lan, etc., 29. ei pas&im. Of Honorius, 1 67. 
188 . Roman jurisprudence, i(>5. Laws 
against heretics, i90. The llieodosiun 
code, 271. 

Lazarus, i. ieo. Raising of, irom the grave, 
150 — 151. 100. 

,Leake, Col. William Martin, illustration of 
the edict of Dioclesiao, by, 380. n. 

Lebbeus or Thaddeus, or Judas the brother 
ot James, au Apostle, l. i2i. 

Le Beau, M., remarks by, ii. 47. «. 

Le Clerw, philologist, icferred to, i. 295. n. 

Legends, Christian, ii. 337. Grecian and 
Italian mythological, i. it. 20. 64. Of the 
missions ot the Apostles, 27^ Of Abga- 
rus of Edessa, 9. of Antemius, 27. n. 

Legion, the Thundering, miracle of, i. 333. 
n. 341. 

Lemuria, in honour of Remus, i. u. n. 

Leper, Christ healing (he, i. in. Tln^ten 
lepers, 156. 

Leprosy, outcasts through, i. ill. n. 125. n. 

Levitical families, the, i. 47. Cities, 49. The 
high-priests, i bid. 

Libanius, li. 131. 136. 152. n. 109. 173. 17G. 
n. 202 . 330. 

Libellacili, who called the, i. 3G9. 

Libenus, bishop of Rome, ii. 105. An exile 
in Thrace, 107. Returns to his see, U7. 

Libertines, the, or Roman freedmen and 
their descendants, at Jerusalem, i. 204. 

Liberty, principle of, advanced by iWSsla- 
blishment of Christianity, i. 86. 

Licimus, the Emperor, i. 392. 397. ii. 29. 
His wars with Constantine, 43. Persecu¬ 
tion by, 44. His death, 45. 47. liis son’s 
death, 48. 

Life, doctrine of a future, i. 13. 21 . 02. 
Knowledge of a future, state, 40. lio. 
Blessings and miseries of, 108. 

Light, Great Principle of^i, 40 58. King¬ 
dom of, ii. 7. 

Light and Darkness, i. 285. ii. 12 . 

Light of Light,^i. 10 . The fountain of, 17. 

Lightfool quoted, i. 42. n. 57. n. 175. n. 193. 
n. 265. n. 

Literature immediately preceding the in¬ 


troduction of Christianity, i. 20 . The per¬ 
secutions for magic, etc., affected the 
literature of Greece, ii. 1 59. Influence of 
Christianity on, 163. And on language, 
104. Christian literature, 332. 339. 

Loaves and fishes, miracle of the, i. 128. 

Repetition of the miracle, 1 35. 

Lobeck, the Aglaophamus of, an erudite 
'work, i. 6. n. 7. 9. 

Locusts, a food, i. 

Logos, the, i. 39. 4 jf. 295 . 303 . ii. 66. 
Lollianus executed for copying a book of 
magic, ii. 1 & 6 . 

Love, a designation of God, i. 12. 

Love ofTJod, and love of man, i. 167. 

Lucan, 1 . ‘»:t. n. 34. n. 0 

Lucian, i. 64. 225 . n. A satirist of Poly¬ 
theism, 366. The Philopatris not written 
by, ii. 68- 

Luciunus, SI., bishop of Antioch, martyr¬ 
dom of, i. 393. n. 395. tj. 21 . 

Lucifer, ot Cagliari, ii. t06. 111 . 117 . 
Lucius, bisiiop of Alexandria, ii. 160. 
Lucretius, an admirer of Epicurus, i. 22. 

■ 251. 

Luke, St.,|aulhorof the Acts of the Apostles, 
i. 263. 2.9 2. 

Luke, SI., Gospel of. i. 55. n. 57. 131.222. n. 

His Gospel, how altered by Marcion, 309. 
Lunacy, tfamioniacs, supposed to be af- 
fecleijLy, 1 . 47 . 119 . 125 . n. 127 . 
Lupercarfa, Festival of the, suppressed, ii. 
190. 

Lycaoma, province of, barbarous, i. 223. 
Lydia, conversion ot at Thyatira, i. 248. 
Lydus de Oslenlis and the ancient Roman 
ritual, i. 3. n. 

Lyons and "Vienne, Christians persecuted 
at i. 343. Church of, 353. n. 

Lysias, Roman commander at Jerusalem, 

- i. 229. 

Lyslra, city of, St. Paul nearly murdered 
by the people of, i. 223. Paul and Timo¬ 
thy at, 22b. 240-249. 

Maccabees, Bool' of, i. 41. n. 48. 54. 
Maccabeus, Judas, 1 . i48. n. 

Macedonia, the Gospel preached by Paul 
in, I. 226. 227. 258. 

Macedonius, bishop of Constantinople, ii. 
118. 

Macedonians, the, ii, 192. 

JVlackuight, Dr., his remarks, 1 . 143. n. 
Macliserus, lorlress of, i. 132 . 128 . n. 
Macrianus, 1 . 371. 

Maeso-Gotlnc alphabet, the, ii. 166. 

Magdala and Dalmanulha, Jesus visits, 1 . 
i35. 

Magi, the, i. 8. 21 .34. 36. 37. 58. 11 . 5. Their 
tenets, how far coincident with Scrip¬ 
ture, i. 35. They repair to Bethlehem, 46. 
58. Summary of the re-establishment of 
theMagian worship and hierarchy, ii. 5— 9 . 
* Maui disputes with the Magians, and is 
» flayed alive, 19 . 

•Magic, Oriental, i. 363. 370. ii. 30. 
Magicians, 220. 222. 246. n. 254. 255. 291, 
el seq. 321 . 363. 37 1 . ii. 125. Prosecutions 
tor magic, 1 53. 154. 

Magna Greecio, colonies and republics in 
Sicily, Italy, etc., i. 288. 

Magnenlius, defeated at Mursa, ii. <04, n. 
The usurper, 1 O 6 . 

Mahomet, religion of, i. 36. 282. Tomb of, 
at Mecca, i. 89. Paradise of, 166 . Koran 
of, 363. Monachism, ii. 245. 

Mai, Angelo, 19. n. 362. w 
Maia, the goddess, i. 52. ». 
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Majoriaiu, elected bishop of Carthage, li. lycarp, 338, et seq. Blaodiaa, 3f4. Per¬ 
se, el seq. petua and Felicilas, 355. et seq. Fabis- 

Malachi, Book of, i. 49. 78- nus, 369. Bahylae, ibid. St. Cyprian, 

Matches, bis ear cat off by Peter, and re- 871—374. St. Lncianus, 393. Marceltus 

stored and healed by the Saviour, i. »76. of Apamea,ii.m. Ksmidicus, 293. St.Se- 

Malefactors. the two, orucilled with Jesus, bastion, 338. 
i. 191. The penitent, t bid. Mary, the Virgin: — the Annunciation to 

tinus, quoted, iL i4i. n. i. 49. The angel's address to. Si. 

ea, the mother of Alexander Seve- The Incarnation, 97 Her visit to EUza- 
i. 362 . I beth, 53. The Magnificat, ibid. The Jour- 

religious being, V 4. His primeval ney to Bethlehem, 54. Her subsequent 
,5.n. Distinct rafts of, 7. n. Human residence with Jesus, and parental at- 

fices, >4. Doclrine*of the two races tenlion to him, 97, 126. Is recommended 

t. Regenerated man, 92. The human by the Saviour to the care of St. John, 

e, 27. 197. Christianity tha moral 192 . Allusions to, ii. 54. Personal de- 

ry oLman, 239. Fall of, 298. False scription of, ii. 356. Oldest known paint- 

ns 01 the origin of, 300 . Gnostic ma- ing of, 357. Hieratic type of, expiain- 
tations of ^ntbropos and Ecclesia. ed, ibid. 

Ideas respecting the first, ii. 12 . is.-, Mother of James and Joses, i. 199. 


Mamertinus, quoted, IL 141. n. 

Mammsea, the mother of Alexander Seve- 
rus, i. 362. I 

Man a religious being, V 4. His primsval 
slate, 5. n. Distinct races of, 7.«. Human 
sacrifices, 14. Doclrine*of the two races 
of, 41. Regenerated man, 92. The human 
nature, 27. 197. Christianity thn moral 
history oLman, 239. Fall of, 298. False 
notions oitbe origin of, 300. Gnostic ma¬ 
nifestations of ^ntbropos and Ecclesia. 
304. Ideas respecting the first, ii. 12. is. 

>■ ■ . »_ 1 • . _ 1 _ t 


Man requires authorised interpreters of -and her sister Martha, i. 146. n. Jesus 

the mysterious revelations from heaven, frequently visited their house, <48. 

278. -Magdalene anoints the feet of Jesus, 

Mani, religion of, ii. 9.11—19. He is flayed, i. 119 . 16 O. Appearance of Jesus on his 
ibid. resurrection to, 200 . 

Manicheism, details of, ii. 11 , et seq. 169. Maternus recommended the spoliation of 
Manes, heresiarch, i. 32. he»then temples, ii. 140. 

—-, the, and Lomures, i. 11 . Matter, doclriue of the malignant influence 

Manicheandoctrine,i.37. n.ii. 169.234.238. of, ii. 284.293. 298. 308. 

Manna, the, i. 129 . Matter, M., opinions of this French writer, 

Manners and general habits influenced by i. * 00 . n. 302 . ». 

Christianity, ii. 165. Of the Roman court, Matthew, St., Gospel of, i 
273. Of the aristocracy, 275. DAs of fe- 83. 107. r. 309. 

males, ibid. Character of Roman women, —.-, St., or Levi a pub 

264. Manners of ancient Rome, 276. of tribute, i. 112 . 120 . Ti 

Manso, on the Angusti and Caesars, i. 379. n. brew Gospel of, 242. 


atthew, St., Gospel of, i. 28. 58. R. 65. 
83. 107. R. 309. 

-, SI., or Levi a publican, collector 

of tribute, i. 112 . 120 . The original He¬ 
brew Gospel of, 242. 


juausu* wii uto au^uoi/i aim viwduid, «• uicn UDopci ill. 414. 

Marcellinus, his narrative respecting the Maturus, death of, i. 344 345. 

Temple of Jerusalem, ii. 148- 151. n. Maundrell’s journey, i. 87. r. 

Marcellus, fame of the Christian soldier, Maxenlius, vices or, i. 389. The Emperor 
ii. 19. maintains Polytheism, ibid. ii. 24. 25.. 

-, Pope, in the reign of Maxenlius, His contest with Constantine, 2 i. 25 . 

ii. 25. Maximian, the Emperor, ii. 387. 388- 

-of Apamca, martyrdom of, ii. 173. Maximin, Daias, reign of, i. 367 , el seq. 389. 

Marcion, Gospel of, by flaho, i. 87. r. 309. 392. 394. ii. 11. His persecution and ly- 


The system of, 306. His severe doctrine, 
307. His contrast of the Old and New 
Testaments, 308. 

Marcomanni, war of the, against Rome, i. 
334. 

Marcus, bishop of Jerusalem, i. 24i. 
Marcus Aurelius, the Emperor, i. 314.324. 
325. 332. 337. 

Mardonius, preceptor of Julian the Apos¬ 
tate, ii. 123. 

Mark, St., Gospel of, i. 28. 65, 202. n. He 
is accompanred by Barnabas, 226. 

-—, bishop of Aretbusa, ii. 123. 146. 

Violent death of, 146. 


ranny, 395, et seq. 397 . His dedth, ibid. 
Rescript of, ii. 21 . 

Maximin, the representative of Valentinian 
at Rome,4i. 1 55. 

Maximinians, the sect of Donatists called, 
ii. 4i. 

Maximus, the usurper, ii. 227 . 231. 

-, the philosopher, ii. 125. The 

n^st eminent in the reign of Julian, 1 34. 
His wife sets him an example of taking 
poison, and dies, 159. He chooses to live, 
ibid. But is executed at Ephesus, ibid. 

-. the cynic, a rival of Bishop 


Violent death of, 146. Gregory at Constantinople, ii. 200 . 

Mariainne, Asraonean princess, wife of-, Tyrius, i. 10 . r. 16 . n. 

Herod the Great, i. 29. 50 . 94. Mead, Dr., i. 124 . n. 
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Marriage, rile of, i. 52. r. 166. r. ii. 13. 247. Meeca, pilgrimage to, i. 89. 152. The Caaba, 
294. 296. Laws relative to, 89. 90. 299. no. " 

Brought uuder ecclesiastical discipline. Mede, Joseph, opinion of, i. 125. n. 
ibid. Medes, the, i. 36. 

-— Feast, Parable of the, i. 164. * Mediator, doctrine of a, i. 38. 44. ii. 58. 

Mars, or the Roman Gradivus, i. 3. 10. .Mediterranean, navigation of, by St. Paul, 
Marsh, Bishop, ‘ Michaelis of/ i. 66. Some,* j. 258. 

opinions of, 148. r. Meekness and humility approved of God, i. 

Martin. St., of Tours, i). 172. 231. Eccle- io8, 109 . 
stasilcal history and life of, by Sulpicius Melatians, sect of the, ii. 69. r. 

Severus, 334. n. Melelius, bishop of Lycopolis, ii. 69. R. 

Martha, sister of Lazarus, i. 146. i5t. leo. -, bishop of Antioch, ii. 202 . 

Martyrs, enumeration of, i. 343. Worship Melita, St. Paul admired as a god in the 
of the, ii. 318. Festival in honour or, island of, i. 258. 

319 . 320 . Acts of the, 337 . Martyrdom Memra, the, or Divine Word, i. 38.44. n. 
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not osually represented in pointings, 358. Menander, the poet, i. 20 .250. ii. 326. 

The Christian — St. Stephen, 1 . 210 . Menander, disciple and successor of Simon 
St. James, 2t«. 2W.St. Peter and St. Paul, Magus, 1 . 294 . His disciples, 300, 30 
263, et seq. In 4he reign of Marcus Au- Metisurius, Bishop of Carthage, ii. 35. 
relius. 337. Justin Martyr, 1 bid. St. Po- Mcrobaudes, poem of, ii. 188 . 


Magus, 1 . 294. His disciples, 300, 30i. 
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Mesopotamia, Jews id, i. 32, 33. St. Peter’s 
preaching in, ibid. Slate of, 3i9. ii. 8. 
Messiah, the, general expectation of, i. 30. 
Nature of the belief in the. Si. 39, 40. 96. 
The expectation national in Palestine, 

4t. 56. 78. 83. 93. Reign of the, according 
to the Alexandrian Jews, 43. 294. A re¬ 
former and king, i. 44. The Prince of 
Peace, ibid. Popular belief of a, ibid. 
Birth of Christ, 46. 52.56. Jesus designa¬ 
ted by John as, 85. 93. 117 . 122 . The two¬ 
fold,— the son of Joseph, suffering; and 
the son of David, triumphant, 85. n. 205. 
239. Question, at that time, of Jesus 
being the Messiah, iso. n. 135 . 140 . 149. 
156. 205 . 207. 217 . Signs of the coming of, 
153.239. Jesus declares himself to be the, 
178. The days of the Messiah begun, 205 . 
Notions of, as promulgated by Marcion, 
308. 

Michael, the Archangel, i. 37 . n. 

Michaelis, observations of, i. 78. n. 193. 2 ti. 
n. 296. 

Milan, decree of Constantine, ii. 29. n. 
Council of, 103. 105, 106 . Hilary, Bishop 
of, 111 . 113 . n. 116. Christians pot to 
death al, 155. n. St. Ambrose, Bishop of, 
220 — 221 . See Ambrose. 

Miletus, St. Paul at, i. 258.263. 

Mill, Mr., History of India by, i. 9. n. 4 
Millennium, the, i. 42. n. 239. 297. 327. Fer¬ 
tility of the earth in the, i. 240 . n. 

Milton, his poems quoted, i. 43. His Hymn 
on the Nativity, 57. n. Milvian Bridge, 
battle of the, ii. 28. 

Mimes and pantomimes, ii. 327. 

Mind impersonated, Asiatic notions of, i. 

285. Doctrine of purity of, ibid. Gnostic 
, idea of a presiding Mind, or seif-deve¬ 
loped Nous, 301. 303, 304. Moral aberra¬ 
tions of, ii. 97. Imaginative state of the 
human, 368. 

Minerva, i- 361. 

Minucius Felix, i. 365. 340. 

Miracles, recorded in the Old Testament, 
considerations on the, i. 12 . 128. n. 256. 
Of our Saviour, i. 86.88. 90. 90. 111. U5. 
117. 121 . 125 . <27, 128. 135. 143. 150. Sup¬ 
posed modern miracles, 333. n. 34i. ii. 27, 
eiseq. 1 48. 225. 

Mischna, the, a Jewish code, i. 276. 1 Miso- 
pogon,’ by the Emperor Julian, ii. 149 ? 
Milhra, worship of, i. 317. 

Mithraic rites, the, i. 15. n. 22 . 247. 314. ii. 
187. 

Moloch, worship of, i. 34. 

Monachism introduced by St. Jerome in the 
West, ii. 243. 245 . Its origin, 246. Causes 
which tended to promote, 248. Its effects 
on Christianity, 257. On political affairs, 
ibid. Its advantages, 258. On the main¬ 
tenance of Christianity, ibid. On the 
clergy, 261 . in promoting celibacy, H'id. 
Monad, the, of the Carpocratians, i. 30fe. 
Monasteries, ii. 162 . 203. 

Monastic institutions, early, i, 86. 286. 
System, ii. 243. Dangers, 255. Bigotry, 
ibid. Fanaticism, 2&5. Ignorance, 256. 
Monica, mother of St, Augustine, ii. 237, 
238. 

Monks, origin of, i. 286—291. Compelled to 
military service by the emperor Valens, 
ii. 162. Most active in destroying temples, 
idols, and vestiges of Paganism, 170. Of 
Alexandria, 178. Of Canopus, ibid. Of 
Antioch, 207. • 

Montanisls, the, i. 353. 

Montanus, heresy of, 1 . 353, el seij. 

Moon, worshipped as Astarle, etc., i. 3t. 
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Moral element of the ancient Roman reli¬ 
gion, i. 11 . 

Moral government by the Deity, i. 12 . 

Moral meaning attributed to the Mosaic 
record by the Alexandrian school, i. 14 . 
Moral science of Rome, i. 19. 

Moral history of man, i. 239. 

Moral and temporal character of the Mes¬ 
siah, i. 240 . .) 

Moral perfection, ij&ss. 

Moral more slow than religious revolution, 
ii. 96. "» 

Morality, the rise of Christianity effected a 
revolution in the ancient stale of, i. 5. Its 
ideal perfection found in Christianity, 
27 . Principles of Christian morality, 107. 
121 . Its universality, 110 . Its original 
principles, ibid. Of heathenism, in the 
doctrine of Seneca and Marcus Antoninus, 
254. Relaxation of Christian morals, 378. 
Moriah, Mount, Jewish temple on, i. 41. 96. 

169. Heathen temple built on, 24i. 

Moses, miracles of, i. 129. n. Tradition of 
his reappearing'in the time of the Messiah, 

1 .137. Ilis Council of Seventy, 147. Books 
of, 166. 

Mosaic religion, doctrine of Unity, i. tl* 
The one great God, 12 . 155. 217. 220 . 
Certain analogies of. with the doctrines of 
Zoroaster, 35, 36. The Law, 3i. 43. 54. n. 
76.103^09. 165. 2io. 213.235. Command¬ 
ments, 116 . The Law abrogated by the 
Christian dispensation, and ihe result of 
the Gospel doctrine, 220 . 224. 242. Its 
claim to a perpetual authority refuted by 
St. Paul, 239. Allusions to the Mosaic 
history, 68, 69. 

Mosheim, opinions of, or quotations from, 
i. 36. n. 37. n. 108, 206. n. 265. n. 274- n. 
300. It. 310. n. 322. n. ii. 28. M. 82. ft. 
Moyle's works, i. 333. n. 

Mummius, the consul, destroys Corinth, i. 
226. n. 253. n. 

Municipal institutions promoted by Chris¬ 
tianity, ii. 164. 

Mursa, battle of, ii. 104. 

Music, church, ii. 361. 

Myiilta, heathen divinity, i. 34. 

Mysteries the last rnpport of Paganism, i. 
16 . The Eleusinian, 17. 252. Philo asks, 
if such are usefnl, why not public ? i. 17. 
n. lamblichus wrote on the, 366. Osirian, 
or Bacchic, ii. 175. 

Mysticism of the Essenian observances, i. 
87. Asiatic, 254. 289. Of the later limes 
of Rome, 366. 

Mythology brought on the scene, ii. 327, 

Nxiir, town of, the widow’s son raised, i. 
122 . 

Natural Religion, i. 7, 8. 

Nature, the goddess Diana an impersona¬ 
tion of, i. 295. n. 

Nature-worship, on, i. 7 . .Vivifying power 
.of, ibid. Ancient symbolic forms of, 16 . 
Taught the Immortality of the Soul, 17. 
Doctrine of the divine essence, 26. Astral 
worship, a branch of, 34. A pontiff of this 
superstition visits Rome, i. 360. 
Nathanael; convinced by Jeans, becomes 
his disciple, i, 86. His blameless character, 
120 . 

Naaarenes, the, contemned Jesus of Naaa- 
retb, i. 99. He evades their offered vio¬ 
lence, 100 . The Nazaritisb practice of 
abstinence, 223. n. Christians, by some, 
called, 24i. 

Nazareth, town of, i. 50 . 54. 75. 98. 100 . 
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Jesus teaches in the synagogue at, 98. 

too. 

Nazarites, the, and the ascetics, i. 15. 
Neander, the Life of Christ, by, i. 18 . 54. n. 

55. n. 56. 64. 81. «. 125- ». 202 . R. 
Nebuchadnezzar, conquests of, i. 35. n. 84. 
Necessity, doctrine of, i. 252. 

Nehemiah, i. 32. 

Ncrgal-sharezer, the Atchimagus, i. 35. n. 
Nero, the emperor, i. mi. n. The burning 
of Rome, 260. 330. if. Persecution by, 
263, 264, 265. n. 268. 3*7. Styled Anti¬ 
christ in the Sybilline verses, 330. r. 
Nerva, the emperor, i. 273. 

Nestorian tjfiets, i. 52. n. 283. ii. 8.192. 
Neuman, Professor, his translation of 
Vartun, i. 36. if. 

Nice, Council of, ii. 46. 50. 63. 7i. 

Nicene Creed, the, comparison of Mani's 
theory with, ii. 13. 16 . The Creed, 73. 
The Homoousion, 74. 99. 199. Opinions, 
100. 117. 

Nicodemus, his discourse with Jesus, i. 92 
—93. 113. 

Nicolaitans, their opposition to St. John 
the Evangelist, i. 296. 

Nicomedia, the residence of Dioclesian, i. 
380. ii. 2. His edict of persecution executed 
at, 365. Torn down by a Christian, 386. 
The palace on fire, ibid. Consequences 
severe on the Christians, 387. #ulian at, 
ii. 124. 

Nicopolis, i. 263. 

Niger, Pescennius, i. 350. 

Nile,River, ii. 1 73. TheNilometer kept m 
the Temple of Serapis at Alexandria, 177. 
Nino converts the Georgians, or Iberians, 
ii. 93. 

Noetus and the Patripassians, ii. 66. 

Nous or Mind, the Self-manifested, i. 303. 
Novatian heresy, the, i. 369. n. 

Nubia, converts made by Frumentius in, ii. 
93. 

Numa Pompilius, i. 21. 

Numerian, the Emperor, murder of, i. 382. 
Numidicus, martyrdom ot, ii. 293. 

Odin, Valhalla of, i. 25. 

Olives, the Mount of, i. yu. 175. 

Olivet, Jesus on Mount, i. 168. Whence he 
views Jerusalem and the Temple, ibid. 
The ascension from, 202. Church on the 
spot, ii. 61 . 

Olympus, of Alexandria, ii. 175 , ctseq. 

-, gods of, 1 i. 54. 

Onager, termed the wild ass, ii. 104. 
Onesipnorus of Ephesus, i. 263. 

Ophites, the, or worshippers of ihe serpent, 
i. 310, el seq. 

Oplalus, works of, and important documents 
appended, ii. 34. n. 38. n. 

Oracles, i. 14. n. 22. 327—329. 382. 385. 391. 

Ii. 25. 157- n. • 

Orations of the Fathers, ii. 344. 

Oratory, Christian, and orations, ii. 339f 
341. 

Orgasm described, ii 353. 

Oriental literature, i. 6. n. 36. n. 39. r. ii. 5. 
r. Allegory, i. 82. 285. Asceticism, i. 87. 
*86—291. ii. 35. Religions, i. 3. 7, 8. 12 . 
21. 34. 36. 39. 42. 52. 92. 157. 218, 284. ii. 
5—8. 11—20.193. 

Orientalism, conflict of Christianity with, 
i. 283. ii. 12 . 55. Of Western Asia, 289. 
Tenet of the Great Supreme, 303. ii. 14. 
Symbolism, 18. 

Origan, writings and opinions of, i. 50. n. 
81 . n. 242. 292. n. 365. ii. 193. Against 
Celsus, 340. He was subjected to torture, 


i. 389. Ormuzd, Oromaad, or Aramazt, 
worship of, ii. 7. 10 . 15 . 

Orthodoxy, ii. 97. U4. U7. n. 145. too. 169 . 
20 t, et passim. 

Osiris and Isis, mythologic dualism of, i. 

7. Temple of, at Alexandria, ii. 175 . 

Osius, bishop of Cordova, ii. 8. 38. 71. 
Ostrogoths, the, ii. 167. • 

Ovid, his ‘Fasti’ embody ihe religious 
legends of Ancient Rome, i. 10 . n. 11 . 76. 


Paganism, the older religions than Chris¬ 
tianity, i. 2. The Roman Pantheon, 3. 
Vionysiac, Isiac, and Serapic mysteries 
pernicious to morality, 4 . Dissociating 
principles of old religions, 5. Crbuzer’s 
comprehensive work on, 6. Preparation 
for a new religion in the heathen world, 
i3. 218 The mysteries of, 16 . Collision 
with the Gospel doctrines, 223. 225 . 227 . . 
242. Universality of, 244. Athens the true 
seat of, 252 . Later condition of, 360. 364. 

It became serious, 366. 38J. Re-organisa¬ 
tion of, by Maximin, 394. Fall of, ii. 28. 
Temples suppressed, 60 . 83. The Pagan 
religion not totally forbiddeu by Constan¬ 
tine, 84. Re-established by Julian, 3C5. 
38i. ii. 120 , el seq. 128. 130. Its last hope 
disappointed by ihe Apostates death in 
tfcuie, 150 . Lamentation of pagans at liis 
fall, 152. Connection of jhe arts of magic 
with, 156. Abolition of, 1 68. History of 
Western or Roman, 187, 188. Its extinc¬ 
tion, 189, et seq. 

Pagi. cluonology of, i. 315. n. Observations 
ol, 318. n. 

Painting connected with Christianity and 
the Church, 11 . 3*3, 349. 354. 

Paintings ot Hie Virgin Mary, ii. 374. • 

-of Mam, 11 . 13 . 

-of Paulinus of Nola, ii. 360. 

Palestine.-—Religion ofilie Jews, 1 . 7. The 
locality of the Jews, 32. 83.157.235. Coin 
of, 89. Judseo-Chrisliamty of, 218 . 242. 
Situation of, favourable to a new religion, 
284. Siam of, under Trajan, Hadrian, and 
later emperors, 319, el seq. Churches 
built in, 62. 

Paley, Dr., his 1 Evidence of Christianity,' 
etc., referred to, i. 55. n. 125 . n. 

Palilia, and rural riles of Italy, i. 10 . n. 

Panadius, praefecl of Egypt, 11 . i«o. 

Palmyra, i. 375. Temples of, ii. 172 . 

Pantheism of India, defined, i. 34. 284. 

Pantheon of Rome, i. 3. 

Paphos, city of the island of Cyprus, i. 222 . 

• 225. 

Parables of our Saviour, i. 66. 164. 

Paraclete, the, i. 293. ii. 13. 

Parnasim, or paslors.J. 276. 

Parthenon, the, i. 14. ii. 179. 

Parlhia, St. Peter’s sojourn in, ii. 5. Power 
of^he kings of, i. 3|9. ii. 5. 6. 

Parthian war, the, i. 336. R. 375. 

Pasiphilus, torturing of, ii. 158. 

Passion, the, i. 192 . 

Passover, the, i. 73. 88. M3. I3t. The last, 
138. 152. Particulars of the Feast of the, 
iff4, 175. Custom of releasing one pri¬ 
soner at, 186 . Sacrifice of the great Pas¬ 


sover, 228 . n. 

Patriarchs, beatitude of the, i. 166 . 

Patrician and Plebeian struggles, i. 16 . 
Patricius of Lydia, ii. 158. 

Patrimony of St. Peter~pr possessions of 
the Roman pontiff's, ii. 31 - 
Paul, a pharisee and disciple of Gamaliel, i. 
208. Born at Tarsus, 212 . Persecutes the 
Church of Christ, ibid. His journey to 
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Damascus, 213. 215. His conversion, 209. 
n. 213.215. His first visit to Jerusalem, 
309. n. His privilege of Roman citizen¬ 
ship, 212 . Sojourns in Arabia, 213. His 
high character and eloquence render him 
the most important auxiliary of the 
humble Galilean Apostles. 2i9. 221 , 222 . 
In company of Barnabas, fie preaches the 
Gospel in Cyprus. 222 . At Perga, 223. At 
Antioch of Pisidia, ibid. At Jconium. 
ibid. At Lystra, ibid. At Derbe, Ibid. 
Second journey of the Apostle brought 
him into.immediate opposition to Paga¬ 
nism, 225. 247, el seq. Admonished by a 
vision, he visits Macedonia, 226. Parting 
from Barnabas, he associates Silas in his 
missionary labours, ibid. Gains liveli¬ 
hood as a tent-maker, 227 . Third journey 
of, ibid. 254. His miracles, i. 227, et 
assim. His deportment in the Temple at 
erusalem, 228. Charge against him of 
violating the sanctity of the Temple, ibid. 
Is scourged by Lysias, 229. He claims to 
be a Romau citizen, ibid Before the 
Sanhedrin, ibid. 230. Before Felix, 231. 
He preaches the Resurrection, 230. His 
declaration to Festus that he appealed to 
Cesar, 231-. He perseveres in this appeal, 
when before the younger Agrippa, ^232. 
And is sent prisoner to Rome, ibid. In 
what doctrines opposed to St. Peter, 237. 
Who the adversaries of Paul, 238. 212 . 
To the Corinthians, on meats used in sa¬ 
crifices, etc., 243. The Apostle, in prison 
at Philippi, converts the jailer, 249. Is 
driven out of Thessalonica and Bersea, 
ibid. At Athens he declares the Unknown 
God of the Greeks to be the God of Abra¬ 
ham, 219. 251. He preaches the Resurrec¬ 
tion to the Athenians, ibid. At Corinth, 
253. 278. n. At Ephesus, 254—237. 278. ». 
The parting of the Christians of Asia 
Minor with the Apostle, 258. His long 
and perilous voyage to Rome, ibid. Re¬ 
ception of Paul by the Christian Church 
of Rome, 259. Notices of Apostle’s 
personal history, ibid. 262 . 287. n. Author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 2t>2. n. 
His authority not generally recognised 
by the Church, 381. Martyrdom of, 261, 
et seq. 266. Maxim of, ii. i to. n. • 
Paul, an insurgent chief so named, i. 229. 
-, a claimant of the see of Constanti¬ 
nople, ii. lot. Conflicts in the capital, 
ibid. Paul expelled, ibid. Is deposed, 105. 
His death, ibid. 

-and Macurius defeat the Circumcel- 

lions at Bagnia, ii. 40. 

-of Samosata, bishop of Antioch, i. 

375. His magnificence, 376. Ilis quarrel 
with the synod, etc., ibid. ii. 362. 

Paula, the fervent disciple oi St. Jerome, ii. 

267. #• 

Paulinus, bishop of Antioch, ii. 117. 

-of Nola, poems of, ii. 321. n. 

Paulus, Professor, i. 6). 

Pausanias, his respect for religion, i. 21 . 
Peace on earth, i. 56. 77. 

Pearson, Bishop, on the Creed, i. 85. n. His 
* Opera Poslbuma,’ 265. n. ii. 28 i. 
Pelagian heresy, the, ii. 192. 234. 

Pelagius, doctrines of, ii. 235. 

Pella, lowtrof theTrans-Jordanic province, 
i. 234. The JudsBO-Christiau community 
seeking refug® at, 242. 

Penates or household gods of Rome, ii. 244. 
Pentecost, Feast of, i. 132. 135. 202 ,228. 

-, day of, gift of tongues, i. 203. 

Perea, territory of, i. 94. 104. 


Perdition, ii. 235. 

Perga in Pamphylia, i. 223. 

Perpetua ana Felicitas, martyrdom of, i. 
355—369. 

Persecutions of the early Christian Church, 

i. 261 264. The Neroman, 268. By Trajan, 
315. 3i6. 319. By Marcus Aurelius, 324. 

337. At Yieftne, 343 , el seq. By later em¬ 
perors, 350. 3554359. By Decius, 368. 
By Valerian, 3 if, et seq. By Aurelian, 
375. The tenth, by Dioclesian, 377, et 
seq. By Galerfcs, 384—391. By Maximin, 
394. ii. 34. In Persia and Armenia, 6, 
In Africa, 371—374. ii. 34. 

Persia, traditions of, i. 3. n. 34. The Magi, 
8. 21. 3*. Immaterial fire worshipped in, 
12 . The Medo-Persian uynasty, 35. n. A 
Messiah expected by ihe Persians, 4i. >i. 
The Dualism of, 284. The later Persian 
kingdom raised on Ihe ruins of the Par¬ 
thian, 283. Ancient religion of, i. 8. 12. 
34. 37. 58. 300. ii. 6, 6. 1 3. Reign of Ar- 
deschir Babhegan, 6. His edict, 8. Des¬ 
truction of Christianity in, ibid. His ac¬ 
quisition of Armenia. 10. The Persian 
war, ii. 104. 168. Defeat of Julian, 150. 
Pestilence in the reigns of Marcus Aurelius 
and L. Verus, i. 336, et seq. At Carthage, 
372. In the Eastern empire, 396. 

Peter, St., local date of the First Epistle 
of, i.'to. n. The Second Epistle of, ibid. 
Simon follows Jesus, 85. 101 . Is named 
by him Peter, 120 . lie professes lailh in 
Christ, 130. 136. He proposes three tents 
to Christ, Moses, and Elias, 136. He smites 
the ear of Malchus, who is healed by 
Jesus, 176. He thrice denies his captive 
Master, 179. Peter and John at the Holy 
. Sepulchre, 199. His pastoral charge over 
the Church of Christ, 202 . His speech 
proclaiming the days of the Messiah, 205. 
Second speech of the chief of the Apostles, 
206 . He is seized and carried before Ibe 
Sanhedrin, 206 207. He boldly proclaims 
the crucified Jesus as the Saviour, 208 . 
Is imprisoned, 216 . His prison-doors 
thrown open by an angel, 216. His colli¬ 
sion with Simon the magician, 220. 29 1 . 
His vision of tty; meals, etc., i. 220 . His 
doctrine latterly exclusive, 237-; but 
resisted by the liberal system of Barnabas 
and Paul, ibid. The Petrine or Ullra- 
Judaic parly, 38i. Martyrdom of, 264. ii. 
3i. 1 Secret traditions of, what termed, 
30i. The successors of, or popes, ii. 117 . 
n. Church of St. Peter at Rome, i. 264. 

ii. 3t. 

Pelra, city of, i. 2i4. 

J’etrtmius, prsefect of Judaea, i. 33. 215. 
Pharisees, the, i. 40. 55. 56. 75. 84. 105. 108. 
125. Their invelerato hostility against 
Jesus, 18. 119. 150. 154. His conversation 
• with, 1 30. They demand a sign or miracle, 
. 135. This sect constantly baffled by the 
*. just replies of Christ, 167, et passim. 
’Gamaliel, president of the Sanhedrin, 
defends St. Peter, 208. The sect take ven¬ 
geance on St. Stephen, 211 . Believed in the 
resurrection, 230 . Pharisaic distinctions 
and symbols, 244. 

‘Pharsalia,’the character, of the poem, i. 
23. 34. 

Pheroras, brother of Herod, i. 55. 

Phidias, his Jove, i. li. His beautiful sculp- 
lures 243. ii. 405. 

Philadelphia or PhUomelium, Church of, i. 

338. 

Philip, brother of Herod the letrarch, i. 94. 
101. * 
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Philip II., of Macedonia, i. 4. n. I 

——-II., of Spain, i. 391. 

—- - " ■ St., disciple and Apostle, i. 

86 . 120. 

- — ,. t the Deacon, converts the I 

eunuch, i. 212. I 

—■—-, prafect of the East, ii. 104. 

Philippi, city of Macedonia, i. 220. St. Paul ] 
in prison at, 247. 24% The Pbilippians, 
275- ' . \ ] 

Philo, doctrines of, anurthe Alexandrian ] 
school, i. 14.17. n. 32. 4%, 64. 116 . n. 302. 
Historical records by, i. 33. n. 289. 
Philosophers of the lime of Julian, ii. 125 . 

134, 135. 

PhilosophicdPPaganism not popular, i. 366. 
381 ■ Sentiments ef the philosophical party, 
383. 387. 

Philosophy, natural, ii. 370. 

-, on ancient, i. is. A defective 

substitute for religion, is. Its exclusive 
and aristocratic spirit, ibid. Varieties of 
philosophic systems, ibid. The Epicu¬ 
rean, 19. The Stoics, 19 . The Academics, 
ibid. Fatal to popular religion, ibid. 157. 
Itinerant philosophers and teachers, 246. 
n. Civil, and not monastic, institutions 
fostered by the ancient philosophers, 288. 
Philosophy during the Homan republic, 
288. Durtug the Homan empire, 324. 333. 
334. fc 

Philostorgius, Fragments of, preserved by 
Pholius, 119 . n, 157. 

Phiegon, celebrated passage of, i. 192 . n. 
Phoenician cosmogony, the, i. 284. 

Phrygia, Oriental rites of, i. 22. The Gospel 
preached in Gaiatia, Mysia, and, 226 , 227. 
247. 

Phrygian Christianity carried into the West, 
i. 353. 

Pilate, Pontius, Homan governor of Judaea, 
i. 74, 75.132. 173. ThePraetorium of, i«i. 

187. His tribunal, 154. His decision of 
character, 158. 181 . Jesus brought before, 
ibid. Detail of his examination by, 182 — 
185. This prefect proposed to the Jews 
the release of Jesus, 187. The wife of 
Pilate intercedes for mercy toward Jesus, 

188 . Pilate reluctautly delivers Jesus to 
death, ibid. Character his administra¬ 
tion, 211 . n. False acts of, 393. 

Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, ii. 244, el seq. 
Plato on the Deity, i. 18- ii 66. On immor¬ 
tality, i- 22 . ii. 130. His philosophic 
system, i. 42. 251.288. On the Logos, ii. 
06. Platonism early blended with Judaism, 
by Arigtobulus and Philo, i 14. n. Brah¬ 
min doctrine similar to, is. Platonic Ju¬ 
daism, 39. 42. Platonic Christianity of 
Alexandria, 218 .ii. 66 . Platonic Paganism, 
283. 295. 351.382. The new system of, 
366. ii. 129. 

Pleroma, the, or fulness of the Godhead, i* 
297. 303. The inviolable circle of the, 304. 


Poetical predictions at Romo, 328—332. 
Characteristic difference of Greek and of 
Christian poetry, ii. 197. In Latin, 334, et 
seq. 

Polemical writings, ii. 339. 341. 

Polho, Virgil's, founded on Hebrew pro¬ 
phecy, i. 328. n. 

Polybius, on bis use of mythological legends,' 
i. 20 . On religion, ibid. 

Polycarp, martyrdom of, i. 338. 

Polytheism relaxed its influence prepara¬ 
tory to the Christian dispensation, 1 . 18 . 
Effects of the progress of knowledge on, 
14. Decline of, 24. Ceremonies, proees- 
sions, and spectaclesof, 243.380. Itresists 
the encroachment of the new faith more 
by popular and political support than by 
moral and religious influence, 1 . Obser¬ 
vations on, by the Author of this HiBlory, 
quoted from the Bampton Lectures, 246. n. 
Contrast of, at Athens, Philippi, and 
Lyslra, 249. At Rome, 313, 3i7. 366. 381. 
Restoration of, ii. 130, et seq. 

Pontpey astonished in the Temple at Jeru¬ 
salem. i. 13. Consults the Chaldaean astro- 
logers, 23 . 

Pontiff, title of Christian, i. 282. 

Pontiffs, the Patricians of Rome aspired to 
be, i. 244. ii. 29. 33. 

Pontius, Life of St. Cyprian by, i. 3:3. n. 
Popes, the, grant of the Lateran palace to, 
by Constantine, ii. 3i. Successors of St. 
Peter, ii. H7.». See Home, and Patrimony 
of St. Peter. 

Forphyrius, his Treatise on the Cave of the 
Nymphs, in the Odyssey, i. 365. 

Porson, Professor, ii. 21 . 

Pothinus, bishop of Lyons, death of, i. 344. 
Praxiteles, ii. 54. 

Preternatural interpositions, belief in, i- 

46. 

-signs in the heavens, ii. *7. 

29. 

Prstextatus,'proconsul of Achain, ii. 153. 

-, Veltius Agorius, ii. 180 . 182. 

His title supreme pontiff, 179. His wife 
also the priestess, 180. His death, ibid. 
funeral and apotheosis of, ibid. 
Predestination, doctrine of, ii. 235. 
Presbyters of the Church, i. 275. 279. Col¬ 
lege of, ii. 282. n. 

Prescience of God, ii. 234. 

Prideaux, Dr., i. 35. 

Priesthood, Jewish, deputation of, concern¬ 
ing the pretensions of John the Baptist, 
i. 80. See High-Priests. 

-, of heathen and pagan wor- 

. ship, ii. 244, 245. n. 387. ii. 29 . 33. 

Priests, the High, of the Temple, i. 49.74. 
82. 151. 221 . 259 . 263. Jesus led before 
Caiaphas, i. 1 77. Annas and Caiaphas, 206 . 
Ananias, 221 .230. Jonathan assassinated, 
% 221 ^>3o. Ismael, ibid. The second Annas, 


297. 303. The inviolable circle ot (be, 304. 232 . The new rabbinical, 276. 

Plinius Secundus, his letters to Trajan on s principle, doctrine of an Universal Pri- 
tbe Christians, i. 314, 315. «. The empe*-' mary, i.285. 

ror’s reply to his minister, 3tS. Christians Principles, antagonist, of Creation and 
put to death by Pliny, 316 . Probable con- Destruction, i. 7 . 285 . Of Light and Dark- 
nection of this persecution with the slate ness. ibid. ii. 11 . 14. Of Good and Evil, 
of the East, 318. i. 285. ii. 16. Of Spirit and Matter, ii- 14. 

Piutaroh, remarkabie passage in, I. 20. Pri8Ca and Valeria, 1. 378 . 387 . 

Poeta, ancient, priests of the mythologlc PrU „ in , an(1 Aft „i|L t , 27 •>*„ 
system, i. 7 . The heathen religion con- ^kc a and Aquirt, I. 227. 23?, 
verted into mere poetry, 14. Poetry ceases Trisciilian and his followers ptft to death 

■ a ha Ifal *>*» Dnalin niVA nf P*n a An for heresv. ii. iSS. 231. 


to be religious, 22 . Poetic age of Greece, 
42. Poetry, how far discernible in the 
Gospel, 70. The Greek philosophical 
poets, 250. ii. 896. Poetry of the Gnostics, 
1 . 306. 


Prisciilian and his followers ptft to death 
for heresy, ii. 16 P. 231. 

Priscus,ii. 15B. * 

Pritchard, Dr., on Egyptian mythology, etc., 
i. 7,8. n. 

Proconsul, Homan dignity of, 1 . 222. n. 
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How distinguished from the Propraetor, 

ibid. n. 

Procopius, rebellion of, ii. m. e( sea. 
Propertius, i. ai. 23. 

Prophecy of the fall of the twelve Cesars, 

i. 328, et seq. Of the flight of Nero, 33i. 
Of desolation in Italy on his return, ibid. 

Prophetesses, etc., i. 248.327, et seq. 
Prophets, the, i. 3i. 49. 78. 84. 90. Their 
blood shed in Jerusalem, 167. The false, 
and enthusiasts, 55. 

Proselyte of the gate, Cornelius, i. 220. n. 
Proselytes, Jewish, in Greece, etc., i. 226. 

246. The Gentile, 237. ii. 65. 

Proselytes of the gate, i. 220 . 225. Gentile, 
ibid. 237. 

ProvidenceSee God. The designs of, i. 
239. Hand of, 374. 

Prudentfus, ii. i5t. n. Poems of, 188 . 189. 

317. 330. Hymn, 313. it. His style, 334. 
Psalms, the, it. 361. How repeated, 362. 
Psalter,lhe,ii. 36i. 

Ptolemsis, Church of, ii. 70, n. 305. 
Publicans, the, of the New Testament 
history, i. 112. 154. 

Purification, rite of, i. 57. Doctrine of, s 57. 
Pythagoras, doctrines of, derived from the 
East, i. 42. 288. 366. 

Python, the mythic, ii. 55. 

Quadratub, Apology of, i. 321. tt. 322. 
t}uaranlania. Desert of, i, 84. 

Rabbis, the, propounders of the Law, i. 
102. 103. 

Rabbinical writings, i. 77. 97. Mi. Notions 
ofa future state, i. 166 . Tradition, i. 180 . 
236. 

Rabbins, the, i. 97. 102 .140. 240. n. 243. ii. 
283. 

Raoul Rochette, M. Essays of, ii. 318. n. 
320. n. 

Rask, Professor, i. 36. 

Redeemer, the, i. 48. 66. n. 154. Psalms of 
David prophetic of, 1 67. Doctrine of a, 

ii. 234. Gnostic notion of a, 397. 
Regeneration, doctrine of,i. 92. 

Religion, the riles of genuine, not a matter 

of state policy, i. 19. It required to be 
clothed with authority, or could not have 
subsisted, ii. 163. Religious impressions, 
369. 

Religion, Christian, seeChrist, Christianity, 
Church. 

Religions: —of Egypt, i. 3. 9. i 2 . 22 . 42. 
289. 301. J0f Babylon, i. 3. 34. Of China, 
i. 8. n. 38. n. Of Greece, i. 3. 9. 12 . 22 . 
244. 249—252. Of ancient Rome, i. 3. 11 . 
15.244.394. ii. 179.181. Of Persia, i. 8. 12 . 
35, 36. 58. 299. 300. ii. 5. Of India, i. 3. 
12 . 35. 32. 51. 76. Of the Jews, i. n. 22 . 
34. 53. n. 58. 78. 79. n. 92. 156, 157. 217. 
219 . [See Law, and Mosaic Religion.) 
Pagan, i. 2 . 4, 5. 13. 16 . 227, et passim. 
243. Its fall, ii. 28. Abolished, ii. 168 , et 
seq. Of Mahomet, i. 36. n. Of Syria, i. 
34.225. See Christianity. 

Repentance essential to religion, i. 252. ii. 
18. 

Resurrection, doctrine of the, i. 40,41. 166. 
307.252. Of Jesus, foretold by himself, 9 1 . 
The Resiyacection of Christ, i96, et seq. 
217. IsTne basis of religion, 196. The 
Sadducees denied it, 307. 

Retribution, futdre, 13. 252. ii. 232. 

Revelation, Jesus promulgates a new, i. 102 . 

Rhetoric, ii. 341. 

Rimini, council of, ii. 118. 


Rites of superstition, the immoral, chief! v 
Oriental, I. is. n. 225.268. 310 . 3 

Roman Catholics charged with the gunpow¬ 
der plot, and the fire of London, ?. 265 n 
Rome, reigu of A ugustus Cssar, i . j. civi¬ 
lisation of, 2 . Worship of Jupiter Capito- 
linus, 3. Religious mystery, 4. Book of 
Laws, ibid. The Romans rejected the ob¬ 
scene fables of thoflGreek superstition, 10 . 
n. Priests, aupuijE and aruapiees of, ibid. 
Deities of. allegorical, Ibid. Moral ele- 
ment of tneTShgion of, ii. Sanguinary 
spectacles of, u. n. Roman pride suppor¬ 
ted heathen worship, is. Its philosophy 
similar to that of the Stoics, *9. The Ha- 
ruspices, 20 . Reception of foreign reli¬ 
gions in 21 . Christianity gradually sub¬ 
verts the Imperial government of 26. 
Controversy on the question as to Rome 
or Babylon, (First Epistle of St. Peter, 
v. 13.) 33. n. 26 i. Fahle of Lupa (Romu¬ 
lus and Remus), 53. Laws of, 76. Domi¬ 
nion over the Jewish nation, 158, 165.171. 
181 . 221 . 229 . The Jews incur the ven¬ 
geance or, 171, el seq. 216 . 321. Spread of 
Christianity throughout the empire, 217 . 
Proconsuls and propraiors, 222 . n. The 
Christian Church at, whether founded by 
the Apostles, 227. 238. n. St. Paul at, 232 . 
Rights of citizenship of, 231. Details of 
the Jewish war, and destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, 283. Roman converts to Christia¬ 
nity, 238, et seq. Both Jews and Chris- 

tianc finvan from I I>a Tmr.om n l «.'i» nnn 
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politics at, 244. The heathen pontiffs, ibid. 
tj.29. Innovations hostile to the stale re¬ 
ligion, considered as treason against the 
.majesty of Rome 244. Roman population 
of Corinth, 253. 258. St. Paul's voyage and 
arrival in, 259. Burning of, in the reign 
of Nero, 260. 265. 268 ,269. n. Jewish po¬ 
pulation of, 260 , 261 . Persecutions of 
Christians at, 26? 3i5. Fame of St. Peter 
in the Westeru Church, 261. Imperial 
history of, divided into four periods, 267. 
To the death of Nero, 268. To the ac¬ 
cession of Trajan, 269. The third period, 
314—345. The fourth period, 346, et seq. 
Reign of Trajan, 267. 272. 313. 3i4, 315 . 
Tyranny and vices of Domitian, 269. Spirit 
of ancient liberty more suspected by 
Vespasian than the new creed, 270. No 
ascetic or cenobi tic institutions appertain¬ 
ing to ancient Rome, 287. 289 . The 
emperors at the commencement of the 
second century, 312 . Extent or the em¬ 
pire, ibid. Christians persecuted by Tra¬ 
jan, 3i 5. By Marcus Aurelius, 324. State 
of the eastern dominions of Rome, 3i8. 
395-397. Connection of Christianity with 
the fall of the Roman Empire, 326. Pre- 
3 diction of the fall of, 329, Change in the 
, circumstances of the times, respecting 
, Christianity, 332. State of peace, ibm.Ter- 
ror of the Roman world, ibid. The Chris¬ 
tians reckoned the cause of approach¬ 
ing calamities, 333. Earthquakes and ca¬ 
lamities, 335, et seq. Pestilence, 336. 39 «. 
Rapid succession of emperors of, 346, et 
seq. 367. The Palladium, 36i. ii. 55 . De¬ 
ems persecutes the Christians, 368, et 
seq. Reign of Diocletian, 377 , et seq. 
Change in the state of the empire, 379 , 11 . 
t. 4. Citizenship, i. 380, ii. 1 . Taxation, 
1 . 38o. Neglect of Rome by the later em¬ 
perors, ibid. General misery, 389. Per¬ 
secution by Maximin, 394. Pagans boast 
of the flourishing slate of the East, 395. 
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Calamities and (amine of the eastern em¬ 
pire, ibid. 396. Pestilence, ibid. Reign of 
Constantine, ii. 2. Degradation of the an- 
cient capital. Ibid. Unity of the empire 
preserved, 3. A new capital established at 
Byzantium, 3 A new nobility succeeds 
the Patricians, ibid. 7. Finance and ju¬ 
risprudence, ibid. Tumult of Christians 
against l,lie tyranny of Maxenlius, 24. The 
pope, Marce.lus, deAaded by him, ibid. 
Victory of Constantine over Maxenlius, 
28. Fall ot Paganism, ih'd. 

Rome, Revolution effected by Constan¬ 
tine the Great at, ii. 20. 31, 32. 4i. Patri¬ 
mony of t|ie popes, 3i. Council of Rome, 
36. Seal of empire transferred to Byzan¬ 
tium or Constantinople, si. Senate of 
Rome, 32, 182. Constantinople a counter¬ 
part of, 53. Julius, bishop of, 102 . 1 17. n- 
Synod at, 102 . Liberius, bishop of, 105. 
116 . Is banished, 107. Felix, bishop of, 
107. 117 . Irruption of barbarians into the 
empire, 115 . Influence of the Alhanasian 
controversy on the growth ot papal power, 
ibid. Trials in, before Max*min, 155. The 
empire invaded or menaced by Persians, 
Huns, Goths, and Franks, on its frontiers 
of the Euphrates, Danube, and Rhine, IG8. 
Pa»anis/n at, 172, cl scq. The Capitol, 1 80. 
Dumasus, bishop of, 182 . The heathen 
sacerdotal property confiscated^ftid Per¬ 
sonification of Rome, by Symmachus, 
183 . Taken by Alatic, 189. The Roman 
Empire under Christianity, 270. The Chris¬ 
tian emperors, 273.The aristocracy of, 274 . 
Their manners, 275. Gradual develop¬ 
ment of the hierarchical power, 277, 279. 
Primacy of Rome asserted, 284. 286, n. 
The capital of Christendom, 286. The 
Roman law, 300. Classical, and also ec¬ 
clesiastical poetry, el scq. Catacombs of, 
352, n. 359. Approaching ruin of the em¬ 
pire, 364. . 

Rosenmliller, on Isaiah, etc., i.^t. 52. n. 
85. n. 250. 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, i. 5. 27. n. 

Routh, Dr., ii. 21 . 

Rustan, fabulous hero of Persia, ii. 7. 

Rusticus, the prefect, i.^337. 

Sabbath, the, reading of the Law, on, i. 99. 
n. Jesus taught on the, 101 . Alleged breach 
of by our Saviour, 114 . New charges on 
this point, 118 .114- Jewish observance 
of, til. Manichean observance of, ii. 18 . 

Sabellianism, its nature, ii. 66, el scq. 

Sabiuus, Flavius, sons of, pul to death by 
Domitian, 273. 

Sacraments, secrecy of the, ii, 314. Baptism, 
3i5 The Lord’s Supper, ibid. 

Sacrifice, the Christians put to the test of 
offering heathen, 357, 373. 387, 388. Con¬ 
stantine said, by Theodorel, to have pro¬ 
hibited pagan sacrifices, 332, 333. Theo¬ 
dosius abolishes all heathen sacrifices,*t‘ 
ii. 169. 

Sacrifices, human, i. 14. ii. 104 n. 169. Of 
sheep, doves, etc. in the Temple, i. 88. 

Sacy, M. Silvestre de, i. 41 . n. 

Sadder, the, translated by Hyde, i. 36. n. 

Sadducces, tenets of the, I. 40.75. toa 154. 
165, 166 . 230 . The Sadducaic party be¬ 
come predominant in the Sanhedrin, 207. 

Saints and images, worship of, ii. 371. 372. 

-, Lives of the, ii. 338. 

Salamis, in Cyprus, St. Paul at, i. 222. 

Salim, town ofPersa, i. 94 . 

Sallust, the Prefect, ii. 144 . i46. 

Salt, Mr. ii. 92 . 


Samaria, Jesus visits, i. 95. ua. Christian 
religion received in, 220. 291. Samaritan, 
the good, i. 148. n. f5S. Samaritan belief 
in a Messiah, 97 . Samaritan woman, the, 
96. Samaritan Sanhedrin, 98. Samaritan 
letters, the celebrated, 97 . n. Samaritan 
poetns, curious, ibid. n. Samaritan Chro¬ 
nicle, the Liber Josuae, ibid. n. Samari¬ 
tans and Jews hostile, 95. 98. 72i. The 
former defile the Temple at Jerusalem, 
95. Governed, under the Roman supre¬ 
macy, by a Sanhedrin, 98. 

Sanchouiaihon, i. 284. 

Sanclus, suffers martyrdom at Vienne, i. 
344. 

Sanhedrin, the, i 74. 83, 84. n. 90 92. 118 . 
139, elseq. 154. Their persecution of Je¬ 
sus, 144. 161. 177. (Jueslion of this tri¬ 
bunal being competent to condemn Jesus 
to death, 179. Its relation to the executive 
government, iso. The Rulers charge Jesus 
with blasphemy, 187. And press Pilate 
to prove himself a friend to Tiberius 
Caesar by condemning the King of the 
Jews, 189. Conduct, and affairs, of this 
religious Council subsequent to the Re¬ 
surrection of Christ, 202. 203. 206. 210. 
229. Revolution in the, 207 . They re-asserl 
their power over life and death, 232. Flight 
of, and establishment at Tiberias, 234. Of 
the Samaritans, 98. 

Sapores, reign of, 11 . 14. 

Surdtca, Council of. ii. 102 . lit. 

Sasitna, Gregory, Bishop of, ji. 198 . 

Satan, exorcisms addressed to, i. 125 . n. 
300. 

Salurninus of Antioch, i. 297. A Gnostic 
disciple of Simon Magus and Menander, 
300. , 

Saul [St Pauli, a discipline of Gamaliel the 
Pharisee, 208 JJis miraculous conver¬ 
sion, 011 the road to Damascus, 21 3. See 
St. Paul. 

Savigny, M. de, opinions, of, or citation 
from, 1 . 57. n. 

Scaliger, biblical criticisms of, i. 233. n. 

Sceva, soA> of the High Priest, 1 . 227. 256. 

Schlegel, A. W., observations of, i. 8. n. 

Scipio, maxim of, i. 323. 

Scribes, the, 1 . 102 . 167. 236- n. 

Scripture, authority of, appealed to by Je- 
6as, i. 89. Jesus familiar with, and con¬ 
stantly alluding to, 102 . In Gothic, the 
version of Ulpliilas, ii. 166. Version of, 
by Jerome, 215 . 270 . 

Sculpture, art of, subservient to heathen 
superstition, i. 14. 243 . 295 . ft. 321 . ii. 54. 
As connected with the Church, ii. 348 . 

Scythians, rude worship and deities of the, 
11 . 5. 10 . 

Seasons, the, ceremonies dependent on, i. 7 . 

Scleucia, city of, l' 34'. n. 336. 

Seneca, i. 15 . n. 19. 246. n. 262. n. 289. The 
correspondence, of, with St. Paul, a for¬ 
gery, 254. n. 

Septuagint. Geek text interpolated, i. 17 . 37. 

Sepulchre, the Holy, i. 194 , el scq. The wo¬ 
men at the, 198. Temple of Aphrodite, 
over, ii. 60 . Christian Cnurch of the, 61 . 

Serapis, worship of, i. .4. 22. 329. 350. 4i. 
160 . The Serapeum, or Temple of, des¬ 
troyed by Theodosius, i. 329. ii. 173, eUeq. 

Sergius Pa ulus, his admiralietv of the doc¬ 
trine of Paul and Barnabas, 1T222, 246. 

Sermon on the Mount, Christ's, i. 10 a. n. 
107 . 121 . * 

Sermons of the Fathers, ii. 344. Of the 
Christian divines, 339. 34 1 . 

Serpent, the Old, i. 298. The Ophites, or 
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worshippers of the, sio. Qphis, con¬ 
sidered as Satan, ibid. And by some as 
Christ, ibid. 

Seventy, the disciples, commissioned by 
Jesus, i, 147 . 

Severus, reign, of i. 340. His visit, to and 
persecutions in, Egypt, 350, 35 1 . 

-—•-—, Alexander, the Emperor, 347. 362, 
el seq. 

Shah-poor, or Saporcs, reign, of, if. 14. 
Shechmah, notion of a visible, i. 12. 
Shibboleth, the, i. 98. 

Shiloh, coining of the, i. 30. 

Shrines, silver, of Ephesus, i. 254. 237. 
Sibylline Hooks, the, 327. n. 328,329, 330. n. 
375. ti. 25. 

Sichem, well of, the Samaritan woman at 
the, i. 95 . This city named Sichar by the 
Jews, ibid. • 

Sicily, temples in, to the Mother of the 
Gods, 1 90. 

Sidon, city of, i. 132. 

Siloah, fountain and brook of, i. i40. 

Silas accompanies Paul into Syria, etc., i. 
226, 227. tl. 247. 

Simeon, Song of, i. 54. ti. 57. ii. 252. n. His 
benediction of Jesus, i. 58. 

-, father of Gamaliel, 57, 58. 

-, bishop of Jerusalem, i. 320. 

Simon the Cyrenian, i. 303 . • 

-, the Canaamte, an Apostle, i. 121 . 

-, Magus, legend of, i., 65 220 . Doc¬ 
trines of, replete with Orientalism, 97. 
283. 291. His real character and lends, 
292 . The ‘ Helena’beautiful, 293. Proba¬ 
bility of the history ol, ibid. 

-, known by the name of Cephas, is 

named Peter, or the Rock, by Jesus, 1 . 80. 
. 120 . See Si. Peter. 

Simonides, the philosopher, ii. 158. 

Sin, doctrines relative to, i. 295. 11 . 18. 49. 
-*, original, ii. 234. 

Singing, Church, ii. 36 1 . Antiphonal eh,mut¬ 
ing, 382, 363. Introduced into the West 
by Ambrose, ibid. 

Sins, forgiveness of, i. M2. 192. 

Sion, ihe Holy City, i. 4t. £ 

-, Mount, the fortress on, i. 168 . 

Sirmium, Temple of the Sun, at, i. 375. For¬ 
mulary of, on consubstanlialism, ii. 117 . 
Synod at, 118 . 

Slavery, effects of Christianity on this gf»at 
question, 11 . 272. 

Slaves, sale of infants for, ii. 88. Laws re¬ 
lating to, ibid. Death of a slave by tor¬ 
ture, punishable, ibid. Christian captives 
converted the Goths, ii, 106 . 

Smith, Dr. Pyc, on the Messiah, i. 44. n. 
Smyrna, Church of, i- 338. Earthquake at, 
34°. ' . J , 

Socrates, philosophy of, i. 25 1 . His decla¬ 
ration of one Supreme Bciiifj, 252. 

-, ecclesiastical historian, ii. 23, n. 

73. M. 117. . 

Solomon, Temple of, i. 13. Book of Wis¬ 
dom, 42. Porch of Solomon, in the later 
Temple, I. 148. Song of, ii. 266. n. 
Soothsayers, 1 . 7. ii. 30. 189. 

Sopater, Iho philosopher, ii. 80. Constan¬ 
tine friendly to, ibid. Is beheaded, 81. 
Sophists, philosophy of the, 253. n- 
Sophroma, suicide of the virtuous, ii. 25 . 
Sosihenes, Pfeajew, i. 253. 

Soul, the immortality of the, i. 17. i9. 2t. 
24 . 52 . 196 , el seq. 334. ii. 232 .3i 3. Freedom 
of the huroan/xoi. 

——, imprisoned in matter, i. 293. Trans¬ 
migration, of, ibid. 302. Doctrine of its 
union with the Deity, 295. 


South Sea Islanders, by whonf converted, 

i. 26. ti. 

Sozomen, historian, ii. 48. n. 49. r. 69. n. 
Spain, ii. 169. The Homan dominion io, I. 
336. The Spanish bishops pursue Priscit- 
Iian for heresy, ii. 169, 230. 

Spectacles, Public, ii. 309. 

- , Profane, ii. 322. et passim. Four 

kinds of, 325. 

Spirit, the l)niversawthe Creator, i. 169. 

---, the Holf, i. 81. 175. 203. ii. 65. 

234. 

Spirits* Mani’s doctrine relative to, ii. 16. 
17, el passim. 

-, evil, exorbised, i. 47. 119 . 125 . 128 - 

See Angels. • 

SI. Croix, M. dc, History by, i. 33. 320. n. 
Star in the East, the, i. 58. 

Stephen, St., prolo-martyr, i. 210. Impor¬ 
tant influence of Ins constancy, 211 , 212. 
Stephen, bishop of Antioch, ii. i04. 

Stilpo, exile of, 1 . 252 . 

Stoic philosophy, ihe, i. 18 . 251. The Stoic 
philosophers of Rome, 270 . 334. 

Slolberg, Count, arguments of, i. 238. n. 
Stoning to death, a Jewish punishment, i. 
210. 232. 

Stowed, William Lord, i. 5. n. 

Strabo, his apology respecting mythologcial 
allusions, 1 . 20 . Quotations from, 104 . n. 
- 212 . n. m 

Strauss, or. opinions, etc., of, i. 49. n. 53. 

n. 55 . n. 61 —66. 130. n. 

Suetonius, the historian, i. 31. 227. 273. 

Sun and Earth, i. 7. 

Sun, Festivals of the, i. 7. n. Worship of, 
34. 360. ii. 55. 1 30. n. 1 3 1 . Worship ol, 
at Rome, i. 360 382. At Sirmium, 375. 
Christ’s dwelling in the sun, according to 
Mani, ii. 12 . 18. 

Sunday, sanctity of the, ii. 30. Laws relating 
to, 87. 323. 

Supper, the Last, partaking of the Body 
and Blood of the Redeemer, i. 474, et seq. 

282 it. 18 315. 

Swine, Legion dismissed into the herd of, i. 
128. 

Symbolism, belonging to the Church, ii. 
351. 

Symmachus, his ovation to Theodosius, j. 
15. n. His Apology, ii. 183. Replied to 
by Ambrose, 1 84. His fresh instances for 
the restoration of the statue of Victory, 
188 . His contest with Ambrose farther 
alluded to, 225 . Ou the Amphitheatre, 

330. 

Sympborian, St., Acts of, i. 333. n. 
Synagogue, the, i. 43.224. 225. n. 227. 236. 

243. 255. 276. At Corinth, 253. 

Synesius, Acts of, ii. 304. 

Syria, a Roman province, i. 74. 214. Chris¬ 
tian converts throughout, 217 . 226 . Jew- 
a ish population of, 222. Religion of, ante¬ 
cedent to Christianity, 34. 225 . Syrian 
• Greeks, 1 04. Syriari Christians, 362. Sy- 
* rian Goddess w-orshipped, 1 . 225. n. 361. 
Hymns of the Syrian Christians, 3 O 6 . 
Church of, ii. 69. 7o. Persecutions io, 
i. 350. ii. 140. Temples destroyed, 172 - 
Mouks, 249. 

Syrianus, the Duke, his conduct at Alexan¬ 
dria in E|iypt, ii. 108 . 

Syro-Phoenician woman’s daughter, i. 133 . 

Tabernacle, the, i. 84. 

Tabernacles, Feast of the, i. 136- 139, 
Tabor, Mount, the Transfiguration on, S. 
136. 

Tacitus speaks of the astrologers, i; 44. Of 
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99. Of the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians, 2oe. n. mi. n. 262 . ». 26$. n. 269. 

Talisman*, amulets, and wells, i. 254—260. 

Talmud, the Babylonian, t. 34 . Jewish tra¬ 
ditions hi the, 64. The Jewish Talmud, 

. 78. ft. 79. n. 96. 174. 276. 883. Compen- 

* dium of the, by Pinner,«. taa. 

Targum, the, or Comments on Scripture, i. 
32.. ■. 

Tarsus, the city of, n. 

Tartars, the, ii. S. 7. 

Telemachus, the monk, 4 his death in the 
Amphitheatre, ii. 331. 

Temple, the, of Solomon, i. 13. 84. The 
later T&nple, 33. 83. 95. 131. iss. 204. 
210 . The Holy of Holies, 47, 236. 24i, 
The Temple become a mart, 86. Jesus 
drives out the traders, 89. 163. The 
Treasury of the, «9. «. i4t. t67. 183. 
Jesus’s declaration of raising the Temple 
again in three days, figurative, ei. He 
teaches in the, 139. 165. Its Porticoes, 
148. Christ heals the sick in, 162 . The 
Court of the Gentiles, 162 .228. The Court 
of Israel, i62. Lament of Christ over this 
magnificent edifice, 168. 170. Necessity 
of its destruction, 169. The Inner Court, 
198. n. Primitive Christians still resorted 
to the Temple, 224. 225. n. 233. The 
Gazith, chamber of assembly of the San¬ 
hedrin, 229. Its destruction try Vespa¬ 
sian's army, 234. The Temple service, 
242. 276. The ancient Temple lax, levied 
by Vespasian for the restoration of the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 270. The 
Emperor Julian attempts to rebuild it, 
148, et seq. % 

Temples, Heathen, destroyed by Xerxes, i. 

3. n. Destroyed by Marcellus in Sicily, 

4. n. Of ancient Rome, 3. it. On Mount 
Moriah. 24 1 . Considered as desecrated 
fey the Christian office, 243. Converted 
into Christian churches, ibid. The cele¬ 
brated faue of Ephesus, 245. ft. 254.257. 
295. Of the Sun at Siromim, 375. Those 
built by the successors of Alexander, ii. 

5. Of Apollo, 22 . n. Of Byzantium, 53. n. 
Of Constantinople, 57. Not suited for the 
Christian offioe, ibid?. Spoliation of, re¬ 
commended, 140. Restoration of, by Ju¬ 
lian, 141. Destruction of, by Theodosius, 
169. 170. 173. Alienation of the revenues 
of, 171. Some temples converted to the 
Christian worship, 173. 

Tempter, the, i. 8. 

Temptation, the, of our Lord, i. 82, et seq. 
Various theories respecting, 82. 

Terminus, the god, i. 10 . 


To the Corinthians, i. 243.278. n. ii. 279 . 
To the Hebrews, i. 262. n. To Timothy. 
(250, 263. ft. 

Teutonic nations, the, ii. 167. 

-usages, ii, 189 . 

Thaddeus, the Apostle, named Judas also, 
i. 120 . • 

Theatres of the ancients exhibited religious 
spectacle*, i. 245. n. The Amphitheatre, 
and contests of gladiators, and wild 
beasts, 246 . 261 . 

Theatrical exhibitions and amusements, i. 

317. 

Theism, ancient doctrines of, f. 12 . 22.33. 
34. 225 , el passim. 

Themislius, speaks of the toleration of Jo¬ 
vian, ii. 152 . 163. 188 . n. 

Theodore of Mopluestia, i. 82. it. 

Theodoret, quoted, ii. 152. n. et passim- 
Theodoras, St. heroic acts of, depicted, ii. 
359. 

Theodosius, the Emperor, i. 329. ii. 168 . Of 
Spanish origin, iu9. A Christian, ibid. 
Hostile to Paganism, ibid. Rescript of, to 
the Alexandrians, 176. Edict of, 186. His 
victory over Eugenius, 1 87. Hisdeath, ibid. 
His orthodoxy, and laws against heretics, 
19i. Edict of Constantinople against the 
Aria ns, 200 . His anger excited against 
Antioch, 205. He degrades the episcopal 
see, to a dependency on Laodicea, 266. Hr 
finally forgives the Antiochians for having 
insulted his statue, 208. Affair of St. Am¬ 
brose, 227 . The emperor orders a mas¬ 
sacre at Tbessalonica, 229. His. absolu¬ 
tion by St. Ambrose, after severe reproof. 
230. His death, 231 . The Theoaosian 
code, 272. 323. 

Theognis, bishop of Nice, ii. 76. 
Theogonism of the East, i. 295. * 

Theology, ii. 232. ?65. 

Theopbilosophic systems prevalent in the 
Roman empire, i. 362. 

Theophilus, archbishop of Alexandria, ii. 

175, elisq. 192, et seq. 213—215. 
Theoretica, the, ii. 323. 

Theotecnus of Antioch, i. 398. 

Therapeutic, the, or Gentemplatigls, i. 87. 
246. 

T{*es8alonic8, Jews, and synagogue of, i. 
228. St. Paul expelled by Jason from, 
249. Massacre at fay order of Theodosius, 
877. 

TbeudaR, insurrection of, i. 208 . 221 . 
Theurgy, magic included in, i. 363. 868. ii. 
85. 142. 

Thibet, Schaka of, i. 52 . n. The Lama of, 
286. 


Tertullian, citations from, i. 226. it. 242. 
265. «. 274. n. 309. n. 326. ft. 327. n. 350. 
it. ii. 282 , n. 3 ii. n. 320.«. 348. His Apo¬ 
logy for Christianity, i. 327. 854. 381. it. 
Character of bis writings, 353. 4 , 

Testament, New: — The Gospels, i. 27. 28. 
A 32,50. 62. ii. (65. 233. 351. Hellenistic 
i,«tyte of. 333. See Appendices to Vol. I. 
-Chap, ii pp. 62—71. (Many of the import¬ 
ant references to the Testament) — 
M. Matthew, i. 29. 58. n. 65. 83. 407. 242. 
- fit. Mark, 29 . 65. 202 . it. St. Lake, 29. 55. 
*. 83. C07. n. lit. I46.it. 222 . n. St. John. 
29. 87. ft. 89. n. 148. n. 295. Acts, the, i. 
206. 207. 209. ft. 216. 220.41. 227. 231.232. 
238.246. 260.268. s»i. £t. Peter, i. 33. n. 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, 21 4. 
n. 238. To the Thessalonians, 227, n. To 
the Romans. 237. 238. 239. 258. ii. 167. 


Thirl wall, Mr., i. 66. 

Tholuk, M., opinions of, i. 55. u. 56. n. 

Thomas, St., or Didymus, character of the 
Apostle,i. 120 . 

Tbrasea, Roman patriot, in the reign of 
Vespasian, 276.289. 

Thyatira, Christians Of, i. 7. 

Tiberias, sea of, i. 58. n. City of, 87. 104. 
The Sanhedrin flies to, 284. Jewish pa¬ 
triarch Of, 242. 

Tiberius, edict of, i. 14. n. He banishes 
astrologers, 28. Christ crucified by-his 
prefect Pontius Pilate, thfevGiadiatorial 
shows, 262 . 

— 1 — . - Alexander, procurator of Judea, 
i. 221. ,* 

Tfllemowt, M., observations of, i. 363.«.,» 

Time without bounds, i. 35. 

, Timothy, circumcision of, i. 226 . Attends 
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bt. Paul in his Evangelical labours, 927 , 
n. 246. «. 247. The Epistle to, 260 . «. 265. 
n. 266. 

Tiridales, king of Armenia, ii. to. His con¬ 
version by the Apostle Gregory, it. War 
WvilhMaxunin, ibid. 

Titus, bold resistance of the Jews against, 
i. 79. n. t97. Destruction of Jerusalem 
und the temple by, 234. 

■-, deacon of the Cretan Church, i.263- 

Tobit, apocryphal Book of. i. 37. 

Tongpes, the gift of, for preaching the Gos : 
pel, i. 204 . 

Townsou, Dr., argument of, i. 96. 

Trachonitis, the, i. 58. «. 

Tradition, the Jewish, i. Si. 34. 64. 96. 102. 
114. 136. 179. 

—of the Christians having been 
forewarned ot the Fall ot Jerusalem, i. 
234. 

Traditionists and AulilradiUonisls, Jewish 
seels of, i. 165, 

Traditions, the Rabbinical, i. 234. 

Traditors, the, ii. 3i. 

Tragedy, ii. 325. 

Trajan, the Emperor, i. 267. 269 .:IvL 312. 
314. liis reply to Pliny on (he subject of 
the Christians, 3i5. 316. n. His Eastern 
wars, 3i9. 

Transmigration of souls, i. 293. 302. 

Tribute of Palestine and Syria to Caesar, 1 . 
74. 75. 165. The Roman coin -hown to 
Jesus, When he declares it should be ren¬ 
dered unto Caesar, 166 . 

Trinitarians, the Muii'cheaus were, ii. 16. 
Their conti oversy with the Donatists, 
32— 422. Effects of the Trinitarian con¬ 
troversy in the West, ii. ioi. 167 . 

Trinity, various notions of the, ii. i3- Dis¬ 
tinction of the Persons of the, Doctrine 
of the, 67. 117. n. Triumph of, 191. 
The more powerful ecclesiastical writers 
maintain it, ibid. 

Troas, St. Paul in, i. 263. 

Trophimus, the Ephesian, i. 228. 

Tsabaism, or Star worship, i. 7. 306. ij* 5. 

Turcomans, the, ii. 5. 7. 


Valentiuian, reign of, ii. 152 , el seq. Bis 
toleration, 153. His laws, ibid. 2 £U. Hi* 
cruelty, 155. - 

— -II., the Emperor, ii. 107 . JAo. 

183. Is murdered, 185- Conjoint edict, 
190. 223. He yields to St. Ambrose, who 
had refused (has use of a church to Jus- 
tina. 221 . Angcdote of the emperor, 225 . 
n. His death, 23i. 

Valentinus, t(lb Gnostic sectarian, i. 303. 
Valeria, wife of Galerius, i. 378. 387. 396. 
Valerian, the Emperor, persecution by, i. 

370, ei seq. His crael deatn, 378. 

Vandals, the, embrace Christianity, ii. 167. 
Vurro, i. 19 . ». 

Venus Aphrodite, ii. 60 , 61 . 

-Urania, i. 3G1. 

-Verticordia, i. 11 . 

Verona, battle of, ii. 25. 

Verus, Lucius, the Emperor, i. 306. 335. 

His victories in Mesopotamia, etc., 336.] 
Vespasian, the Emperor, his vigour of cha¬ 
racter, i. 23 . 32. 44. 270 . The Flavian dy¬ 
nasty, 267. 269. 

Vestal Virgins of Rome, abolished, ii. 162 . 

184. 188. 

Vettiire Epagaihus, i. 343. 

Victory.'statue of, at Rome, dragged from 
its pedestal and altar, by Graliun, ii. 18 I. 
The altar restored by Eugcnius, 185. 187, 
Vienne, the Martyrs of, i. 343, et seq- 
Church of, 353. n. 

Vigilantius, ii. 268. Jerome’s language to, 
269. 

Vineyard, parable ofthe Lord of the, i. 164. 
Virgil an Epicurean, i. 22 . His eclogue 
‘ Polio/ 328. n. 

Virgin Mary, the, i. 49—54 . 87. 126 . 192. 
Mystical or Gnostic notion of the, 305. 
Her shrines, ii. 190. Worship of, 374. 
Paintings of, 357. 

Visigoths, the, ii. 167. n. 

Vitellius, prfflfec^ of Syria, i. 214. 

Vitringo, opinions of, i. 276. n. 

Warucricr, Bishop, on the Mysteries, i. 


Turks, I he, i. 226. n. 

Twelve Tables, Laws of the, ii. 30. 

Tyre, city or, i. 132. 258. 395. Its church 
rebuilt, 398. Synod of, ii. 79. 


Weisse, Dr., die Evangelische Geschichle. 
etc., i. 64. 66, n. 196. 

West, uninterrupted and gradual progress 
of the Christiau faith in the, i. 283. el seq r, 
350. ii. 22 . The great prelates of the, ii, 
220. Ambrose, 221 . Augustin, 232. Je¬ 
rome, 243, Antony, 249. Orientalism dis- 
seminated in the, 1 . 303. The Western 


Ulpiulas, his version of the .Scriptures 220 . Ambrose, 221 . Augustin, 232. Je- 
into Gothic, ii. 166 n. rome, 243, Antony, 249. Orientalism dis- 

Unknown God, the, 1 . 251 . w. seminated in the, 1 . 303. The Western 

Unity, the Divine, 1 . u. 24. 157 . 220.11 260.* Churches, 353. ii. 101 . 

284 . ii. 232 . 0 Wetslein s character of King Herod, i. 

Ursacius, bishop of Singidunum, iii. i02> >50. 11 . 

103 . 104 . Wliateley, Archbishop, argument of, 1 . 5 . 

n. On ‘Rhetoric,’ 245. 11 . 


Valckenaeh de Arislobulo Judteo, i. 328, «. 
Valcns, Pie Emperor, reigu of, ii. i52, 
seq. Men of learning or philosophical 
pursuit s pros ecuted for inquiring the pro¬ 
bable rjSHnTfef his successor, 158, et seq. 
Is baptized, iao. Crimes alleged against 


Is baptized, 160 . Crimes alleged against 
this emperofc ibid. Interview of, with 
Jit. Basil, ibid: His progress through 
^Asia, ibid. His death, 168 . 

—'—bishop of Mursa, ii 102 . 193. 104 . 


Whitby, opinions of, i. 54. «. 

Widow’s mite, the, i. 167 . 

——— son, raised from death by Jesus, 
i. 122 . 

Wild beasts, conflicts of men with, in the- 
Amphitheatre, ii. 831. 

Wilderness, ascetics inhabiting a, i. 990. 
Wills, law of, ii. sot. 

Windischman, ‘ Philosophic,’ etc., of, I. 
984. n. 
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Wine, mlrae-okaa* of Gan* of Galilee, I. 

86 . ip, Abstinence from, 23S. n. 
"Wisdom, and Moral Perfection, i. 29$. 293. 

m. 

"Wisdom of Solomon, Book of the, i. 42. 
Wisdom, or Sophia, i. 304. 303. Encoun¬ 
ters Horns, 304. The tijje of Sophia Acha- 
motb, 307. v 

Witchcraft, a vulgar superstition, i. 23. 
254. ii. 142. 190. 

Word, the,'o Aovof, i. 39.43.293. 295. 303. 
Wordsworth, Mr, poems of, quoted, i. 
53. n. » 

World, ancient physical theories of the, 
i. 7. The belief in the approaching end 
of the, 239. Idea of its destruction by 
fire, 25i. 26i. ii. 17. The material, 296. 
300. 


Xenophon, Gyropsedia of, i. 27 . 


Xerxes destroy* the temples of Babylon 
and of Greece, i. 3. n. 


Zacchevs, desirous to see Jeans pass, 1.153. 
Jesus visits his house, ibid. 

Zachariah, vision of, i. 47,48, SO.Prophdby 
of, 161. ' 

Zakinim,\>r Jewish Elders, i. 276. 

Zealots, doctrines of the, i. 75. 121 . 232. n. 

Zendavesta, the, i. 36.6i. ii. e. Its Litur¬ 
gies and Institutes, i. 36. The Amas- 
chaspands, or angels, of, 37. el passim. 

Zeno, i. 251. 

Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, i. 375. 

Zodiac, signs of the, i. 306. ii. 17. 

Zoroaster, doctrine of, i. 35. 36. n. 40. 41 . 
n. 53. 289. 300. 301. 309. Revival of tbo 
religion of, 284. ii. 5. 6. 

Zosimus, the historian, ii. 48. n. 49. n. 54. 


FINIS. 




ERRATA. 


To), II. p. 306, note (t), for Yoi. i£., p. 184, read this volume, p. 190. 








